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CHAPTER I. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL WORLD-POWER. 


HE Roman Empire had perished. “ Never had the existence of a na- 

tion been more completely overthrown.”— Guizot.* New peoples in 

ten distinct kingdoms, in a. D. 476, occupied the territory which for five 

hundred years had been Roman. These are the nations which, inextrica- 

bly involved with the papacy, are the subject of the medieval and mod- 
ern history of Western Europe, that we are now to trace. 

2. The establishment, the growth, and, the reign of the papacy as 
a_world-power, is distinctly a subject of prophecy, as really, as is. the 
fall of Rome and the planting of the Ten Kingdoms upon ı the ruins 
thereof. Indeed, the prophecy of this is an inseparable part of the 
prophecy of the other. To any one who will closely observe, it will 

sronheey tn Daniel 7, 
and 8, and 11, the ‘great subject ‘is Rome. “Tn the Scriptures in each of 


nren a re cea ew 


plainly appear that in the three great lines of 


these chapters far more space is given to the description of Rome than 
is given to Babylon, Medo-Persia, and Grecia all together. And in 
Dan. 11:14 when the entrance of Rome upon the scene is marked, 
it is definitely and significantly stated “the children of robbers shall 
exalt themselves to establish the vision.” That is to say: Rome is the 
particular object of the vision; and when Rome is reached and she 
enters. upon the scene, the vision is established. 

3. In Daniel 7, the four great world-empires — Babylon, Medo- 
Persia, Grecia, and Rome — are pictured by four great beasts. The 
last characteristic of the fourth is that “it had ten horns.” Then, says 
the prophet, “ I considered the horns, and, behold, there came up among 
them another LITTLE horn, before whom there were three of the first 
horns plucked up by the roots: and, behold, in this horn were eyes like 
the eyes of man, and a mouth speaking great things.”* This “ little 
horn ” the prophet beheld even till “the Judgment was set and the books 


1 History of Representative Government,” lecture xxii, par. 9. 
2 Verse 8. 
1 
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were opened.” And then he says, “I beheld then [at the time of the 
Judgment] because of the great words which the horn spake. I beheld 
even till the beast was slain, and his body destroyed, and given to the 
burning flame.” 

4. Note that the prophet is considering the “little horn” in its 
career even to the end. But when that “ little horn” comes to its end, 
it is not said, I beheld till the horn was broken; but, “ I beheld till the 
beast was slain.” At the time of the Judgment “I beheld then because 
of the great words which the horn spake: I beheld even till the beast was 
slain.” This shows beyond all question that that which _ is symbolized by 
the “ little horn ” is simply another phase of of what is symbolized by the 
great and terrible beast. The “little horn’ » is but the continuation of 
the beast in a different shape: the same characteristics are there: the 
same spirit is there: the same thing that is the beast continues through 
all the time of the little horn until its destruction comes; and when the 
destruction of the little “horn” does come, it is “ the beast” that is 
slain and his body destroyed and given to the burning flame. 

5. In Daniel 8 the thought is the same, except that both phases of this 
power which is Rome, are symbolized in “a little horn which waxed 
Getaading great Toward the south and toward tie ona and toward the 
pleasant land ;” that “ waxed great even to the host of heaven ;” who mag- 
nified himself even to the Prince of the host, and by whom the daily 
sacrifice was taken away and the place of His sanctuary was cast down.” 
The further sketch of Rome in its whole career, and under whatever 
form, from its entrance into the field of the world’s affairs unto the end, 
is given in verses 23-25: “And in the latter time of their kingdom, 
when the transgressors are come to the full, a king of fierce countenance, 
and understanding dark sentences, shall stand up. And his power shall 
be mighty, but not by his own, power: and he shall destroy wonderfully, 
and ‘shall prosper, and practice, and shall destroy the mighty and the 
holy people. And through his policy also he shall cause craft to prosper 
in his hand; and he shall magnify himself in his heart, and by peace 
shall destroy many: he shall also stand up against the Prince of princes ; 
but he shall be broken without hand.” 

6. When in chapter 7 the angel explained to Daniel ae meaning of 
these things, he said: “ The ten horns out of this kingdom are ten kings 


1. } AGAINST THE MOST HIGH. . 3 


that shall arise: and another shall arise after them; and he shall be 
diverse from the first, and he shall subdue three kings. And he shall 
speak great words against the Most High, and shall wear out the saints 
of the Most High, and think to change times and laws: and they shall 
be given into his hand until a time and times and the dividing of 
times.” * 

Y. Of the fourth great kingdom — Rome — the angel said that not 
only was it “ diverse from all the kingdoms that were before it,” but that 
it was “diverse from all kingdoms.” Rome was diverse from all the 
powers that were before it, and also diverse from all kingdoms, in that 
it was a republic. It is true that this republic degenerated into a one- 
man power, a terrible imperial despotism, in which it was also diverse 
from all that were before it, and even from all; yet, the name and form 
of a republic were still retained, even to its latest days. 

8. That empire perished, and in its place stood ten powers which 
were called kingdoms. But, now of this other peculiar one which comes 
up amongst the ten, before whom three of the ten are rooted out — of 
this one it is written: “ He shall be diverse from the first.” The first 
was diverse from “all; ” and yet this is diverse even from that one. This 
shows, then, that the power here referred to would be diverse from all, 
even to a degree beyond that one which is plainly declared to be diverse 
from all: that it would be of an utterly new and strange order. 

9. Note that of this power it is written that he should “speak great 
words against the Most High;’’ that he should “ wear out the saints of 
the Most High;’ and that he should “ think to change T and the 
law” + of the Most High. In the description of the same power, given 
in chapter 8:25, it is stated that “ he shall also stand up against the 
Prince of princes.” Throughout the book of Daniel the expression 
“stand up,” where used in connection with kings, invariably signifies 
“to reign.” This power, then, would reign in Sodai to Christ; 
for only He is the Prince of princes. 

10. Further information with respect to this power, is given by Paul 
in 2 Thessalonians 2, where, in writing of the day of the coming of the 
Lord he said: “ That day shall not come except there come a falling away 


8 Verses 24, 25. ‘RV, 
6 Chap. 8: 21, 22, 23, 25; 11: 2, 3, 4, 7, 20, 21; 12:1. 
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first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition ; who opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is worshiped; 
so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God showing himself that he 
is God.” And that this instruction is derived directly from the. pas- 
sages which we have quoted from Daniel 7 and 8, is clear from the fact 
that Paul appeals to the Thessalonians: “ Remember ye not, that, when I 
was yet with you, I told you these things?” When he was yet with them, 
and telling them these things, he “ reasoned with them out of the Scrip- 
tures.” The only Scriptures that they then had were the Old Testament 
Scriptures. And the only place in the Old Testament Scriptures where 
these things are mentioned which he cited, is in these chapters of the 
book of Daniel. 

11. These specifications of scripture make it certain that the power 
referred to is an ecclesiastical one —it deals particularly with “ the 
Most High:” it reigns in opposition to “the Prince of princes.” The 
specifications show that it is more than simply an ecclesiastical power: 
it is an ecclesiastical _world-power, a theocratical world-kingdom, requir- 
ing worship to itself : putting itself above all else that is worshiped, even 
sitting “in the temple ?— the place of worship —“ of God, showing 
himself that he is God.” 

12. All this is emphasized by the further description of the same 
power: “I saw a woman sit upon a scarlet-colored beast, full of names 
of blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns. . . . And upon her 
forehead was a name written, MYSTERY, BABYLON THE GREAT, 
THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE 
EARTH. And I saw the woman drunken with the blood of the saints, 
and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.” è These saints and martyrs 
of Jesus are in this same book symbolized by another woman —“a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars ”— who “ fled into the wilderness ” 7 while 
this terrible woman on the scarlet-colored beast is doing all in her power 
utterly to “wear out the saints of the Most High.” The condition as 
thus revealed, is woman against woman — Church against | Church : HE: 
corrupt Church opposed t to the pure Church. 

13. The book of Revelation is the complement of the book of Daniel. 

6 Rev. 17 : 4-6. 7 Rev. 12 :1, 6, 14. 
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The book of Daniel has for its great subject national history, with 
Church “history _ incidental. “The book of Revelation. has for its great 
subject Church history, witl with national history i incidental. Accordingly, 
that which is but briefly m mentioned in the book of Daniel concerning 
this ecclesiastical kingdom which takes such a large place in the world, 
is quite fully treated in the book of Revelation: and treated in both its 
phases, that of the true Church and that of the false; that of the 
faithful Church, and that of the apostate. 

14. The line of prophecy of the Seven Churches of the book of Rev- 
elation, is a series of seven letters addressed by the Lord to His own 
Church in the seven phases of the complete round of her experience from 
the first advent of Christ unto the second. In each of these seven letters 
not only is counsel given in the way of right, but there are pointed out 
the dangers and evils that beset the Church, against which she must be 
especially guarded, and which, in order to remain pure, she must escape. 

15. To the Church in her first stage — the Church of Ephesus — He 
says: “I have somewhat against thee because thou hast left thy first 
love. Remember therefore from whence thou art fallen, and repent, and 
do the first works.” * This points definitely to the falling away that 
is mentioned by Paul to the elders of the Church at Ephesus (Acts 
20: 30), and that is again mentioned and dwelt upon by him in 2 Thessa- 
lonians 2, which falling away, when continued, developed “ that man of 
sin,” “the son of perdition,” “ who opposeth and exalteth himself above 
all that is called God, or that is worshiped ”— the ecclesiastical State 
now under consideration. The time of this phase of the Church is by the 
letter itself, shown to be the days of the apostles? and therefore ended 
about A. D. 100. 

16. The letter to the Church in her second phase, is wholly com- 
mendatory. This shows that, while individuals had continued in the 
apostasy mentioned in the first letter, yet the Church herself had heeded 
the counsel given by the Head of the Church, and had repented and 


returned to “the first works.” The time of this phase of the Church’s 


experience is definitely suggested in the letter itself, by the statement 
that she should “have tribulation ten days.” 1° This refers to the ten 


years of persecution in the reign of Diocletian, from A. D. 303-313 ; pepa 
8 Rev, 2: 4, 5. ® Rev. 2:2. 10 Rev. 2:10. 
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was ended by the Edict of Milan, issued by the two emperors, Constantine 
and Licinius, March, a. D. 313." 

17. The letter to the Church in the third phase of her experience 
gives the key to this particular thought which is now before us — the 
identification of that ecclesiastical State. In this letter Christ mentions 
with commendation the fact that His Church had held fast His name, 
and had not denied His faith, “even in those days wherein Antipas was 
my faithful martyr.” This word “ Antipas” is not a person’s name, 
but is a term characteristic of the times. It is composed of two words, 
dvri anti, and rérras pappas. avri “ anti” signifies against, and rárras 
“ pappas ” signifies papa, which is our English, and also the universal, 
word for “papa.” And this word “papa” is but the repetition of the 
simple word “ pa,” and is the original of the word “ pope.” 

18. Therefore, the word “ Antipas ”—“ against ‘ pas’ or ‘ papas ° ”— 
shows the growth of the papa-cy in the period immediately following A. D. 
313. This was the period of Constantine and onward, in which the 
papa-cy itself was d distinctly formed. "And history records that in that 
e while the other- principal bishops of the Church bore the title of 

“ patriarch,” the bishop of Rome studiously avoided that particular term, 
as placing him on a level with other “ patriarchs.” He always preferred 
the title of “ papa,” or “ pope ” (Schaff) : and this because “ patriarch” 
bespeaks an oligarchical Church government — that is government by a 
few ; whereas “ pope ” bespeaks a monarchial Church government — that 
is government by one.'* Thus the history, and the word of the counsel 
of Christ, unite in marking as the characteristic of that phase of the 
Church’s experience, the formation of the papa-cy, and the assertion of 
the authority of the pope. 

19. And thus, beyond all question, the papacy is identified, and that 
by the very Word of God itself, as that ecclesiastical State, that church- 

kingdom, sketched by Daniel, in | chapters and e 8; ; described by Paul, , in 
2 Thessalonians 2; and | fully ‘traced by John, in ieh Revelation. The time 
covered by this third letter of Christ to His Church is, by th by that letter it- 
self, shown to be the time of the making of the papacy ; and to the words 
of that letter correspond exactly the facts of the history in the period 


11 “Great Empires of Prophecy,” chap. xxviii, par. 9 to end. 12 Rev. 2:13. 
18 “ History of the Christian Church,” Vol. iii, sec. lv, par. 7, note. 14 Td. 
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reaching from the Edict of Milan to the ruin of the empire. The 
“falling away,” the leaving of the “ first love,’ mentioned in the first 
letter, had, in this time of the third letter, culminated in the formation 
of the papacy. 

20. Now this same course is traced on the side of the apostasy, in 
the first three steps of the line of prophecy of the Seven Seals of the 
book of Revelation. Under the First Seal there was seen going forth 
a white horse (Rev. 6: 2), corresponding to the Church in her first phase 
— that of her original purity, her “ first love.” But the counsel of Christ 
in His first letter said that there was even then a falling away from that 
first love: and this is signified in the Second Seal, at the opening of 
which “ there went out another horse that was red.” 15 And, under the 
Third Seal “ I beheld, and lo a black horse!” ** Thus the symbols of the 

seals, passing in three steps from white to black ick, mark identically _the 
course of the apostasy ir in the three steps, ‘from the first love, in which 
Christ was all in all, in the first t stage of the Church, to the third stage, 


in which, “ where Satan’ 5 seat at? y was, ; and where Satan “dwelt, ‘a ‘man was 
tt hd 


got! in the place of God, in that which professed to be the Church of God, 
‘ passing himself off for God.” 

21. The immediate effect of this apostasy, which ‘developed the 
papacy in the Roman Empire, was the complete ruin of the Roman 
Empire. And, this consequence of the apostasy, which i is traced in the 
first three ‘steps of the two | lines of f prophecy of the Seven ‘Churches and 
the Seven Seals, is sketched in t the first four four trumpets « of the the line of of 
prophecy. « of the Seven ‘Trumpets. “And here it is—in the Seven 
Trumpets — that ‘national history enters, as an incident, in this book of 
Church history; as in the rise of the little horn amongst the ten, in the 
book of Daniel, there enters Church history, as an incident, in that book 
of national history. The Seven Trumpets aptly enter here, because the 
trumpet is the symbol of war; and it was by the universal war of the 
floods of barbarians from the north, that there was swept away that mass 
of corruption that was heaped upon the Roman Empire by its union with 
the apostate Church, in the making of the papacy." 

15 Rev. 6: 4. 16 Rev. 6 : 5. 


17 See “The Great Nations of To-day,” Review and Herald Publishing Oo., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE VISIGOTHS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


HE Ecclesiastical Empire is the grand center of the history that we 

are now to study. Yet with this there are inseparably connected other 
empires, and the Ten Kingdoms of Western Europe. In the nature of 
the case, these will have to be considered to a greater or less extent. 
Therefore, in order that each of these may have its due attention, as 
well as that the history of the Ecclesiastical Empire itself may be 
followed uninterruptedly and the more intelligently, it will be best first 
to sketch the kingdoms of Western Europe through the Middle Ages. 

2. The Ten Kingdoms could not continue in either undisturbed or 
undisturbing relations, even among themselves. As ever in human 
history from the day of Nimrod, the desire to enlarge dominion, the 
ambition for empire, was the chief characteristic, the ruling passion, 
among these. 

3. The first to make their power predominant among the Ten King- 
doms was the V isigoths. It will be remembered * that under Wallia the 
Visigoths as early as A. D. 419 had gained a permanent seat in South- 
western Gaul, from the Mediterranean Sea to the Bay of Biscay, and from 
the River Loire to the River Rhone, with their capital at Toulouse. 
There the newly established kingdom “ gradually acquired strength 
and maturity.” “After the death of Wallia [4. D. 419], the Gothic 
scepter devolved to Theodoric, the son of the great Alaric; and his pros- 
perous reign of more than thirty years [4. D. 419-451] over a turbulent 
people, may be allowed to prove that his prudence was supported by 
uncommon vigor, both of mind and body. Impatient of his narrow 
limits, Theodoric aspired to the possession of Arles, the wealthy seat 
_of government and commerce ; but ” this enterprise failed. 

4. “ Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, appears to have deserved the 


1“ Great Empires of Prophecy,” chap. xli, par. 68. 
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love of his subjects, the confidence of his allies, and the esteem of man- 
kind. His throne was surrounded by six valiant sons, who were educated 
with equal care in the exercises of the Barbarian camp, and in those of 
the Gallic schools: from the study of Roman jurisprudence they acquired 
the theory, at least, of law and justice.” “ The two daughters of the 
Gothic king were given in marriage to the eldest sons of the kings of 
the Suevi and of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain and Africa.”— Gib- 
bon.2 This domestic alliance with the house of the king of the Vandals was 
fraught with far-reaching and dreadful consequences. The king of the 
Vandals at that time was “the terrible Genseric.” He indulged a sus- 
picion that his daughter-in-law had formed a conspiracy to poison him. 
With Genseric, his own suspicion was sufficient proof of guilt, and upon 
the hapless daughter of Theodoric was inflicted the horrible penalty 
of cutting off her nose and ears. Thus mutilated, she was sent back to 
the house of her father. 

5. By this outrage Theodoric was stirred up to make war upon the 
king of the Vandals, in which he was widely supported by the sympathy 
of his neighbors. To protect himself and his dominions from this 
dangerous invasion Genseric by “rich gifts and pressing solicitations 
inflamed the ambition of Attila,” who, thus persuaded, marched, A. D. 
451, with an army of seven hundred thousand men in his memorable 
invasion of Gaul. This required that not only the forces of Theodoric, 
but all the power of the whole West should stand unitedly in defense of 
their very homes. The battle that was fought was the battle of Chalons. 
“The body of Theodoric, pierced with honorable wounds, was discovered 
under a heap of the slain: his subjects bewailed the death of their king 
and father; but their tears were mingled with songs and acclamations, 
and his funeral rites were performed in the face of a vanquished enemy. 
The Goths, clashing their arms, elevated on a buckler his eldest son, 
Torismond, to whom they justly ascribed the glory of their success; and 
the new king accepted the obligation of revenge as a sacred portion of 
his paternal inheritance.”— Gibbon.® 

6. Torismond was murdered in A. D. 453 by his younger brother, 
Theodoric II, who reigned till 466. In 456 he invaded Spain in an 
expedition against “ the Suevi who had fixed their kingdom in Gallicia,” 
~~ 9* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. xxxv, par. 4, 3 Id., par, 11. 
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and who now “aspired to the conquest of Spain,” and even threatened 
to attack Theodoric under the very walls of his own capital. “Such 
a challenge urged Theodoric to prevent the bold designs of his enemy: 
he passed the Pyrenees at the head of the Visigoths: the Franks and the 
Burgundians served under his standard. . . . The two armies, or rather 
the two nations, encountered each other on the banks of ‘the River 
Urbicus, about twelve miles from Astorga ; and the decisive victory of the 
Goths appeared for a while to have extirpated the name and kingdom 
of the Suevi. From the field of battle Theodoric advanced to ies 
their metropolis, which still retained the splendid vestiges of its bolani 
commerce and dignity.” — Gibbon.t The king of the Suevi was captured 
and slain by Theodoric, who “ carried his victorious arms as far as 
Merida,” whence he returned to his capital. 

7. In a. D. 466 Theodoric was assassinated by Euric, who reigned 
till 485. Immediately upon his accession he renewed the Visigothic 
invasion of Spain. “He passed the Pyrenees at the head of a numerous 
army, subdued the cities of Saragossa and Pampeluna, vanquished in 
battle the martial nobles of the Tarragonese province, Pee his vic- 
torious arms into the heart of Lusitania, and permitted the Suevi to hold 
the kingdom of Gallicia under the Gothic monarchy of Spain” which 
he made permanent.’ 

8. “ The efforts of Euric were not less vigorous nor less successful in 
Gaul; and throughout the’ country that extends from the Pyrenees to 
the Rhone and the Loire, Berry and Auvergne were the only cities, or 
dioceses, which refused to acknowledge him as their master.” “ As ascii 
as Q r had extinguished the Western Empire, he sought the friend- 
ship of the most powerful of the barbarians. The new sovereign of Italy 
resigned to Euric, king of the Visigoths [a. D. 476-485], all the Roman 
conquests beyond the Alps as far as the Rhine and the ocean; and 
the Senate might confirm this liberal gift with some ostentation of Doiro 
and without any real loss of revenue or dominion. t 

9. “The lawful pretensions of Euric were justified by ambition and 
success ; and the Gothic nation might aspire, under his command to the 
monarchy of Spain and Gaul. Arles and Marseilles saiiendwia to 
his arms; he oppressed the freedom of Auvergne; and the bishop conde- 

4Id,, chap. xxxvi, par, 7, 7 5 Ià., par. 23, 
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scended to purchase his recall from exile by a tribute of just, but reluc- 
tant praise. Sidonius waited before the gates of the palace among a 
crowd of ambassadors and suppliants; and their various business at the 
court of Bordeaux attested the power and the renown of the king of the 
Visigoths. The Heruli of the distant ocean, who painted their naked 
bodies with its cerulean color, implored his protection; and the Sarons 
respected the maritime provinces of a prince who was destitute of any 
naval force. The tall Burgundians submitted to his authority; nor did 
he restore the captive Franks till he had imposed on that fierce nation 
the terms of an unequal peace. The Vandals of Africa cultivated his 
useful friendship: and the Ostrogoths of Pannonia were supported by 
his powerful aid against the oppression of the neighboring Huns. The 
North (such are the lofty strains of the poet) was agitated or appeased 
by the nod of Euric; the great king of Persia consulted the oracle of the 
West ; and the aged god of the Tyber was protected by the swelling genius 
of the Garonne.” ê 

10. The reign of Euric “ was the culminating point of the Visigothic 
monarchy in Gaul.” — Guizot.” He was succeeded, a. D. 485, by his son, 
Alaric II, at the time “a helpless infant.” Though Alaric II reigned 
twenty-two years, he so “ gave himself up to the pursuit of pleasure ” 
that his reign “ was the epoch of the decay of the Visigothic monarchy 
in Gaul,” which indeed ended at the death of Alaric II by the hand of 
Clovis the Frank, in the battle of Poitiers, a. p. 507. Alaric II was suc- 
ceeded by his infant son, Amalaric, who was taken into Spain. And 
though the Visigoths still held in Gaul “a narrow tract of seacoast from 
the Rhone to the Pyrenees,” from this time forward their dominion was 
properly in Spain, to which country it was limited, and wherein its seat 
was permanently fixed in the reign of Theudes, who succeeded Amalaric 
in A. D. 531, and reigned till 548. 

11. The kingdom of the Visigoths continued to flourish in all 
Spain until a. D. 711. By that time luxury had so enervated them, 
and their despotism and persecutions had so estranged the subject 
peoples, that in a single year, 711-712, Tarik, the Saracen commander, 
conquered the country from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Bay of 


6 Id., chap. xxxvi, par. 23; chap. xxxviii, par. 2. 
7** Representative Government,” lecture xxiv, par. 9. 
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Biscay, a distance of seven hundred miles. This can be easily understood 
from the fact that to the great and decisive battle against the invading 
Saracens, Roderick, the king of the Visigoths, went “ sustaining on his 
head a diadem of pearls, incumbered with a flowing robe of gold and 
silken embroidery, and reclining on a litter or car of ivory, drawn by two 
white mules.”— Gibbon.’ 

12. The remnant of the Visigoths, “a scanty band of warriors, 
headed by Pelayo, probably a member of the Visigothic royal family, 
found refuge in the cave of Covadonga, among the inaccessible moun- 
tains of Asturias” in the extreme northwestern part of the peninsula, 
“ Their own bravery and the difficulties of the country enabled them to 
hold their own ; and they became the rallying point for all who preferred 
a life of hardship to slavish submission.” ® This little band of warriors, 
never subdued, continued to hold their own, and to grow in strength 
and success. Little by little they pushed back the Saracens, enlarging 
their territory, and holding all that they gained. This they steadily con- 
tinued for seven hundred and eighty years, when, in A. D. 1492, the last 
vestige of Mohammedan power in Spain _was broken, and the descend- 
ants of the original Visi oths once > more possessed the whole country. 
The present — a. p. 1901 — child-heir to the throne of Spain is Alfonso 
XIII; and Alfonso I was the grandson of Pelayo, the intrepid leader of 
that “scanty band of warriors” who in A. D. 712 “found refuge in the 
cave of Covadonga among the inaccessible mountains of Asturias.” 

13. The year of the final recovery of Spain from the Mohammedan 
power, it will be noted, was also the very year of the discovery of the 
West Indies by Columbus — a. p. 1492. This era of discovery and con- 
quest opened by Columbus, and continued by Balboa, Cortes, and others, 
with an intricate complication of territorial accessions in Europe, sud- 
denly at the beginning of the sixteenth century elevated Spain to the 
place of the leading power, and her king — Charles I — to the position 
of the greatest sovereign, then in the world. In fifty years, however, 
she had begun a decline which steadily continued till she was reduced, in 
1898, to the bounds of the original kingdom of the Visigoths in the 
Spanish peninsula, with a few outlying islands. 


8“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. li, par.-41. 
* Encyclopedia Britannica, Art: “ Spain,” history, sec. iii, par. 7. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE SUEVI IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


N the original and permanent settlement of the Suevi, in the Roman 

Empire, they occupied “ the greater portion of Southern and West- 
ern Spain; and their capital was Astorga.” In the period between the 
departure of the Vandals into Africa, a. D. 429, and the coming of the 
Visigoths into Spain, a. p. 456, the Suevi were “the only barbarian 
power left in the peninsula.” — Hodgkin.1_ Though in the great battle 
with Theodoric, the Visigoth, in 456, they were signally defeated and 
their power was much. weakened, yet the. distinct Suevic kingdom con- 


tinued until 587, when, by the power of Leovigild the Visigoth, it became 


entirely subject and tributary to the Visigothic kingdom. 


2. During the time of ‘the occupation of the peninsula. by the Moham- 
medan power, 711, the Suevi, until about 1250, shared the fate of the 
Visigoths. As little by little the brave descendants of the unconquerable 
Pelayo pushed back the bounds of the Mohammedan dominion, the Suevi, 
inhabiting the territory of what is now Portugal and Galicia, was really 
the first to be freed. Indeed Alfonso I, grandson of Pelayo, not only 
drove the Mohammedans out of Galicia, but was able to advance “ with 
his victorious troops ” as far as to the River Douro. Alfonso III, 866- 
910, made expeditions as far south as to Coimbra and Lisbon, though his 


‘permanent southern boundary was still the River Douro. 


3. Ferdinand the Great, king of Leon, Castile, and Galicia, 1055- 
1064, and his son, in 1065, carried the boundary southward till it 


included the present Portuguese province of Beira. Alfonso VI, 1072- 


1109, compelled the cession of Lisbon and Santerem, which was prac- 
tically all that part of the province of Estramadura, which lies west and 
north of the River Tagus. In 1086 the danger that the Mohammedans 
would regain these territories was so great that Alfonso VI “summoned 


1“ Italy and Her Invaders,” book iii, chap. xvii. 
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the chivalry of Christendom to his aid. Among the knights who came to 
his assistance were Counts Raymond and Henry of Burgundy; . . . and 
in 1094 he combined the fiefs of Coimbra and Oporto into one great 
county,” called Terra Portucalensis, or County of Porto Cale; and, 
with the hand of his daughter Theresa, conferred it upon Henry of Bur- 
gundy, who thus became Count of Portucalensis: Porto Cale: Portugal. 
And that the Suevi who at the first inhabited Southern and Western 
Spain and Galicia, were the root of this Portugal, is clear from the fact 


that “ethnologically the Galicians are allied to the Portuguese, whom: 


they resemble in dialect, in appearance, and in habits, more than any 
other inhabitants of the peninsula.” ? 

4. The history of Portugal as a kingdom, therefore, really begins 
with this gift by Alfonso VI, descended from Alfonso I, grandson of 
Pelayo the Visigoth, to Henry of Burgundy in a. D. 1094. It must be 
remembered, however, that at that time Portugal was only a county, 
held in fief by Henry of Burgundy as vassal of Alfonso VI, king of Leon, 
Castile, and Galicia, who by reason of his great successes assumed the 
title of “ Emperor of Spain.” This grand title, however, vanished with 
him; and he was no sooner dead than Count Henry, his beneficiary, 
invaded the kingdom in a contest with four other claimants, to make 
himself king. He carried on this contest for five years, but failed; and 
died suddenly at Astorga in 1112, leaving his wife Theresa to rule the 
county of Portugal during the minority of his infant son, Affonso 
Henriques. 

5. “Affonso Henriques, who, at the age of seventeen, assumed the 
government [1112-1185], was one of the heroes of the Middle Ages. He 
succeeded to the rule of the county of Portugal when it was still regarded 
as a fief of Galicia; and after nearly sixty years of incessant fighting, 
he bequeathed to his son a powerful little kingdom, whose independence 
was unquestioned, and whose fame was spread abroad throughout Chris- 
tendom by the reports of the victories of its first king over the Mcham- 
medans. The four wars of independence which Affonso Henriques waged 
against Alphonso VII, lasted more than twelve years, and were fought 
out on the Galician frontier with varying success, until the question of 
Portuguese independence was peaceably established and confirmed by the 


2Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “ Galicia,” par. 2, 
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valor of the Portuguese knights who overcame those of Castile in the 
famous tournament of Valdevez, and Affonso Henriques assumed the 
title of King of Portugal.” ° 


Mohammedans were finally expelled, and Portugal attained its ultimate 
European limits by the Portuguese conquest of all the territory west of 
the River Guadilquiver, and southward to the sea. Thus Portugal 
effected the expulsion of the Mohammedans from her dominions, two 
hundred and fifty years before Spain completely recovered hers. After 
this had been accomplished there was a long period of comparative 
peace, in which the kingdom and the people greatly prospered. About 
1400 there was begun by the Portuguese an era of exploration and dis- 
covery, that is one of the greatest in the history of the world; that at 
that time led the world; and that brought to the king of Portugal “ an 
income greater than that of any prince in Europe, so that he had no 
need of taxes.” | 

7. This splendid era of discovery was begun by Prince Henry, son 


of King Joao, or John, who by his energy and success acquired the title 


“the Navigator.” “ Until his day the pathways of the human raċe had 
been the mountain, the river, and the plain, the strait, the lake, and the 
inland sea. It was he who conceived the thought of opening a road 
through the unexplored ocean—a road replete with danger, but 
abundant in promise. Born on March 4, 1394, Prince Henry was a 
younger son of King Joao of Portugal, and of Philippa of Lancaster, the 
grandchild of Edward III; so that he was half an Englishman. Prince 
Henry relinquished the pleasures of the court, and took up his abode on 
the inhospitable promontory of Sagres at the extreme southwestern 
angle of Europe.” His great aim was to find the sea-path to the then 
only known Indies. He did not accomplish it; but he did a great thing 
in destroying the terror of the great ocean, and so opening the door of 
Courage to those who should come after. His ships and men reached the 
islands of Madeira and Porto Santo in 1418 and 1420, which were 
granted to him by the king, his brother, in 1433. They doubled the 
Cape of Bojador in 1433. In 1435 they went a hundred and fifty miles 
beyond Cape Bojador. In 1443 they went twenty-five miles beyond Cape 
sia, art. “Portugal,” pars. 4, 6. 
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Blanco. In 1445 they reached the mouth of the River Senegal. In 1455 
he passed Cape Verde and went as far as to the mouth of the River 
Gambia. Prince Henry, the Navigator, died Nov. 13, 1460. 

8..The enterprise which Prince Henry, the Navigator, had so well 
begun, was continued after his death. In 1462 the Cape Verde Islands 
were discovered and colonized. In the same year an expedition under 
Pedro de Cintra reached a point on the Serra Leone coast, six hundred 
miles beyond the Gambia. In 1469 another expedition under Fernan 
Gomez reached the Gold Coast. In 1484 Diogo Cam reached the mouth of 
the Congo. In 1486 Barholomew Dias succeeded in rounding the 
extreme southern point of Africa, as far as to Algoa Bay. The cape he 
named Cabo Tormentoso,— Cape Torment,— but the king of Portugal, 
Joao II, cheered with the prospect that the way was now surely opened 
to India, named it Cape of Good Hope. 

9. This continued series of successes had drawn to Lisbon, the 
Portuguese capital, adventurous strangers “ from all parts of the world ;” 
and among these there came from Genoa, in Italy, in 1470, Christopher 
Columbus. He entered the service of the king of Portugal, where he 
remained till 1484, making “ several voyages to the coast of Guinea.” As 
early as 1474 he had determined in his mind that the world is round; 
that therefore India should be reached by sailing westward; and that 
he would sail in that direction to find it. His project he made known to 
King Joao II, who referred him to his Committee of Council for Geo- 
graphical Affairs. The committee rendered a decidedly adverse report; 
but the bishop of Ceuta, seeing that the king was inclined to favor 
Columbus’s view, suggested to him that he reap the advantage of it by 
sending an expedition unknown to Columbus. The king adopted the 
suggestion, sent out his expedition which from fear soon returned. Co- 
lumbus, discovering the trick that had been attempted, in just indigna- 


tion quitted Lisbon in 1484; and so the glory and the wonders of the — 


discovery of the Western Continent, the New World, was lost to. Portugal. 

10. The Portuguese, however, having passed the most southern point 
of Africa, followed up the attempt to reach India by sailing eastward. 
In July, 1497, Vasco da Gama sailed from Lisbon. November 22 he 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. Christmas day, as he was sailing along, 
land was sighted, which, in honor of the day, he named Natal. April 7, 
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1498, he reached Mombas, on the east coast of Africa, near the equator ; 
and May 20, 1498, the India problem was solved by his sighting the 
Malabar coast of Western India, and anchoring his ships before Calicut. 
March 9, 1500, another expedition left Lisbon, under the command of 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, and April 22 discovered the southeast coast of 
Brazil, taking possession in the name of the king of Portugal. Cabral 
then sailed for India, arriving at Calicut in September, and contin- 
ued his voyage southward as far as to Cananore, and finally to Cochin. 
In 1501 Joao da Nova discovered the island of Ascension, and Amer- 
igo Vespucci discovered the Rio Plata and Paraguay. Ceylon was dis- 
covered in 1505. In 1506 Albuquerque “explored the coasts of Arabia 
and Persia, made the king of Ormus tributary to the king of Portugal, 
and sent embassies to Abyssinia.” In.1510 he conquered Goa, on the 
Indian coast, a little north of Calicut. In 1512 the Moluccas, or Spice 
Islands, off the east coast of China, were discovered; and in 1517 the 
grand era of Portuguese discovery was fitly rounded out by Fernam Peres 
de Andrade’s discovery of China, and entering “into commercial rela- 
tions with the governor of Canton.” 

11. These discoveries led. large numbers of the Portuguese to 
emigrate in search of fortune; and the great wealth poured into the king- 
dom by the trade of the new lands, induced luxury and consequent ener- 
vation of those who remained at home: while there was also no immi- 
gration, and the soil was worked by slaves. These things of themselves 
weakened the kingdom ; but as though to make its decline certain, in 1536 
King Joao III established the Inquisition, which “ quickly destroyed all 
that was left of the old Portuguese spirit.” Because of these things 
at home and the tyranny and corruption of the governors in the colonies, 
“everything went from bad to worse.” In 1578 the direct royal succes- 


_ sion expired with King Sebastian. The kingdom fell for two years to the 


late king’s uncle, who was old, and died the last day of January, 1580; 
and, in the confusion and intrigues of the several aspirants to the 
throne that followed, Philip II, king of Spain, was successful in seizing 
the kingdom and making himself also king of Portugal. 


12. In 1640 the Portuguese revolted. and were successful in casting 


off the yoke of Spain, in expelling the Spaniards 1 ‘from “Portugal; and 


in re-establishing a kingdom of their own by crowning a king of their own 
2 
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choice — the duke of Braganza as King Joao IV. During “ the sixty 


, the trade of her wide Possessions, and 
possessions themselves, had been absorbed 
From this Portugal ne na 

i g ver recovered ; and has since h 
very little power or influence outside her proper European limits 4 


years’ captivity ” to Spain, however 
a considerable portion of those 
by other nations. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE FRANKS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


T was by the Franks, under the leadership of Clovis, that the Visi- 

gothic monarchy was broken and deprived of its possessions in Gaul, 
which it had held for nearly a hundred years. Thus, of the Ten King- 
doms, after the Visigoths the Franks were the next in order to make 
their power predominant, and even supreme. 

2. As late as “thirty years after the battle of Chalons” the tribes 
of the Franks who had “settled in Gaul were not yet united as one 
nation.” “Several tribes, independent one of another, were planted 
between the Rhine and the Somme; there were some in the environs of 
Cologne, Calais, Cambrai, even beyond the Seine and as far as Le Mans, 
on the confines of the Britons. . . . The two principal Frankish tribes 
were those of the Salian Franks and the Ripuarian Franks, settled, the 
latter in the east of Belgica, on the banks of the Moselle and the Rhine; 
the former toward the West, between the Meuse, the ocean, and the 
Somme. ~Meroveus, whose name was perpetuated in his line, was one 
of the principal chieftains of the Salian Franks; and his son Childeric, 
who resided in Tournay, where his tomb was discovered in 1655, was 
the father of Clovis, who succeeded him in 481, and with whom really 
commenced the kingdom and history of France.”— Guizot.* 

8. As lafe as A. D. 486 there was a small portion of Gaul, embracing 
the cities of Rheims, Troyes, Beauvais, Amiens, and the city and diocese 
of Soissons, which was still fairly Roman, and was ruled by Syagrius, 
a Roman, under the title of Patrician, or, as some give it, king of the 
Romans. “The first exploit of Clovis was the defeat of S rius,” in 
A.D..486, and the reduction of the country which had acknowledged his 
authority. By this victory all the country of Gaul north of the Moselle, 
clear to the Seine, was possessed by the Franks. “The Belgic cities 
surrendered to the king of the Franks; and his dominions were enlarged 


1“ History of France,” chap. vii, par. 9. 
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toward the east by the ample diocese of Tongres, which Clovis subdued 
in the tenth year of his reign.” — Gibbon. 

4. Until this time the Franks and the Alemanni had made almost 
equal progress in Gaul, and had made their conquests in that province, 
apparently in perfect national friendliness. But now both nations had 
become so powerful that it was impossible that two such fierce and war- 
like nations should subsist side by side without an appeal to arms for the 
decision of the question as to which should have the supremacy. 

5. “From the source of the Rhine to its conflux with the Main and 
the Moselle, the formidable swarms of the Alemanni commanded either 
side of the river by the right of ancient possession, or recent victory. 
They had spread themselves into Gaul, over the modern provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine; and their bold invasion of the kingdom of Cologne 
summoned the Salic prince to the defense of his Ripuarian allies. Clovis 
encountered the invaders of Gaul in the plain of Tolbiac [A. D. 486], 
about twenty-four miles from Cologne; and the two fiercest nations of 
Germany were mutually animated by the memory of past exploits, and 
the prospect of future greatness. The Franks, after an obstinate 
struggle, gave way; and the Alemanni, raising a shout of victory, im- 
petuously pressed their retreat. But the battle was restored by the 
valor, and the conduct, and perhaps by the piety, of Clovis; and the 
event of the bloody day decided forever the alternative of empire or 
servitude. The last king of the Alemanni was slain in the field, and 
his people were slaughtered, or pursued, till they threw down their arms, 
and yielded to the mercy of the conqueror. Without discipline it was 
impossible for them to rally; they had contemptuously demolished the 
walls and fortifications which might have protected their distress; and 
they were followed into the heart of their forests by an enemy not less 
active, or intrepid, than themselves. 

6. “ The great Theodoric congratulated the victory of Clovis, whose 
sister Albofleda the king of Italy had lately married; but he mildly 
interceded with his brother in favor of the suppliants and fugitives, who 
had implored his protection. The Gallic territories, which were pos- 
sessed by the Alemanni, became the prize of their conqueror; and the 
haughty nation, invincible, or rebellious, to the arms of Rome, acknowl- 

2 Id., ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. xxxviii, par. 4. 
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edged the sovereignty of the Merovingian kings, who graciously permitted 
them to enjoy their peculiar manners and MAIRE TIOUNE, under "e gov- 
ernment of official, and, at length, of hereditary dukes.”— Gibbon. i 
7. The defeat of the Burgundians followed that of the Alemsoni 
a. D. 499. “The kingdom of the Burgundians, which was defined by 
the course of two Gallic rivers, the Saone and the Rhone, extended 
from the forest of Vosges to the Alps and the sea of Marseilles. ; The 
scepter was in the hands of Gundobald. That valiant and ambitious 
prince had reduced the number of royal candidates by the death of two 
brothers, one of whom was the father of Clotilda; but his imperfect 
prudence still permitted Godesil, the youngest of his brothers, to possess 
ndent principality of Geneva. 
a i ‘<The ilana at his brother -was already seduced ; and the 
obedience of Godegesil, who joined the royal standard with the troops of 
Geneva, more effectually promoted the success of the conspiracy. While 
the Franks and Burgundians contended with equal valor, his seasonable 
desertion decided the event of the battle; and as Gundobald was faintly 
supported by the disaffected Gauls, he yielded to the arms of Clovis 
[a D. 500], and hastily retreated from the field, which appears to have 
been situate between Langres and Dijon. He distrusted the strength 
of Dijon, a quadrangular fortress, encompassed by two rivers, and by a 
wall thirty feet high, and fifteen thick, with four gates, and thirty- 
three towers; he abandoned to the pursuit of Clovis the important cities 
of Lyons and Vienna; and Gundobald still fled with precipitation, till 
he had reached Avignon, at the distance of two hundred and fifty miles 
from the field of battle. A long siege and an artful negotiation admon- 
ished the king of the Franks of the danger and difficulty of his enter- 
prise. He imposed a tribute on the Burgundian prince, compelled him 
to pardon and reward his brother’s treachery, and proudly returned to his 
own dominions, with the spoils and captives of the southern provinces. 
9. “ This splendid triumph was soon clouded by the intelligence 
that Gundobald had violated his recent obligations, and that the unfor- 
tunate Godegesil, who was left at Vienna with a garrison of five thousand 
Franks, had been besieged, surprised, and massacred by his inhumàn 
brother. Such an outrage might have exasperated the patience of the 
37d., par. 5. 
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most peaceful sovereign; yet the conqueror of Gaul dissembled the 
injury, released the tribute, and accepted the alliance and military 
service of the king of Burgundy. Clovis no longer possessed those 
advantages which had assured the success of the preceding war, and his 
rival, instructed by adversity, had found new resources in the affections 
of his people. The Gauls or Romans applauded the mild and impartial 
laws of Gundobald, which almost raised them to the same level with their 
conquerors. The bishops were reconciled and flattered by the hopes, 
which he artfully suggested, of his approaching conversion ; and though 
he eluded their accomplishment to the last moment of his life, his 
moderation secured the peace and suspended the ruin of the kingdom 
of Burgundy.” — Gibbon.* 

10. In A. D. 507 Clovis turned his arms against, tl sigoth 
southwestern Gaul, who were ruled by Alaric II. “© At ‘the ‘third hour 
of the day, about ten miles from Poitiers, Clovis overtook, and instantly 
attacked, the Gothic army, whose defeat was already prepared by terror 
and confusion. Yet they rallied in their extreme distress, and the 
martial youths, who had clamorously demanded the battle, refused to 
survive the ignominy of flight. The two kings encountered each other 
in single combat. Alaric fell by the hand of his rival; and the vic- 
torious Frank was saved, by the goodness of his cuirass, and the vigor 
of his horse, from the spears of two desperate Goths, who furiously rode 
against him to revenge the death of their sovereign. The vague ex- 
pression of a mountain of the slain serves to indicate a cruel though 
indefinite slaughter.”— Gibbon.” Ina. D. 508 a treat of peace was 
made between the two peoples. “The Visigoths were suffered to re- 
tain the possession of Septimania, a narrow tract of seacoast, from 
the Rhone to the Pyrenees; but the ample province of Aquitain, from 
those mountains to the Loire, was indissolubly united to the kiaiii of 
France.” $ 

11. In A. D. 510, Anastasius, emperor of the Eastern Empire of 
Rome, sent to Clovis “at Tours a solemn embassy, bringing to him the 
titles and insignia of Patrician and Consul. ‘ Clovis, says Gregory 
of Tours, * put on the tunic of purple and the chlamys and the diadem : 
then mounting his horse he scattered with his own hand and with 

4Id., pars. 8, 9. 5 Id., par. 12, 6 Id. 
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much bounty gold and silver amongst the people on the road which lies 
between the gate of the court belonging to the basilica of St. Martin 
and the church of the city. From that day he was called Consul and 
Augustus. On leaving the city of Tours he repaired to Paris, where he 
fixed the seat of his government.’ 

12. “ Paris was certainly the political center of the dominion, the 
intermediate point between the early settlements of his race and him- 
self in Gaul, and his new Gallic conquests; but he lacked some of the 
possessions nearest to him. ... To the east, north, and southwest 
of Paris were settled some independent Frankish tribes, governed by 
chieftains with the name of kings. So soon as he had settled in Paris, 
it was the one fixed idea of Clovis to reduce them all to subjection. 
He had conquered the Burgundians and the Visigoths; it remained for 
him to conquer and unite together all the Franks. The barbarian 
showed himself in his, true colors, during this new enterprise, with his 
violence, his craft, his cruelty, and his perfidy.” By the basest treachery 
and by sheer murder he put out of his way the kings of these Frankish 
tribes; and “so Clovis remained sole king of the Franks: for all the 
independent chieftains had disappeared.”— Guizot." 

_ 13. Clovis died, Nov. 27, 511; and his dominions were divided 
among his four sons — Theodoric, or Thierry I, Childebert, Clodomir, 


-and Clotaire I. Theodoric, or Thierry I, the eldest son, had the 


northeastern portion, which lay on both sides of the Rhine, with his 
capital at Metz. Childebert, the second son, held the central part, the 
country around Paris, with Paris as his capital. Clodomir, the third 
son, received western Gaul, along the Loire; and had his capital at 
Orleans. Clotaire, the youngest son, ruled in the northern part of 
Gaul, with his ‘capital at Soissons. The Alemanni under the governor- 
ship of dukes, belonged with the eastern: partition and were tributary 
to Theodoric. The Burgundians were still ruled by their own kings 
until 532, when the last Burgundian king, Sigismond, the son of Gundo- 
bald, was removed by being buried alive in a deep well, and the Bur- 
gundians, too, ruled by dukes, “were still permitted to enjoy their 
national laws under the obligation of tribute and military service; and 
the Merovingian princes peaceably reigned over a kingdom, whose glory 
7“ History of France,” chap. vii, pars. 4, 5 from end. l 
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and greatness had been first overthrown by the arms of Clovis.”— 
Gibbon.® 
14. The quadruple division of the dominions of Clovis ended in 558 
by being merged in the sole rule of Clotaire I, who held the power till 
his death in 561, when it was again divided into four parts among his 
four sons — Charibert, king of Paris; Gontran, of Orleans; Sigebert, 
of Metz; and Chilperic, of Soissons. The Burgundians fell to the 
portion of Gontran, who left Orleans, and fixed his capital in their 
country. . 
15. “In 567 Charibert, king of Paris, died, without children, and 
a new partition left only three kingdoms — Austrasia, Neustria, and 
Burgundy. Austrasia, in the east, extended over the two banks of the 
Rhine, and comprised, side by side with Roman towns and districts, 
populations that had remained Germanic. [The Alemanni — Suabians 
— belonged in this division.] Neustria, in the west, was essentially 
Gallo-Roman, though it comprised in the north the old territory of the 
Salian Franks, on the borders of the Scheldt. Burgundy was the old 
kingdom of the Burgundians, enlarged in the north by some few coun- 
ties. Paris, as having been the residence of Clovis, their common 
progenitor, “was kept as a sort of neutral city, which none of them 
could enter without the common consent of all.”— Guizot.® 
16. In a. D. 567-570, the Lombards, who until this time had con- 
tinued to dwell in Noricum and northern Panmonia, led by their King 
Alboin, removed to Italy.1° “The victorious Autharis [A. D. 584-590] 
asserted his claim to the dominion of Italy. At the foot of the Rhetian 
Alps, he subdued the resistance, and rifled the hidden treasures, of a se- 
questered island in the lake of Comum. At the extreme point of Calabria, 
he touched with his spear a oolumm on the seashore of Rhegium, pro- 
claiming that ancient landmark to stand the immovable boundary of his 
kingdom.” With the exception of the possessions of the Exarchate of 
Ravenna, and some cities on the coast, “the remainder of Italy was 
possessed by the Lombards; and from Pavia, the royal seat, their king- 
dom was extended to the east, the north, and the west, as far as the 


8“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. xxxviii, par. 10, 
9“ History of France,” chap. vili, par. 1. 


10 “Great Empires of Prophecy,” chap. xliv, pars. 17-19, 
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confines of the Avars," the Bavarians, and the Franks of Austrasia and 
2 — Gibbon.” 

oer Oe a N 613 new incidents connected with family matters 

placed Clotaire II, son of Chilperic, and heretofore king of Soissons, 

in possession of the three kingdoms” of Austrasia, Neustria, and Bae 

gundy. Clotaire II “kept them united until 628 and left them so p 

his son Dagobert I, who remained in possession of them until 638. 


his death a new division of the Frankish dominions took place, no longer 


into three but two kingdoms: Austrasia being the one, and Neustria and 
Burgundy the other.” — Guizot. ` ae 

ie k tracing this history farther. it is essential to note the rise of 
a new character in these kingdoms,— the Mayor of the Palace,— which 
finally developed the era of Charlemagne, The last king of the line of 
Clovis, who displayed or possessed any of the characteristics of a king 


was Dagobert I. After his death in a. D. 638, the kings dwindled into 


insignificance, if not idiocy, and the Mayors of Te e Te 3 
authority, yet always in the name of the “ do-nothing kings L e 
struggle for supremacy was kept up between the mayors, as it ha o 
before by the kings. Finally, in a. p. 687, Pepin of Heristal, Mayor : 
the Palace, of Austrasia defeated Berthar, mayor of ernie a the 
battle of Testry, and so brought the contest virtually to an end. From 


` that time to the end of his life, in A. D. 714, Pepin of Heristal was 


unquestioned master of all Franks, the kings under him being oo 
insignificant.” Pepin of Heristal was succeeded by his son Charles, 
who in A. p. 732 won the name of Martel — the Hammer — by the crush- 
ing defeat which he gave to the Saracens under Abdel-Rahman at the 
Be Charles Martel died Oct. 22, 741, and left his dominions divided 
between his two sons, Pepin the Short, and Carloman. Pepin had Neus- 
tria, Burgundy, Provence, and the suzerainty of Aquitaine. Carloman 
had Austrasia, Thuringia, and Allemannia. Each, however, witi only 
the title of Mayor of the Palace. In 746 Carloman abdicated his power, 
left his dominions to Pepin, had Pope Zachary to make him a monk, 

11 The Avars were a Scythian people of North Central Asia, who entered in the sixth 
century the territory that is now Hungary. 


12“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. xlv, pars. 14, 15, 
13“ History of France,” chap. viii, par. 2, 
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and shut himself up in the monastery of Monte Casino. Thus in 747 
Pepin the Short found himself sole master of all the heritage of Clovis, 
but still with only the title of Mayor of the Palace. At last in 751 he 
decided to put an end to the fiction. He sent an embassy to the pope 
to consult him “on the subject of the kings then existing amongst the 
Franks, and who bore only the name of king without enjoying a tittle 
of royal authority.” The pope, who had been already posted on the 
matter, answered that “it was better to give the title of king to him 
who exercised the sovereign power.” Accordingly the next year in March, 
752, “in the presence and with the assent of the general assembly ” at 
Soissons, Pepin was proclaimed king of the Franks, and received from 
the hand of St. Boniface the sacred anointing. “ At the head of the 
Franks, as Mayor of the Palace from 741, and as king from 752, Pepin 
had completed in France and extended in Italy the work which his father 
Charles Martel had begun and carried on from 714 to 741 in State and 
Church. He left France reunited in one and placed at the head of 
Christian Europe.”— G@uizot.1¢ He died at the monastery of St. Denis, 
Sept. 18, 768. 

20. Pepin, like his father, left. his dominions to two sons, Charles 
and Carloman; but in 771 Carloman died, leaving Charles sole kine 
who, by his remarkable ability, became Charles the Great — CHARLE- 
MAGNE. “The appellation of great has often been bestowed and some- 
times deserved, but CHARLEMAGNE is the only prince in whose favor 
the title has been indissolubly blended with the name. . . . The dignity 
of his person, the length of his reign, the prosperity of his arms, the 
vigor of his government, and the reverence of distant nations, distinguish 
him from the royal crowd; and Europe dates a new era from his restora- 
tion of the Western Empire.”— Gibbon.*® 

21. It seems almost certain that Charlemagne really aspired to the 
restoration of the Roman Empire. But one life was too short, and there 
was no second Charlemagne. Besides this, the prophetic word was 
written that when once Rome was divided into its ten parts, they should 
not be made to cleave one to another any more than could iron and clay. 

22. Charlemagne reigned forty-six years — forty-three from the 


14" History of France,” chap. ix. 
18“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. xlix, par. 21, 
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death of Carloman — thirty-three of which were spent in almost cease- 
less wars. He conducted, in all, fifty-three expeditions — thirty-one 
against the Saxons, Frisons, Danes, Slavs, Bavarians, and the Avars in 
southern Germany, Bohemia, Noricum, and Pannonia ; five against the 
Lombards, in Italy; twelve against the Saracens, in Spain, Corsica, and 
Sardinia; two against the Greeks; and three in Gaul itself against the 
Aquitanians and the Britons. Thus Saxony, Bohemia, Bavaria, Pan- 
nonia; the Lombard kingdom of Italy as far as the duchy of Bene- 
ventum; that part of Spain between the Pyrenees and the river Ebro; 
Burgundy, Alemannia, and all Gaul, were subject to Charlemagne. 

23. He already wore the iron crown of Lombardy, in addition to 
bearing the kingship of all the Frankish dominions; and on Christmas 
day, 800, in the church of St. Peter, Pope Leo III placed a precious 
crown upon the head of this mighty king, while the great dome resounded 
with the acclamations of the people: “ Long life and victory to Charles, 
the most pious Augustus, crowned by God the great and pacific em- 
peror of the Romans.” “ And when in 801 an embassy arrived with 
curious presents from Harun-al-Rashid, the great caliph who held in 
the East the like position to that held by Charles in the West, men rec- 
ognized it as a becoming testimony to the world-wide reputation of the 
Frankish monarchy.” “For fourteen years, with less of fighting and 
more of organization, Charles the Great proved that he was worthy of 
his high title and revived office of emperor of the West.” 

24. But this honor, this power, and this glory were short-lived. 
Charlemagne died at Aix-la-Chapelle, Jan. 28, 814, and the unity of the 
empire which he had formed was at an end. “ Like more than one great 
barbaric warrior, he admired the Roman Empire that had fallen,— its 
vastness all in one and its powerful organization under the hand of a 
single master. He thought he could resuscitate it, durably, through 
the victory of a new people and a new faith, by the hand of Franks and 
Christians. With this view he labored to conquer, convert, and govern. 
He tried to be, at one and the same time, Cesar, Augustus, and Con- 
stantine. And for a moment he appeared to have succeeded; but the 
appearance passed away with himself. The unity of the empire and the 
absolute power of the emperor were buried in his grave.” — Guizot.*° — 


16 “ History of France,” chap. xi, end. 
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25. Charlemagne was succeeded by his only surviving son, Louis 
the Pious, or Easy, upon whom he had fixed the succession in 813, about 
six months before his death. Louis passed his life in a struggle with 
an ambitious second wife, and three undutiful sons, who by constant 
rebellions abused his natural gentleness and goodness. In the quarrels 
and jealousies of his sons he was twice deposed and twice restored ; 
and perhaps only escaped a third deposition, by his death, June 20, 840. 
This set his sons free to wrangle among themselves, which they did till 
the fearful battle of Fontanet, June 25, 841; and the treaty of Verdun, 
August, 843, put an end to their mutual struggles and “to the griefs 
of the age.” Lothair, the eldest son, retained the title of emperor; and 
received the Italian territory, with a long, narrow strip stretching from 
the Gulf of Lyons to the North Sea, bounded on the east by the Alps 
and the Rhine, and on the west by the Rhone, the Saone, the Meuse, 
and the Scheldt. Charles the Bald had all the rest of Gaul. Louis the 
German received Alemannia and all the rest of the German lands east 
of the Rhine, with the towns of Mainz, Worms, and Spires, on the 
western bank of that river. 

26. This division, though counted as marking the real beginning 
of the history of France and Germany as separate kingdoms, continued 
but a short time. For the emperor Lothair died in 855, and was suc- 
ceeded in his possessions to the north of Italy by Lothair II, who died 
in 869, when Charles the Bald seized upon his territory. But Louis 
the German disputed his seizure of the whole prize, and in 870 they 
signed the treaty of Mersen by which Louis became possessed of most 
of Lotharingia, or, as it was now called, Lorraine; Charles the Bald the 
rest of it; and Lothair’s brother, Louis II, was allowed to retain the 
possessions of his father in Italy. Louis II died in 875, and Charles 
the Bald managed to secure the imperial crown, and aimed at the pos- 
session of the whole empire with it. But Louis the German, at his 
death in 876, had divided Germany among his three sons,— Carlman, 
Louis, and Charles,— the second of whom, Louis, met Charles the Bald 
on the field of Andernach, and gained such a victory over him as not 
only to put an effectual damper upon his imperial aspirations, but to 
force him to give up the portions of Lorraine that had been ceded to 
his father by the treaty of Mersen. Carlman and Louis both soon died, 
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and the German kingdom passed to Charles surnamed “the Fat,” the 
youngest of the three sons of Louis the German. 

27. Charles the Fat, incompetent, indolent, and gluttonous, became, 
without any effort of his own, sovereign of all the dominions of Charle- 
magne, except Burgundy, which now became again an independent state. 
Alemannia — Swabia — he inherited from his father in 876; by the 
death of his brother Carlman, he received Bavaria, and became king of 
Italy, in 880; he was crowned emperor in 881; the death of his brother 
Louis of Saxony gave him all the rest of the Germanic possessions; and 
as Charles the Bald had died in 877, and had no successor who could 
relieve France from the scourge of the Northmen, Charles the Fat was 
invited to become the king of France, at the death of Carloman in 885. 
But instead of boldly meeting the Northmen with an army, he adopted 


_ the policy of buying off these bold savages who had plundered Cologne 


and Treves, and had fed their horses over the very grave and in the 
beautiful basilica of Charlemagne. And when they laid siege to Paris 
and Charles still pursued the same cowardly course, his disgusted sub- 
jects under the leadership of his nephew Arnulf, deposed him in 887, 
and in a week or two afterward he died. Charles the Fat was the last 
ruler who ever reigned over both France and Germany. After his 
deposition, the history of these two countries is distinct. 

28. At the time of the deposition of Charles the Fat, France proper 
was already broken up into “twenty-nine provinces or fragments of 
provinces which had become petty states, the former governors of which, 
under the names of dukes, counts, marquises, and viscounts, were 
pretty nearly real sovereigns. Twenty-nine great fiefs, which have 


' played a special part in French history, date back to this epoch.”— 


Guizot. This divided condition of things prevented any systematic 
defense of the land against the Norman invasions, which like wave after 
wave of a mighty tide flooded the land. After Charles the Fat had 
so signally failed them in their struggle against the Normans, the states 
of France chose from among themselves to be central ruler and king, 
Eudes, count of Paris. Before Charles the Fat had come to Paris with 


his army only to buy off the Normans, Eudes had demonstrated his 


ability and valor, in the defense of Paris against the terrible siege pressed 
17 ** History of France,” chap, xiii, par. 2. , 
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by the Normans led by Rolf ; and he was now, A. D. 888, rewarded with 
the position and title of king. 

R9. The. Northmen — Nor’men, Nor’man, Normans — were people 
of the far north: first of Scandinavia in general, later more especially 
of Norway. Their invasions of France began even in the time of Charle- 
magne. For when Charlemagne one day “arrived by mere hap and 
unexpectedly in a certain town of Narbonnese- Gaul, whilst he was at 
dinner and was as yet unrecognized by any, some corsairs of the North- 
men came to ply their piracies in the very port. When their vessels 
were descried, they were supposed to be Jewish traders according to 
some, African according to others, and British in the opinions of others; 
but the gifted monarch, perceiving by the build and lightness of the 
craft, that they bore not merchandise, but foes, said to his own folks: 
< These vessels be not laden with merchandise, but manned with cruel 
foes.’ At these words all the Franks, in rivalry one with another, ran 
to their ships, but uselessly; for the Northmen. . . feared lest all 
their fleet should be taken or destroyed in the port, and they avoided, 
by a flight of inconceivable rapidity, not only the glaives, but even the 
eyes, of those who were pursuing them. 

30. “ Pious Charles, however, a prey to well-grounded fear, rose up 
from the table, stationed himself at a window looking eastward, and 
there remained a long while, and his eyes were filled with tears. As 
none durst question him, this warlike prince explained to the grandees 
who were about his person, the cause of his movement and of his tears: 
“Know ye, my lieges, wherefore I weep so bitterly? Of a surety I fear 
not lest these fellows should succeed in injuring me by their miserable 
piracies ; but it grieveth me deeply that, whilst I live, they should have 
been nigh to touching at this shore; and I am a prey to violent sorrow 
when I foresee what evils they will heap upon my descendants and their 
people.’ ” 

31. “The forecast and the dejection of Charles were not unrea- 
sonable. It will be found that there is special mention made, in the 
Chronicles of the ninth and tenth centuries, of forty-seven incursions 
into France, of Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, and Irish pirates, all com- 
prised under the name of Northmen; and, doubtless, many other in- 


cursions of less gravity have left no trace in history.”— Guizot.1® It 
18“ History of France,” chap. xii, pars. 3-5. 
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was one of the greatest of these invasions, led by Rollo, or Rolf, that 
resulted in the raising of Eudes, count of Paris, to the kingship in 888. 
When questioned by a messenger of the Franks, as to their intentions, 
Rollo answered : “ We be Danes; and all be equally masters amongst us. 
We be come to drive out the inhabitants of this land, and subject it as 
our Own country.” 19 
32. The contest between Eudes and Rollo was variable; but with 
the general gain in favor of the Normans. This because Rollo showed 
_himself friendly to the people not found in arms, and treated gently 


_ those in the towns and country which he gained. Thus not only were 


the Franks kept from uniting solidly against the Normans, but some 
_ of the divisions were actually won to co-operation with them. In addi- 
tion to this successful policy toward the people of France, Rollo held 
the lasting friendship of Alfred the Great, and his successor, Athel- 
_ stane, of England. “ He thus became, from day to day, more reputable 
as well as more formidable in France, insomuch that Eudes himself 
was obliged to have recourse, in dealing with him, to negotiations and 
presents.” 2° 
33. The provinces of southern France had not acknowledged Eudes 
as king. When he had quieted the Normans, Eudes ventured an attempt 
to compel the southern provinces to acknowledge him as king. Then the 
southern lords united with the disaffected parties in the northern prov- 
inces, held at Rheims in 893 “a great assembly,’ and elected as rival 
king, Charles the Simple. He placed himself under the protection of 
the Emperor Arnulf, of whose house he was; and Arnulf “ formally 
' invested him with the kingdom of France, and sent soldiers to assert his 
claims.” In 898 Eudes died, and Charles the Simple was recognized 
sole king of France. 
34. By this time, Rollo with his Normans had grown to be such a 
power in France “that the necessity of treating with him was clear. 
In 911 Charles, by advice of his councilors and, amongst them, of 


By Robert, brother of the late king Eudes, who had himself become count 


of Paris and duke of France, sent to the chieftain of the Northmen 


__ Franco, archbishop of Rouen, with orders to offer him the cession of a 


considerable portion of Neustria and the hand of his young daughter 


19 Td., par. 10. 20 Id., par. 14. 
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Giséle, on condition that he become a Christian and acknowledge him- 
self the king’s vassal. Rollo, by the advice of his comrades, received 
these overtures with a good grace; and agreed to a truce for three months, 
during which they might treat about peace.”— Guizot. At the end 
of the three months the Normans had concluded to accept in general 
the king’s offer. A day was fixed for the formal settlement of the terms 
of the proposed arrangement. Rollo insisted on receiving much more 
territory than King Charles had originally offered. This, with all other 
matters, was made satisfactory to him and his warriors; and then came 
the fulfillment of their part of the compact — their baptism, and 
Rollo’s swearing fealty as vassal of the king. Rollo and his warriors 
were formally baptized, Rollo receiving the name of Robert; and duly 
receiving in marriage the king’s daughter Gisèle. 

35. Then came the swearing of fealty. This was a ceremony which, 
in those times, was performed “whenever there was a change either 
of the overlord or of the underlord. The duke, count, or whatever he 
was, knelt down before the overlord; and, holding his-hands, swore to 
follow him in war, and to be true to him always. The overlord, in his 
turn, swore to aid him and be a true and good lord to him in return, and 
kissed his brow. In return, the underlord — vassal, as he was called 
— was to kiss the foot of his superior. This was paying homage. Kings 
thus paid homage and swore allegiance to the emperor ; dukes or counts, 
to kings; lesser counts or barons, to dukes; and for the lands they 
owned they were bound to serve their lord in council and in war, and 
not to fight against him. Lands so held were called fiefs ; and the 
whole was called the feudal system.”— Yonge.?? The ceremony passed 
off all smoothly enough until it came to the point where Rollo should 
kiss the king’s foot. This Rollo omitted. The bishops told him that 
one “who received such a gift as the duchy of Normandy, was bound 
to kiss the king’s foot.” But Rollo bluntly answered: “Never will I 
bend the knee before the knees of any; and I will kiss the foot of none.” 

36. However, at the special request of the Franks, and rather than 
to make a breach in the compact, Rollo consented that the king’s foot 
should be kissed; but only by one of his warriors, and so gave order 


2“ History of France,” chap. xii, par. 14. 
22“ The World’s Great Nations,” French History, chap. ix, par. 3. 
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to one standing by. The tall Northman, instead of kneeling and rev- 
erently performing the ceremony, simply stooped and seized the king’s 
foot, and, standing “ bolt upright,” lifted it to his lips: with the result 
that the king, with his throne and all, was upset backward: “which 
caused great bursts of laughter and much disturbance amongst the 
throng. Then the king and all the grandees who were about him — 
prelates, abbots, dukes, and counts — swore, in the name of the Catholic 
faith, that they would protect the patrician Rollo in his life, his members, 
and his folk, and would guarantee to him the possession of the aforesaid 
land, to him and his descendants forever. After which the king, well- 
satisfied, returned to his domains; and Rollo departed with Duke Robert 
for the town of Rouen.” ?3 

37. Thus arose the duchy of Normandy, whose dukes and people 
played such a large part in the history of the later Middle Ages. There 
“the history of Normandy began. Hrolf becomes Duke Robert, his 
people become Frenchmen. The duchy soon grew into a compact and 
orderly state, prosperous and vigorous; Norman towns and churches 
sprang up on all hands; French manners and speech soon ruled supreme; 
and in all the arts of peace, in building, commerce, letters, the Nor- 
mans forthwith took the lead. The noble Scandinavian race, destined 
to influence so large a portion of the world’s history, herein made 
worthy mark on the soil and institutions of France. 

38. “Soon after this time the French lords, headed by Robert, duke 
of France, the ‘king of the barons,’ second son of Robert the Strong, 
rose against their Caroling king [4. D. 922], and shut him up in Laon, 
the last stronghold of his family; thence he fled into Lorraine. On the 
death of Robert, the barons made Rodolf of Burgundy their king, and 
continued the strife; and Charles, falling into the hands of Hubert 
of Vermandois, was held by him as a hostage till his death in 929. 
Rodolf then became undisturbed king till he, too, died in 936. The 


_ barons under the guidance of Hugh ‘the White’ or ‘the Great,’ son 


of Robert, the greatest man of his age, sent over to England for Louis 
the son of Charles, who had been carried thither by his mother for 
safety. . This is that ‘Louis d’Outremer ’—‘ Louis from Over-sea ’— 
who now became king. After showing unusual vigor in a struggle with 


23 Guizot’s “ History of France,” chap. xii, par. 14. 
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Otho the Great of Germany, who claimed the kingship over France, he 
was recognized by all in 941. 


39. “ His reign could be nothing but the miserable record of a strug- 


gle against the great lords, Hugh the Great and Richard of Normandy. 
In this perpetual and wearisome strife he spent his latter days, and 
died, still a young man, in 954. He was the only man of energy among 
all the later Carolings. His son Lothair succeeded. His was a long 
and inglorious reign, ending in 986. His son Louis followed, ruling 
for a single year. He died childless in 987 ; and the only heir to the 
throne — if the feudal lords chose to recognize an hereditary claim — 
was his uncle, Charles, duke of Lorraine. The barons did not choose 
to be so tied. They set the Caroling prince aside, and elected Hugh, 
duke of France, to be king. He was afterward solemnly crowned at 
Rheims by Archbishop Adalberon. Thus did Hugh Capet, founder of 
a great dynasty, come to the throne. With him begins the true history 
of the kingdom of France: we have reached the epoch of the feudal 
monarchy.” 24 

40. “ Hugh Capet, eldest son of Hugh the Great, duke of France, 
was but a Neustrian noble when he was elected king. The house of 
the Carolings was entirely set aside, its claims and rights denied, by 
the new force now growing up, the force of feudalism. The head of the 
barons should be one of themselves; he should stand clear of the im- 
perial ideas and ambitions which had ruled the conduct of his prede- 
cessors ; he should be a Frenchman in speech and birth and thought, 
and not a German; but above all, he must be strong enough to hold 
his own. And among the great lords of northern France, the repre- 
sentative of the house of Robert the Strong held the most central po- 
sition, and united in himself most elements of strength.” ** That the 
king should be strong enough to hold his own, was indeed the greatest 
need, if there were to be any king of France at all. We have seen that 
at the time of the deposition of Charles the Fat, exactly a hundred 
years before, France was broken up into twenty-nine petty states. But 
at the time of the election of Hugh Capet, 987, the number of petty 
states had increased to fifty-five. And the temper of their rulers is 


24 Encyclopedia Britannica, art: “ France,” history, “ Charles the Simple.” 
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aptly indicated in the reply that one of them, Adalbert, count of Per- 


gord, once made to Hugh Capet himself after he had been made king. 


In a tone of superiority, Hugh had asked: “ Who made thee count? ” 
Quick as a flash, Adalbert darted back the words: “ Who made thee 
king ? 23 

41. “It was a confederation of petty sovereigns, of petty despots, 
unequal amongst themselves, and having, one toward another, certain 
duties and rights ; but investéd in their own domains, over their personal 
and direct subjects, with arbitrary and absolute power. This is the 
essential element of the feudal system: therein it differs from every 
other aristocracy, every other form of government. There has been no 
scarcity, in this world, of aristocracies and despotisms. There have 
been peoples arbitrarily governed, nay, absolutely possessed, by a single 
man, by a college of priests, by a body of patricians. But none of these 
despotic governments was like the feudal system. . 

42. “ Liberty, equality, and tranquillity were all alike wanting, from 
the tenth to the thirteenth century, to the inhabitants of each lord’s 
domains: their sovereign was at their very doors, and none of them 
was hidden from him or beyond the reach of his mighty arm. Of all 
tyrannies, the worst is that which can thus keep account of its sub- 
jects; and which sees from its seat, the limits of its empire. The 
caprices of the human will then show themselves in all their intolerable 
extravagance and, moreover, with irresistible promptness. It is then, too, 
that inequality of conditions makes itself more rudely felt: riches, 
might, independence, every advantage and every right present them- 
selves every instant to the gaze of misery, weakness, and servitude. The 
inhabitants of fiefs could not find consolation in the bosom of tran- 
quillity: incessantly mixed up in the quarrels of their lord, a prey to 
his neighbors’ devastations, they led a life still more precarious and still 
more restless than that of the lords themselves, and they had to put 
up at one and the same time with the presence of war, privilege, and 
absolute power.” — Guizot.*® 

43. Politically, feudalism might be defined as the system which made 
the owner of a piece of land, whether large or small, the sovereign of 
those who dwelt thereon: an annexation of personal to territorial 

: 2%“ History of France,” chap. xili, pars. 11-13. 
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authority more familiar to Easter despotism than to the free races of 
primitive Europe. On this principle were founded, and by it are 
explained, feudal law and justice, feudal finance, feudal legislation, 
each tenant holding toward his lord the position which his own tenants 
held toward himself. And it is just because the relation was so uniform, 
the principle so comprehensive, the ruling class so firmly bound to its 
support, that feudalism has been able to lay upon society that grasp 
which the struggles of more than twenty generations have scarcely 
shaken off.”— Bryce.?" 

44. From this point onward to the period of the Reformation, the 
history of France is so wrapped up in contentions with the papacy, 
with the Crusades, and with the “Hundred Years’ War” with Eng- 
land, that it is not necessary to treat it any further separately. The 
dynasty founded in the election of Hugh Capet continues even to-day, 
in certain claimants to the throne of France, if only that throne were 
restored. 


27 “‘ The Holy Roman Empire,” chap. viii, par. 3. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ALEMANNI IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


HE Alemanni and their Suevic brethren who followed them in the 
invasion and division of the Roman Empire took possession of all 
of the Roman provinces of Rhetia and Vindelicia, and the territory 
of Agri Decumates. “Thus the Alemanni filled up all that south- 
western corner of Germany and Switzerland which is naturally bounded 
by the Rhine as it flows westward to Bale and then makes a sudden 
turn at right angles northward to Strasburg, Worms, and Maintz.”— 
Hodgkin. They occupied the northern border of what is now Switzer- 
land, as far south as Winterthur. To this territory to the eastward 
of the northern flow of the Rhine, they also added that part of Gaul 
which lay between the Rhine and Moselle, and the head waters. of the 
Seine. Thus in all at the fall of the empire in 476 the Alemanni occupied 
the country which now comprises Alsace, Lorraine, Baden, Wurtemburg, 
greater part of Bavaria, and the southern of the large divisions of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. } 

2. When the Alemanni were defeated by Clovis, their Gallic pos- 
sessions became the prize of the conqueror, but all the rest they were 
allowed to occupy, and were permitted by Clovis and his successors 
“to enjoy their peculiar manners and institutions, under the government 


of official, and at length of hereditary dukes.”—Gibbon.? These, as 


well as the other German conquests of Clovis, “soon became virtually 
free. They continued to acknowledge Frankish supremacy; but the 
acknowledgment was only formal. At the head of each confederation 
was its own herzog or duke. These rulers were at first appointed by the 
Frankish kings, or received their sanction; but in course of time the 
office became hereditary in particular families.” ® 

1“Ttaly and Her Invaders,” book i, chap. iii, par. 4. 


2**Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. xxxvi, par. 5; xxxviii, par. 5 
3 Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Germany, p 477 a 
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3. Of the Alemanni the two principal dukedoms were Swabia and 
Bavaria; and it is under these two names that their future history is 
found. But as Swabia is the original, and as it has exerted a greater 
influence in the affairs of Germany than has any other confederation, 
it is the one about which most must be said; for the history of it is, in 
a measure, the history of Germany, especially after the treaty of Verdun, 
A. D. 843. 

4. Thassilo, duke of Bavaria, had been on ill terms with Pepin, the 
father of Charlemagne. When Charlemagne came to the throne, Thas- 
silo rendered very indifferent service. His repeated acts of treachery 
caused Charlemagne to remove him, and Bavaria was placed under the 
authority of the margrave of Ostreich. The “ margraves” were “ lords 
of the marches.” The “marches” were formed of the border coun- 
tries, by Charlemagne, over which he appointed “margraves” (mark- 
grafen) “whose duty was to administer justice in his name, to collect 
tribute, and extend his conquests.” Bavaria was ruled by margraves 
till about 900, when it again became a dukedom. The margraviate of 
Ostreich continued till 1156, when it, too, was made a duchy, and thus 

the march of Ostreich — East domain — formed by Charlemagne, was 
the origin of what is now the empire of Austria. 

5.. In the treaty of Verdun, it will be remembered, Louis the Ger- 
man received the whole of Germany east of the Rhine. And as he was 
the first sovereign who ruled over the Germans, and over no other 


western people, he is considered in history as the founder of the king- > 


dom of Germany. At his death, his son Charles the Fat received from 
him Swabia — Alemannia; and, as before shown, by the death of his 
two brothers, Charles inherited all Germany, was made emperor, and 
by invitation assumed the sovereignty of France, but was deposed, and 
Arnulf, his nephew, was chosen king of Germany in his place. Arnulf, 
like Charles the Fat, went to Rome and was crowned emperor. He 
returned in 890 and inflicted such a defeat upon the Northmen that 
“ they never again returned in such numbers as to be a national peril.” 

6. Arnulf died in 899 and was succeeded by his son Louis the Child, 
six years old, who nominally reigned till 911. His reign was one of 
the darkest periods of German history. For, as soon as the Magyars 
— the modern Hungarians — heard that Arnulf had been succeeded 
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by a child, “ they swept into Germany in vast numbers, and fearful was 
the havoc they caused in every part of the kingdom.” “ Where the 
Northmen had whipped with cords, these barbarians lashed with scor- 
pions.” And there was no leader around whom the nation could rally. 
At this time and for about three hundred years, Germany consisted of 
five duchies, — Swabia, Bavaria Franconia, Saxony, and Lorraine. 

7. Louis the Child died in 911. Even while he lived, the dukes were 
virtually kings in their duchies; and when he died, they could have 
been altogether kings, but that the dangers threatened by the Magyars, 
the Slavs, and the Northmen, obliged them to form a central govern- 
ment for the common defense. Accordingly, the nobles assembled at 
Forcheim, and upon the advice of Otto, the duke of Saxony, Conrad, 
duke of Franconia, was made king. But his election displeased the 
dukes of Bavaria, Swabia, and Lorraine. The duke of Lorraine rebelled 
outright. The dukes of Bavaria and Swabia yielded; but the bishops, 
jealous of their power, induced Conrad to force a quarrel with these 
as also with Henry, duke of Saxony. This fairly created an anarchy 
all the days of Conrad; but on his deathbed, 918, he recommended 


that Henry of Saxony be chosen king in his stead. 


8. With Henry began the rule of the house of Saxony, which con- 
tinued one hundred and six years, 918-1024, through Henry I, Otto I, 
Otto II, Otto III, and Henry II. Henry I delivered Germany from 
the scourge of the Magyars; and so thoroughly restored peace and order 
throughout the dominion that when he died, in 936, “every land in- 
habited by German population formed part of the kingdom, and none 
of the duchies were at war with each other nor among themselves.” 
Before his death the nobles had, in national assembly, promised Henry 
that his son Otto should be recognized as his successor, and the promise 
was kept. Otto I the Great reigned from 936-973. His half-brother, 
however, raised a rebellion, and was joined by the dukes of Franconia 
and Bavaria. But by the help of the duke of Swabia the rising was 


put down. A second rebellion was led by Otto’s brother, helped by the 


dukes of Franconia and Lorraine. This, too, was quelled, to the im- 
mense advantage of Otto. 

9. Having secured peace in Germany, and made himself master 
of the kingdom, as none of his immediate predecessors had been, Otto 
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was by far the greatest sovereign in Europe. But not. content with 
this, he decided to take a step that caused Germany ages of trouble — 
he put himself into the hands of the pope, and became the “ protector 
of the Church.” The way in which it was brought about was this: 
Adelaide, the young widow of Lothair, the son of King Hugh of Prov- 
ence,— Burgundy,— had refused to marry the son of Berengar, king 
of Lombardy. For this she was cast into prison and was cruelly treated. 
She appealed to Otto. Her appeal not only touched his sympathies, 
but aroused in him a strong ambition; for he saw the way thus opened 
to imperial authority. 

10. At the head of a strong force Otto crossed the Alps in 951. 
He displaced Berengar, who, “in the extremity of his fortunes, made 
a formal cession of the Italian kingdom, in his own name and in that 
of his son Adalbert to the Saxon, as his overlord.” Upon this Otto 
assumed the title of king of Italy. Besides this, he was so fascinated 
by young Queen Adelaide that in a few weeks he married her. His son 
Ludolf thought his rights threatened by this marriage; returned sul- 
lenly to Germany; and with the archbishop of Mainz formed a con- 
spiracy against his father. Otto, hearing of their plot, hastened home, 
leaving Duke Conrad of Lorraine to attend to affairs in Italy. But 
Conrad restored the crown to Berengar, and returned to Germany and 
joined the conspiracy of Ludolf and the archbishop. War broke out. 
The majority of the kingdom were indeed opposed to Otto: being dis- 
pleased with his ambitious designs in Italy. But Conrad and Ludolf 
basely invited in the terrible Magyars; which so disgusted the Germans 
that the whole nation, with one consent, rallied to the support of Otto. 
At the battle of Lechfeld, 955, Conrad was slain, and the Magyars 
received such an overwhelming defeat that the deliverance of Germany 
was complete. From that time the Magyars began to settle, and “ adapt 
themselves to the conditions of civilized life in the country which they 
now occupy,” and so arose the kingdom of Hungary. 

11. Meantime, in Italy, Berengar and his son Adalbert had laid 
such exorbitant taxes, and had made themselves so tyrannical, that an 
embassy was sent by the most of the bishops and princes, as well as 
the pope, imploring Otto to come again and deliver them. The pope 
at this time was John XII. The legates of the pope “were enjoined 
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to offer the imperial crown to the king of Germany, provided he drove 


out the tyrants, and delivered the mother of all churches from the 


miseries she groaned under and could no longer bear.”— Bower.* At 
this Otto went a second time into Italy, in 962, deposed Berengar, and 
was crowned emperor by the pope. 

12. “ The emperor, at the request of the pope, promised upon oath 
to defend the Roman Church against all her enemies; to maintain her 
in the quiet possession of all the privileges she had enjoyed to that time; 
to restore to the holy see the lands and possessions that belonged to 
St. Peter, as soon as he recovered them; to assist the pope to the utmost 
of his power when assistance was wanted; and lastly to make no 
alteration of the government of Rome without his knowledge or appro- 
bation. At the same time the emperor confirmed all the grants of 
Pepin and Charlemagne; but obliged in his turn the pope and the 
Romans to swear obedience to him, and promise upon oath to lend 
no kind of assistance to Berengar or to his son Adalbert, from whose 
tyranny he was come to deliver them.” * 

13. Thus in the year 962 was formed the “ Holy Roman Empire,” 
that mightiest weapon of the papacy in the Middle Ages. After Otto, the 
sovereign crowned in Germany always claimed it as his right to be after- 
ward crowned in Milan with the iron crown of Lombardy, and in Rome 


with the golden crown of the empire. In 964 Otto returned to Ger- 


many, increased the number of the duchies and nobles, and as he was 
how the protector of the Church, and was set for the promotion of her 
interests, he immensely increased the importance of the prelates. “ They 
received great gifts of land, were endowed with jurisdiction in criminal 
as well as civil cases, and obtained several other valuable sovereign 
tights.” In 966 he went once more to Italy, where he remained till his 


_ death, May 7, 973. 


14. Nothing of particular note occurred in the reigns of the three 
following emperors of the house of Saxony, except that the last one, 
Henry II, made a treaty with Rudolf III, king of Burgundy, by which 
at the death of Rudolf his kingdom was to be united to the empire; 


and showed himself so dutiful to the papacy that both he and his wife 
were made saints. 


4“ Lives of the Popes,” John XII. 5 Id, 
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15, At Henry’s death, in 1024, the great nobles met at Oppenheim, 
and elected Conrad II, a count of Franconia, king. With him began 
the rule of the house of Franconia, which continued one hundred 
years, through Conrad II, Henry III, Henry IV, and Henry V. Through 
the reigns of all, there were plottings, counter-plottings, and wars, civil 
as well as foreign, which kept the nation in a constant turmoil. In 
accordance with the above-mentioned treaty, Conrad, in 1032, received 
into the empire the kingdom of Burgundy; and in 1034 he received in 
Geneva the homage of its leading nobles. Conrad died in 1039, and 
_ was succeeded by his son Henry III, whom, as early as 1026, Conrad 

had caused to be elected king of Germany, and whom he had made 
duke of Bavaria in 1027, and duke of Swabia and king of Burgundy 
in 1038. 

16. At this time the vices of the clergy all over Europe had become 
most scandalous: the popes setting the infamous example. Henry 
entered Rome with an army in 1046, summoned a council, deposed the 
pope who held the throne, and raised to the papal see, Clement II, who, 
in turn, crowned him emperor. In the succeeding ten years of his reign 
it devolved upon Henry to appoint three more popes in the succession ; 
and as all of them were energetic administrators, and exerted them- 
selves to carry out the policy of Henry, thus he did much to stay the 
tide of papal wickedness. 

17. In 1056 Henry III died, and was succeeded by his son Henry, 
six years old, but who had already, at the age of four years, been crowned 
King Henry IV of Germany. He was under guardianship till he was 
fifteen years old, 1065, when he assumed the duties of government, 
and from that time till his death, forty-one years, between the fierce 
arrogance of the papacy and the ambitious jealousies of his own sub- 
ject nobles, he never knew peace. During his reign was the first crusade, 
1095; and he made Welf (or Guelf, or Guelph), of Altdorf in Swabia, 
duke of Bavaria. 

18. Henry IV died in 1106, and was succeeded by his son Henry V. 
War with the papacy was renewed, in which Henry’s chief friends were 
two Swabian princes of the Hohenstaufen family, Frederick and Con- 
rad. Frederick had been made duke of Swabia by Henry IV; and now 
by Henry V, Conrad was made duke of Franconia, which had been 
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directly attached to the crown since the time of Otto I. Henry V was 
succeeded in 1125 by Lothair, duke of Saxony, and when he received 
the imperial crown, Innocent II claimed that he did so as the vassal 
of the pope. Lothair was succeeded in 1137 by the above Conrad, the 


- Swabian duke of Franconia, who became Conrad III. 


19. With Conrad III began the reign of the house of Swabia, or 
Hohenstaufen, which continued one hundred and seventeen years, and 
was the most glorious age of the medieval history of Germany. In 1146 
went forth the second crusade, headed by the Emperor Conrad, and 
Louis VII of France. Conrad died in 1152, when Germany passed under 
the rule of one of the greatest sovereigns she ever had,— Frederick Bar- 
barossa, duke of Swabia,— who reigned thirty-eight years. 

20. Here we must notice the rise of another Swabian family which 
has had a notable course in history, and which is inseparably connected 
with the reign of Frederick Barbarossa. Henry IV made Welf, or Guelf, 
of Swabia, duke of Bavaria. He was succeeded in the duchy of Bavaria 
by his son, Henry the Proud, who was also invested with the duchy of 
Saxony. Henry the Proud rebelled against Conrad III, whereupon both 
his duchies were declared forfeited: Saxony was granted to Albert the 
Bear, a Saxon noble; and Bavaria fell to Leopold, margrave of Austria. 
Henry ‘the Proud suddenly died, and his brother, duke Welf, continued 


_ the contest for his duchies. Welf, hoping to succeed Leopold in the mar- 


graviate, consented to a compromise by which Saxony, with the assent 
of Albert the Bear, was granted to Henry the Lion, the son of Henry 
the Proud. Instead, however, of the margraviate of Austria being given 
to Welf, it passed, in the end, to Henry Jasomirgott.* Welf for years 
contended with his rival, but without avail, for Henry the Lion finally, 
at the head of an army, laid claim to Bavaria as his, by right of inherit- 
ance from his father, Henry the Proud. Frederick Barbarossa, through 
his mother, was allied to the Welfs; and he, having a personal regard for 
Henry the Lion, began his reign by promising to secure for Henry the 
duchy of Bavaria. The margrave Jasomirgott, however, persistently. 
refused to give it up, till at last in 1156 Frederick detached the march of 


6So called from his inveterate habit of confirming his word by the addition, “ Ja, so 
mir Gott hilf '— Yes, so God help me. 
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Austria from Bavaria, made it a duchy with special privileges, and 
bestowed it.on the stubborn margrave. This honor contented Jasomir- 
gott, and left Frederick free to fulfill his promise to Henry the Lion; 
and so Henry received his paternal duchy of Bavaria, in addition to the 
duchy of Saxony which he already held. And from this Swabian — 
Alemannian — house of Welf, or Guelph, is descended in direct line 
through Henry the Proud and Henry the Lion, the house of Hanover, 
which has ruled England from George I— Aug. 1, 1714—to the 
present Edward VII, “Rex Dei gracia.” 

21. Frederick Barbarossa received the German crown at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, March 9, 1152. In October, 1154, he descended to Italy and 
assumed the iron crown of Lombardy. Then, “after apprehending 
Arnold of Brescia, as an earnest of his purpose to support the papal 
cause,” he was crowned emperor by Pope Adrian IV, June 18, 1155. 
From this time onward till 1186 the reign of Frederick was little else 
than a long contest with the Lombard cities and with the popes. By his 
marriage with Beatrice, daughter of the count of Upper Burgundy, he 
added that province to the kingdom of Burgundy and to the empire. He 
thus reasserted the imperial authority in Burgundy and received the 

homage of the Burgundian nobles. Having at last brought these 
_ struggles to an honorable close, he started in 1187 for Palestine at the 
head of the third crusade, but was drowned while crossing a small river 
in Pisidia, June 10, 1190. 

22. Frederick was succeeded by his son, Henry VI, who was crowned 
emperor by Celestine III, March 31, 1191. Richard I of England,— 
Coeur de Lion,— as he was on his way home from the third crusade, had 
been arrested by the duke of Austria, Dec. 21, 1192, and in the 
following March was surrendered to the emperor Henry, who impris- 
oned him. With the money that was paid for Richard’s ransom, the 
emperor was enabled to fit out a fine army, with which he succeeded in 
conquering the Saracen kingdom of Sicily. So great was the authority 
which he acquired that it is supposed to be almost certain that had he 
lived a little longer he would have achieved his great ambition of having 
the crown declared hereditary in his family. But this aspiration was 


quenched by his death in 1197. In his reign, about 1195, began the 
fourth crusade. 
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23. Upon Henry’s death there was a double election. Philip, 
Henry’s son, was favored by a large majority of the princes ; while his 
opponents urged the claims of Otto, son of Henry the Lion. There was 
no hope for Otto, however, had not Innocent III cast into the scale in 
his favor all the influence of the papacy, which at this time was absolute. 
Even with the help of the pope, Otto’s success was exceedingly doubtful 
until Philip was murdered, in 1208. This, of course, put a stop to the 
war, and Otto IV was crowned emperor. 

24. As soon as Otto had been made emperor, he violated all the 
pledges he had made to the pope for the pontiff’s favor, and began to act 
as an independent sovereign. This was what no sovereign could be 
suffered to do while Innocent III was pope. He accordingly played off 
against Otto, Frederick, the son of Henry VI. Otto, thinking to injure 
Frederick’s chances by striking at the pope, went to the support of John, 
of England, against Philip Augustus, of France, but at the battle of 
Bouvines, July 27, 1214, he met a crushing defeat, and fled, a ruined 
emperor. He retired to his hereditary possession, the principality of 
Brunswick, and apart from that has no more place in history. 

25. In the place of Otto IV, Frederick II “ascended the marble 
throne of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, and received the silver 
crown” of Germany, July, 1215; and Nov. 22, 1220, received at 
Rome, from the hands of Pope Honorius IV, the golden crown of the 
empire. In the estimation of his contemporaries, Frederick II was “ the 
wonder of the world.” Though perhaps not the strongest in all respects, 
he was the most brilliant of the German kings. In the beginning of his 
public career, in 1208, at the age of fifteen, he possessed but the crown of 
Sicily; and at his death, Dec. 13, 1250, the splendor of his position 
was such that it has never been surpassed in human history. For then 
he possessed in addition to his original and inherited crown of Sicily, the 
crown of Sardinia; the crown of Burgundy; the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy ; the silver crown of Germany; the golden crown of the empire; 
and last, but in that age the most glorious of all, the crown of Jeru- 
salem, with which he with his own hands had crowned himself, May 18, 

1229, at the time of his recovery of the holy city from the Saracens 
and its restoration to the Church. 

26. In A. D. 1245, July 1%, Frederick was excommunicated by Pope 
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Innocent IV. When he heard of it he laughed, and said: “ ‘Has the 
pope deposed me? Bring me my crowns that I may see of what I am 
deprived.’ Then seven crowns were brought him — the royal crown of 
Germany, the imperial diadem of Rome, the iron circlet of Lombardy, 
the crowns of Sicily, Burgundy, Sardinia, and Jerusalem. He put them 
on his head one after another, and said, ‘I have them still, and none 
shall rob me of them without hard battle.’”* But though Frederick 
feared not the excommunication of the pope, the effect of such a thing 
was always to turn loose the elements of violence among men, and 
especially in Germany. Of that time an old historian says: “ After the 
emperor Frederick was put under the ban, the robbers rejoiced over 
their spoils. Then were the plowshares beaten into swords, and the 
reaping hooks into lances. No one went anywhere without steel and 
stone, to set in blaze whatever he could fire.” 

27. During the reign of Frederick II the conquest of Prussia was 
begun, A. D. 1230, under the leadership of the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order, who “after half a century of hard fighting, found themselves 
masters of the entire country.” Also, in the beginning of his reign the 
fifth crusade was proclaimed by Innocent’ III, 1198; and it went forth 
in 1201. 

28. Frederick II died Feb. 13, 1250, and was succeeded by his 
son, Conrad IV, who reigned only four years: and such was the condition 
of the empire through the contending factions of Germany and the 
intrigues of the pope that he was never actually crowned emperor. He 
died in 1254 and with him ended the line of Hohenstaufen emperors, 
whose rule formed the age “ most interesting in the medizval history of 
Germany.” “Women never held a higher place, nor, on the whole, did 
they ever respond more nobly to the honors freely lavished upon them.” 
“ The problems of government were seen in new lights, partly from the 
study of Roman law which passed from Italy to Germany, partly from 
the summaries of native custom in the ‘ Sachsenspiegel? [Saxon law] 
and ‘ Schwabenspiegel’’ [Swabian — Alemannian — law]. Altogether, 
Germany has seen no more fascinating epoch, none more full of life, 
movement, and color.” £ 


7“ The Story of the Nations,” Germany, chap. xxi, pars. 8, 9. 
8 Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Germany. 
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29. This age of glory was followed by one of misery, called the Great - 
Interregnum, which lasted twenty years. “ This was the saddest time 
that ever was in Germany. Every one did what he liked. The fist and 
the sword decided between right and wrong. The princes and the cities 
were in constant feud. The knights made themselves strong castles and 


_ lived in them on plunder and murder. From their fortresses they 


swooped down on the merchants traveling from town to town and robbed 
them, or levied on them heavy tolls. They went plundering over the level 
land; they robbed the farmers of their cattle, devastated their fields, 
and burned their houses. Moreover, the neighboring nobles and knights 
quarreled with each other and fought, so that the country was one — 
battlefield.” ° 

30. This period of anarchy was turned to account by the papacy 


through Pope Urban IV. Up to this time the election of the emperor 


had always been, virtually, by the leading princes, although each election 
needed the sanction of the whole class of immediate nobles. Now, 
however, mainly by the influence of the pope, the electorate was 
definitely settled upon only the archbishop of Mainz, the archbishop of 
Cologne, the archbishop of Treves, the margrave of Brandenburg, the 
king of Bohemia, and the princes of the house of Wittelsbach (Bavaria), 


_ and of the house of Saxony. 


31. At the beginning of the Great Interregnum, William of Holland 
received a nominal allegiance for two years, when he died; then, about 
1257, there was a double election, of Alphonso of Castile in Spain; and 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, brother of Henry III, of England. Richard 
was crowned, but he visited Germany only three times in the seventeen 
years; while Alphonso never visited it at all, although claiming all the 
time to be its sovereign. The influence of none of these tended in the 


- least degree to check the disorder of the times. When Richard died, the 


princes showed no disposition to choose an emperor; for a condition of 
affairs that allowed every one to do as he pleased was exactly to their 
liking. But the northern revenues of the pope were seriously falling off, 
and this with troubles at home caused a papal longing for an emperor 
again who would be “ the protector of the Church.” The pope, therefore, 


*“ The Stary of the Nations,” Germany, chap. xxii. 
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informed the electors that if they did not choose an emperor he himself 
would appoint one. 

32. Accordingly the electors met in 1273 and raised to the throne 
Rudolf, count of Hapsburg, of Swabia. During the interregnum. Otto- 
car, king of Bohemia, had acquired by marriage and conquest, a great 
territory beyond his native possessions; and his acquisitions included the 
duchy of Austria and its dependencies, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola. 
This made Ottocar the most powerful prince in Germany, and he 
expected to receive the German crown at the election. Therefore, when 
the crown was bestowed upon Rudolf, Ottocar refused to acknowledge 
him as sovereign. War followed, and in the battle of Marchfield, near 
Vienna, A. D. 1278, Ottocar was defeated and slain. Austria, Styria, and 
Carniola were then granted in fief to Rudolf’s son Albert. Thus Rudolf 
made himself memorable as the founder of the house of Hapsburg, 
which has ruled Austria from that time to this; which from his time 
has formed one of the most influential forces in the national life of 
Germany, and which gave sovereigns to Spain in the days of her greatest 
glory. 

33. Rudolf of Swabia died in 1291, and was succeeded by Adolf of 
Nassau, who ruled till 1298, when he was succeeded by Duke Albert of 
Austria, Rudolf’s son. Albert reigned till 1308, and was succeeded by 
Count Henry of Luxembourg, who reigned, as Henry VII, till 1313. 
Upon the death of Henry VII the electors could not agree, and the result 
was a double election — Frederick the Fair, duke of Austria, son of 
Albert; and Louis, duke of Bavaria. War broke out and continued for 
nine years, when, at the battle of Muhlberg, a. p. 1322, Frederick’s army 
was entirely routed, and in 1325 the two rivals agreed to rule in common. 
Frederick died in 1330, and Louis IV reigned till 1347. 


34. At the death of Louis, Gunther, count of Schwarzburg, was . 


elected ; but Charles, king of Bohemia, by liberal bribes, bought off his 
supporters, and Gunther resigned his claim, and Charles IV reigned. 
The working of the imperial electorate had proved to be unsatisfactory ; 
and it was reformed by Charles IV in 1356 by what is known as the 
Golden Bull. By this new arrangement the electorate was allowed to 
include, as formerly, the three archbishops, the king of Bohemia, and 
the margraye of Brandenburg; but only the duke of Saxony, and the 
palsgrave, or count palatine, of the Rhine of the house of Wittelsbach. 
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Thus by Charles in the Golden Bull the electorate was confined to seven 
personages — three archbishops, three lay princes, and one king — and 
ever afterward the emperor was chosen by these officials, who are the 
ones so often referred to in the history of the Reformation, by the term 
“electors.” Luther’s protector, Frederick, was the “elector of Saxony ” 
in his day. 

35. Charles IV added to the original possessions of his house of 
Luxembourg, Silesia, Lower Lusatia, and the margraviate of Branden- 
burg ; and in his last days “ he wore the crowns of Bohemia, of Germany, 
of Burgundy, of Lombardy, and of the empire.” He died at Prague in 
1378, and was succeeded by his son, Wenceslaus. Wenceslaus was 
deposed and the crown was given to Rupert, elector of the palatinate, 
A. D. 1400, who reigned till 1410, when he died and Sigismund, brother 
of Wenceslaus, and king of Hungary, reigned. This was the emperor 
Sigismund who gave up John Huss and Jerome of Prague, to be burned 
by the Council of Constance; which brought on the Hussite wars. Sigis- 
mund was a spendthrift and never had enough money.for his wants; and 
for 400,000 gulden he granted to Frederick, count of Hohenzollern, of 
Swabia, first as a pledge but afterward as a permanent fief, the march 
of Brandenburg. With the death of Sigismund ended the Luxembourg 
dynasty, and the House of Hapsburg was restored. 

36. Sigismund was succeeded by Albert II, duke of Austria, in 1438. 
Albert II was succeeded in 1440 by Frederick IV, and he, in 1493, by 
Maximilian I, and he, in 1519, by Charles V, before whom Luther stood 
for the faith of Christ; and before whom the German princes read the 
famous PRoresr. 

37. Although the German crown remained elective from the time of 
Albert II forward, it was “always conferred on a member of the house 
of Hapsburg until the extinction of the male line ;” and then it was taken 
up by the female in Maria Theresa, whose husband was elected emperor 
in 1745. He was emperor only in name, however; Maria Theresa’s was 


_ the rule in fact. Maria Theresa’s husband was succeeded in 1765 by_her 


ARI, 


son, Joseph II. And in her line of the house of Hapsbu irg the. imperial 
office remained till both the $ Holy ] Roman Empire ” 2 and the German 
Kingdom came to an end in 1806; and in her line the. imperial office ice of 
the empire of Austria-Hungary remains to the present day. 


38. Reference was made above to the march of Brandenburg, and 
4 i 
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its sale by the emperor Sigismund, to Frederick of Hohenzollern, 
of Swabia. Frederick thus became one of the electors of the em- 
pire. It will be remembered, too, that it was the Knights of the 
Teutonic Order who made the conquest of Prussia. At the time of the 
Reformation, Albert of Brandenburg happened to be Grand Master of 
the Teutonic Order. He became a Protestant, dissolved the Order, and 
received in fief, 1525, from the king of Poland, the duchy of Prussia. 
Albert left two granddaughters. Joachim Frederick, Elector of Branden- 
burg, married Eleanor, the younger; his son, John Sigismund, married 
Anna, the elder ; and thus the duchy of Prussia was secured to the family 
of the Elector of Brandenburg. Frederick William, called the Great 
Elector, was the grandson of John Sigismund and Anna. By the treaty 
of Wehlau, in 1657, the duchy of Prussia was declared independent of 
Poland. The Great Elector added largely to his territories, and in 1701 
his son Frederick, who had succeeded him in 1688, having obtained the 
consent of the emperor, crowned himself king of Prussia. And thus, 
under the Alemannian house of Hohenzollern, arose the kingdom of 
Prussia, which, through Frederick I 1701-1713, Frederick William I 
1713-1740, Frederick II the Great 1740-1786, Frederick William II 
1786-1797, Frederick William III 1797-1840, Frederick William IV 
1840-1861, has come down in direct descent to William I, king of 
Prussia, 1861-1871, and German emperor from Jan. 18, 1871, till 
March 9, 1888; Frederick, till June 15, 1888; and William II, German 
emperor of the present day. 


CHAPTER VI, 


| THE BURGUNDIANS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


I will be remembered—Chapter III, pars. ?-9—that the conquest of 


the kingdom of the Burgundians was begun by Clovis, and was com- 
pleted by his sons in 532; and that in the quadruple division of the 
Prankish dominion in 561 Burgundy with some additional counties in 
the north fell to Gontran, who fixed his capital there. When the 


_ Frankish dominions, having been united under Charles Martel, were 


again divided between Pepin the Short and Carloman, Burgundy fell to 
the share of Pepin. And when Carloman became a monk, and Pepin 
became king by the grace of Pope Zachary, of course Burgundy was but 
a province of his kingdom, as it was also of the empire of Charlemagne, 
the son of Pepin. In the division of the empire of Charlemagne, by the 
treaty of Verdun, 843, Burgundy was included in the portion of the 
emperor Lothair, which, it will be remembered, reached from the Med- 
iterranean to the North Sea, and included the Italian territory. 

®. In the time of Charles the Fat, 877, Burgundy became again inde- 
pendent, under Boso, or Boson, husband of Ermangarde, the daughter 
of Emperor Louis II. This kingdom was called Provence as well as Bur- 
gundy, and sometimes Cis-Jurane Burgundy, or, as the real title ran 
regnum Provinciae seu Burgundiae. It “included Provence, Dauphine 
the southern part of Savoy, and the country between the Saone and the 
Jura” Mountains. There was formed another kingdom of Burgundy on 


- the other side of the Jura Mountains. This was called the kingdom of 


trans-Jurane Burgundy, or by title, regnum Iurense, Burgundia Trans- 
wrensis, and was founded by Count Rudolph in a. D. 888, and was recog- 


= nized by the emperor Arnulf the same year. It included the northern 


Part of Savoy and all Switzerland between the Jura Mountains and the 
River Reuss. | 


3. In 937 Rudolph’s son, Rudolph, traded for the Cis-Jurane Bur- 
gundy his rights to the Italian crown; and thus the two Burgundies — 
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the Trans-Jurane and the Cis-Jurane — were united in the one king- 
dom of Burgundy or Arles, by title, regnum Burgundae, regnum Arela- 
tense. This kingdom continued independent till a. D. 1032, when, in 
accordance with a treaty which had been made between the emperor 
Henry II and Rudolph II, its last king, the kingdom of Burgundy was 
received into the empire by Emperor Conrad II; Rudolph III con- 
firming it by will, as his niece Gisela was Conrad’s wife. The emperor 
thus assumed the Burgundian crown, and this “beautiful kingdom,” 
“ full of prosperous cities,’ became a part of the empire. 

4. “The kingdom of Burgundy, or Arles, comprehended the whole 
mountainous region which we now call Switzerland. It was accordingly 
reunited to the Germanic empire by the bequest of Rodolph along with 
the rest of his dominions. A numerous and ancient nobility, vassals one 
to another, or to the empire, divided the possession with ecclesiastical 
lords hardly less powerful than themselves. Of the former we find the 
counts of Zahringen, Kyburg, Hapsburg, and Tokenburg, most con- 
spicuous; of the latter the Bishop of Coire, the Abbot of St. Gall, and 
Abbess of Seckingen. Every variety of feudal rights was early found and 
long preserved in Helvetia; nor is there any country whose history better 
illustrates that ambiguous relation — half property and half dominion 
— in which the territorial aristocracy under the feudal system stood with 
respect to their dependents. In the twelfth century the Swiss towns 
rise into some degree of importance. Zurich was eminent for commercial 
activity, and seems to have had no lord but the emperor; Basel, though 
subject to its bishop, possessed the usual privileges of municipal govern- 
ment. Berne and Friburg, founded only in that century, made a rapid 
progress, and the latter was raised, along with Zurich, by Frederick II, 
in 1218, to the rank of a free imperial city.”— Hallam. 

5. In the northern part of what is now Switzerland, between Lake 
Constance and Lake Luzerne, and along the left bank of the Rhine, the 
Alemanni had settled when they first. took the country from the Romans. 
The castle of Hapsburg was possessed by Rudolf, the Alemannian noble- 
man who. was made emperor in 1273. His ambitious descendants, the 
dukes of Austria, endeavored to enlarge their authority and possessions at 
the expense of the cantons. 

1 " Middle Ages,” chap. v, sec. 20. 
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6. “Several changes in the principal Helvetian families took place 
in the thirteenth century before the end of which the house of Hapsburg, 
under the politic and enterprising Rodolph and his son Albert, became 
possessed, through various titles, of a great ascendency in Switzerland. 
Of these titles none was more tempting to an ambitious chief than that 
of advocate to a convent. That specious name-conveyed with it a kind of 
indefinite guardianship, and right of interference, which frequently 
ended in reversing the conditions of the ecclesiastical sovereign and its 
vassal. . . . Among other advocacies, Albert obtained that of some con- 
vents which had estates in the valleys of the Schweitz and Underwald. 


++. The people of Schweitz had made Rodolph their advocate. They 


distrusted Albert, whose succession to his father’s inheritance spread 
alarm through Helvetia. It soon appeared that their suspicions were well 
founded. Besides the local rights which his ecclesiastical advocacies 
gave him over part of the forest cantons, he pretended, after his election 
to the empire, to send imperial bailiffs into their valleys as administrators 
of criminal justice.” 2 

7. Some authorities make Frederick III the one who sent these 
bailiffs, but whether it was Frederick or Albert the facts are the same. 
One of these bailiffs was Gesler, whom William Tell resisted. “Their 
oppression of a people unused to control, whom it was plainly the design 
of Albert to reduce into servitude, excited those generous emotions of 
resentment which a brave and simple race have seldom the discretion to 


repress. Three men, Stauffacher of Schweitz, Furst of Uri, Melchthal 


of Underwald, each with ten chosen associates, met by night in a 
sequestered field, and swore to assert the common cause of their liberties, 
without bloodshed or injury to the rights of others. Their success was 
answerable to the justice of their undertaking; the three cantons unani- 
Mously took up arms, and expelled their oppressors without a contest. 
Albert’s assassination by his nephew which followed soon afterwards 
fortunately gave them leisure to consolidate their union (A. D. 1308). 
-- - But Leopold, duke of Austria, resolved to humble the peasants 
Who had rebelled against his father, led a considerable force into their 
country. The Swiss, commending themselves to Heaven, and determined 


rather to perish than undergo that yoke a second time, though ignorant 
2 Ta. 
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of regular discipline, and unprovided with defensive armor, utterly dis- 
comfited the assailants at Morgarten (A. D. 1315). 

8. “This great victory, the Marathon of Switzerland, confirmed the 
independence of the three original cantons. After some years, Lucerne, 
contiguous in situation and alike in interests, was incorporated into their 
confederacy. It was far more materially enlarged about the middle of 
the fourteenth century by the accession of Zurich, Glaris, Zug, and Berne, 
all of which took place within two years. The first and last of these cities 
had already been engaged in frequent wars with the Helvetian nobility, 
and their internal polity was altogether republican. They acquired, not 
independence, which they already enjoyed, but additional security, by 
this union with the Swiss, properly so-called, who in deference to their 
power and reputation ceded to them the first rank in the league. . . 
The eight already enumerated are called the ancient cantons, and con- 
tinued, till the late reformation of the Helvetic system, to possess several 
distinctive privileges and even rights of sovereignty over subject terri- 
tories, in which the five cantons of Friburg, Soleure, Basel, Schaffhausen, 
and Appenzell did not participate. From this time the united cantons, 
but especially those of Berne and Zurich, began to extend their territo- 
ries at the expense of the rural nobility. . . . The Helvetic cities acted 
with policy and moderation towards the nobles whom they overcame, 
admitting them to the franchises of their community as coburghers (a 
privilege which virtually implied a defensive alliance against any assail- 
ant), and uniformly respecting the legal rights of property. Many feudal 
superiorities they obtained from the owners in a more peaceable manner, 
through purchase or mortgage. 

9. “Thus the house of Austria, to which the extensive domains of the 
counts of Kyburg had devolved, abandoning, after repeated defeats, its 
hopes of subduing the forest cantons, alienated a great part of its pos- 
sessions to Zurich and Berne. And the last remnant of their ancient 
Helvetic territories in Argovia was wrested, in 1417, from Frederick, 
count of Tyrol, who, imprudently supporting Pope John XXIII against 
the Council of Constance, had been put to the ban of the empire. These 
conquests Berne could not be induced to restore, and thus completed the 
independence of the confederate republics. The other free cities, though 
not yet incorporated, and the few remaining nobles, whether lay or 
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spiritual, of whom the abbot of St. Gall was the principal, entered into 
separate leagues with different cantons. Switzerland became, therefore, 
in the first part of the fifteenth century, a free country, acknowledged 
as such by neighboring states, and subject to no external control, though 


' still comprehended within the nominal sovereignty of the empire. .. . 


f 10. “ The affairs of Switzerland occupy a -very small space in the 
great chart of European history. But in some respects they are more 
interesting than the revolutions of mighty kingdoms. . . . Other nations 
displayed an insuperable resolution in the defense of walled towns; but 
the steadiness of the Swiss in the field of battle was without a parallel, 
unless we recall the memory of Lacedemon. It was even established as a 
lay that whoever returned from battle after a defeat, should forfeit his 
life by the hands of the executioner. Sixteen hundred men, who had 
been sent to oppose a predatory invasion of the French in 1444, though 
they might have retreated without loss, determined rather to perish on 
the spot, and fell amid a far greater heap of the hostile slain. At the 
famous battle of Sempach in 1385, the last which Austria proceeded to 
try against the forest cantons, the enemy’s knights, dismounted from 
their horses, presented an impregnable barrier of lances which discon- 
certed the Swiss; till Winkelried, a gentleman of Underwald, commend- 
ing his wife and children to his countrymen, threw himself upon the 
opposing ranks, and, collecting as many lances as he could grasp, forced 
a passage for his followers by burying them in his bosom. 

11. “ Though the house of Austria had ceased to menace the liberties 
of Helvetia, and had even been for many years its ally, the emperor 
Maximilian . . . endeavored to revive the unextinguished suprem- 
acy of the empire. That supremacy had just been restored in 
Germany by the establishment of the Imperial Chamber, and of a reg- 
ular pecuniary contribution for its support, as well as for other purposes, 
in the Diet of Worms [1495]. The Helvetic cantons were summoned 


to yield obedience to these imperial laws. Their refusal to 


_ comply brought on a war, wherein the Tyrolese subjects of Maximilian, 


and the Suabian league, a confederacy of cities in that province lately 
formed under the emperor’s auspices, were principally engaged against 
the Swiss. But the success of the latter was decisive ; and after a terrible 
devastation of the frontiers of Germany, peace was concluded [1499] 
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upon terms very honorable for Switzerland. The cantons were declared 
free from the jurisdiction of the Imperial Chamber, and from all con- i ) 
tributions imposed by the Diet. . . . Though, perhaps, in the f CHAPTER VII. 
strictest letter of public law, the Swiss cantons were not absolutely 
released from their subjection to the empire until the treaty of West- 
phalia, their real sovereignty must be dated by a historian from the 
year when every prerogative which a government can exercise was finally i 
abandoned.” 3 i ‘LS ROM the time of the first permanent hold of the Jutes, the Saxons, 
12. And thus the kingdom of the Burgundians of A. D. 407 is repre- and the Angles, on British soil until they really possessed the land, 
sented in the independent confederacy of the Switzerland of to-day. = was about a hundred and fifty years. 
i Si ALT LORY 2. The Jutes possessed Kent. These were the fewest of the three 
_ peoples; and therefore occupied the smallest portion of the land. “ Their 
_ dominions took in only Kent, with perhaps for a while Surrey, and [the 
Isle of] Wight, with a small part of the neighboring mainland of Hamp- 
shire ;” and the kingdom of the Jutes “ never permanently outgrew the 
bounds of their earliest conquests.” 
3. On all sides of the Jutes landward, dwelt the Saxons: South and 
West were the South Saxons, from whom the land held by them derived 
the abbreviated name Sou’-Sax’, and from that Sussex, which it has ever 
since borne; west of these, but more inland, dwelt the West Saxons, 
whose kingdom was called Wessex ; north of Kent dwelt the East Saxons, 
their kingdom and land called forever, Hssew; and between the East 
Saxons and the West Saxons — between Essex and Wessex — dwelt the 
Middle Saxons, their kingdom and land called forever Middlesea. 
4. The Angles held all the land north of Essex, Middlesex, and 
Wessex, to the Firth of Forth. In the peninsula immediately north of 
Essex, dwelt the East Angles, their kingdom and country called East 
Anglia: those in the northern part of the peninsula were called North- 
folk, and those in the southern part, South-folk; from which in descent 
through Nor’-Folk and Sou’-Folk, come the names that still remain — 
Norfolk and Suffolk. West of these dwelt the South Angles; imme- 
_ diately north of these the Mid Angles, reaching to the River Humber. 
From the Humber to the Firth of Forth the land was divided by the 
Angles into two almost equal portions, the southern of which was the 
kingdom of Deira; and the northern, the kingdom of Bernicia. The ter- 
Titory between Wales and Mid and South Anglia, being the border, was 
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at first a mark, or march ; from which it became Marcia and Mercia. Its 
Anglican inhabitants were called Mercians, and their kingdom Mercia, 
which also included the Mid and South Angles. 

5. The kingdom of the Jutes was established in Kent in A. D. 475; 
that of the South Saxons in 491; that of the West Saxons in 519; that of 
the East Saxons about 525; and by 552 the Angles had made the con- 
quest of their part of Middle Britain to the march or border. This 
pressure of the Angles in Mid Britain enabled the South Saxons to push 
their conquests farther inland. “ In 552 their capture of the hill-fort of 
Old Sarum threw open the reaches of the Wiltshire downs, and a march 
of King Cuthwulf on the Thames made them masters in 571 of the dis- 
tricts which now form Oxfordshire and Berkshire. Pushing along the 
upper valley of Avon to a new battle of Barbury Hill, they swooped at 
last from their uplands on the rich prey that lay along the Severn. 
Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath, cities which had leagued under their 
British kings to resist this onset, became in 577 the spoil of an English 
victory at Deorham, and the line of the great western river lay open to 
the arms of the conquerors. . . . 

6. “ With the victory of Deorum thé conquest of the bulk of Britain 
was complete. Eastward of a line which may be roughly drawn along the 
moorlands of Northumberland and Yorkshire, through Derbyshire and 
the Forest of Arden to the lower Severn, and thence by Mendip to the 
sea, the island had passed into English hands. Britain had in the main 
become England. And within this new England a Teutonic society was 
settled on the wreck of Rome. So far as the conquest had yet gone it 
had been complete. Not a Briton remained as subject or slave on Eng- 
lish ground. Sullenly, inch by inch, the beaten men drew back from the 
land which their conquerors had won; and eastward of a border-line 
which the English sword had drawn, all was now purely English. 

%. “It is this which distinguishes the conquest of Britain from that 
of the other provinces of Rome. The conquest of Gaul by the Franks, 
or of Italy by the Lombards, proved little more than a forcible settle- 
ment of the one or the other among tributary subjects who were destined 
in the long course of ages to absorb their conquerors. French is the 
tongue, not of the Frank, but of the Gaul whom he overcame: and the 
fair hair of the Lombard is all but unknown in Lombardy. But the 
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_ English conquest of Britain up to the point which we have reached, was 


a sheer dispossession of the people whom the English conquered. It 
was not that Englishmen, fierce and cruel as at times they seem to have 
been, were more fierce or more cruel than other Germans who attacked 
the empire: . . . what really made the difference between the fate of 
Britain and that of the rest of the Roman world, was the stubborn 
courage of the British themselves. In all the world-wide struggles be- 
tween Rome and the German peoples, no land was so stubbornly fought 
for or so hardly won. In Gaul no native resistance met Frank or Visi- 
goth save from the brave peasants of Brittany and Auvergne. No 
popular revolt broke out against the rule of Odoacer or Theodoric in 
Italy. But in Britain the invader was met by a courage almost equal 
to his own. Instead of quartering themselves quietly, like their fellows 
abroad, on subjects who were glad to buy peace by obedience and tribute, 
the English had to make every inch of Britain their own by hard fight- 
8. “ What strikes us at once in the new England is this: that it was 
the one purely German nation that rose upon the wreck of Rome. In 
other lands, in Spain or Gaul or Italy, though they were equally con- 
quered by German peoples, religion, social life, administrative order, 
still remained Roman. Britain was almost the only province of the 
empire where Rome died into a vague tradition of the past. The whole 
organization of government and society disappeared with the people 
who used it. . . . The settlement of the English in the conquered land 
was nothing less than an absolute transfer of English society in its 
completest form to the soil of Britain. The slowness of their advance, 
the small numbers of each separate band in its descent upon the coast, 
made it possible for the settlers to bring with them, or to call to them 
when their work was done, the wives and children, the let and slave, 


even the cattle they had left behind them. The first wave of conquest 


was but the prelude to the gradual migration of a whole people. It was 


_ England which settled down on British soil, England with its own lan- 


guage, its own laws, its complete social fabric, its system of village life 
and village culture, its township and its hundred, its principle of kin- 
ship, its principle of representation. It was not as mere pirates or 
stray war bands, but as peoples already made, and fitted by a common 
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temper and common customs to draw together into our English nation 
in the days to come, that our fathers left their home-land.”— Green. 

9. Of the three peoples — the Jutes, the Saxons, and the Angles — 
the Angles “occupied a much larger portion of the land” than did 
both the others; and so their name gave a new name to the land to 
which they had come — Angle-land, Engel-land, England: while as to 
the kingdom itself, it was Wessex that “ grew into England,” and her 
“ house of Cerdic ” that “ became the royal house over the whole land.” ? 
However, this matter of one royal house over the whole land is another 
long story in addition to that of these three peoples taking possession 
of the land. For “though all spoke the same language and used the 
same laws, and though all were bent on winning the same land, each 
band and each leader preferred their own separate course of action to 
any collective enterprise.”—- Green.* This spirit caused them, though 
only three distinct peoples, to form themselves, in the occupancy of 
the land, into no less than eight distinct kingdoms. And no sooner 
were ended their wars with the Britons, that they might in quietness 
inhabit the land, than they began as desperate a struggle among them- 
selves for the supremacy and the sole kingship of all England. 

10. Thus in A. D. 597 there were in England the eight distinct king- 
doms of Wessex, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Mercia, East Anglia, Deira, and 
Bernicia. Each kingdom was the result of the union of smaller divisions 
called shires, their chiefs “ bearing the title of Haldorman or Alderman, 
in peace, of Heretoga or Herzog, in time of war.” The union of shires 
“formed a rice or kingdom; the chief of the group thus formed was a 
cyning or king. What, it may be asked, was the difference between king 
and ealdorman? . . . The ealdorman was a ruler in peace and a cap- 
tain in war. The king was more. Among the English, at least, the 
kingly houses all claimed descent from the blood of the gods.* Every 
king was a son of Woden. A vague religious reverence thus gathered 
round the king, in which the ealdorman had no share. He was also 


1“ Larger History of the English People.” chap. i, par. 30; chap. ii, pars. 1-7. 

2Encyclopedia Britannica, art. ‘ England,” history, “Final Predominance of 
Wessex." K 

3“ Larger History of the English People,” chap. ii, par. 4. 

t Compare “ Empires of the Bible,” chap. vi, pars. 3-5; chap. vii, pars. 6, 9, 10; chap. 
viii, pars. 38-44. 7 
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the head of the highest political aggregate which the ideas of those 
days had reached. He was, as the name implies, the head of the kin, 
the nation. The rule of the ealdorman was tribal, and merely earthly; 
the rule of the king was national, and in some sort divine.” © Of the 
community there were three classes: earls, churls, and thralls. The 
earls were a class who by distinction of birth were held to be entitled 
to special respect and honor ; and who, because of this, possessed certain 
political privileges. The churls were freemen, but had no honors or 
privileges above those of the general community. The thralls were 
slaves held in bondage or thraldom. “The earl, the churl, and the 
thrall are found everywhere. They are taken for granted; and legend 
represented the three classes as called into being by separate acts of the 
creative power of the gods.” ° 

11. In a. D. 605 Ethelfrith, king of Bernicia, seized the kingdom 
of Deira; and as this gave them to all East Britain north of the River. 
Humber, the enlarged kingdom thus formed was called Northumbria. 
Ethelfrith also made the complete conquest of the greater part of the 
land that was yet held by the Britons westward to the Irish Sea between 
the Firth of Clyde and the mouths of the Mersey and the Dee. This 
reduced the number of the English kingdoms to seven; and it is this 
that is the ground upon which writers treat the history of that time 
under the title of “The Saxon Heptarchy.” When Ethelfrith seized 
Deira, Edwin, its rightful king, being but a child, fled to East Anglia, 
where he was protected by King Redwald. This served Ethelfrith as 
a pretext for an attempt to subdue that kingdom. He was vigorously 
Tesisted ; and at the “ River Idle, by Retford,” he was defeated and slain. 

12. Upon the death of Ethelfrith, the people of Deira were glad to 
have Eadwine return to his kingdom. By the conquest of Bernicia, 
Eadwine re-established and made permanent the union of Bernicia and 
Deira that Ethelfrith had formed. “ The greatness of Northumbria now 
reached its height. Within his own dominions, Eadwine displayed a 
genius for civil government, which shows how utterly the mere age of 
Conquest had passed away. With him began the English proverb so 
often applied to after kings: ‘A woman with her babe might walk 
oe 


§ Encyclopedia Britannica, art, ‘‘ England,” history, “ The Kingdom,” 
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scathless from sea to sea in Hadwine’s day.’ Peaceful communication 
revived along the deserted highways; the springs by the roadside were 
marked with stakes, and a cup of brass was set beside each for the 
traveler’s refreshment. . . . The Northumbrian king became, in fact, 
supreme over Britain as no king of English blood had been before. 
Northward his kingdom reached to the Firth of Forth; and here, if 
we may trust tradition, Eadwine formed a city which bore his name, 
Edinburgh — Eadwine’s burg. To the west, his arms crushed the 
long resistance of Elmet, the district about Leeds: he was master of 
Chester, and the fleet he equipped there subdued the isles of Anglesea 
and Man. South of the Humbria, he was owned as overlord by the 
five English States of Mid Britain. The West Saxons remained for a 
while independent ;” but they, too, were at last obliged to acknowledge 
“the overlordship of Northumbria.” And “ Kent had bound itself to 
him by giving him its king’s daughter as a wife, a step which probably 
marked political subordination.” — Green." 

13. At this time Penda was king of Mercia; and the other kingdoms 
of Mid Britain recognized his overlordship, as he in turn recognized the 
overlordship of Eadwine. In 633 Penda formed an alliance with a 
Welsh king, Cadwallon, to break the power of Eadwine. “The armies 
met in 633 at a place called Haethfeld, and in the fight, Eadwine was 
defeated and slain.” Bernicia at once “seized on the fall of Eadwine 
to recall the line of Ethelfrith to its throne; and after a year of 
anarchy, his second son, Oswald, became its king. The Welsh had 
remained encamped in the heart of the north, and Oswald’s first fight 
was with Cadwallon.” The forces met in 635 “near the Roman Wall. 
Cadwallon fell fighting on the ‘ Heaven’s Field,’ as after times called 
the field of battle; the submission of the kingdom of Deira to the con- 
queror, restored the kingdom of Northumbria; and for nine years the 
power of Oswald equaled that of Hadwine.” 

14. “ Oswald’s lordship stretched as widely over Britain as that of 
his predecessor Eadwine. In him, even more than in Eadwine, men saw 
some faint likeness of the older emperors: once, indeed, a writer from the 
land of the Picts calls Oswald ‘emperor of the whole of Britain.’ ” 


In 642 Oswald led his army into East Anglia to deliver that kingdom 
1“ Larger History,” etc., chap. ii, pars 16, 17. 
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from the terrible rule of Penda, king of Mercia. The battle was fought 
at Maserfeld; Oswald was defeated and slain; and for thirteen years 
Penda stood supreme in Britain. Oswiu, younger brother of Oswald, 
succeeded to the kingship of Northumbria. In 655 the Northumbrians 


again met Penda “in the field of Winward by Leeds,” Penda was slain, 


and because of a great rain which swelled the river over which the 
Mercians must flee, only a remnant of them escaped; and Northumbria 
under Oswiu stood to England as it had under Eadwin and Oswald. 
It so continued under Ecgfrith who succeeded Oswiu in 670; and whose 
“reign marks the highest pitch of Northumbrian power.” 

15. Ecgfrith in 685 carried an expedition aganst the Picts, but was 
‘slain, and his army was annihilated in a battle at Fife. This delivered 
the central and southern kingdoms from the domination of Northumbria. 
Mercia immediately regained her full power over all Mid Britain, while 
Wessex, under Ine from 688 to 714, gained full power over “all Britain 
south of the Thames ;” and Ine’s “ repulse of a new Mercian king, in a 
bloody encounter at Wodnesburh in 714, seemed to establish the three- 
fold division of the English race between three realms of almost equal 
power ”— Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex. However, Ine, in 726, 
made a pilgrimage to Rome. In his absence anarchy reigned in Wessex. 
In this Ethelbald, the Mercian king, saw his opportunity: he penetrated 
to the very heart of the West Saxon kingdom, and his siege and capture 
of the royal town of Somerton in 733 ended the war. For twenty years 
the overlordship of “ Mercia was recognized by all Britain south of the 
Humber.” And since at this time anarchy reigned in Northumbria, the 
Kingdom of Mercia became fairly the kingdom of England. This, how- 
ever, was for only a short time; for in a desperate battle at Burford in 
153, “a decided victory freed Wessex from the Mercian yoke. Four years 
later, in 757, its freedom was maintained by a new victory at Secandum.” 

16. Wessex had regained independence; but that was all. For Ethel- 
bald, who was slain in the battle of Secandum, was immediately suc- 
ceeded by Offa. under whose long reign, 757—796, Mercia “ rose again to 
all but its old dominion.” Offa’s “is the greatest name in Mercian 
history ;” and his position “was as great as that of any English king 
before the final union of the kingdoms. In one way it was higher than 
that of any of them. Offa held not only a British, but a European posi- 
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tion.” This because the mighty Charlemagne corresponded with him 
as with an equal. This was before Charlemagne was made emperor by 
the pope: and when he manifested a disposition to treat the king of 
Mercia as less than an equal, war was threatened between them. And 
after Charlemagne became emperor of Rome, Cenwulf, Offa’s successor, 
797-819, “ put it clearly on record that neither the bishop of Rome nor 
the emperor of Rome had any jurisdiction in his realm of Mercia.” $ 

17. By this time Wessex had so well employed her independence 
as not only to have regained, but enlarged and firmly established her 
power over “all Britain south of the Thames.” This, Mercia was com- 
pelled to recognize; and Cenwulf could only preserve the immediate 
realm of Mercia as he received it. Thus, “at the close of the eighth cen- 
tury the drift of the English peoples toward a national unity was in 
fact utterly arrested. The work of Northumbria had been foiled by the 
resistance of Mercia; the effort of Mercia had broken down before the 
resistance of Wessex. A threefold division seemed to have stamped itself 
upon the land; and so complete was the balance of power between the 
three realms which parted it, that no subjection of one to the other 
seemed likely to fuse the English tribes into an English people.”— 
Green. ° 

18. Yet at this very time there were taking shape in Wessex the ele- 
ments which presently developed a mighty impulse toward a national 
unity; and which in the former part of the tenth century, with but 
slight checks meanwhile, culminated in the actual union of all England 
under only one king. Among the rival claimants of the kingship of 
Wessex, after the regaining of her independence in 757, was a certain 
Ecgberht, or Egbert. The king who was elected in 786 sought to kill 
him, and he was compelled to flee the kingdom entirely. He first took 
refuge with Offa. The king of Wessex demanded that he be surrendered. 
Offa refused ; but as he could no longer harbor Eegberht without bringing 
into his own affairs continual trouble, he declined to assure him further 
protection. Then Ecgberht escaped to the Continent, and in 787 found 
refuge at the court of Charlemagne. There he went to Charlemagne’s 
school in more senses of the word than one. In the year 800 Edburga, 


8 Encyclopedia Britannica, art. ‘‘ England,” history, “ Offa and Charles.” 
9“ Larger History of the English People,” chap. ii, last par. 
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the wife of the king of Wessex, prepared a poisoned drink for a young 
friend of her husband’s; but both he and her husband drank of it, and 
both died. Then Edburga, being obliged to flee, likewise took refuge at 
the court of Charlemagne. Her coming there brought to Ecgberht the 
information that the throne of Wessex was vacant. He immediately 
returned to Wessex, and was promptly chosen to the kingship. “ The day 


of Northumberland and the day of Mercia had passed: the day of 


Wessex had come. The single reign of Ecgberht (802-837) placed her 
forever at the head of the powers of Britain.” 1° 

19. Ecgberht’s first exploit as king was the conquest of Cornwall, 
“the last fragment of the British kingdom in the southwest.” In 825 
the king of Mercia invaded Ecgberht’s territory, but at the battle which 
_was fought at Ellandum the West Saxons were victorious. This victory 
confirmed to Ecgberht all of England south of the Thames; and also 
encouraged the East Anglians to revolt against the king of Mercia. The - 
East Anglians were victorious in two great battles; and this, in turn, so 
weakened the king of Mercia as to encourage Ecgberht to venture even 
across the Thames in an invasion of Mercia. This he did “in 827, and 
the realm of Penda and Offa bowed without a struggle to its conqueror.” 
But Ecgberht did not stop with the conquest of Mercia: he marched on 
toward the north. Northumbria had but lately been terrorized by an 
Invasion of Danes, and, unable to resist them alone, “its thegns met Ecg- 
berht in Derbyshire and owned the supremacy of Wessex ;” and, “ with 
the submission of Northumbria, the work which Oswiu and Æthelred 
had failed to do was done, and the whole English race was for the first 


| time knit together under a single rule.”— Green.” 


20. This Danish invasion of Northumbria was but a part of that 
| great movement of the Danes in this century, which reached even to 
France, and created Normandy ; and it continued in Britain until it had 


_ Covered practically the whole of the land occupied by the English. Ecg- 


i. defeated one host of them which invaded the land from Ireland, 
which gave them a check until after his death in 839. He was suc- 
teeded immediately by his son, Æthelwulf. The Danes came again and 


Were “beaten off only by years of hard fighting.” But, a final victory at 
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Aclea in 851 “won peace for the land through the short and unevent- 
ful reigns of his sons, Aithelbald and Aithelberht. But the northern 
storm burst in full force upon England when a third son, Atthelred, 
followed his brothers on the throne. “The Northmen were now settled 
on the coast of Ireland and the coast of Gaul; they were masters of the 
sea; and from west and east alike they closed upon Britain. While one 
host from Ireland fell on the Scot kingdom north of the Firth of Forth, 
another from Scandinavia landed in 866 on the coast of East Anglia 
under Hubba, and marched the next year upon York. A victory over two 
claimants of the crown gave the pirates Northumbria; and their two 
armies unifed at Nottingham in 868 for an attack on the Mercian realm. 
Mercia was saved by a march of King Athelred to Nottingham ; but the 
peace which he made there with the Northmen left them leisure to 
prepare for an invasion of East Anglia, whose underking Eadmund, 
brought prisoner before their leaders, was bound to a tree and shot to 
death with arrows. ... With him ended the line of East Anglian 
underkings ; for his kingdom was not only conquered, but divided among 
the soldiers of the pirate host, and their leader, Guthrum, assumed its 
crown.” *? 

21. By these victories of the Danes the power of Wessex north of the 
Thames was again absolutely destroyed. And “ the loss of the subject 
kingdoms left Wessex face to face with the invaders. The time had now 
come for it to fight, not for supremacy, but for life. As yet the land 
seemed paralyzed by terror. With the exception of his one march on 
Nottingham, King Aithelred had done nothing to save his underking- 
doms from the wreck. But the pirates no sooner pushed up the Thames 
to Reading in 871 than the West Saxons, attacked on their own soil, 
turned fiercely at bay. A desperate attack drove the Northmen from 
Ashdown on the heights that overlooked the vale of White Horse, but 
their camp in the tongue of land between the Kennet and Thames 
proved impregnable. Æthelred died in the midst of the struggle, and his 
brother Alfred [Alfred], who now became king, bought the withdrawal 
of the pirates and a few years’ breathing-space for his realm. It was easy 
for the quick eye of Ælfred to see that the Northmen had withdrawn 
simply with the view of gaining firmer footing for a new attack: three 
9a, pars. 
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years indeed had hardly passed before Mercia was invaded and its under- 
king driven over-sea to make place for a tributary of the invaders. From 
Repton half their host marched northward to the Tyne, while Guthrum 
led the rest into his kingdom of East Anglia to prepare for the next 
year’s attack on Wessex.” 13 

22. From 874 and onward Northumbria and Mercia had been 
brought wholly under the power of the Danes. In 877 Ælfred defeated 
one main portion of their host in his region and forced the surrender 
of another. In their surrender they bound themselves by an oath to leave 
Wessex, which they did. But, the arrival of a new horde of their kinsmen 
caused them to forget their oath; and, at the beginning of 878, the 
whole double host again “ marched ravaging over the land. The surprise 
of Wessex was complete, and for a month or two the general panic left no 
hope of resistance. Alfred, with his small band of followers, could 
only throw himself into a fort raised hastily in the isle of Athelney 
among the marshes of Parret, a position from which he could watch 
closely the position of his foes. But with the first burst of spring he 
called the thegns of Somerset to his standard ; and, still gathering troops 
as he moved, marched through Wiltshire on the Northmen. He found 
their host at Edington, defeated it in a great battle, and after a siege of 
fourteen days forced them to surrender and to bind themselves by a 
solemn peace or ‘frith? at Wedmore in Somerset. 

23. “In form the peace of Wedmore seemed a surrender of the bulk 
of Britain to its invaders. All Northumbria, all East Anglia, all central 
England east of a line which stretched from the Thames’s mouth along 
the Lea to Bedford, thence along the Ouse to Watling Street, and by 
Watling Street to Chester, was left subject to the Northmen. Through- 
out this ‘ Danelagh "— as it was called — the conquerors settled down 
among the conquered population as lords of the soil, thickly in northern 
Britain, more thinly in its central districts; but everywhere guarding 
jealously their old isolation, and gathering in separate ‘heres’ or 
armies round towns which were only linked in close confederacies. The 


Peace had, in fact, saved little more than Wessex itself. But in saving 


Wessex, it saved England. The spell of terror was broken. The tide 
of invasion turned. From an attitude of attack the Northmen were 
18 Id., par. 4. 
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thrown back on an attitude of defense. The whole reign of Allfred was 
a preparation for a fresh struggle that was to wrest back from the pirates 
the land they had won.” ** 

24. This peace continued till 893, during which time Alfred con- 
tinually strengthened the defenses of his kingdom. He built a strong 
fleet; and gathered all the freemen of his realm into an organized force. 
He had a son and a daughter, Eadward and Aithelfled, who both grew 
up to be efficient warriors. Aithelfled was married to Æthelred, “ an 
ealdorman of the old royal stock,” who also was an able warrior. This 
gave to Ælfred three strong supporters in the building up of his power 
of defense aginst the Danes. Aithelfled and Æthelred, her husband, 
were made lord and lady of Ailfred’s portion of Mercia. When in 893 
there was a new invasion of the land by the Danes, both by land and by 
sea, Alfred met their fleet and held it at bay, while “ Eadward and 
Aithelred caught their army near the Severn and overthrew it, with a vast 
slaughter at Buttington.” And Ælfred was able so well to hold his own 
that in 897 the latest invaders withdrew, and the Danes, who had dwelt 
in the land, renewed the peace, which continued for thirteen years. 

25. Ailfred died in 901, and was succeeded by his son Eadward. In 
910 there was a new outbreak of the Danes inhabiting England. Æthel- 
red, the lord of Mercia, was also now dead, which left A®thelfled the 
ruler of Mercia. She took the field and was so successful everywhere 
that she won back all that had composed the full kingdom of Mercia. 
Eadward, on his part, repulsed an inroad of another new band of Danes, 
and brought East Anglia under his power. Æthelflæd died in 918. 
Eadward immediately annexed Mercia to his dominion and carried his 
arms triumphantly to the Humber; and “ in 924 the whole of the north 
suddenly laid itself at his feet. Not merely Northumbria, but the Scots 
and the Britons of Strathclyde ‘chose him to father and lord.’ ” 

26. Eadward the Unconquered died in 925, and was succeeded by his 
son Æthelstan till 940, when he died and was succeeded by his son Ead- 
mund till 946, when he was killed by a robber, and was succeeded by his 
brother Eadred. “Under Æthelstan Northumberland was incorporated, 
and the immediate realm of the one king of England reached to the 
Forth. Still both he and his two successors had to fight against endless 

“Id. 
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revolts and rival kings in Northumberland. The Danish land was won 


and lost, and won back, over and over again, till at last under Eadred 
Northumberland was finally incorporated, and ruled, sometimes by a 
single earl, sometimes by two, of the king’s appointment.** With its 
submission in 954 the work of conquest was done. Dogged as his fight 
had been, the Northman at last owned himself beaten. From the moment 
of Eadred’s final triumph all resistance came to an end.” 

27. “The kingdom of England was now formed. The first half of 
the tenth century thus gave the West Saxon kings a position in Britain 
such as no English kings of any kingdom had ever held before them. 
Dominant in their own island, claiming and, whenever they could, exer- 
cising, a supremacy over the other princes of the island, their position in 
the island-world of Britain was analogous to the position of the western 
emperors in continental Europe. It was, in fact, an imperial position. 


As such, it was marked by the assumption of the imperial title, monarcha, - 


imperator, basileus, Augustus, and even Caesar. These titles were meant 
at once to assert the imperial supremacy of the English kings within their 
own world, and to deny any supremacy over Britain on the part of either 
of the lords of the continental world.'® But one and strong 
and glorious as England stood in the central years of the tenth century, 
her unity and strength and glory were bought in no small degree by the 
loss of the ancient freedom of her people.” 17 

28. In 955 Eadred died, and was succeeded by the two sons of his 
brother and predecessor, Eadmund. The elder son, Eadwig, received 
Wessex as king of England by right, while the younger, Eadgar, received 
Northumberland and Mercia as underking to Eadwig. But in 957 the 
Kingdom was actually divided into these two parts by the Mercians and 
Northumbrians declaring Eadgar full king in his own right. However, 
in 959 Eadwig died and Eadgar succeeded to the whole dominion in his 
own right; and “under Eadgar’s rule the land enjoyed sixteen years of 
unparalleled peace and of unparalleled prosperity. During his reign no 


word of foreign invasion was breathed, and the two or three disturbances 


within the island were of slight consequence. . . . At no time in our 


6 Encyclopedia Britannica, Id., “ The Imperial Claims.” 
l6 The Eastern or Greek Empire, and the Holy Roman Empire. 
Nn Encyclopedia Britannica, Id. 
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early history did England hold a higher position in the world in general. 
And when Old-Saxon Otto wore the crown of Rome, and West Saxon 
Eadgar, in some sort his nephew, reigned over the island-empire 
of Britain, the Saxon name had reached the highest point of its 
glory.” ** 

29. Eadgar was succeeded by his son Eadward in 975, but he was 
allowed to reign only four years, for at the instigation of his step-mother 
Ælfthryth, he was murdered in 979, and A#lfthryth’s son Aithelred II 
was put upon the throne, and thus “entered on the saddest and mosi 
shameful reign” in English annals, which continued for thirty-seven 
years. In the second year of his reign, 980, another invasion of the 
Danes flooded the land, and the flood never really ceased until all Eng- 
land was held by the Danes, and a Dane sat upon the throne of all 
England. “The unready king —that is, the king without rede or 
counsel — seems to have been incapable of any settled or vigorous plan 
of action. He showed energy now and then in needless and fruitless 
enterprises; but under him the kingdom never showed a united front 
toward the common enemy. His only policy, the only policy of his cow- 
ardly or traitorous advisers, was the self-destroying policy of buying off 
the invaders with money. 

30. “ The invaders are met at London, at Maldon, at Exeter, with the 
highest valor and conduct on the part of the leaders and people of par- 
ticular cities and districts; but it is always isolated cities and districts 
which resist. Such local efforts were naturally fruitless; the local force 
is either defeated by superior numbers, or, if victorious, it has, through 
want of concert with other parts of the kingdom, no means of following 
up its victory. Through a warfare like this, carried on year after year, 
the nation at last lost heart as well as its king. Local jealousies, hushed 
under the vigorous rule of earlier kings, now rose again. It is emphat- 
ically said that ‘one shire would not help other.’ Under such a reign 
the efforts of the best men in the land were thwarted, and the places of 
highest power fell to the worst men. The successive advisers of Æthel- 
red appear as a succession of traitors, who sold him and his kingdom to 
the enemy.” “It was for the Witan to pass decrees, but it was for the 


18 Encylopedia Britannica, Id., “Reign of Eadgar.” 
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king to put them in force: and under Æthelred nothing good was ever 
put in force.” 1° 

31. In 991 a new wave of the Danish flood swept upon the land. 
However, by this time, they were more than Danes who came. Even the 
Norwegian King, Olaf Tryggvesson, was amongst them. In 994 another 


wave swept upon the devoted land. In this the Northmen hosts were led 


by King Olaf of Norway and King Swegen of Denmark. The forces 
of London defeated those that invaded that part of the land; but Æthel- 
red obtained peace from them by purchase with money. Yet the peace 


Was not kept, except by a portion of them; and for eight years the war. 


went on by new invasions on the part of the Danes, and new payments on 


_ the part of the king, until 1002 when an attempt was made to rid 


England of the Danes, by a general massacre on St. Brice’s day, the 
thirteenth of November. 


32. Æthelred had also quarreled with Duke Richard of Normandy; 


but in this same year, 1002, he sealed a peace with Richard, and also 


hoped to strengthen his kingdom by receiving in marriage Emma, the 
daughter of Duke Richard of N ormandy. “ Wedding and murder, how- 
ever, proved feeble defenses against Swegen. His fleet reached the coast 
in 1003, and for four years he marched through the length and breadth 
of southern and eastern England, ‘ lighting his war-beacons as he went’ 
in blazing homestead and town. Then for a heavy bribe he withdrew, to 
prepare for a later and more terrible onset. But there was no rest for the 
realm. The fiercest of the N orwegian jarls took his place, and from 
Wessex the war extended over Mercia ‘and East Anglia. . . . Swegen 
returned in 1013. The war was terrible but short. Everywhere the 
country was pitilessly harried, churches plundered, men slaughtered. 
With the one excepton of London, there was no attempt at resistance. 
Oxford and Winchester flung open their gates. The thegns of Wessex 
Submitted to the Northmen at Bath. Even London was forced at last to 


give way, and Æthelred fled over-sea to a refuge in Normandy.”— 


Green.” “'The Danish king was acknowledged as king — though native 
Writers choose rather to call him tyrant — over all England.” 4 
Oe EE 


19 Encyclopedia Britannica, Id., “Reign of Aithelred.” 
2“ Larger History of the English People,” chap. iv, par.:10. 
a Encyclopedia Britannica, 1d., “Swegen Acknowledged as King.' 
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33. Swegen died in 1014,and was succeeded by his son Cnut, or Knut, 
— Canute,— a young man of nineteen. The English Council, or Witan, 
however, called for the restoration of Atthelred. Æthelred returned, 
which caused a war between the two kings. In 1016 Æthelred died, and 
was succeeded by his son Eadmund, surnamed “ Ironside,” an able 
general, who was successful against Cnut until Ealdorman Eadric of 
Mercia’s deserting him in the midst of a great battle at Assandun caused 
his complete overthrow. The kingdom was then divided between Ead- 
mund and Cnut, Eadmund taking the south, and Cnut the north. But 
Eadmund died shortly afterward, and Cnut, both by his power and by 
formal election, became king of all England, was regularly crowned as 
such, and ruled even “as a native king.” “England was neither 
oppressed nor degraded under his rule. His government, his laws, were 
framed after the pattern of those of the ancient kings. He sent home 
his Danish army, keeping only a body of chosen guards, the famous 
house-carls. These were the first standing army known in England, a 
body of picked men, Danes, Englishmen, or brave men from any quarter. 
Cnut gradually displaced the Danes whom he had at first placed in high 
offices, and gave them English successors. He raised an Englishman, the 
renowned Godwine, to a place second only to kingship, with the new title 
of Earl of the West Saxons. 

34. “In her foreign relations, England, under her Danish king, was 
in no sense a dependency of Denmark. England was the center, Win- 
chester was the imperial city, of a northern empire, which rivaled those 
of the East and the West. Canute, it must be remembered, was chosen 
to the crown of England first of all, while still very young. To that 
crown he added the crown of Denmark, on the death or deposition of his 
brother Harold. He won Norway, which had revolted against his father, 
from its king Olaf; and he seems to have established his power over part 
of Sweden and other parts of the Baltic lands. But all these were 
acquisitions made by one who was already ‘king of all England;’ they 
were largely won by English valor, and the complaint in Denmark and 
elsewhere was that Canute made his northern kingdom subordinate to 
England, and preferred Englishmen rather than natives to high offices 
in them. 

35. “ At home, after the first years of his reign, his rule was one of 
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J perfect peace.” “In 1028 he wrote: ‘I have vowed to God to lead 
a right life in all things, to rule justly and piously my realms and 
subjects, and to administer just judgment to all. If heretofore I have 
done aught beyond what was just, through headiness or negligence of 
youth, I am ready, with God’s help, to amend it utterly. No royal officer, 
either for fear of the king or for favor of any, is to consent to injustice, 
none is to do wrong to rich or poor as they would value my friendship and 
their own well-being. I have no need that money be heaped together for 
_ me by unjust demands. I have sent this letter before me that all the 
i jia people of my realm may rejoice in my well-doing ; for as you yourselves 
know, never have I spared, nor will I spare, to spend myself and my toil 
in what is needful and good for my people.” In 1031 Canute’s reign over 
= all the north was made complete by the Scotch king’s doing “ full homage 
_ to the king of all England.” 
= 36. Canute died in 1035. He had named as his successor in England 
Harthacnut, or Hardicanute, his son by Emma, the widow of Aithelred, 
whom, early in his reign, he had married, though she must have been 
_ nearly twice as old as he. But there was another son named Harold, who 
Was supported in his claims to the kingdom by Mercia and Northumber- 
land. The West Saxons, with Godwine and Emma, in accordance with 
Canute’s will, accepted Harthacnut. War was prevented by a decree of 
the national council, dividing the kingdom between the two. Hartha- 
cnut remained in Denmark, and the West Saxons deposed him and 
acknowledged Harold. There came also over from Normandy Ailfred, 
_ the elder son of Ælthelred, who, in 1016 had been obliged to flee the 
_ kingdom from the jealous hate of Canute. But his attempt was a com- 
 Plete failure. He and his companions fell into the hands of Harold. His 
companions were all put to death, he himself was blinded ; and soon after- 
ef ward he died. 
8%. In 1040 Harold himself died; and Harthacnut, by right and by 
_ National choice, became again king, this time, king of the whole realm. 
But his reign was now short, for he died in 1042. The English nation 
y then chose Eadward, the second son of Æthelred, who had fled to Nor- 
mandy. “ His monastic virtues won him the reputation of a saint and 
the title of ‘ the Confessor ; but no man could have been less fitted to wear 
BS incyclopedia Prit annica, Iå., “ Onut’s Divisions.” 
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the crown of England in such an age.” It was chiefly by the influence 
of Godwine that Eadward had been chosen to the kingship, and Eadward 
now married Godwine’s daughter, and did him further honor by appoint- 
ing his sons to earldoms. 

38. Eadward greatly offended the English people by bringing with 
him from Normandy, and putting into every place that he could, a great 
number of Norman favorites. His chief favorite was a Norman monk 
whom he made, first, bishop of London, and, presently archbishop of 
Canterbury. These Norman favorites soon made themselves so insolent 
and unbearable that Godwine and his sons, in behalf of the nation, took 
up arms against them. But Godwine was induced to submit his cause to 
the National Council, which decided against him, and he and his sons 
were banished. But within a year, 1050, they returned, with an army. 
The English were now so utterly wearied with the arrogance of the king’s 
Norman favorites that they gladly welcomed Godwine. The king mus- 
tered an army to meet him, but the army refused to fight. The national 
assembly again considered Godwine’s cause, and banished the Norman 
archbishop of Canterbury, with a great company of other Normans. 

39. In 1053 the great earl Godwine died, and was succeeded in his 
high place in the kingdom by his son Harold. In the beginning of 1066 
King Eadward died while the national assembly was in session. Eadward 
had-no children, and on his deathbed he had recommended Harold as his 
successor. The national assembly accepted the recommendation, and 
Harold was regularly chosen and crowned king of England, and reigned 
as Harold II. 

THE NORMAN INVASION. 

40. In 1035 the death of Duke Robert of Normandy had left his son 
William, his successor, a child of but seven or eight years old. He was 
the sixth duke of Normandy, and by relationship was the fifth in direct 
descent from Rolf, or Rollo, the Danish chief who received from Charles 
the Simple the duchy of Normandy. By the time that he attained to the 
age of twenty, he had firmly fixed his authority in Normandy; and by 
the time he was thirty-six he had obtained possession of the counties of 
Maine and Brittany, and “stood first among the princes of France.” 
In 1051 he had made a visit to King Eadward of England, and ever 
afterward claimed that at that time Eadward had promised to him the 
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crown of England at Eadward’s death. He further claimed that while 
Eadward was a child in banishment in N ormandy, he had said to William 
that if ever he became king of England, William should be his successor. 
Further, about 1065, when Harold was the foremost subject in England, 
he had made a journey to Normandy, but by a storm was driven out of 
his direct course, and was shipwrecked near the mouth of the Somme, 
in the territory of the count of Ponthieu, who would not let him go 
without a ransom, and William paid the ransom; and so Harold came 
safely to William’s court. William told him of the promise that Ead- 
ward had made, and asked Harold whether he would support him in his 
claims under the promise. Harold assented ; but William asked for an 
oath. This, too, Harold gave. 

41. And now, in 1066, when William learned that Harold himself had 
received the crown of England, without any recognition or even mention 
of any of his claims, he determined that he would have the kingdom | 
anyhow. He first sent an envoy to Rome, to obtain the sanction of the 
pope. When William had taken the oath of Harold to support him in his 
claims to the kingship of England under the promises’ of Eadward, by 
a trick he had secured Harold’s oath upon the relics of the saints. And 
now, when he desired the pope’s sanction of his enterprise, he urged the 
perjury and the awful blasphemy of Harold’s course in disregarding an 
oath given upon the holy relics. He asked the pope even to put all Eng- 
land under an interdict because of her having chosen such a man as this 
for king, and also because the nation had expelled the archbishop of 


Canterbury, who had borne the consecration of Rome. Hildebrand was 


at that time archdeacon at the papal court. He approved William’s 


_ Claims, and, by his influence, the pope also was brought to William’s 


Support. William “was thus able to cloak his schemes under the guise 


‘ of a crusade and to attack England alike with temporal and spiritual 
Weapons.” Feeling thus sure of his ground in the support of the papacy, 
William issued “a proclamation that, supported by the holy father of 
Christendom, who had sent to him a consecrated banner, William, duke 

k of Normandy, was about to demand, by force of arms, his rightful inherit- 
ance of England; and that all who would serve him with spear, sword, or 


Cross-bow, should be amply rewarded. At this call, gathered together 
all the adventurers of Western Europe. They came in crowds from 
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Maine and Anjou, from Poitou and Brittany, from Aquitaine and Bur- 
gundy, from France and Flanders. They should have land; they should 
have money; they should wed Saxon heiresses ; the humblest foot soldier 
should be a gentleman. The summer of 1066 was almost past before the 
preparations were complete. A large fleet had assembled at the begin- 
ning of September at the mouth of the Dive.”— Knight.” 

42. At this same time there was hanging over England another 
invasion from Norway. The king of Norway in this same month of Sep- 
tember landed with a host in what is now Yorkshire, defeated the local 
forces, and September 24 received the submission of the territory imme- 
diately north of the Humber. Harold, marching to meet the invaders, 
found them September 25, and routed them at Stamford Bridge, near the 
city of York. In the afternoon of September 27, William, at the head 
of his fleet, started «across the Channel, and, early in the day, September 
28, landed at Pevensey, on the coast of Sussex. Harold, learning of this, 
brought his army as rapidly as possible again to the south ; and, Ortobar 
14, with his forces of Wessex, East Anglia, and Mercia, “ met William 
and his host on the hill of Senlac,” near the city of Hastings, and not a 
great distance from the place of his landing. “ At nine o’clock the Nor- 
mans moved across the little valley, with the papal banner carried in 
advance of the Duke.” The camp of the English was fortified by a trench 
and a stockade, and at first the English were successful. They repulsed 
both the Norman horsemen and footmen, and at one time there was such 
danger of a panic amongst the Normans that William was obliged to tear 
off his helmet, so that he could be readily recognized, and by voice rally 
his troops. “After a fight of six hours, William commanded his men 


to turn their backs. The English raised a cry of triumph, and, breaking ` 


their ranks, rushed from their commanding position into the plain. 
Then the Norman cavalry wheeled around and a terrible slaughter took 
place. Harold fell a little before sunset,” pierced by an arrow, in his 
right eye. Under cover of the night the remnant of the English army 
fled, and William’s victory was complete. 

43. All of Harold’s brothers had fallen with him in the battle; and 
of the regular royal line there was remaining but one male, a boy named 
Eadgar, about. ten years old, the grandson of Fadmund Ironside. This 
~~ 98 History of England,” chap. xiii, par. 15. 
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"boy the national council chose to the kingship. But the boy had sufficient 
sense to keep him from offering resistance to the greatest warrior of the 

_ age, and he himself was at the head of the deputation sent by the national 
"assembly to offer the crown to William. The widow of the late king 


Hadward yielded to William and surrendered Winchester. By the 


_ National assembly “ he was now chosen king and crowned at Westminster 
_ on Christmas day. He was thus king by the submission of the chief men, 


by the right of coronation, and by the absence of any other claimant.” 


_ Yet he had practically the whole of the territory of his kingdom still to 
_ Conquer. This, however, he accomplished with ease, never, after Senlac, 
being required to fight a single pitched battle. 


44. Yet, though so much of the realm was still unconquered, William 


felt so secure in his kingdom that in the month of March, the next year, 
1067, he went back to Normandy to attend to the affairs of his dominions 
_ nthe Continent. His lieutenants whom he left in charge in England, 


Made themselves so obnoxious that before the end of the year, revolts 
recalled William to England; and within two years he secured the recog- 
nition of his power throughout the whole kingdom. “Early in 1070 
William reviewed and dismissed his army at Salisbury. At the Easter 


~ feast of the same year, being now full king over all England, he was again 


solemnly crowned by legates from Rome.” In 1072 he “ entered Scotland 


_ aid received the homage of Malcolm at Abernethy. He had thus suc- 


ceeded to the empire, as well as to the immediate kingdom, of his West 


eh Saxon predecessors. In the next year he employed English troops on the 
Continent in winning back the revolted county of Maine. In 1074 he 

| could afford to admit Eadgar, the rival king of a moment, to his favor.” 24 

_ _ 45. As before stated, William laid the basis of his claim to the king- 
ni dom of England in his asserted promise of Eadward that William 
| Should be his successor. And now that he had actually obtained posses- 
sion of the kingdom, he held that the kingdom had been his, by full 


t, ever since the death of Eadward. By this assertion he made it to 


H follow that all that had been done in the kingdom since the death of 
_ “Seward, had been illegal; that all who had fought against him were 


i guilty of treason ; that all who had sustained Harold, had fought against 
_ aim; and that as the general assembly of the kingdom had sustained 
pe 


- “Encyclopedia Britannica, /d., “ Progress of the Conquest.” 
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Harold, and had even crowned a new king after the death of eres, 
the whole nation was thus involved in the crime of treason. Whoever 
was guilty.of treason, all his lands and goods were forfeit to the Te 
And, since the whole kingdom was guilty of treason, all the KIRAN 
goods of all the people in the whole realm were forfeit to him, and he 
actually claimed all as his own. He did not remove the original e 
from their land indiscriminately and everywhere. Much of the land e 
turned over to new owners, some he left in the possession of the original 
owners. But, whether given to new owners or left in the possession of 3 
original owners, every one was obliged to receive it w the direct wl o 
the king, and to hold it continually subject to the king a pleasure, an $ 
the king’s “ man.” “ The only proof of lawful ownership was either e 
king’s written grant, or else evidence that the owner had been put in pos- 
i the king’s order.” 
pon i order KÀ make this system thorough, William had a mai 
made of all the lands of the whole realm, and a census of all oe y 
and of the owners thereof. All this was recorded in a book 63 the n Bi 
of the lands at the time the survey was made, the value of it in the 2 
of Eadward, and the value of it at the date when it was bestowed git 
its latest owner by the grant of the king. In the book were nearer = 
numbers dwelling upon the land, whether as tenants, or ee. z 
amount of live stock, ete., ete. And, because the record in this boo : 
the standard of decision upon every question or dispute as to ong 7 
and because its testimony was final in every case, that book was calle 
Domesdeie Book — Domesday Book — Doomsday Book, from dom, oer 
decree, law, judgment, or decision. This record was finished in 108 : ae 
then “ William gathered all the land-owners of his kingdom, grea fe 
small, whether his tenants in chief or the tenants of an interme me 
lord, and made them all become his men.” And thus the ae: es be 
was not only the head of the State, but “also the personal lord of e he 
man in his kingdom.” ‘This thoroughness with respect to cee Deri 
property caused the king’s authority to be respected OVARI NANTO T a 
out the realm ; and “ the good peace that he made in the land p 
“that a man might fare over his realm with a bosom full of gold. sah 
47. In January, 1087, William went again to Normandy, -n 
for the purpose of settling a dispute concerning some Norman terr 
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which the king of France had seized. In the month of August his forces 
had taken the town of Mantes; and, as William rode amongst the 
smoldering ruins, his horse stumbled and fell, by which William 
received an injury from which he died September 9. He left three sons. 
The eldest, Robert, was at the court of France; the other two, William 
and Henry, were with him at the time of his death. To the eldest he left 


oe the inheritance of N ormandy ; to William he gave his ring, and advised 


him to go at once to England and assume the crown; to Henry, the 
“youngest, he bequeathed five thousand pounds of silver. William arrived 
safely in England and was crowned at Westminster, Sept. 26, 1087. 
He is known in history as William Rufus —“ the Red.” The Norman 
element of England was so opposed to him that they aetually revolted ; 
but it was in vain, for his English subjects stood so loyally by him as to 


‘Tender him successful against all opposition. In 1096 his brother of 


Normandy, desiring to go on the first crusade, and not having sufficient 
funds, borrowed the needed sum from William of England, and gave 
Normandy as the mortgage for the repayment of the money. A part of 


the duchy rebelled. William went over and put down the rebellion. In 


1098-99 he also conquered Maine. Shortly afterward he returned to 
England, and Aug. 2, 1100, he was found dead in the New Forest, with 


an arrow in his breast; whether shot by an assassin, or in accident by a 


hunter, was never discovered. 

48. The kingdom was instantly seized by his brother Henry, sur- 
named Beauclerc. The Norman element of the kingdom opposed him, as 
they had opposed William Rufus; but the national assembly unanimously 


elected him, and promptly crowned him. Further, to hold the affections 


of his English subjects, he married a lady of English blood — Edith, the 
daughter of the king of Scotland, whose mother was the sister of the last 


king Eadgar, and granddaughter of King Eadmund Ironside. She 
changed her name to Maud, or Matilda; “and the shout of the English 
multitude when he set the crown on Matilda’s brow drowned the murmur 

_ of churchman and of baron. The mockery of the Norman nobles, who 
 Ricknamed the king and his spouse Godric and Godgifu, was lost in the 


joy of the people at large. For the first time since the conquest an 


i‘ i English Sovereign sat on the English throne. The blood of Cerdic and 
_ Ailfred was to blend itself with that of Rolf and the Conqueror. Hence- 
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forth it was impossible that the two peoples should remain parted from 
each other: so quick, indeed, was their union that the very name of 
Norman had passed away in half a century, and at the accession of 
Henry’s grandson it was impossible to distinguish between the descend- 
ants of the conquerors and those of the conquered at Senlac.”— Green.” 

49. Shortly after this, Robert returned from the Crusades, and the 
Norman nobles in England conspired to bring him over to contend in 
England for that kingdom. He did come with an army, landing at Ports- 
mouth; but Henry was able to make with him such terms that without 
fighting, a peace was settled, by which Robert recognized Henry as king 
of England, and returned to his proper dominions on the Continent. 
There, however, he so misgoverned his territories that they called on 
Henry to come over and be their king. In 1106 he went to Normandy 
with an army. The dispute culminated in the battle of Tenchebrai, in 
which Robert was defeated and captured, and was held in captivity until 
his death in 1134. Thus Normandy was conquered and possessed by the 
king of England, as, forty years before, England had been conquered 
and possessed by William of Normandy. “ During the rest of Henry’s 
reign there was perfect peace in England ; but nearly the whole time was 
filled with continental wars. The warfare between France and England, 
of which there had been only a glimpse in the days of Rufus, now began 
in earnest.” And, from the entanglements, intrigues, and war in France, 
which was now begun by Henry, England never found herself free for 
three hundred and forty-seven years. 

50. In 1120, as Henry was returning with his forces from Normandy 
to England, his only son, William, “full of merriment and wine,” and 
“with rowers and steersman mad with drink,” had barely left harbor 
when his ship struck a rock, and instantly sank. “ One terrible cry; 
ringing through the silence of the night, was heard by the royal fleet, but 
it was not till the morning that the fatal news reached the king. Stern as 
he was, Henry fell senseless to the ground, and rose never to smile again.” 
—Green.2® This left the son of his captive brother Robert as the true 
heir to Henry’s dominions, alike of England and Normandy. But 
Henry determined not to allow him to be his successor. Henry had aà 


% Larger History of the English People,” book ii, chap. ii, par. 4. 
26 Id., par. 8. 
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daughter, Maud, or Matilda, who-had been married to the emperor 


_ Henry V, but who, on his death, had returned to England and her 
aie father’s house. And although, so far, in English history the reign of a 
i Woman had been unknown, yet Henry decided that Maud should succeed 
o him upon the throne of England. Accordingly, while he. lived, he 
ag forced priests and nobles to swear allegiance to Maud as their PRAN 


“mistress ;” and chose for her husband Geoffry, the son of the count of 
Anjou in France. 

_ l. In 1135 Henry died. But the arrangement which he had made 
for the succession of Maud to the throne was disregarded by the national 
assembly, and Stephen was chosen king of England. Stephen was the 
“grandson of William the Conqueror, and, with the rest of the chief men 


Bk of England, had done homage, and sworn allegiance, to Maud as the suc- 
aan cessor of Henry. All this, however, was disregarded, and without opposi- 
tion Stephen became king of England. One great reason why the agree- 
es ment with Maud was not carried into effect, was that for her to be queen 

_ Would cause that Geoffry of Anjou would practically be ruler — and he 


an miter foreigner: and this neither English nor Normans would have. 
At the time all this occurred, Maud was not in England, but was with her 


ag husband in Anjou; and, when they heard of these proceedings in Eng- 
a land, Geoffry seized Normandy. With this added prestige, and with an 
~ amy, Maud invaded England in 1139. Stephen was defeated and cap- | 
À tured, at Lincoln, in 1141, and Maud “ was received throughout the land 


y its lady ”— they would not use the word queen. However, she was 
not crowned. She offended the city of London, which rose in arms 
against her. In an exchange of prisoners, Stephen had been released. 
For eleven years there was civil war, “a time of utter anarchy and havoc,” 
n chaos of pillage and bloodshed.” Then, in 1153 an agreement was 
‘Made between King Stephen and Maud’s son Henry, who was now duke 
a Normandy. By this agreement Stephen was to reign as long as he 
lived, and then Henry should have the kingdom. Stephen died the next 
Year, and the agreement was fully carried out, as to Henry; and so he 
og to his kingdom without any opposition or any further confusion. .. 
_ > Henry II was now, by right from his grandfather, Henry I, 
mg of England, and duke of Normandy; in France, as the heir of his 


ther, Geoffry, he was lord of the counties of Anjou, Maine, and Tou- 
6 
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raine, and, through his brother, also of Brittany; and now, by marriage 
to Eleanor, the duchess of Poitou, Aquitaine, and Gascony, he received, 
with her, these three counties, the principal portion of southern Gaul. 
Besides all this, one of the first events of his reign was the granting of a 
bull by the pope, giving to him Ireland. Thus, in the reign of Henry II, 
the British empire embraced Ireland, all of England and Wales south 
of the Forth, and all of western and central France, from the English 
Channel to the border of Spain. “In ruling over a vast number of 
distinct states, widely differing in blood, language, and everything else, 
ruling over all without exclusively belonging to any, Henry II, king, duke, 
and count of all the lands from the Pyrenees to the Scottish border, was 
the forerunner of the emperor Charles V.” His father, Geoffry, count of 
Anjou, habitually wore in his helmet a sprig of broom-corn, called in the 
native tongue planta genista, from which he received the nickname of 
Plantagenet, which clung to his house. And so Henry -— II of Eng- 
land — became the first of the Plantagenets, who ruled England for 
three hundred and thirty-one years — 1154-1485. 

53. Henry II died in 1189, and was succeeded by his son Richard, sur- 
named Coeur de Lion — heart of lion. At his accession, Richard was 
absent from England, in his mother’s possession in southern Gaul, and 
during his whole reign of ten years he was in England but twice, both 
times merely for the purpose of being crowned: first, immediately on his 
accession, in the autumn of 1189; second, in 1194, on his return from the 
Crusades. In 1190 Richard went on his crusade; and to obtain the 
money for his expenses he sold everything that he could sell, short of the 
very kingdom itself. “ He put up the crown demesnes; he sold the public 
offices; he sold earldoms; he sold the claim which [his father] Henry 
had asserted to the right of homage for the crown of Scotland. ‘I would 
sell London, if I could find a chapman,’ he exclaimed. ‘Richard’s presence 
chamber was a market overt, in which all that the king could bestow — 
all that could be derived from the bounty of the crown, or imparted 
by the royal prerogative — was disposed of to the best chapman.’ ”— 
Knight.?7 

54. Though on his crusade Richard was four years absent from his 
dominions, he was in Palestine only about sixteen months — June 8, 
~ 2% “History of England,” chap. xxi, par. 8. 
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"1191, to Oct. 9, 1192. While there he had dealt a kick to the duke of 
_ Austria for his refusing to work on the walls of Ascalon. And now on 
his return, as he was trying to make his way in disguise through Austria, 


he was detected when near Vienna, and was made prisoner by the duke of 
__ Austria, Dec. 21, 1192, who sold him to the emperor, who was also ready 

i: to sell him, but there was no buyer. In hope of release Richard agreed 
re to pay an annual tribute to the emperor, resigned his crown to the em- 
moe f peror, and received it back as vassal to the “ overlord of Christendom.” 


Yet he was kept prisoner till March 8, 1194, when he was released on a 


ransom of what would be now about a million dollars. He went at once 


9 England, landing March 12: and notwithstanding the heavy drain 


Upon the people to pay his ransom, without any recompense whatever 
he “forcibly resumed the lands which he had: sold, and turned out 
a the officers who had purchased their places,” to enable him to make his 


crusade. His stay in England was brief. He sailed away May 11, 1194, 


‘and never saw England again. He was mortally wounded by an arrow 
while besieging Chaluz, in a war with King Philip II of France, and 


died twelve days afterward, April 6, 1199. He was immediately suc- 


ceeded by his brother John. 


55. John, surnamed Lackland because his father, with all his vast 


Bi Possessions, left him no land, was crowned king of England on Ascension 
‘Day, May 27, 1199. There was a nearer heir in the person of Arthur, 

_ the grandson of Henry II, through his third son Geoffry, while John 
_ Was so far removed as to be the fifth son of Henry. But Arthur, being 

ea S boy of only twelve years, while John was a man of thirty-two years, 
John was chosen as the one better able to discharge the responsibilities of 

_ kingship at that time. All the continental possessions of England like- 

= Wise recognized John, except the three counties of Maine, Touraine, and 
Anjou. These openly espoused the claims of Arthur. King Philip of 
France stood with these in supporting Arthur: this, however, to promote 


own designs in excluding, if possible, England from any possessions - 
within the limits of what should be France. This brought on a war. 


John went at once to Normandy to defend his interests on the Continent: 


lip invaded Normandy, besides putting garrisons in the three counties 


ee, of Maine, Touraine, and Anjou. 


56. When the war had continued eight months, a truce was arranged, 
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about the first of March, 1200. John spent the months of March and 
April in England; and the first of May he returned to Normandy. The 
war was taken up again; but on May 23 a peace was concluded. Philip 
abandoned the interests of Arthur with respect to Maine, Touraine, and 
Anjou ; but in the peace it was arranged that Arthur should receive Brit- 
tany as a fief from John ; and that Philip’s son Louis should marry John’s 
niece, Blanche of Castile. While passing through his province of Aqui- 
taine, John saw a beautiful woman, already betrothed to a noble, and 
he secured a divorce from his own wife, and persuaded this lady to 
marry him. This stirred up to vengeance against J ohn, the noble — 
Hugh, count of La Marche. He incited an insurrection in J ohn’s pos- 
sessions on the Continent: he was secretly supported by Philip, and in 
two years and a half, Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine were lost 
to England. Arthur had joined in the insurrection, had been captured, 
and was assassinated at the direction of John, if not by the very hand of 
John himself. 

57. In 1203 the estates of Brittany sent a deputation to Philip to 
demand justice against John. John, as duke of Normandy, was sum- 
moned to appear before a court of his peers in France, and as a vassal of 
the king of France. John’s envoy asked for a safe conduct. Philip 
answered that he should come unmolested. Then John’s envoy wanted 
to know whether he could be assured of a safe return. Philip replied 
that he should have safe return “if the judgment of his peers acquitted 
him.” John’s envoy then remarked that, since John was king of .Eng- 
land as well as duke of Normandy, the duke of Normandy could not 
come without the king of England’s coming, and declared that “ the 
barons of England would not permit their king to run the risk of death 
or imprisonment.” Philip, however, insisted that the duke of Nor- 
mandy should come, because, as such, he was truly the vassal of the 
king of France. 

58. John did not go; and, for his “ contumacy,” the court decreed 
that “whereas, John, duke of Normandy, in violation of his oath to 
Philip, his lord, has murdered the son of his elder brother, a homager 
of the crown of France, and near kinsman to the king, and has perpe- 
trated the crime within the seigniory of France, he is found guilty of 
felony and treason, and is therefore adjudged to forfeit all the lands 
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he has held by homage.” This allowed Philip to assert legal claim to 


all the English possessions in France; and he at once entered Nor- 
mandy and occupied the strongholds with his troops. But this the 
Normans did not like, and they appealed to John to come to their 
rescue. But, against this England protested, because she “ thought the 
time was come when her wealth should no longer be dissipated in Nor- 


_ tandy; when her language should be spoken by those who ruled over 


her; when her laws should be administered by those who abided among 


her people; and when her Church should be upheld by those who had 

_ no foreign bishoprics and abbeys.” As a consequence, all the continental 
i } possessions of England, except Aquitaine, were now lost, “ and from the 
iA lordship of a vast empire that stretched from the Tyne to the Pyrenees 
_ John saw himself reduced at a blow to the realm of England.” 


_ 59. Next, in 1207 John fell into a quarrel with Rome. March 24, 
1208, England was placed under an interdict, which John resisted for 


five years, when in 1213 to the interdict, the excommunication of John 


was added; and England was given by the pope to Philip of France. 
Philip gathered a fleet and an army with which to go and take possession 
of England. John surrendered to the pope, and took an oath of fealty 
as the vassal of Rome. Then the pope forbade Philip any further 
designs upon England. Philip determined to take England anyhow; 


_ but his vassal, the count of Flanders, refused to support him. This 


Caused war; John supported Flanders, and Philip’s fleet was destroyed. 
Next, supported by the pope and the emperor, the count of Flanders 


A and the Earl of Boulogne, John went with an army to punish Philip fur- 
ther. A great battle was fought at Bouvines. John and his allies were 
_ Completely overthrown, and “concluded an ignominious truce with 


Philip,” and returned to England, October, 1214. 


sa mi 60. The people of England had long borne with the numberless wick- 
Bu ednesses of J ohn; but, when he made the realm of England a fief, and 


ee the king of England a vassal, of the pope, they could bear with him 
| no longer. John himself wrote to the pope that “whereas, before we 
; E Were disposed to subject ourselves and our realm to your dominion, the 
Bi! earls and barons of England never failed in their devotion to us; since 
then, however, and as they publicly avow for that reason, they have been 
n continual and violent rebellion against us.” Because of this attitude 
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of his nobles, when John returned now from France, he came with an 
army of mercenaries, with the avowed intent that by this power he would 
be “ for the first time king and lord of England.” 

61. But “there were now two eminent persons among many other bold 
and earnest churchmen and laity who saw that the time was come when 
no man should be ‘king and lord in England’ with a total disregard of 
the rights of other men; a time when a king should rule in England by 
law instead of by force, or rule not at all. Stephen Langton, the arch- 
bishop, and William, earl of Pembroke, were the leaders and at the 
same time moderators, in the greatest enterprise that the nation had yet 
undertaken. It was an enterprise of enormous difficulty. The pope 
was now in friendship with the king, and this might influence the great 
body of ecclesiastics. The royal castles were in possession of the mer- 
cenary soldiers. The craft of John was as much to be dreaded as his 
violence. But there was no shrinking from the duty that was before 
these patriots. ‘They moved on steadily in the formation of a league 
that would be strong enough to enforce their just demands, even if the 
issue were war between the crown and the people. The bishops and 
barons were the great council of the nation. Parliament, including 
the Commons, was not, as yet, though not far distant. The doctrine 
of divine right was the invention of an age that sought to overthrow the 
ancient principle of an elective monarchy, in which hereditary claims 
had indeed a preference, but in which the sovereign ‘is appointed to 
protect his subjects in their lives, properties, and laws, and for this 
very end and purpose has the delegation of power from the people.’” 
— Knight.” 

62. The nobles met at Saint Edmundsbury; and after duly consider- 
ing the situation, Nov. 20, 1214, they “solemnly swore to withdraw their 
allegiance from John, if he should resist their claims to just gov- 
ernment. They had not only public wrongs to redress, but the private 
outrages of the king’s licentiousness were not to be endured by the 
class of high-born knights whom he insulted through their wives and 
daughters. From Saint Edmundsbury they marched to London, where 
the king had shut himself up in the temple. When their deputies came 
into his presence, he first despised their claims and then asked for delay. 

a8 ** History of England,” chap. xxiii, par. 12. 
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_ The archbishop of Canterbury, the earl of Pembroke, and the bishop 


of Ely guaranteed that a satisfactory answer should be given before 
Easter. The king employed the time in the endeavor to propitiate the 
church by promising a free election of bishops. He took the cross, and 
engaged to wage war with the infidels. He sent to Rome, to implore 
the aid of the pope in his quarrel. And the pope came to his aid; and 
commanded Langton to exercise his authority to bring back the king’s 
vassals to their allegiance. 

63. “At Easter, the barons, with a large force, assembled at Stamford. 


_ John was at Oxford, and Langton and Pembroke were with him. They 
_ were sent by the king to ascertain the demands of their peers ; and these 
~ Messengers, or mediators, brought back” Magna Charta. This “was a 
_ code of laws, expressed in simple language, embodying two principles — 
the first, such limitations of the feudal claims of the king as would 
‘prevent their abuse; the second, such specifications of the general rights 


of all freemen as were derived from the ancient laws of the realm, how- 
ever these rights had been neglected or perverted. . . . It demanded 
no limitation of the regal power which had not been acknowledged, in 
theory, by every king who had taken a coronation oath. It made that 
oath, which had been regarded as a mere form of words, a binding 
reality. It defined, in broad terms of practical application, the essen- 
tial difference between a limited and a despotic monarchy. It preserved 
all the proper attributes of the kingly power, while it guarded against 
the king being a tyrant.” In it the king was required to declare the great 


_ Principle of the supremacy of the law of the realm in the words: “ No. 
freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, or disseized, or outlawed, or 


banished, or any otherwise destroyed; nor will we pass upon him, nor 
send upon him, unless by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the 
law of the land. To no man will we sell, to no man will we deny or 
delay, right or justice.”— Knight. 


_ 64. The Charter was a long document.’ The archbishop read it to 
Ay the king slowly and solemnly, item by item. “ John went into a furious 
he Passion,” exclaiming, “ Why do they not ask for my kingdom? I will 
= Hever grant such liberties as will make me a slave.” Langton and Pem- 
-broke took back to the nobles this the king’s answer. The barons pro- 
| Claimed themselves “the army of God and holy Church,” and marched 
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upon London, which they entered May 22, 1215, the citizens of London 
having already agreed to make common cause with them. There were 
further negotiations: the barons were immovable, and John yielded and 
agreed to a meeting. The meeting was appointed to be held June 15 
“on an island in the Thames, between Windsor and Staines, near a 
marshy meadow by the riverside, the meadow of Runnymede ”—- Rune- 
med, the mead or meadow of council. “The king encamped on one 
bank of the river, the barons covered the flat of Runnymede on the other. 
Their delegates met on the island between them, but the negotiations were 
a mere cloak to cover John’s purpose of unconditional submission. The 
Great Charter was discussed and agreed to in a single day.”— Green.*° 

65. However, this was not all. The barons had not yet finished with 
John. They next required that he should agree to articles by which 
there should be assured the means of carrying into effect the provisions 
of the charter. “ Twenty-five barons were to be chosen by the barons 
assembled, to maintain the observance of the peace and liberties granted 
and confirmed; so that if the king or his officers violated any of the 
conditions, four out of the twenty-five barons so chosen might petition 
for redress of the grievance; and if not redressed within forty days, the 
cause being laid before the rest of the twenty-five, they, ‘ together with 
the community of the whole kingdom shall distrain and distress us all 
the ways possible; namely, by seizing our castles, lands, possessions, and 
in any other manner they can, till the grievance is redressed according to 
their pleasure, saving harmless our own person, and those of our queen 
and children; and when it is redressed, they shall obey us as before.’ ” 
It was further required “that the Charter should not only be published 
throughout the whole country, but sworn to at every hundred-mote and 
town-mote by order from the king.” 

66. When these new demands were made, John was more angry than 
ever. He cried out: “ They have given me four-and-twenty overkings:” 
and flung himself on the floor “ gnawing sticks and straw in his impotent 
rage.’ But it was all in vain; the nobles were inflexible, and John was 
obliged to sign all that they required. No sooner was it all over, how- 
ever, and the respective parties had separated and the forces dispersed, 
than John let himself loose to take vengeance on the whole kingdom, in 
~~ 30 Larger History of the English People,” John, par. 6 from end, 
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all of which he was still zealously supported by the pope, who issued a 
bull excommunicating the barons and annulling the Charter. England 
rejected the excommunication and maintained the Charter. But, by 
the bull, John counted himself free from his oaths to the nobles, with 
full right to punish the whole people. “ Wherever he marches, his force 
is to be tracked by fire and blood. The country was overrun by his 
fierce mercenaries. He marched to the north with the determination 
to recover his authority by the terrors of a widespread desolation, 
without one passing thought of justice or mercy. As he entered Scot- 
land, in revenge for the alliance which its king, Alexander II, had 


y formed with the barons, he burned the abbeys without distinction, and 
_ having rested at a village, set fire with his own hand, when he departed 
in the morning, to the house in which he had slept the previous night. 


In the South the same work of terror went forward, under the command 
of John’s illegitimate brother, the earl ‘of Salisbury. The barons de- 
spaired of their cause, for the people fled before these hell-hounds, aban- 
doning home and property rather than perish under the hands of 
telentless torturers. Their leaders came at last toa desperate resolution. 
They offered the crown to Louis, the eldest son of the king of France.”— 
Knight. 

67. This desperate step, of course, was fraught with more war; yet 
it was certain that no war could be worse than were the miseries which 
John was inflicting upon the kingdom without war. Louis of France 
landed in England, May 30, 1216. Many of John’s mercenaries were 
Frenchmen, and when their own prince came into England, they not 
Only refused to fight against him, but actually went over to him in such 
numbers that John dared not meet him. Louis soon reached London, 


_ Where he was welcomed: the barons and citizens paid him homage, “ he 
eo Swearing to govern justly, to defend them against their enemies, and to 
_ estore them to their rights and possessions.” Everything was in his 


favor ; but he destroyed all his good prospects by bestowing upon French- 


‘Men, English honors and possessions. But the whole situation was 


presently relieved by the death of John. He was attacked with a fever, 


a in addition to which he gorged himself with a “surfeit of peaches and 
ae new cider,” and as a consequence died Oct. 18, 1216. 


# History of England,” chap. xxiv, par. 2, 
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68. Though the nobles had invited Louis of France to be king of 
England, he had so offended that they now rejected him, and chose, to be 
king, John’s son Henry, a boy of ten years, who was crowned King 
Henry III, at Gloucester, Oct. 28, 1216. Louis, however, defended 
his claims to the crown. There was war for two years, in which he 
was defeated, on both land and sea. He then willingly agreed to resign 
his claims and withdraw to France, upon the payment to him of “ five 
thousand pounds to meet his necessities.” While Henry III was so young, 
the kingdom was governed by a regency till 1227, when he declared him- 
self of age, and began immediately to imitate his father John. He 
rejected the Charter and its appendices, which John had signed, and, in- 
stead of all that, declared: “ Whensoever, and wheresoever, and as often 
as it may be our pleasure, we may declare, interpret, enlarge, or diminish, 
the aforesaid statutes, and their several parts, by our own free will, and 
as to us shall seem expedient for the security of us and our land.” But 
he, as John, was firmly met by the kingdom’s insistence upon the right 
of the people and the supremacy of the law. 

69. In answer to Henry’s pronunciamento, an English judge, Bracton, 
set the voice of English law, in words worthy of everlasting remembrance: 
“ The king must not be subject to any man, but to God and the law, for 
the law makes him king. Let the king, therefore, give to the law what 
the law gives to him, dominion and power; for there is no king where 
will, and not law, bears rule.” Again: “The king can do nothing on 
earth, being the minister of God, but what he can do by law.” And yet 
again, he “ reckons as superior to the king, ‘ not only God and the law by 
which he is made king, but his court of earls and barons; for the 
former (comites) are so styled as associates of the king, and whoever 
has an associate has a master: so that, if the king were without a 
bridle — that is, the law — they ought to put a bridle upon him. ” ” 
Upon this it has been well observed: “ Let no Englishman, who lives 
under the rule of law, and not of will, forget that this privilege has 
been derived from a long line of forefathers; and that, although the 
eternal principles of justice depend not upon the precedence of ages, but 
may be asserted some day by any community with whom a continued 


32 Quoted by Hallam, “Middle Ages,” chap. vili, par. 81; students’ edition, chap. vill, 
part li, sec, xii, par. 1. 
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‘despotism has made them ‘native, and to the manner born,’ we have 


_ the security that the old tree of liberty stands in the old earth, and that 


a short-lived trunk has not been thrust into a new soil, to bear a green 
leaf or two and then to die.”— Knight. 


70. Henry III reigned fifty-three years, and the whole reign is re- 


markable for the constitutional contest between the king and the people, 
‘upon the great question as to whether just government is by law, or by 


arbitrary and despotic will. His reign is also remarkable for the fact 


_ that “history presents him in scarcely any other light than that of an 

_ ©xtortioner or a beggar. There were no contrivances for obtaining 
_ Money so mean or unjust that he disdained to practice them ;” and the 
| pope sustained him in it all, and “had more than an equal share of the 


spoil.” Thus, both he and the pope incurred not only the antagonism of 
the nobles, but the disrespect of the common people everywhere. Says 
a writer of the time, in 1252: “ During all this time angry feelings were 
aroused, and hatred increased against the pope and the king, who favored 
and abetted each other in their mutual tyranny; and all, being in ill- 
humor, called them the disturbers of mankind.” Matters reached such 
a pass in 1257 that the nobles took another step in constitutional govern- 
ment. The Parliament met at Westminster, May 2, the barons clad 
“each in complete armor. As the king entered, there was a clatter of 
swords; and Henry, looking around in alarm, said, ‘Am I a prisoner?’ 
‘No, sir,” said Roger Bigod, ‘ but your foreign favorites and your prod- 
igality have brought misery upon the realm; wherefore we demand that 
the powers of government be delegated to-a committee of bishops and 
barons, who may correct abuses, and enact good laws.” 

_ 71. To this demand the king was obliged to submit; and, on June 11, 
Parliament met at Oxford, to formulate what had been demanded. “Tt 
Was enacted that four knights should be chosen by the votes of the free- 

holders in each county, who should submit all breaches of law and justice 


toa parliament, to be called together regularly thrice in each year; that 


the sheriffs of the counties should be chosen by the freeholders; and 


_ that the great officers of State should be reappointed.” This was but 


. Carrying into effect the provisions of Magna Charta, and its securities, 
_ Which John had 
aa: 


signed at Runnymede. And Henry, like John, after 
Be 38“ History of England,” chap. xxiv, par. 7. 
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having sworn to it all, obtained a dispensation from the pope to violate 
it, and “ told the committee of council, in 1261, that he should rule with- 
out them.” However, in 1262, after making a blustering show of war, 
he yielded, and again agreed to observe the law. In 1264, however, he 
broke loose again, and the difference this time did bring on a war. 
Henry was defeated; a parliament was assembled “ on a more democratic 
basis than any which had been ever summoned since the foundation of 
the monarchy,” to whose laws Henry was again required to submit. 

72. Henry III died Nov. 16, 1272, and was succeeded by his son 
Edward, who, at the time, was absent in the Crusades. And it was not 
till 1274 that he arrived in England, August 3; and on August 19 he 
and his queen were crowned at Westminster. In 1282 Wales revolted, 
and Edward was obliged to make war there for two years before it was 
subdued. There, April 25, 1284, his first son was born, who was named 
Edward, and was given the title Prince of Wales, which is the origin of 
the title in the royal family of England. Edward I also resisted con- 
stitutional government, especially in the matter of raising taxes. But 
under the leadership of the two great earls, Roger Bigod of Norfolk and 
Humphrey Bohun of Hereford and Essex, the nobles of the kingdom 
“called upon the sheriffs to levy no more taxes till the charters were con- 
firmed without any insidious reservation of the rights of the crown.” Ed- 
ward yielded and the statute of the confirmation of the charter was 
accepted by the king. “ From that day, the tenth of October, 1297, the 
sole right of raising supplies has been invested in the people — this most 
salutary power, which is the greatest of the many distinctions between 
a limited and a despotic monarchy.” 

73. Next Edward set up a claim to be “sovereign lord of the land 
of Scotland.” This brought on a war in 1296, which continued for 
twenty-three years — far beyond his death which occurred July 7, 1307. 
He was immediately succeeded by his son Edward, who was twenty-three 
years old. Edward II carried on the war with Scotland until 1323, 
when on May 10 a truce of thirteen years was concluded. In the first 
year of his reign Edward had married Isabella, the daughter of the 
king of France. In 1323 Isabella entered into an intrigue with Lord 
Roger Mortimer, which ended only in their murdering of the king. 
The murder, however, was preceded by his imprisonment, the declaring 
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_ of his son Edward king at the age of fifteen, Jan. 7, 1327; the deposi- 


tion of Edward II, January 13; the proclamation of the accession of 


Edward III, January 24; and his crowning, January 29. 


v4. Only four years of the truce between England and Scotland had 


_ passed when the king of Scotland — Robert Bruce — broke the truce, and 


invaded England. But, in 1328 a peace was concluded, in which Eng- 
land recognized the independence of Scotland under Bruce, and the peace 


_ Was sealed by the marriage of the sister of Edward to the son of Bruce. 

_ tn 1828 had died Charles IV, king of France, leaving no direct heir. 
| The throne was taken by a cousin — Philip of Artois. Edward’s mother 
Was the sister of Charles; and therefore as Charles’s nephew and nearer 
of kin than was Philip, Edward of England claimed the throne of France. 

_ The French law was that a woman could not inherit the throne; but 


Edward asserted the claim that though women were excluded, the law 


did not exclude the son of a woman who, if she had been a man, would 


have inherited. When Charles IV had died, Edward had presented his 
claim. 

%5. In 1332 Robert Bruce died, and John Balliol, who had done 
homage to Edward II for the kingdom, now attempted to take it from 
Bruce’s young heir. Edward III favored Balliol, and the king of France 
aided young David, the son of Bruce. And this aiding of Scotland by 
the Tival king of France against the king of England and his ally was 
by Edward III made the ground “ for commencing a great war for the 


__ Purpose of asserting his pretensions to the crown of France.” The king 

/ Oof France was just then at war with the people of Flanders. Edward 
ee M helped the Flemings, and they proclaimed him king of France. In 
o 1337 “ Edward boldly assumed the title of king of France, and prepared 
T to enforce his claim at the sword’s point.” And thus began the Hundred 

An Years’ War between England and France, which continued about a hun- 

dred and twenty years, through the rest of the reign of Edward III, to 

1337 j through the reign of Richard II, to 1399; that of Henry IV, to 


ney that of Henry V, to 1422; and into the reign of Henry VI, till 
1458. | 


%6. The Hundred Years’ War was barely ended when a civil war — 


K the Wars of the Roses — began between the house of York and the house 


of Lancaster, which continued for thirty-five years, through the reigns 
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of Edward IV, Edward V, Richard III, till the death of Richard III, 
the last of the Plantagenets, and the crowning of Henry VII, the first 
of the Tudors, on Bosworth Field, Aug. 22, 1485. Though the Wars 
of the Roses were thus ended, peace did not come to the stig for 
there were insurrections and pretenders to the throne which kept the 
kingdom in a constant turmoil for fifteen years. In the last ve Ae: 
of the reign of Henry VII, 1501 to April 21, 1509, there was ag er 
revolts nor wars ” in the kingdom. Henry VII had two sons, Arthur, 
born 1486, and Henry in 1491. When Arthur was four years old, ; 
marriage was arranged for him with a girl of five years, eee 
Aragon, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. n a 
year 1499, when the children were aged twelve and thirteen, ioa y, 
the marriage ceremony was performed; first by proxy while sa a 
was in Spain, and again in their own proper persons, Nov. 6, 1501, w 
ine arrived in England. 

sen January, nent a treaty of perpetual peace was made a 
England and Scotland. This treaty was sealed by the marriage of pes 
garet, the daughter of Henry VII, of England, to James IV, the sal 
of Scotland. In April of the same year occurred the death of Arthur, 
the husband of Catherine, and heir apparent to the throne. The pe 
kings, however, Henry and Ferdinand, immediately arranged e 
Henry’s remaining son — Henry — should be married to Arthur’s you : 
widow, Catherine. It took a year satisfactorily to settle the a ps: r 
to get a dispensation from the pope making the marriage legal; so pi 
it was not till 1503 that the contract was actually completed by a ce 
monial, “in which a person was appointed to object that the e 
was unlawful, and another to defend it as ‘good and effectual in Pe 
law of Christ’s Church?” To this contract young Henry was nage 
and, before he reached the age of fifteen, “ he protested, in Dae 
against the contract which had been made during his ae a 
VII died April 21, 1509, and the next day began the reign of ma 
són Henry, eighth of the name. June % following, Henry an Ber 
erine were publicly married by the archbishop of Canterbury, an 
crowned at Westminster the 24th of the same month. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PAGAN PHILOSOPHY THE STRENGTH OF THE PAPACY. 


A S, out of the political difficulties of the days of Constantine and the 
failing empire of Rome, the Catholic Church — the apostasy — 
to power in the State, in the formation of the papacy: 


Pea 


oi _ the ruin of the Roman Empire, she, in her Ecclesiastical] Empire, rose 


remacy over kings and nations. She had speedily wrought the 


= Tuin of one empire ; and now for more than a thousand years she would 


Prove a living curse to all the other states and empires that should suc- 
ceed it. However, in order to a clear understanding and appreciation of 
the standing of the papacy at the moment when the Roman Empire van- 
ished, and she found herself alone in the midst of that vast scene of 


destruction and anarchy, it is essential to know the source of her strength, 


by which she was able to survive. And, in order to know this, it is 
essential that we sketch a certain portion of her preceding history. 

2. In that dismal mixture of downright heathenism, and the pro- 
fession and forms of Christianity in the philosophical schools of Am- 
Monius Saccas, Clement, and Origen, in Alexandria, there was given 

birth to the element which, above all other things, has ever been the main- 
Stay of the papacy —monkery, or monasticism: from the Greek word 


_—-‘Hovaxds, signifying “ living alone, solitary; a man who retired from the 


_ 3. Tt will be remembered? that in 


_ World for religious meditation and the practice of religious duties in 


Solitude; a religious hermit.” 
the philosophy of Ammonius, 


_ement, and Origen, all Scripture contains at least two meanings,— the 
_ ral and the hidden: that the literal is the baser sense of the Scrip- 
oe 


AAN Me, and is therefore a hindrance to the proper understanding of the 


Pen meaning with its train of further hidden meanings, and, ac- 


cordingly, was to be despised and separated as far as possible from the 
Sense, and counted as of the least possible worth: that “the 
™ Great Empires of Prophecy,” chap. xxvi, pars. 33-44. 
95 
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source of many evils lies in adhering to the carnal or external part of 
Scripture ;” that “those who do so will not attain to the kingdom of 
God;” and that, therefore, “the Scriptures are of little use to those 
who understand them as they are written.” 

4. Now, the basis of that whole scheme was their conception of man 
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| : r hl me most of his dogmas concerning God, the human soul, and the 
ue Ee This, because they regarded “ Plato as wiser than all the 
t, » and as especially remarkable for treating the deity, the soul, and 


things remote from sense S s 
: » SO as to suit the Christi » 
Mosheim.? ristian scheme.”— 


6. This new philosophy “ 


himself. It was because that, in their philosophy, the body is the baser a 
_ cording to the laws of their 


part of man, that the literal was counted the baser sense of Scripture. 
It was because that the body often betrays good men into sin, that, in 
their philosophy, the literal sense of Scripture was held to often lead men 
into error. In their system of philosophy, the body of man was but a 


permitted the common people to live ac- 


E n, country, and the dictates of : 
E directed. : > ctates of nature; but 
TATEN ted the wise, by means of contemplation, to raise their souls, which 


n pe ee God himself, above all earthly things, at the same time 
; i i Weak ng and emaciating the body, which is hostile to the spirit’s lib- 


clog to the soul, and hindered it in its,heavenly aspirations ; and there- 
fore was to be despised, and, by neglect, punishment, and starvation, was 
to be separated as far as possible from the soul. And from this it fol- 
lowed that the literal sense of Scripture — which corresponded to man’s 
body,— was, likewise, a hindrance to the proper understanding of the 
hidden meanings of the Scripture, and was, therefore, to be despised, 
neglected, and separated as far as possible from the hidden sense or soul 
of the Scripture. 

5. Whence, then, came to them this philosophy of the nature of man? 
It was the adoption entire of the heathen conception of the nature of 
man: it was the direct continuation, under the Christian profession, 
of the heathen philosophy of the immortality of the soul. For, about 
the close of the second century, “a new philosophic body suddenly 
started up, which in a short time prevailed over a large part of the 
Roman Empire, and not only nearly swallowed up the other sects, but 
likewise did immense injury to Christianity. Egypt was its birthplace, 
and particularly Alexandria, which for a long time had been the seat 


of literature and every science. Its followers chose to be called Platonics ' 


[or Platonists]. Yet they did not follow Plato implicitly, but collected 
from all systems whatever seemed to coincide with their own views. And 
the ground of this preference for the name of Platonics [or Platonists] 
was, that they conceived Plato to have understood more correctly than 
any one besides, that most important branch of philosophy, which treats 
of God, and things remote from sensible apprehension. . . . Notwith- 
standing these philosophers were the partisans of no sect, yet it appears 
from a variety of testimonies that they much preferred Plato, and em- 


Eo preme Being, 
f > universal Parent, and be forever united with him. . 


iy and other Christians, did immense har 

the teachers of it to involve in philosop 

oy Ford can be found in the Holy Scriptu 

gloomy set of men called m 

4 ) lifeless and senseless corpse. 

| Mode of life which was after 
pemerous tribes of monks; 


a of which we see reli 


ne. from Christianit itself, and produced a h 


erty, by means of hunger, thirst, labor, and. other austerities. Th 
ey might, even in the present life, attain to communion with ‘the ie 
and ascend, after death, active and unimcumbered, to the 
BT ee ry, 
_ %. “This new species of philosophy, imprudently adopted by Origen 
m to Christianity. For it led 
hic obscurity many parts of our 
ain and easy to be understood ; 
ur no few things, of which not a 
res. It also produced for us that 
ystics, whose system, if divested of its Pla- 
pecting the origin and nature of the soul, will be a 
It laid a foundation, too, for that indolent 
erg set tt by many, and particularly by 
it recommen isti i 
and useless rites, suited only to aga kesana is wach 


giously observed by many even t 
dy And finally it alienated the minds of man pape redise 


religion, which were in themselves pl 
and to add to the precepts of the Savio 


tonic notions res 


in the following cen- 


f, eterogeneous speci 

seli g pecies of 

of Christian and Platonic principles combined.” 
tht ee ua % 


of illustrious men, 
i ath into the man- 
while those of the generality, weighed down 


PR : 
Eccl ” 
ny esiastical History,” cent. ii, part ii, chap i, pars. 4-6. 
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by their lusts and passions, sunk into the infernal regions, whence they 
were not permitted to emerge before they were purified from their tur- 


_ to enjoy, such as wine, flesh, matrimony, and trade [or worldly busi- 


j vi ness]. They thought it their indispensable duty to extenuate the body 

itud d corruption. This doctrine was seized with avidity by the l se by watchings, ist abies: gto: ink en a E ss 
pitu egg va and applied as a commentary upon that of Jesus. BM politary retreats, in’ desert pos Wie) cs lee A 
tag ieis Lietalled that only the martyrs entered upon a state by. v Mies of sublime dhédlbotiinn thy ued Mae clare oc, yoni 
ess immediately after death; and that, for the rest, a certain 


| objects and all sensual pleasures. Both men 
bscure region was assigned, in which they were to be imprisoned until _ ‘themselves the most severe tasks, the most austere discipline, all of 
o ? te 


he second coming of Christ, or, at least, until they were purified from k if which, however, the fruit of pious intention, was, in the issue, extremely 
<i aden pollutions.* detrimental to Christianity. These persons were called ascetics, ezovdiou, 
eir Spon detrim 


9. “Jesus Christ prescribed to all His disciples one and the same eroi, philosophers, and even she-philosophers; nor were they only 


rule of life and manners. But certain Christian doctors, either through i distinguished by their title from other Christians, but also by their 


a desire of imitating the nations among whom they lived, or m ge O Mosheim." 
quence of a natural propensity to a life of austerity (which is ge: 
ease not uncommon in Syria, Egypt, and other Eastern EA R 
induced to maintain that Christ had established a double rule o bee 
tity and virtue, for two different orders of Christians. Of a m ' 
one was ordinary, the other extraordinary; one of a lower gah a 
other more sublime; one for persons in the active scenes of life, hi 
other for those who, in a sacred retreat, aspired to the glory of a ge i 
tial state. In consequence of this wild system, they divided pa j 
parts all those moral doctrines and instructions which they ha He 
ceived, either by writing or tradition. One of these divisions they T : 
precepts, and the other counsels. They gave the name of sj R erfecti | ) 
those laws which were obligatory upon all orders of men; and tha Y | Midis? Gistinsiton beraa ihe ikara Lod ibaa 
Is to such as related to Christians of a more sublime rank, mm uf and BM her fancies of a ike native? 
se a themselves great and glorious ends, and aspired to an inti- E Boon there arose certain orders bed aac ae 
proposed to Shit the Supreme Being. a Cenobites, Eremites or Hermits, Anchorites, and Sarabaites 
in. “This double doctrine suddenly produced a new set of men, who The Coenobites “ lived and ate together in the same house, and were 
made otsin of uncommon degrees of sanctity and virtue, and de- associate E o a eadar and heh: wkom Paea a pon a: 


lared their resolution of obeying all the counsels of Christ, that they B aue, Abbot” "The nans Ai tone la'aa t LAE tare 
ie enjoy communion with God here; and also, that, after the disso- presi O seers: ou llist ‘atoen en tcc EA i MA oe 
lution of their mortal: bodies, they might ascend to Him with greate i 


utary life in certain parts of the country, dwelling in hovels among the 
facility, and find nothing to retard their approach to the supreme center _ Wild beasts,” The Anchorites were “still more austere than the Ere- 


of happiness and perfection. They looked upon themselves as PFO ii 


hibited from the use of things which it was lawful for other Christians | fa., cent. ii, part ii, chap. tii, par. 12, 


. H: i e and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. xxxvii, par. 3. 
2 19 
"4 'Phis is the origin of the Catholic Purgatory. a j , cent. ii, part ii, chap. iii, pars. 12, 14. 


and women imposed upon 


11. “Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, afforded the first 
 &xample of the monastic life.” — Gibbon. “ From Egypt, this sour and 
“unsocial discipline passed into Syria, and the neighboring countries, 

Which also abounded with persons of the same dismal constitution with 
that of the Egyptians ; and thence, in process of time its infection reached 
| European nations. Hence arose that train of austere and super- 

`  Stitious vows and rites, that still, in many places, throw a veil over the 
_ beauty and simplicity of the Christian religion. Hence the celibacy of 
. the priestly order, the rigor of unprofitable penances and mortifications, 

_ the innumerable swarms of monks, who, in the senseless pursuit of a 

Visionary sort of perfection, refused their talents and labors to society. 


or Vagrants. 
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mites: these lived in desert places, with no kind of shelter ; fed on roots 
and plants, and had no fixed residence, but lodged wherever Mehi over- 
took them, so that visitors might not know where to find them. The 
Sarabaites, or Vagrants, “ roamed about the provinces, and from city to 
city, and got their living without labor, by pretended miracles, by traffick- 
ing in relics, and by other impositions.”— M osheim.? 

13. The Eremites “ sunk under the painful weight of crosses and 


l = of frenzy, have afforded ample materials of supernatural history. It 
mh, A was their firm persuasion that the air which they breathed was peopled 
b _ with invisible enemies; with innumerable demons, who watched every 
Ra Occasion, and assumed every form, to terrify, and above all, to tempt, 
oo «their unguarded virtue. The imagination, and even the senses, were 


"deceived by the illusions of distempered fanaticism; and the hermit 


chains; and their emaciated limbs were confined by collars, bracelets, 
gauntlets, and greaves of massy and rigid iron. All superfluous in- 
cumbrance of dress they contemptuously cast away; and some savage 
saints of both sexes have been admired, whose naked bodies were covered 
only by their long hair. They aspired to reduce themselves to the rude 
and miserable state in which the human brute is scarcely distinguished 
above his kindred animals: and a numerous sect of Anchorets derived 
their name [osko or Grazing-monks] from their humble practice of 
grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia with the common herd. They 
often usurped the den of some wild beast whom they affected to re- 
semble; they buried themselves in some gloomy cavern, which art or 
nature had scooped out of the rock; and the marble quarries of Thebais 
are still inscribed with the monuments of their penance. The most 
perfect hermits are supposed to have passed many days without food, 
many nights without sleep, and many years without speaking; and 
glorious was the man (I abuse the name) who contrived any cell, or 
seat, of a peculiar construction, which might expose him, in the most 
inconvenient posture, to the inclemency of the seasons.” 

14. “In this comfortless state, superstition still pursued and tor- 
mented her wretched votaries. The repose which they had sought in the 


__-Whose midnight prayer w 


ii bloody flagellations ; 


mm) in the catalogue of the most heinous sins. A blind submission to the 
- commands 


E three years, 
Oe ety furnace; or to cast their infant into a deep pond: 
Ss Saints, 


| Slave, devoutly followed the faith and 


as oppressed by involuntary slumber might 
easily confound the phantoms of horror or delight which had occupied 
his sleeping and his waking dreams.” 

; a 15. “ The actions of a monk, his words, and even his thoughts were 
“determined by an inflexible Tule, or a capricious superior: the slightest 
offenses were corrected by disgrace or confinement, extraordinary fasts or 
and disobedience, murmur, or delay was ranked 


of the abbot, however absurd, or even criminal, they might 
‘seem, was the ruling principle, the first virtue of the Egyptian monks; 
and their patience was frequently exercised by the most extravagant 
trials. They were directed to remove an enormous rock ; assiduously to 
‘Water a barren staff that was planted in the ground, till, at the end of 
it should vegetate and blossom like a tree; to walk into a 
and several 
or madmen, have been immortalized in monastic story, by their 
thoughtless and fearless obedience. The freedom of the mind, the source 
of every generous and rational sentiment, was destroyed by the habits of 
Credulity and submission; and the monk, contracting the vices of a 


passions of his ecclesiastical tyrant. 
peace of the Eastern Church wa 


a s invaded by a swarm of fanatics, 
cloister was disturbed by a tardy repentance, profane doubts, and guilty i Sensible of fear, of reason, or humanity; and the Imperial troops ac- 
desires; and, while they considered each natural impulse an unpardon- o l ledged without shame that they were much less apprehensive of an 
able sin, they perpetually trembled on the edge of a flaming and bottom- : 


less abyss. From the painful struggles of disease and despair, en 

unhappy victims were sometimes relieved by madness or death; p 
in the sixth century, a hospital was founded at Jerusalem for a sma. 

portion of the austere penitents, who were deprived of their senses. 
Their visions before they attained this extreme and acknowledged term 
"814, cent. iv, part il, chap. iii, par. 15 and notes. 


16. As we have seen, to be a 


ter with the fiercest barbarians.” — Gibbon.® 

monk, was, in itself, to be holier than 
any could be who were not monks. But there arose degrees of holiness 
even amongst the monks themselves: and the chief of these were the — 
¥stics. These were a sect composed of extremes of the Eremites and 


horites. They “argued from that known doctrine of the Platonic 
*“ Decline and Fall,” chap. xxxvii, pars. 13, 12, 6. 
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school, which also was adopted by Origen and his disciples, that the 
divine nature was diffused through all human souls; or, in other words, 
that the faculty of reason, from which the health and vigor of the mind 
proceed, was an emanation from God himself, and comprehended in it 
the principles and elements of all truth; human and divine. They 
denied that men could, by labor or study, excite this celestial flame in 
their breasts; and, therefore, they highly disapproved the attempts of 
those who, by definitions, abstract theorems, and profound speculations, 
endeavored to form distinct notions of truth, and to discover its hidden 
nature. On the contrary, they maintained that silence, tranquillity, 
repose, and solitude, accompanied with such acts of mortification as 
might tend to extenuate and exhaust the body, were the means by which 
the internal word [Adyds, or reason] was excited to produce its latent 
virtues, and to instruct men in the knowledge of divine things. 

17. “ For thus they reasoned: ‘ They who behold with a noble con- 
tempt all human affairs, they who turn away their eyes from terrestial 
vanities, and shut all the avenues of the outward senses against the con- 
tagious influences of a material world, must necessarily return to God, 
when the spirit is thus disengaged from the impediments that prevented 
that happy union; and in this blessed frame, they not only enjoy inex- 
pressible raptures from their communion with the Supreme Being, but 
are also invested with the inestimable privilege of contemplating truth, 
undisguised and uncorrupted, in its native purity, while others behold 
it in a vitiated and delusive form.” “An incredible number of prose- 
lytes joined those chimerical sectaries, who maintained that communion 
with God was to be sought by mortifying the senses, by withdrawing the 
mind from all external objects, by macerating the body with hunger 
and labor, and by a holy sort of indolence, which confined all the activity 
of the soul to a lazy contemplation of things spiritual and eternal. The 
progress of this sect appears evidently from the prodigious number of 
solitary monks and sequestered virgins, which had overrun the whole 
Christian world with an amazing rapidity.” 1° 

18. No one would readily think to what an extent these persons really 
did go in their endeavors to make manifest their contempt of the body, 
and to separate it from the soul. It was not alone that they separated 
wd, cent. ili, part ii, chap. iii, par. 2; cent. iv, part li, chap. iii, par. 12. 
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_ themselves from all people except their own kind, and starved the body 


by fastings and insufficient quantities of food, but it was manifested 


_ in every possible way what a wild and fanciful imagination could in- 


vent. “Every sensation that is offensive to man, was thought acceptable 
to God.” Neither the body nor the clothes were ever washed — not 


_ even feet or hands, except by an indulgence; so that filthiness actually 


became the measure of the degree of holiness. 
_ 19. Antony, if not the first, was the chief, the great exemplar, and 


= the master of the monks in Egypt. In A. D. 305 he began the work of 

_ Organizing such of them as would admit of it, into a regular body. He 

E a “engaged them to live in society with each other, and prescribed rules 
4 _ for the direction of their conduct.” In 341, Athanasius, archbishop of 
' Alexandria, the great champion of Catholic orthodoxy, “ introduced into 


Rome the knowledge and practice of the monastic life; and a school 
of this new philosophy was opened by the disciples of Antony, who 
accompanied their primate to the holy threshold of the Vatican. The 
strange and savage appearance of these Egyptians excited, at first, horror 
and contempt, and, at length, applause and zealous imitation. The 
Senators, and more especially the matrons, transformed their palaces 
and villas into religious houses; and the narrow institution of siz Vestals 
Was eclipsed by the frequent monasteries, which were seated on the ruins 


of ancient temples and in the midst of the Roman forum. 


20. “Inflamed by the example of Antony, a Syrian youth, whose 


i name was Hilarion, fixed his dreary abode on a sandy beach, between 
a the sea and a morass, about seven miles from Gaza. The austere 
_ Penance in which he persisted forty-eight years, diffused a similar 
_ enthusiasm; and the holy man was followed by a train of two or three 
i thousand anchorets, whenever he visited the innumerable monasteries 
= at Palestine. The fame of Basil is immortal in the monastic history of 
the East. With a mind that had tasted the learning and eloquence of 
Athens, with an ambition scarcely to be satisfied by the archbishopric 
Of Cæsarea, Basil retired to à savage solitude in Pontus, and deigned 


for a while to give laws to the spiritual colonies which he profusely - 


Scattered along the coast of the Black Sea. In the West, Martin of Tours, 
à soldier, a hermit, a bishop, and a saint, established the monasteries 


Gaul; two thousand of his disciples followed him to the grave; and 
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his eloquent historian challenges the deserts of Thebais to produce, in 
a more favorable climate, a champion of equal virtue. 

21. “ Every province, and at last every city, of the empire, was 
filled with their increasing multitudes; and the bleak and barren isles 
from Lérins to Lipari, that arise out of the Tuscan Sea, were chosen 
by the anchorets for the place of their voluntary exile. . . . The pilgrims 
who visited Jerusalem eagerly copied, in the most distant parts of the 
earth, the faithful model of the monastic life. The disciples of Antony 
spread themselves beyond the tropic, over the Christian empire of Ethi- 
opia. The monastery of Banchor, in Flintshire, which contained above 
two thousand brethren dispersed a numerous colony among the barbarians 
of Ireland; and Iona, one of the Hebrides, which was planted by the 
Irish monks, diffused*over the northern regions a doubtful ray of science 
and superstition.” — Gibbon.11 Thus Christendom was “ filled with a 
lazy set of mortals, who, abandoning all human connections, advantages, 
pleasures, and concerns, wore out a languishing and miserable life, 
amidst the hardships of want and various kinds of suffering, in order to 
arrive at a more close and rapturous communion with God and angels.” 
—Mosheim.” | 

22. “ It is incredible what rigorous and severe laws they imposed on 
themselves, in order to appease God, and deliver the celestial spirit from 
the body’s bondage. To live among wild beasts — nay, in the manner 
of these beasts; to roam about like madmen, in desert places, and with- 
out garments; to feed their emaciated bodies with hay and grass; to 
shun the converse and even the sight of men; to stand motionless in 
certain places, for many years, exposed to the weather ; to shut themselves 
up in confined cabins, till life ended;— this was accounted piety: this 
the true method of eliciting the [spark of] Deity from the secret re- 
cesses of the soul! 

23. “Among these examples of religious fatuity none acquired 
greater veneration and applause than those who were called Pillar- 
Saints (Sancti Columnares), or in Greek, Stylites: persons of a singular 
spirit and genius, who stood motionless on the top of lofty columns 
during many years, even to the end, in fact, of life, to the great astonish- 


u “Decline and Fall,” chap. xxxvii, par. 4. 
12 Qent. iv, part ii, chap. iii, par. 13, 


THE STYLITES. 


ment of the ignorant multitude. This scheme originated in the present 
[the fifth] century [395-451] with Simeon of Sysan, a Syrian ; at first 
a shepherd, then a monk; who, in order to be nearer heaven, spent 


thirty-seven years in the most uncomfortable manner, on the tops of five 


different pillars, of six, twelve, twenty-two, thirty-six, and forty cubits’ 
‘elevation ; and in this way procured for himself immense fame and ven- 
‘eration. His example was afterward followed, though not equaled, by 

y persons in Syria and Palestine, either from ignorance of true 
religion, or from love of fame.” 

24. The top of Simeon’s last pillar “ was three feet in diameter, and 
surrounded with a balustrade. Here he stood, day and night, and in all 
Weathers. Through the night, and till nine a. m. he was constantly in 
‘Prayer, often spreading forth his hands, and bowing so low that his fore- _ 

id touched his toes. A bystander once attempted to count the number 


of these successive prostrations,” and, “after numbering twelve hun- 
dred and forty-four repetitions, at length desisted from the endless ac- 


count.” “ At nine o’clock A. M., he began to address the admiring crowd 
below, to hear and answer their questions, to send messages and write 


| letters, etc. ; for he took concern in the welfare of all the churches, and 

| corresponded with bishops, and even with emperors.” “ Successive 
Crowds of pilgrims from Gaul and India saluted the divine pillar of 

_ Simeon: the tribes of Saracens disputed in arms the honor of his bene- 

4 diction ; the queens of Arabia and Persia gratefully confessed his super- 
natural virtue; and the angelic hermit was consulted by the younger 

a ii Theodosius, in the most important concerns of the Church and State.” 


; Toward evening he suspended his intercourse with this world, and 
betook himself again to converse with God till the following day. He 
generally ate but once a week; never slept; wore a long sheepskin 
T be, and cap of the same. His beard was very long, and his frame 
extremely emaciated. 
25. “ In this manner he is reported to have spent thirty-seven years; 
at last, in his sixty-ninth year, to have expired unobserved, in a 
Ying attitude, in which no one ventured to disturb him till after 
ree days; when Antony, his disciple and biographer, mounting the 
Har, found that his spirit was departed, and his holy body was emitting 
ightful odor.” “His remains were transported from the mountain 
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of Telenissa, by a solemn procession of the patriarch, the master-general 
of the East, six bishops, twenty-one counts or tribunes, and six thou- 
sand soldiers; and Antioch revered his bones, as her glorious ornament 
and impregnable defense.” “ His pillar also was so venerated that it 
was literally inclosed with chapels and monasteries for some ages. 
Simeon was so averse from women, that he never allowed one to come 
within the sacred precincts of his pillar. Even his own mother was 
debarred this privilege, till after her death, when her corpse was brought 
to him. Pagan India still supplies gloomy fanatics resembling Simeon, 
and admirers like his contemporaries; a plain proof that his austerities 
were a graft from gentilism, the great religious evil of his day, and still 
at work upon the Christian Church.” ** 

26. “The Christian Church would never have been disgraced by 
this cruel and unsocial enthusiasm, nor would any have been subjected 
to those keen torments of mind and body to which it gave rise, had not 
many Christians been unwarily caught by the specious appearance and 
the pompous sound of that maxim of ancient philosophy, ‘' That in order 
to the attainment of true felicity and communion with God, it was nec- 
essary that the soul should be separated from the body, even here bana 
and that the body was to be macerated and mortified for this purpose.’ 
And how exactly according to the ancient philosophy this new Pla- 
tonic, or monkish, philosophy was, and how certainly all this was the 
logical fruit of the Platonic philosophy, is easily seen by reference oie 
Plato himself. And, that this may fairly be seen, Plato shall be quite 
fully quoted. Thus he says: — i 

v j .. Wi k to one another in such words 
as preg Wa havo: foun bahar a path of speculation which 
seems to bring us and the argument to the conclusion that while we are 
in the body, and while the soul is mingled with this mass of evil, our 
desire will not be satisfied, and our desire is of the truth. For the 
body is a source of endless trouble to us by reason of the mere require- 
ment of food; and also is liable to diseases which overtake and impede 
us in the search after truth: and by filling us so full of loves, and lusts, 
and fears, and fancies, and idols, and every sort of folly, prevents our 


having, as people say, so much as a thought. .. . 
8 M aota, tif Thaive z time and an inclination toward philosophy, 


13 Murdock’s “ Mosheim,” cent. v. part ii, chap, iii, par. 12, note; Gibbon’s “ Decline 
and Fall,” chap. xxxvii, pars. 14, 15, 
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Bee “yet the body introduces a turmoil and confusion and fear into the 


course of speculation, and hinders us from seeing the truth; and all 
‘experience shows that if we would have pure knowledge of anything 
we must be quit of the body, and the soul in herself must behold all 


_ things in themselves: then I suppose that we shall attain that which 


we desire, and of which we say that we are lovers, and that is wisdom; 
‘not while we live, but after death, as the argument shows; for if while 


_ im company with the body the soul can not have pure knowledge, one 


i 


E Of two things seems to follow — either knowledge is not to be attained 


at all, or, if at all, after death. For then, and not till then, the soul 


S Will be in herself alone and without the body. 


_ “In this present life, I reckon that we make the nearest approach 
to knowledge when we have the least possible concern or interest in the 
body, and are not saturated with the bodily nature, but remain pure 


until the hour when God himself is pleased to release us. And then the 
\ foolishness of the body will be cleared away and we shall be pure and 
j hold converse with other pure souls, and know of ourselves the clear 


light everywhere; and this is surely the light of truth. For no impure 


thing is allowed to approach the pure. . . . 

“And what is purification but the separation of the soul from the 
body, as I was saying before; the habit of the soul gathering and col- 
Tecting herself into herself, out of all the courses of the body ; the dwell- 
ing in her own place alone as in another life, so also in this, as far as 
She can ; the release of the soul from the chains of the body ? 

_ “The lovers of knowledge are conscious that their souls, when phi- 
losophy receives them, are simply fastened and glued to their bodies: 
the soul is only able to view existence through the bars of a prison, and 
‘Not in her own nature; she is wallowing in the mire of all ignorance; and 


E Philosophy, seeing the terrible nature of her confinement, and that the 


Captive through desire is led to conspire in her own captivity . . . phi- 
losophy shows her that this is visible and tangible, but that what she 


` Sees in her own nature is intellectual and invisible. And the soul of 


the true philosopher thinks that she ought not to resist this deliverance, 


and therefore abstains from pleasures and desires and pains and fears, 
~ as far as she is able. . . . 


“ach pleasure and pain is a sort of nail which nails and rivets 


the soul to the body, and engrosses her and makes her believe that to be 
true which the body affirms to be true; and from agreeing with the body 
and having the same delights she is obliged to have the same habits and 
Nie and is not likely ever to be pure at her departure to the world be- 
low, but is always saturated with the body ; so that she soon sinks into 


_ Mother body and there germinates and grows, and has therefore no part . 


€ communion of the divine and pure and simple. . . . 
_“When the dead arrive at the place to which the genius of each 
tally conveys them, first of all they have sentence passed upon them, 
as they have lived well and piously or not. And those who appear to 
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i j t such 
ived neither well nor ill, go to the river Acheron, and moun 
itty as they can get, CP Se ety i porrer ci a 

dwell and are purified o eir evi i 

za e the wrongs args they have done to others, and abe amo 
and receive the rewards of their good deeds according to t = ese e 
But those who appear to be incurable by reason of the Oa mae 
their crimes,— who have committed many and terrible deeds o tae ege, 
murders foul and violent, or the like,— such are hurled a. ie na 
which is their suitable destiny, and they never come out. j a 
who have committed crimes, which, although great, are not unp rs 
able,— who in a moment of anger, for example, have done ain: di 
father or a mother, and have repented for the remainder of t z i 
or who have taken the life of another under the like cee ane : 
cumstances,— these are plunged into Tartarus, the pains of w rs a y 
are compelled to undergo for a year, but at the end of the year ih pe 
casts them forth, — mere homicides by way of Cocytus, pie es ksr: 
matricides by Pyriphlegethon,— and they are borne to the Ac ape 
Lake, and there they lift up their voices and call upon the victims pira 
they ‘have slain or wronged, to have pity on them, and to vop m 
and to let them come out of the river into the lake. And gs 5 y p 
vail, then they come forth and cease from their troubles; but Se ri 
they are carried back again into Tartarus and from Meg bi an 
rivers unceasingly, until they obtain mercy from those sey t a bes 
wronged; for that is the sentence inflicted upon them by their ive ee 
Those also who are remarkable for having led holy ee re -i 
from this earthly prison, and go to their pure home which is piled 
dwell in the purer earth; and those who have duly purified t ema 
with philosophy live henceforth altogether without the body, pe y 
sions fairer far than these, which may not be described, and of whic 

i il me to tell. ) i 

i Fae hot mean to affirm that the description which I have given 
the soul and her mansions is exactly true — a man of sense ought 8 ru 
to say that. But I do say that, inasmuch as the soul is wary fis 
immortal, he may venture to think, not improperly or unworthuly, 
something of the kind is true.” ** ; 


27. From this it is evident that the whole monkish system, with all 
its extravagances and torments in life, and its torments in purgatory 
afterward, was and is but the logical extension, under the name of Chris- 
tianity, of the Platonic philosophy as propounded by Plato himself. ae 
monkery of the Catholic Church was not peculiar, even in its pe p 
gances, unless perhaps, in those of the pillar-saints ; for paganism, 0 j 
before this, had the like, and even yet has it: and, wherever it 1s found, 


14“ Plato’s Dialogues,” Phædo. 


that it is self-existent, and therefore equal with God.— A. T. J.] 
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' 3 all the strict logic of the philosophy of the immortality of the soul. 
‘the inquiries of the ancient philosophers of Greece and Rome with 
g to the immortality of the soul, it has been well observed that 
their reason had been often guided by their imagination, and that 

imagination had been prompted by their vanity. When they 


viewed with complacency the extent of their own mental powers, when 


exercised the various faculties of memory, of fancy, and of judg- 
nt, in the most profound speculations, or the most important labors, 
d when they reflected on the desire of fame, which transported them 
O future ages, far beyond the bounds of death and of the grave, they 
2 unwilling to . . . suppose that a being, for whose dignity they 
rtained the most sincere admiration, could be limited to a spot of 
th, and to a few years of duration.”— Gibbon. 


if 28. Thus it is plain that vanity, self-love, self-exaltation — selfish- 


88 — is the root of the philosophy of the immortality of the soul. It 
Was this that led them to consider themselves, in their souls, “ immortal 
and imperishable” (for so Plato definitely puts it),1® and so, essen- 
tially a part of the Deity. And this is confirmed by revelation. For, 


© 


15“ Decline and Fall,” chap. xv, par. 18. 
That this may be seen exactly as it is; 


‘When God had said to the man whom He had formed and placed in 
a 


and also that it may be seen how self-con- 
and altogether vain and inconclusive really is the “reasoning ” upon which the 


lity of the soul is founded; the argument is here set down from Plato himself: — 
_ What is that the inherence of which will render the body alive? 
Mi soul. 


And is this always the case? 
Yes, of course. 
_ Then whatever the soul possesses, to that she comes bearing life? 
_ Xes, Certainly. [This can be so only on the assumption that the soul has life in itself, 


And is there any opposite to life? 
There is. 


And what is tbat? 


Ahl, . 
__ And what do we call that principle which does not admit of death? 
The immortal. 


a does the soul admit of death? 
o. 


Then the soul is immortal? 
Yes. 

And may we say that this is proved? 
Yes, abundantly proved. 

* * * * * * 
If the immortal is also imperishable, 
ortal; but if not, 


* ka * * * 


then the soul will be imperishable as well as 
some other proof of her imperishableness will have to be given. 
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dominion over all the earth and over every moving thing upon it: “Of 
all the trees of the garden thou mayest freely eat, but of the tree which 
is in the midst of the garden thou shalt not eat of it, for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” Satan came with the words: 
“Ye shall not surely die; for God doth know that, on the day ye eat 
thereof, your eyes will be opened and ye will be as God.” ** The woman 
believed this Satanic word. So believing, she saw what was not true — 
that the tree was “ to be desired to make one wise,” a philosopher; and 
“ she ‘took of the fruit thereof and did eat and gave also unto her hus- 
band with her, and he did eat.” 

29. This is the origin of the philosophy of the immortality of the 
soul, in this world. And the only reason why that man did not die that 
day, even in the very hour when he sinned, is that there, at that mo- 
ment, Jesus Christ offered himself in behalf of man, and took upon 
himself the death that would then have fallen upon the man; and thus 
gave to man another chance, a probation, a breathing-space, that he 
might choose life. This is why God could immediately say to the de- 
ceiver: “I will put enmity between thee and the woman and between 
thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.” 18 And so it is written: “ I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.” ?® He came that they 
might first have life; and, without His then offering himself, man never 
would have had life after he sinned. And, having come that the man 
might first have life, this life to the man was and is solely for the purpose 


No other proof is needed; for if the immortal, being eternal, is liable to perish, then 
nothing is imperishable. 

Yes, all men will agree that God, and the essential forms of life, and the immortal in 
general, will never perish. 

Yes, all men—that is true; and what is more, gods, if I am not mistaken, as well 
as men. 

Seeing then that the immortal is indestructible, must not the soul, if she-is immortal, 
be also imperishable? 

Most certainly. 

Then when death attacks a man, the mortal portion-of him may be supposed to die, 
but the immortal goes out of the way of death and is preserved safe and sound? 

True. 

Then, beyond question the soul is immortal and imperishable, and our souls will truly 
exist in another world? 

I am convinced, and have nothing more to object. 

17 Gen. 3:4,5. R. V. The Jews’ translation, and the Hebrew. 

18 Gen. 3:15; Haggai 2:7; Rom. 16:20; Heb. 2: 14. 

19 John 10:10. 


a indeed, and that death which is death i 
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that he might use it in securing life more abundantly, even eternal 
af life, the life of God. Thus it is only by the gift of Christ that an aa 
in this world ever has opportunity to breathe at all. And the nohe 
object of man’s having an opportunity to breathe, laee 
life, that he may live and escape the death that i 
48 certain to fall, when Christ shall step away fr 
‘Tesum oy oi place upon the throne of the universe. 
pa) 30. so it is written: “ What is your life? — T+ ; 
that appeareth for a little time and vi a shag 
| Beet > the death which men die in this world? — It is ovih 
‘Sleep,** from which there is waking only in the resurrection of the 
Ee So the entering of Christ — Christ’s gift of himself when man 
had pened — gave to man this life which is but a vapor, and which 
‘ends in this death which is but a sleep, between that life which is life 


ndeed. Therefore, to all man- 
I have set before thee this day life and 


is that he may choose 
s due to sin, and that 
om between, and ‘shall 


Kind it is spoken forever: “ See, 


| good, and death and evil. Therefore choose life, that both thou and 


aby seed may live.”?? “He that heareth my word and believeth o 
Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come i t ‘ 
demnation ; but is passed from death unto life.” 23 ee 
81. Accordingly, “he that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath 
the Son of God, hath not life;” for “this is the record that a 
hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in His Son.” 24 And ae 
which is life indeed, beyond this life which is a vapor and this ulti 
ch is a sleep, is assured only in Christ, through the resurrection of 
the dead: as it is written, “ When Christ, who is our life 
then shall ye also appear with Him in glory.” 25 i 
2 by the word of the Lord, that we which are 
ie of the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep. For 
he Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voi 
the archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dud in Christ 
l rise first: then we which are alive and remain shall be caught 
together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: a8 


shall appear, 
“For this we say unto 


alive and remain unto 


2 James 4 : 14. 


| oS ate 11 : 11-14; 1 Thess. 4: 15, 16; Acts 24 715; John 5: 28, 29. 
ut. 30:15, 19. 22 Tohn 5: 24. 241 Jobn 15: 11, 12 
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so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 2* And, without the resurrection of 
the dead, there is no hereafter; for “if the dead rise not . . . your 
faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins; then they also which are fallen 
asleep in Christ are perished.” And “ if after the men I have fought 
with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the dead rise not? 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” °? 

32. This is the true course, and the only true course, to immortality: 
not merely immortality of the soul, but the immortality of both soul 
and body. For Christ has bought, and will redeem, the body equally with 
the soul; He cares, and would have men care, for the body equally as 
for the soul; as it is written, “ I wish above all things that thou mayest 
prosper and be in health, even as thy soul prosperet 228 God only hath 
immortality.® Christ “hath brought life and immortality to the light 
through the gospel.” *° Thus immortality is the gift of God, and is 
obtained only by believers of the gospel. And to these it is given only at 
the resurrection of the dead; as it is written: “ We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump: for the trumpet shal] sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this corruptible must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. So when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying that 
is written, Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The sting of death is sin ; and the 
strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” ** 

33. This is the truth as to immortality. This is the true way of 
mankind from mortality to immortality. But, it is directly antago 
nistic to the Platonic or pagan idea of immortality, and of that way 
to it. This is evident on its face; but it is aptly confirmed by an inci- 
dent that occurred at the very seat of the original Platonic philosophy a 
in Athens itself. Paul, in one of his journeys, came to Athens, where 
he remained several days, and talked “in the synagogue with the Jews, 


283 John 2. 
811 Cor. 15 : 51-57. 


271 Cor. 15: 16-18, 32. 
802 Tim. 1: 10. 


261 Thess. 4: 15-17. 
291 Tim. 6: 16. 
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i With the devout persons, and in the market daily with them that 
with him.” And, in all his speech, he preached the gospel — Christ 
and Him crucified: Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God: 
Christ and the resurrection of the dead: and life and immortality only 
“through Christ and the resurrection of the dead. “Then certain phi- 


i e losophers of the Epicureans and of the Stoics encountered him. And 


H some said, What will this babbler say? Other some, He seemeth to be 
i Setter forth of strange gods.” And this “because he preached unto 
-them J esus and the resurrection.” This was altogether a new doctrine, 
ething which they never had heard. Therefore, “they took hia, 
brought him unto Areopagus, saying, May we know what this ai 
mine, whereof thou speakest, is? For thou bringest certain strange 
gs to our ears: we would know therefore what these things mean.” 
l when, standing on Mars’ Hill, he preached to them the gospel, and 
- upon all “to repent: because He hath appointed a day in the ised 
xA Eee A righteousness by that Man whom He hath 
| A given assurance unto all men, in that He 
oo Him from the dead — when they heard of the resurrection 
4 ie, a ali some mocked: and others said, We will hear thee again of 
Eo o 34. This account demonstrates even by inspiration that the Chris- 
tian conception of immortality is not in any sense that of Plato and 
e other philosophers. If Paul had preached in Athens the immor- 
tality of the soul, no one in Athens would ever have counted him “a 
forth of strange gods.” Such preaching would never there have 
called " new doctrine.” Nothing of that sort would ever have been 
frange things to their ears.” But Christianity knows no such thin 
the immortality of the soul. Therefore Paul preached aeae 
ne gift of God through Jesus Christ and the resurrection from the 
dead : Immortality to be sought for and obtained only through the faith 
Christ, by believers in Jesus — immortality only through Christ and 
Tesurrection of the dead. He preached that, without the gospel, all 
3 ‘are lost, and subject to death. For, to the Greeks he wrote: « If 
Bee gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost, in whom the god of 
is world hath blinded the minds of them that believe not, lest the 


‘ght of “ glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
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shine unto them.” °? He preached the Word,— not that the soul » i inf 
i risħable,” but —“ the soul that sinneth, it shall ie; k 
N ia winked shall perish: ” ** that “they shall be as ea - 
p “yet a little while and the wicked shall ypa ' PP " pe 
diligently consider his place, and it shall not vt ai . sige 
of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal life g o o 
our Lord.” 3 “As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no p m 
death of the wicked; but that the wicked a ag wey 
turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways 3 for why T ye »i a RAN ia 
35. Selfishness, then, selfishness in pride and se upi ov 
the root of the philosophy of the immortality of me sou Daae ie 
of things selfishness could be the only root of t sun geen 
glorification of the soul by all these starvings, punis à p Kif a 
of whatever sort that were employed to depress the y g 
soul so as to accomplish the separation of the sek yoni ie 
enable her to reach the Anp m SS hi : Ap nanga 
sequently, the analysis of the monas oe 
‘sda itant selfishness made the rule o 
i al of ri ia was to be reached solely by theis own st me 
rules for their guidance to this goal were of their nee ihe a 
themselves prescribed for themselves rules by aas , ey oe a 
liver themselves from themselves. And, a law wit en 2 PR 
of no force, it was perfectly logical that, for the Ni ati a al 
which they themselves had prescribed to themselves, t eys E 
themselves penalties in penances and dreadful a gra 
degree would most likely prevent any further ATE : aa 
recurrence of the proscribed action or thought. ut, a aan 
on prohibitions of what it was inherently r a St ei 
ipti j ich were essentia ee 
Oe aR to aaa i law, penalty, or proscription uon 
ai ly weston himself from desiring to PA api spuni m 
i it is i i r any finite being 
s ke sina PRONS neo OO estimation, any such ie 
i ad he ia delivered himself from himself, in the very P 


34 Ps. 87: 20. 
-c ‘i lea) abi De 
aa na Pa j eeann ae? i Sa rea end. 
panini A Development of Europe,” Vol. i, chap. xiv, par. 
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l self-glorification of that which he decides that he has accomplished, 

is magnified more than ever before. And this is exactly the round 

which was traveled in the self-involved system of the philosophy of the 

a mortality of the soul and of its logical manifestation in monkery, 

| 36. There is a way of deliverance from self. It is the way of Christ, 

of the faith of Christ who is “the Way.” And so it is written: 

et this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being 

e form of God, thought it not robbery [a thing to be seized upon 

nd held fast, as a robber his prey] to be equal with God: but emptied 
> He, being divine, and in all perfections complete, could 
Himself and still retain His divine humility. He could success- 

y empty Himself without any taint of self-exaltation. And, that 
ing been accomplished in Himself, in order that the'like might be ac- 
plished in all mankind; having emptied Himself, in order that every 

1 might be emptied of himself ; — now to every man comes the word: 

Het his mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: whois y 
emptied Himself.” Do not think that you are equal with God: do not 
ain that you are immortal: do not think that equality with God is a 
g to be seized upon and held fast. But, “ let this mind be in you, 
th was also in Christ Jesus, who. . . emptied Himself.” And that 
t which was in Christ will accomplish in you precisely what it 
mplished in Him: it will empty yourself. Do you also become 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross,” by which the world 
be crucified unto you, and you unto the world; and so shall you 
slivered “from this present evil world, according to the will of 
and Jesus Christ our Lord.” 4 And all this without any rules, 
aces, or punishments; but by the divine power of the righteousness: 
‘od, which, from faith to faith, is revealed in the gospel of Christ.*1 
Y. The frenzy of the fanaticism to which the devotees of monkery 
med, was only the measure of the popularity which the philosophy 


$n nkery had acquired. And thus the profession of monkery became 


Me standard of all virtue — with the clerical order, with kings and em- 
perc ts, and with the multitude. Those who were not of the monastic 
Order, in order to have any recognized standing anywhere, were obliged 

fate, or at least, to make a show of imitating, the course of the 


Phil. 2:5, 6, R. V. 40Gal. 1: 4, 41 Rom. 1: 15, 16. 
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monks, so far as it was practicable without their actually becoming 
monks. And one thing in particular that was thus demanded, and 
with a force that would accept of no refusal, was the celibacy of the 
clergy. 

38. “ Marriage was allowed to all the clergy, from the highest rank 
to the lowest. Yet those were accounted more holy and excellent who 
lived in celibacy. For it was the general persuasion that those who 
lived in wedlock were much more exposed to the assaults of the evil 


_ spirits than others: and it was of immense importance that no impure 


or malignant spirit should assail the mind or the body of one who was 
to instruct and govern others. Such persons, therefore, wished, if pos- 
sible, to have nothing to do with conjugal life. And this, many of the 
clergy, especially ‘in Africa, endeavored to accomplish with the least 
violence to their inclinations; for they received into their houses, and 
even to their beds, some of those females who had vowed perpetual chas- 
tity, affirming, however, most religiously, that they had no disgraceful 
intercourse with them. Such connections they considered as a mar- 
riage of soul, without the marriage of the body. These concubines were 
by the Greeks called ovvefcaxro [plural of cvveicaxros introduced to- 
gether; a priest’s housekeeper — Liddell and Scott], and by the Latins 
mulieres subintroductae [women secretly brought in].”— Mosheim.” 

39. At first, all orders of monks were composed of the laity. But, 
when they attained to such heights of popularity, and therefore, of 
saintliness, many of them, by the voice of the populace, or even by the 
command of the emperors, were chosen to the clerical office, and even 
to bishoprics. At first, also, when they were of the laity, they, as 
others of the laity, were subject to the episcopal jurisdiction of the dio- 
cese in which they were. But, by reason of their great popularity and 
their immense numbers, they became so powerful, and by their self- 
exaltation they became so arrogant, that, on occasion, they would defy 
the authority of the bishops; and not only of the bishops, but even of 
the emperors; and, by the violent and virulent tide of their passions, 
would carry everything before them. 

40. This disregard of their authority the bishops resented ; which 
resentment, in turn, the monks resented. Thus, gradually, there de- 

42 Cent. iii, part ii, chap. ii, par. 7. 


temper has distin 


eye. 
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veloped a condition of continual variance between the bishopric and the 
monastic orders. In their contentions with the bishops, the monks would 
invariably appeal to the bishop of Rome; and thus, by degrees, through 
one minor exemption after another, the point was at last reached at 


_ which, by the authority of the pope, the monks were wholly exempt from 


all episcopal jurisdiction, and were made directly responsible to the 
bishop of Rome himself. This greatly magnified the self-importance 
of the monks, and brought to the pope a vast army permeating all Chris- 


W tendom — an army of fanatics, who, by their very philosophy, were 
: [ured to the most savage hardships; and who thus were a to go 
sr through fire or flood, and to face death in any shape without flinching 
in the service of their head, and for the propagation of the form of 
religion which they themselves were largely instrumental in creating. 


41. This also gave to the bishop of Rome an army of devotees who 
were of a disposition to employ any means whatever, even to the most 


Savage, to secure the recognition of his authority, and conformity to 


his religion. For their own “ voluntary martyrdom must have gradu- 


oa destroyed the sensibility both of the mind and body; nor can it 
be presumed that the fanatics, who torment themselves, are susceptible 


of any lively affection for the rest of mankind. A cruel, unfeeling 


r he guished the monks of every age and country: their 
stern indifference, which is seldom mollified by personal friendship is 


inflamed by religious hatred; and their merciless zeal has strenuously 


Administered the holy office of the Inquisition.”— Gibbon.** 


48 “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. xxxvii, par. 14 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY — COUNCIL OF EPHESUS. 


NE element in the establishment of the Ecclesiastical Empire that is 

“Impossible to be ignored is. Theological Controversy ; and another : 
is Episcopal Rivalry and Ambition of Supremacy. These pig 
were easily made to combine: each n gor oe the other, and bo 

i the exaltation of the bishop of Rome. . 
OE tue socal in every controversy in theology, each party a 
every point to get the bishop of Rome to its side, and commit eee 
to the phase of doctrine held by that party; and when the Be: ki 
had been decided by a general council, there was, by the defeate be ? 
invariably appeal to the bishop of Rome: and in every contest o " : 
bishops, and especially of rival patriarchs, it was the same way. i 
these rivalries, whether manifested through theological coal 
in episcopal ambition, the appellants, even though they were oa 
were ever ready to employ whatever flattering title, and to a, : 
whatever honor, was most likely to win to their side the bishop of 5 am 
And such things were always highly pleasing to the bishop of í ae 
they were always accepted by him ; not one of them was ever eee pi 
him. And whatever course the bishop of Rome might take wi Bie 
erence to the cause in behalf of which the flattering title or conce i 
dignity was bestowed, all these things were tenaciously RS jiz m 
petually treasured, and were forever employed, as indisputab apr Ta 
his supremacy, of his being the only true owe of appeal, a 
i worthiness in all respects to wear them. Eo 

n a pious zeal of Theodosius, “ the unity of the faith : is 
been supposedly secured, since by imperial decree and inquisitori Ae 
pression, the empire had been made Catholic. All possible efforts i a 
emperor had been exerted to secure and also to assure the peace 0 w 
Church. But peace was just as far from the Church now as it ever 


been, and a good deal farther from the State than it had ever yet been. 
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$ 4. By this time, among the chief bishoprics of the empire, the de- 


sire for supremacy had become so all-absorbing that each one was exert- 
_ ing every possible influence to bring the others into subjection to himself. 
‘i ‘The rivalry, however, was most bitter between the bishopric of Alex- 
andria and that of Constantinople. Of the great sees of the empire, 
‘ig Alexandria had always held the second place. Now, however, Constan- 
i _ tinople was the chief imperial city; and the Council of Constantinople 


had ordained that the bishop of Constantinople should hold the first 
Tank after the bishop of Rome. The Alexandrian party argued that this 
dignity was merely honorary, and carried with it no jurisdiction. Rome, 


“seeing to what the canon might lead, sided with Alexandria. Con- 


ae 


tinople, however, steadily insisted that the canon bestowed juris- 


a diction to the full extent of the honor. The bishop of Constantinople 


therefore aspired to the complete occupancy of the second place, and 


Alexandria was supremely jealous of that aspiration. 


A : a, 5. Theodosius died a. D. 395, and was succeeded by his two sons, 
| Arcadius and Honorius, by whom the empire was permanently divided. 


Areadius became emperor of the East and Honorius of the West. 


a Although Arcadius occupied the throne and bore the name of “em- 


' Peror,” “the East was now governed by women and eunuchs.” — 


nt Eutropius, a eunuch, was prime minister to Arcadius. At 


the death of Nectarius, Eutropius had brought from Antioch and made 


bishop of Constantinople, a presbyter, John surnamed Chrysostom — 
le golden-mouthed. By the exercise of discipline, Chrysostom under- 
k to purify the bishopric. He “ exposed with unsparing indignation 
Vices and venality of the clergy, and involved them all in one in- 
iminate charge of simony and licentiousness.”— Milman In an 
scopal progress through Lydia and Phrygia, he deposed thirteen bish- 
- He declared his free opinion “that the number of bishops who might 
Saved, bore a very small proportion to those who would be damned.” 
Gibbon.* In addition to this, and with much more danger to him- 
et, he incurred the enmity of the monks, by declaring with evident 
h that they were “the disgrace of their holy profession.” 
_ 6. These measures set the whole ecclesiastical order against him, and 


A 


1“ History of Christianity,” book iii, chap. ix, par. 36. 


i 94, par, 3“ Decline and Fall,” chap. xxvii, par. 9, note, 
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they began to intrigue for his overthrow. This opened the way for the 
bishop of Alexandria again to assert his authority. Theophilus, a vio- 
lent and unscrupulous prelate, was now bishop of Alexandria, and he 
immediately espoused the cause of the malcontents, who proudly accepted 
him as their leader. 

7. Another new element was now added: Chrysostom had not con- 
fined his denunciations to the clergy and the monks, but had uttered 
them against the women of the court, and especially the empress Eudoxia, 
a young and beautiful woman of violent disposition, “ who indulged her 
passions, and despised her husband.”— Gibbon.* Her, Chrysostom re- 
viled as another Jezebel. She was not the kind of woman who would 
take this without making reply. She called Theophilus to Constanti- 
nople to preside over a council to depose Chrysostom. He came with 
a “stout body of Egyptian mariners” to protect him, and a train of 
bishops to sit in the council. 

8. Theophilus and his followers joined with the enemies of Chrys- 
ostom, numbering thirty-six bishops in all, and held their council at 
a place or estate Ad Quercem — at the Oak. Four times the council 
summoned Chrysostom to appear, and sent the following letter : — 

“The holy synod at the Oak to John: Letters complaining of count- 
less offenses committed by you have been delivered to us. Appear, 
therefore, and bring with you the priests Serapion and Tigrius, for they 
are wanted.” 5 

9. Chrysostom on his part assembled a council of forty bishops, and 
sent three of the bishops and two priests with a letter to Theophilus, 
telling him that he should not disturb the Church, and that if in spite 
of the Nicene Canon, he wanted to settle a dispute beyond his diocese, 
he should come to Constantinople itself, and “ not like Cain entice Abel 
into the field.” In the letter he also declared that as there was an indict- 
ment against Theophilus containing seventy charges, he was the one who 
ought really to be called to account rather than to be presiding in a 
council to try another; and besides this that there were more bishops 
in the council at Constantinople than there were with Theophilus at the 
Oak. At the same time he wrote privately to other bishops at the Oak tell- 
ing them that if they would exclude from the council his avowed enemies, 


+4 Id., par. 13. 
5 Hefele, ‘‘ History of the Church Councils," sec. cxv, par. 4, 


CHRYSOSTOM DEPOSED. 


he would appear whenever they desired; but if not, he would not ap- 


_ pear, even if they sent ten thousand times for him. In answer to this 
ee letter, a notary was sent to Chrysostom with an imperial decree that he 
s < must appear at the synod,” and at the same time a priest and a monk 
Re brought a fresh summons from the synod at the Oak. Chrysostom then 
_ sent authorized representatives to the Oak. “ They were roughly treated, 
and the process against him was put into full swing.”— Hefele.* 


_ 10. The council sat for two weeks, during which time they framed 
twenty-nine different charges, amongst which those considered the very 
gravest were that he had “ administered baptism after he had eaten,” and 
“another, that he had “administered the sacrament to those who had in 
: like manner broken their fast.”— Milman.” He was unanimously con- 
demned, and as there had been accessions to their number, there were 


forty-five bishops who subscribed to the decree. 


_ it. Having deposed him, it was necessary to execute the sentence, 
but on account of the watchfulness of the populace, this had to be done 


a at night. To prevent a riot, he secretly surrendered himself to the im- 


perial officers, who conducted him across the Bosphorus, and landed him 


E _ ata place near the entrance of the Black Sea. Theophilus and his fol- 
C lowers had come into the city, and the next day when the populace 
-learned that Chrysostom had been carried off, “ they suddenly rose with 
Unanimous and irresistible fury. Theophilus escaped ; but the promis- 

E Mous crowd of monks and Egyptian mariners were slaughtered without 
f | Pity in the streets of Constantinople.” — Gibbon.: 


12. The next night there was a harmless earthquake, but it was 


 Teadily seized upon and made to do service as evidence of the wrath of 


inven against the deposition of Chrysostom. Eudoxia herself, as super- 
stitious as the rest, was frightened by it, and when the mob crowded 


About the palace asserting the vengeance of Heaven and demanding the 
aie of Chrysostom, she went herself to Arcadius, asked for his recall, 


: 


and, to appease the populace, published a letter “ disclaiming all hos- 


399 
i — 


Milman.*® 


7“ History of Christianity,” book iii, chap. ix, par. 46, note, 
ka * chap. xxxii, par. 11. 
History of Christianity,” book iii, chap. ix, par. 50, 
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13. Chrysostom returned in triumph. The whole city, men, women, 
and children, turned out to meet him. The shores were crowded; the 
Bosphorus was covered with vessels, and both shores were grandly illumi- 
nated. When he landed,with hymns of thanksgiving and chants of praise 
they escorted him to the cathedral. Chrysostom mounted the pulpit, and 
made the following speech : — 


“ What shall I say? Blessed be God! These were my last words 
on my departure, these the first on my return. Blessed be God! because 
He permitted the storm to rage. Blessed be God! because He has al- 
layed it. Let my enemies behold how their conspiracy has advanced my 
peace, and redounded to my glory. Before, the church alone was 
crowded, now the whole forum is become a church. The games are 
celebrating in the circus, but the whole people pour like a torrent to the 
church. Your prayers in my behalf are more glorious than a diadem,— 
the prayers both of men and women; for in Christ there is neither male 


nor female.” 1° 

14. Thus exultant in his victory over his opponents, he broke out 
more violently than ever in denunciation of the empress. The statue 
of Eudoxia was about to be set up in front of the cathedral. It seems 
that this was to be performed on a festival day, and on such occasions, 
dances, pantomimes, and all sorts of theatricals were indulged in. Chrys- 
ostom uttered a loud protest against this celebration, as his zeal “ was 
always especially directed against these idolatrous amusements ude 
often, he confesses, drained the church of his hearers.”— Milman. 
His denunciations were reported to the empress as personal insults to 
her. She threatened to call another council, and have him deposed again. 
He replied with a sermon yet bolder than all before, in which he likened 
her to Herodias, exclaiming : — 

“ Again Herodias raves; again she is troubled ; she dances again ; and 
again desires to receive John’s head in a charger.” * 

15. The emperor immediately suspended him, and a council was ap 
pointed, which, under the guidance of Theophilus, again condemned him, 
but upon the charges that he had resisted the decrees of the former synod, 
and that he had violated the canons of the Church in resuming and exer- 
cising the office of bishop, while yet under condemnation of a council. 
The sentence of exile was again pronounced, and a detachment of bar- 


10 Id., par. 51. 11 Id., par. 54, 
12Socrates’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” book vi, chap. xviii, 
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‘a oe barian troops was brought into the city to assist the imperial officers in 
T executing the sentence. “ In the midst of the solemn celebration of Good 
| Friday, in the great church of Santa Sophia, the military forced their 


way, not merely into the nave, but up to the altar, on which were placed 


_ the consecrated elements. Many worshipers were trodden underfoot; 
"many wounded by the swords of the soldiers: the clergy were dragged to 

| prison; some females, who were about to be baptized, were obliged to fly 
ie with their disordered apparel: the waters of the font were stained with 
| blood; the soldiers pressed up to the altar; seized the sacred vessels as 
| their plunder; the sacred elements were scattered about! . . . Constan- 


tinople for several days had the appearance of a city which had been 


stormed. Wherever the partisans of Chrysostom were assembled, they 

"Were assaulted and dispersed by the soldiery; females were exposed to 

~ insult, and one frantic attempt was made to assassinate the prelate.”— 
= Milman.” 


16. Chrysostom was concealed by his friends, but after a while he 


Eo. escaped from them, and gave himself up again. Again he was taken 


from the city by night; and now he was banished — A. p. 404—to a 
town called Caucasus in the mountains of Armenia. And “on the very 
day of his departure, some of John’s friends set fire to the church, which 
by means of a strong easterly wind, communicated with the Senate- 
house.”— Socrates. 


17. As soon as Chrysostom had been permanently sent away, The- 


4 ; _ Ophilus sent to the bishop of Rome, Innocent I, the information that he 
a had deposed the bishop of Constantinople. Chrysostom also from his 
Place of exile addressed the bishop of Rome, giving an account of the 
an _ Proceedings against him, and asking Innocent “to declare such wicked 
_ Proceedings void and null, to pronounce all who had any share in them, 
E punishable according to the ecclesiastical laws, and to continue to him 

| the marks of his charity and communion.”— Bower.*® 


_ 18. As was to be expected, Chrysostom also asked the bishop of Rome 


E to use his influence to have a general council called to settle the matter. 


letters were also sent from the clergy of Constantinople and the bishops 


a i 
ad 


18“ History of Christianity,” book tii, chap. ix, par. 56. 
4“ Ecclesiastical History,” book vi, chap. ‘xviii 
16 “ History of the Popes,” Innocent I, par. 8. 
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who sided with Chrysostom, asking Innocent to take an interest in the 
case. Innocent answered both with the statement that he admitted the 
bishops of both parties to his communion, and thus left no room for 
complaints on either side ; and the council which was contemplated might 
not be biased beforehand. Innocent applied to the emperor Honorius, 
asking him to persuade Arcadius to agree to the calling of a general 
council, to settle the dispute and contention between Chrysostom and 
Theophilus. Honorius wrote three letters to Arcadius, the last of which 
was as follows: — 


“This is the third time I write to your Meekness entreating you to 
correct and rectify the iniquitous proceedings that have been carried on 
against John, bishop of Constantinople. But nothing, I find, has been 
hitherto done in his behalf. Having therefore much at heart the peace 
of the Church, which will be attended with that of our empire, I write 
to you anew by these holy bishops and presbyters, earnestly desiring 
you to command the Eastern bishops to assemble at Thessalonica. The 
Western bishops have sent five of their body, two presbyters of the 
Roman Church, and one deacon, all men of strictest equity, and quite 
free from the bias of favor and hatred. These I beg you would receive 
with that regard which is due to their rank and merit. If they find 
John to have been justly deposed, they may separate me from his com- 
munion; and you from the communion of the Orientals, if it appears 
that he has been unjustly deposed. The Western bishops have very 
plainly expressed their sentiments, in the many letters they have written 
to me on the subject of the present dispute. Of these I send you two, 
the one from the bishop of Rome, the other from the bishop of Aquileia; 
and with them the rest agree. One thing I must above all beg of your 
Meekness; that you oblige Theophilus of Alexandria to assist at the 
council, how averse soever he may be to it; for he is said to be the first 
and chief author of the present calamities. Thus the synod, meeting with 
delays or obstructions, will restore peace and tranquillity in our 

ays.” 1$ 


19. Not only were the letters of Honorius disregarded, but his ambas- 
sadors were insulted and abused-; which when he learned, he was about to 
declare war, but was prevented by an invasion of the barbarians. Thus 
the efforts to obtain a general council upon this question came to naught. 
When Innocent learned this, he determined to take the side of Chrysos- 
tom. He therefore published a letter announcing the fact, and separating 
from his communion Theophilus and all who were of his party. Chrys0s- 
tom died in 407; but the quarrel was continued by the bishop of Rome, 


16 Bower, Id., par. 14. 
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a who refused to communicate with the new bishop of Constantinople, 
unless he would acknowledge that Chrysostom was lawful bishop of that 
' ity until the day of his death. As this would be to acknowledge that his 


own election to the bishopric of Constantinople was unlawful, Atticus 


e a refused ; and the contention was kept up seven years longer, but was 
finally compromised in 414. 


20. The empress Eudoxia died about A. D. 405. The emperor Arcadius 


i Me died May 1, A. D. 408, leaving a son — Theodosius II — seven years of 
__ age, heir to the throne; and a daughter, Pulcheria, ten years of age, who 
after A.D. 414, held the most important place in the affairs of the empire 

for forty years. At the age of twenty and by the arts of Pulcheria, 


Theodosius II was married to Eudocia, who was nearly eight years older 


than himself, and the incapable youth was kept in a “ perpetual infancy, 
encompassed only with a servile train of women and eunuchs,” and ruled 
by women, eunuchs, and monks. 


#1. The war with Chrysostom was ended, yet the roots of bitterness 
and seeds of strife still remained between Alexandria and Constantinople. 
And though the two men who were bishops of these two cities were in 


“harmony so far as the confusion about Chrysostom was concerned, the 


‘Same jealousy as to the dignity of their respective sees still existed, and 
Soon broke out more violently than ever before. The subject of the next 


y Ki dispute was a question of doctrine, and, like that over the H omoousion, 
N Was so illusive, and the disputants believed so nearly alike and yet were 
| SAR so determined not to believe alike, and the men who led in it were so arro- 


ii gant and cruel, that from the beginning the contention was more violent 
_ than any that had yet been. 


_ #2. In 4. D. 412, Cyril, the nephew of Theophilus, became bishop of 


i 2. He was one of the very worst men of his time. He began 
© episcopacy by shutting up the churches of the Novatians, “ the most 


: pent and harmless of the sectaries,” and taking possession of all their 
ecclesiastical ornaments and consecrated vessels, and stripping their 
bishop, Theopemptus, of all his possessions. Nor was Cyril content with 
the exercise of such strictly episcopal functions as these: he aspired to 
absolute authority, civil as well as ecclesiastical. 

: 23. He drove out the J ews, forty thousand in number; destroyed their 
‘yhagogues, and allowed his followers to strip them of all their posses- 
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sions. Orestes, the prefect of Egypt, displeased at the loss of such a large 
number of wealthy and industrious people, entered a protest, and sent 
up a report to the emperor. Cyril likewise wrote to the emperor. No 
answer came from the court, and the people urged Cyril to come to a 
reconciliation with the prefect, but his advances were made in such a way 
that the prefect would not receive them. The monks poured in from 
the desert to the number of about five hundred, to champion the cause 
of Cyril. 

24. Orestes was passing through the streets in his chariot. The monks 
flocked around him, insulted him, and denounced him as a heathen and 
an idolater. Orestes, thinking that perhaps they thought this was so, and 
knowing his life to be in danger, called out that he was a Christian, and 
had been baptized by Atticus, bishop of Constantinople. His defense 
was in vain. In answer, one of the monks threw a big stone which 
struck him on the head, and wounded him so that his face was covered 
with blood. At this all his guards fled for their lives; but the populace 
came to the rescue, and drove off the monks, and captured the one who 
threw the stone. His name was Ammonius, and the prefect punished him 
so severely that shortly afterward he died. “ Cyril commanded his body 
to be taken up; the honors of a Christian martyr were prostituted on this 
insolent ruffian, his panegyric was pronounced in the church, and he was 
named Thaumasius — the wonderful.”— Milman.™ 

25. But the party of Cyril proceeded to yet greater violence than this. 
At that time there was in Alexandria a teacher of philosophy, a woman, 
Hypatia by name. She gave public lectures which were so largely 
attended by the chief people of the city, that Cyril grew jealous that more 
people went to hear her lecture than came to hear him preach. She was 
a friend of Orestes, and it was also charged that she, more than any 
other, was the cause why Orestes would not be reconciled to Cyril. One 
day as Hypatia was passing through the street in a chariot, she was 
attacked by a crowd of Cyril’s partisans, whose ring-leader was Peter 
the Reader. She was torn from her chariot, stripped naked in the street, 
dragged into a church, and there beaten to death with a club, by Peter the 
Reader. Then they tore her limb from limb, and with shells scraped the 


17 “ History of Latin Christianity,” book ii, chap. iti, par. 23. 


ree flesh from her bones, and threw the remnants into the fire, 
By READ, 414. y 
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26. This was Cyril,— now Saint Cyril,— bishop of Alexandria. And 


i a : in addition to his naturally tyrannical and murderous disposition, “ jeal- 


I 


E- ousy and animosity toward the bishop of Constantinople were a sacred 


T legacy bequeathed by Theophilus to his nephew, and Cyril faithfully 
T administered the fatal trust.” — Milman.® 


RY. In 428, there was appointed to the bishopric of Constantinople 


f ia a monk of Antioch, Nestorius by name, who in wickedness of disposition 
_ was only second to Cyril of Alexandria. In his ordination sermon before 


the great crowd of people, he personally addressed to the emperor these 
words: — 


“Give me, my prince, the earth purged of heretics, and I 


will give you heaven as a recompense. Assist me in destroying heretics, 
< and I will assist you in vanquishing the Persians.” 1° 


28. The fifth day afterward, in accordance with this proposition, Nes- 
‘torius began his part in purging the earth of heretics. There was a little 
company of Arians who met in a private house for worship; these were 
‘Surprised and attacked, and as they saw the house being torn to pieces 
“and sacked, they set fire to it, which burned that building and many 


) others adjoining. On account of this, Nestorius received from both 


E parties the appropriate nickname of the “ Incendiary.” 
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This attack upon 


the Arians was followed furiously upon the Quarto-Decimans, who cele- 


brated Easter on a day other than the Catholic Sunday; and also upon 


a the Novatians. The authority of the emperor somewhat checked his fury 
~ ägainst the Novatians, but it raged unmolested against the Quarto-Deci- 


it 
i 


MEL, 
mar not. 


ia mans throughout Asia, Lydia, and Caria, and multitudes perished in the 


tumults which he stirred up, especially at Miletus and Sardis. 
~ 29. And now these two desperate men, Nestorius and Cyril, became 
the Tespective champions of the two sides of a controversy touching the 
faith of the Catholic Church, as to whether Mary was the mother of God 
In the long contention and the fine-spun distinctions as to 
ether the Son of God is of the same substance, or only of like substance 
With the Father, Christ had been removed entirely beyond the compre- 
ion of the people. And owing to the desperate character and cruel 


18 Id., par. 21. 
19Socrates’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” book vii, chap. xxix. 
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disposition of the men who carried on the controversy as the oops 
tives of Christ, the members of the Church were made wien’ o ‘ Res 
And now, instead of Jesus standing forth as the mediator = i de 
and God, He was removed so far away and was clothed ve Ain a 
bidding aspect, that it became necessary to have a cmH etw 
and Christ. And into this place the Virgin Mary was put. R 
30. This gave rise to the question as to what was the Dann y 
ship of Mary to Christ. Was she actually the mother of t ` Pp a 
Christ, and therefore the mother of God? or was she only t mo yes 
the humanity of Christ? For a considerable time already the a me 
had been agitated, and among a people whose ancestors for pan “i pe 
devout worshipers of the mother goddesses — Diana and Cy a 
title “Mother of God” was gladly welcomed and strenuously “pe a 
This party spoke of Mary as “ God-bearer ; ” the opposite par : ie 
her only “ man-bearer;” while a third party coming between tr 
of her as “ Christ-bearer.” 
zy eget stated, this question had already been ee oe 
siderably, but when two such characters as Cyril and begets ea ta 
it speedily became the one all-important question, and o all- ge 
topic. Nestorius started it in his very first sermon after ERE i 
of Constantinople. He denied that Mary could aul e se Be 
mother of God. Some of his priests immediately withdrew from ee 
munion, and began to preach against his heresy, and the er ee me 
also. Nestorius denounced them allas miserable men, ca " a 
police, and had some of them flogged and imprisoned, especia fe i: 
monks who had accused him to the emperor. From this or a F wi 
spread rapidly, and Cyril, urged hi by ie aye brag ia A Be) 
the rescue in defense o e title, ag 
ee ac, to those who esteem the stern and cen aE 
assertion of certain Christian tenets the one paramount Rarishan me 
may be the hero, even the saint: but while ambition, intrigue, pile 
rapacity, and violence are proscribed as unchristian satis an ae 
persecution, bloodshed as unholy and unevangelical wic a e a 
terity will condemn the orthodox Cyril as one of the worst o 
against the spirit of the gospel.” — M alman.”° 


2“ History of Latin Christianity,” book ii, chap. iii, par. 20. 


| where as a heretic, 
F and sent letters to the emperor, the empress, 
| tothem that the Virgin Mary “ 


the 


APPEALS TO ROME. 


32. It is not necessary to put into this book the blasphemous argu- 
ments of either side. It is enough to say that in this controversy, as in 
that regarding the Homoousion, the whole dispute was one about words 
"and terms only. Each determined that the other should express the dis- 
| puted doctrine in his own words and ideas, while he himself could not 
‘dearly express his ideas in words different from the others. “ Never was 

Te a case in which the contending parties approximated so closely, 
subscribed, both appealed, to the Nicene Creed ; both admitted the 


= -existence, the impassibility, of the Eternal Word ; but the fatal duty 


of considering the detection of heresy the first of religious obliga- 
ms, mingled, as it now was, with human passions and interests, made 

y breach irreparable.”— Milman.2! 
$3. Cyril demanded of Nestorius that he should confess Mary to be 
_ the mother of God, without any distinction, explanation, or qualification. 
And because Nestorius would not comply, Cyril denounced him every- 
stirred up the people of Constantinople against him, 


and to Pulcheria, to prove 
ought to be called ” the mother of God. 
He declared that to dispute such a title was rank heresy,.and by adula- 


tion, and by declaring that whoever disputed this title was unworthy of 
me protection of the imperial family, he sought to have the court take his 
at once against Nestorius. But Nestorius had the advantage with 
Tespect to the court, because he was present in Constantinople. 
34. Fierce letters also passed between Cyril and Nestorius, and both 
en off letters to Celestine, bishop of Rome. Nestorius sent his first, 
ba he wrote in Greek, and Celestine had to send it to Gaul to be trans- 
i te l into Latin, so that he could read it. Before the letter of Nestorius 
Teturned from Gaul, Cyril’s letter had arrived, which was written in 
m; with which also he had sent some of the sermons of Nestorius 
ch he had translated into Latin for the benefit of Celestine. Yet 
her he gave citations to Athanasius and Peter of Alexandria, where 
y had given to Mary the title of Mother of God. Celestine called a 
il in Rome, A. D. 430. The letters and papers of both Cyril and 
torius were read, after which Celestine made a long speech to prove 
“the Virgin Mary was truly the mother of God.” He supported his 
ea 
2 Td., par. 15. 
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views by quotations from the Eastern bishops, whom Cyril va pee: 
and also from his predecessors Damasus and Hilary, and from Am rose 
of Milan, who had caused the people on Christmas day every year » n 
a hymn in honor of Mary, in which she was faves the Mother of God. 
35. The council declared that Nestorius was the author of ee 
and very dangerous heresy,” praised Cyril for opposing it, hea 
doctrine of Cyril strictly orthodox, and condemned to ~ ce 
ecclesiastics who should refuse to adopt it. Celestine conveye f o pe 
torius the decision of the council, and in the name of the council an ; 
his own name, commanded him publicly, and in a written woen ls, 
renounce his heretical opinions within ten days after the receipt o . is 
letter, or else incur the penalty of excommunication. On the same i by 
Celestine also wrote a letter to Cyril, appointing him as his agen 
execute the decision of the council, and empowering him in the “_ 
and with the authority, of the apostolic see, to excommunicate a 
depose Nestorius, if by the expiration of ten days he had not qe y 
Other letters were also sent at the same time to the clergy an l "a 
Constantinople and to the principal bishops of the East, ae T 
to steadfastness in the faith, and declaring that whomsoever es $ : 
had excommunicated or deposed on m hs this question, shou 
in communion with the bishop of home. j 
api ia letters were sent to Cyril, who upon receiving e 
called a council of the Egyptian bishops, and drew up twelve proposi "E 
with their respective curses, which Nestorius was to sign if he bp 
obey the sentence of the council at Rome, and recant his ae 5 
also required that Nestorius should not only acknowle ge e o 
Nice, but that he must add a written and Mon daeraro non eeo 
so, and that he would condemn all his previous “ pernicious a oe 
ieee? and agree in future to “ believe and teach vay pong i 
and as the synod, and the bishops of the East and West.” — He ; Pe 
37. All this with the decree of the Council of Rome was s ken 
bishops to Nestorius at pital 9 i. on VIA ni a 
i i thority as possible, went to 
ged sca si ia delivered the documents to io 
while he was performing the principal service of the day. In answ 


22“ History of the Church Councils,” sec. cxxxi, par. 1. 
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_ these decrees Nestorius, in a sermon preached on the following Sabbath, 
_ declared that to maintain the peace and tranquillity of the Church, “ he 
_ was ready to grant the title of ‘ Mother of God’ to the Virgin Mary, pro- 


Os 
“ae 


viding nothing else was thereby meant but that the man born of her was 


_ united to the Divinity.” But Cyril insisted that he should adopt the 
v twelve propositions and their curses which the Alexandrian Synod had 
< sent. As a final reply Nestorius then drew up twelve counter-propositions 


with their respective curses, to which he demanded that Cyril should 


u subscribe. 


i 88. It was now the middle of December, 430. All the time that these 
contentions had been going on, both parties had been calling for a general 
Council; and as early as November 19, the emperors Theodosius II and 
Valentinian III had issued letters ordering a general council to meet at 


Ephesus in the spring of 431. 


Sao. Of all places in the world, Ephesus was the very one where it 
_ Would be the nearest to an impossibility to obtain anything like a fair 


examination of the question. Like Diana of Old, the Virgin Mary was 


now the patroness of Ephesus; and the worse than heathen Catholics were 
_ More fanatically devoted to her than even the heathen Ephesians had 
a been to Diana. 
o meal examination, was not intended by Celestine and Cyril. Their only 
a intention was either the unconditional surrender or the condemnation of 
Nestorius. Cyril was appointed by Celestine to preside at the council. 
H 


But a fair examination of the question, or in fact any 


€ addressed Celestine, asking whether Nestorius should be allowed to sit 
a member of the council. Celestine told him that he should do every- 
thing to restore peace to the Church and to win Nestorius to the truth: 
that if Nestorius was quite determined against this, “then he must 


~ teap what, with the help of the devil, he had sown.”— H efele.?® 


40. Celestine also sent a letter to the emperor Theodosius II, saying 
t he could not personally attend the council, but that he would take 
t by commissioners. He desired that the emperor “should allow no 
Novations, and no disturbance of the peace of the Church. He should 
en regard the interests of the faith as higher than those of the State; 
the peace of the Church as much more important than the peace 
tions.” Celestine’s instructions to his commissioners were to the 
%Td., sec. cxxxiii, 
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same intent. He commanded them to “hold strictly by Cyril,” but at 
the same time to be sure “ to preserve the dignity of the apostolic see.” 
They were directed to attend all the meetings of the council, yet to take 
no part in any of the discussions, but to “ give judgments ” on the views 
of others. And finally, the letter which Celestine sent by these legates 
to the bishops in council exhorted them “ to preserve the true faith,” and 
closed with these words : — 

“ The legates are to be present at the transactions of the synod, and 
will give effect to that which the pore has long ago decided with respect 
to Nestorius ; for he does not doubt that the assembled bishops will agree 
with this.” ** 

41. Neither of the emperors was present at the council, but they 
jointly appointed Count Candidian, captain of the imperial bodyguard, 
as the “ Protector of the Council.” Nestorius came with sixteen bishops, 
accompanied by an armed guard composed of bathmen of Constantinople 
and a horde of peasants. In addition to this, by the special favor of the 
emperor, an officer, Irenæus, with a body of soldiers, was appointed to 
protect him. Cyril came with fifty Egyptian bishops, and a number of 
bathmen, and “a multitude of women” from Alexandria, and such sailors 


a 
d A 


PRELIMINARIES TO THE COUNCIL. 


is “ Mother of God,” Nestorius was at great disadvantage, and his enemies 
did not hesitate to let him know it, and to make him feel it. Cyril 


~ preached a sermon in which he paid the following idolatrous tribute to 


e 


salt 


_ “Blessed be thou, O Mother of God! Thou rich treasure o 
world, inextinguishable lamp, crown of virginity, scepter of true deta 
“imperishable temple, habitation of Him whom no space can contain, 
_ mother and virgin, through whom He is, who comes in the name of the 
Lord. Blessed be thou, 0 Mary, who didst hold in thy womb the Infinite 
One; thou through whom the blessed Trinity is glorified and worshiped 
gh whom the precious cross is adored throughout the world through 
heaven rejoices and angels and archangels are glad, through whom 
devil is disarmed and banished, through whom the fallen creature is 

red to heaven, through whom every believing soul is saved.” 25 


: _ 48. Cyril and his party urged that the council should be opened 
“without any more delay. As the emperor had particularly required the 


"Presence of John of Antioch, Nestorius insisted on waiting till he came; 


and Candidian sustained Nestorius. Cyril refused, and he and his parti- 


) sans assembled in the church of the Virgin Mary to proceed with the 


council. As soon as Count Candidian learned of this, he hastened to the 


e church to forbid it, and there he fell into an ecclesiastical trap. He 
7 aa declared that they were acting in defiance of the imperial rescript which 
_ Was to guide the council. They answered that as they had not seen the 
_Tescript, they did not know what it required of them. The count read it 
: to them. This was just what they wanted. They declared that the read- 
of the rescript legalized their meeting! . They greeted it with “loud 
loyal clamors,” pronounced the council begun, and commanded the 
t to withdraw from an assembly in which he had no longer any 
place. 
A 44. Candidian protested against the unfairness of the proceedings ; 
and then, he himself says, they “ injuriously and ignominiously ejectéd » 
him. They next expelled all the bishops, sixty-eight in number, who 
i known to favor Nestorius, “ and then commenced their proceedings 
i the legitimate Senate of Christendom.” — Milman.2* 
45. One of Cyril’s presbyters was secretary, and he formally opened 
Me business of the council by reading a statement of the dispute that had 


3 Schaff’s “ History of the Ohristi 
an Church,” Vol. iii, sec. clxxi, par, 10. 
2%“ History of Latin Christianity,” book ii, chap. iii, par. 49. Pa 


in his fleet as he could depend upon. Arrived at Ephesus, he was joined 
by Memnon, bishop of that city, with fifty-two bishops, and a crowd of 
peasants whom he had drawn into the city. Juvenalis, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, came with his subordinate bishops, we know not the number ; these 
also were hostile to Nestorius, and joined Cyril and Memnon. Others 
came from Thessalonica, Apamea, and Hieropolis, and when the council 
opened, there were one hundred and ninety-eight bishops present, 
including the pope’s legates, and not including Nestorius. John of 
Antioch, with the bishops of his diocese, was on the way, but did not 
reach Ephesus until Cyril’s part of the council was over. 

42. The council. was to have met June 7, 431, but owing to delays on 
the part of the bishops of Jerusalem, Thessalonica, and Antioch, it did 
not open until June 22, and even then the bishops of Antioch had not 
arrived. But all the time was spent in preliminary disputes, winning 
partisans, and working up the populace. As Cyril had the great majority 
of the bishops on his side, and as the city was already devoted to the 
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brought them together. Then the emperor’s letter calling the council 
was read. They sent four bishops to notify Nestorius to appear. He 
courteously refused to acknowledge the legality of their assembly. A 
second deputation of four bishops was sent, and they returned with the 
word that they were not allowed by the guard to go near him, but received 
from his attendants the same answer as before. A third deputation of 
four was sent, and they returned with the report that they were subjected 
to the indignity of being kept standing in the heat of the sun, and receiv- 
ing no answer at all. Having made such an earnest effort to have 
Nestorius present, but in vain, they “ sorrowfully ” commenced the pro- 
ceedings without him. 

46. The Nicene Creed was first read, and then Cyril’s letter to Nes- 
torius, with the twelve propositions and their accompanying curses, all 
of which were solemnly confirmed by all the bishops in succession. 

“47. Then was read the letter of Nestorius to Cyril, with the twelve 
counter-propositions and their curses. One after another the bishops 


arose and declared the propositions blasphemous, and vehemently uttered _ 


the appended curses. Then when the list was completed, they all arose, 
and with one mighty roar that made the arches of the great church echo 
and re-echo, they bawled, “ Anathema to him who does not anathemattze 
Nestorius! Anathema! Anathema! The whole world unites in the 
excommunication! Anathema on him who holds communion with Nes- 
torius!” Y 

48. Next were read the letters of Celestine, condemning him, which 
were made a part of the acts of the council. Then followed the reading 
of statements from the writings of Athanasius, Peter of Alexandria, 
Julius I, Felix I of Rome, Theophilus of Alexandria, Cyprian, Ambrose, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Atticus of Con- 
stantinople, and Amphilochius of Iconium, all to the effect that Mary was 
the mother of God. Then the tender-hearted, pious souls, according to 
their own words, proceeded “with many tears, to this sorrowful sen- 
tence :?”— 

“ As, in addition to other things, the impious Nestorius has not 


obeyed our citation, and did not receive the holy bishops who were 
sent by us to him, we were compelled to examine his ungodly doctrines. 


nld., par. 22. 


any 
Cyril and the proceedings of the council, and declared accursed all the 
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e discovered that he had held and published impious doctrines in his | 


letters and treatises, as well as in discourses which he delivered in this 
city, and which have been testified to. Urged by the canons, and in 


‘accordance with the letter’ of our most holy father and fellow-servant 


Celestine, the Roman bishop, we have come, with many tears, to this 
sorrowful sentence against him, namely, that our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whom He has blasphemed, decrees by the holy synod that Nestorius be 

luded from the episcopal dignity, and from all priestly communion.” ** 


_ 49. This sentence the bishops all signed, and then it was sent to Nes- 
torius, addressed, “ To Nestorius, a second Judas.” All these proceed- 
ings, from the visit and protest of Candidian to the notice to Nestorius, 

e carried through in a single day and one prolonged sitting. It was 
‘night. Criers were sent all through the city to post up the decrees 
the council, and to announce the joyful news that Mary was indeed 
‘mother of God. Everywhere they were met with loudest shouts of 


‘joy. The multitude rushed into the streets and poured toward the church. 

With lighted torches they escorted the bishops to their abodes, the women 
oe 3s y p 

marching before and burning incense. The whole city was illuminated, 


and the songs and exultations continued far into the night. The dem- 
onstrations far outdid that of their lineal ancestors, who, when they tried 


to kill the apostle Paul, “ all with one voice about the space of two hours 


cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
50. Five days afterward John of Antioch with his bishops, arrived, 


$ and was greatly surprised to learn that the council was over. He got 


together about fifty bishops, who unanimously condemned the doctrines of 


bishops who had taken part in it. Cyril and Memnon answered with 
nter-curses. Letters came from Celestine, and Cyril’s council reas- 


a sembled, formally to receive them. When they were read, the whole com- 


y arose, and again cried with one voice: “ The council renders thanks 

to the second Paul, Celestine; to the second Paul, Cyril; to Celestine, 

tector of the faith; to Celestine, unanimous with the council. One 

elestina, one Cyril, one faith in the whole council, one faith throughout 
the world.” 2° 

51. Cyril’s council next sent messengers with overtures to John, who 

l to see them. Then the council declared annulled all the acts of 


28 Hefele’s “ History of the Ohurch Councils,” sec. cxxxiv, par. 6. 
# Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity,” book ii, chap. iii, par. 56, 
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John’s council, and deposed and excommunicated him and all the bishops 
of his party. John threatened to elect a new bishop of Ephesus 5p the 
place of Memnon, whom his council had deposed. A party tried to force 
their way into the cathedral; but finding it defended by Memnon with 
a strong garrison, they retreated. Memnon’s forces made a strong sally, 
and drove them through the streets with clubs and stones, dangerously 
many. 

1 es ake that the council had been held, and Nestorius deposed 
before the arrival of John of Antioch, a letter had been sent down from 
the court, but was not received till this point in the contest. This letter 
annulled all the proceedings of the council, and commanded a reconsid- 
eration of the question by the whole assembly of the bishops mow present. 
The letter also announced the appointment of another imperial officer, 
one of the highest officials of the State, to assist Count Candidian. 

53. The court had not made known in Constantinople the proceedings 
of the council, and the deposition of Nestorius. Cyril sent away a secret 
message to the monks of Constantinople, announcing that Nestorius had 
been deposed and excommunicated. The object of this was by stirring 
up those fanatics to influence the court. The weak-minded Theodosius II 
stood in great awe of the holiness of the monks. “ His palace was 80 regu- 
lated that it differed little from a monastery.” In 422 there died one of 
these who was noted for that kind of holiness that attaches to a monk, and 
Theodosius secured “his cassock of sackcloth of hair, which, although 
it was excessively filthy, he wore as a cloak, hoping that thus he shoni 
become a partaker, in some degree, of the sanctity of the deceased.” — 
Socrates.” And now, on receipt of Cyril’s message, a certain Dalmatius, 
who was famous for his filthy sanctity, left his cell, and put himself at the 
head of the whole herd of monks and archimandrites in and about Con- 
stantinople. They marched solemnly through the streets, and every- 
where as they passed, the populace burst into curses against Nee 
They marched to the palace and lounged about the gates; but the chie 
influence at court was yet favorable to Nestorius, and their demonstra- 
tions had no immediate effect. 

54. By this time the reports of both parties had reached the court. 
Theodosius, after examining both accounts, approved both, and pro- 


#0 ‘* Ecclesiastical History,” book vii, chap. xxii, 


_ ‘torius unendurable, and demanded that he be driven out. 
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CYRIL BRIBES THE COURT AND WINS. 


nounced Nestorius, Cyril, and Memnon, all three deposed. As for their 
faith, he pronounced them “ all three alike orthodox,” but deposed them 
as a punishment which he said they all three alike deserved as being the 
Chief authors of continual disturbances. 
| 55. The new imperial commissioner was sent down to Ephesus with 
the letter announcing the emperor’s decision. As soon as he arrived, he 
Summoned the bishops before him. Memnon refused to appear. Those 
‘who did come, however, had no sooner arrived than each party began to 
enounce the other. Cyril and his party pronounced the presence of Nes- 
ni The party of 
estorius and John of Antioch, just as sternly demanded that Cyril 
shov d be expelled. As neither party could have its way, they began to 
fig ht. The imperial commissioner had to command his soldiers to sep- 
te the pugilistic bishops, and stop the fight. When order had thus 
been enforced, the imperial letters were read. As soon as the sentence 
of deposition against Cyril and Memnon was read, the uproar began 
again, and another fight was prevented only by the arrest of the three 
Chiefs. Nestorius and John of Antioch submitted 
but Cyril made a speech “ 


and borne with apostolic 

inevitable necessity.” Memnon 

and also taken into custody. Cyril escaped, and with his 
athmen, women, and Sailors, sailed away to Alexandria. 
+. 56. The emperor next commanded that eight bishops of each party 
sh ould appear in his presence at Constantinople. They were sent, but, on 
unt of the desperate temper of the monks of Constantinople, it 

as counted unsafe for them to enter the city, and therefore they were 
ped at Chalcedon, on the opposite side of the Bosphorus. There 
2 emperor met them. The whole summer had been spent in these 


tentions of the council, and it was now September 4, when the 
emperor granted them the first audience. 


hunted up, 


Four times the emperor had 
appear before him, and heard them fully. He appeared so decid- 


I to favor the party of Nestorius, that they thought the victory was 


dy won. So certain were they of this that they even sent off letters 
heir party at Ephesus, instructin 


g them to send up a message of 
ks to him for his kindness, 
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57. But at the fifth meeting all their brilliant prospects were blasted. 
Cyril, from his post in Alexandria, had sent up thousands of eae : 
gold, with instructions to Maximian, bishop of Constantinople, to a s f 
it, not only the wealth of that Church, but his utmost personal effo ; 
to arouse “the languid zeal of the princess Pulcheria in the Pari 0 
Cyril, to propitiate all the courtiers, and, if possible, to MRE pe 
rapacity.”— Milman.” As avarice was one of the ruling passions 0 p 
cunuchs and women who ruled Theodosius II, “ Every avenue of the 
throne was assaulted with gold. Under the decent names of eulogies and 
benedictions, the courtiers of both sexes were bribed according to the 
measure of their rapaciousness. But their incessant demands despoiled 
the sanctuaries of Constantinople and Alexandria; and the ei 
the patriarch was unable to silence the just murmur of his clergy, t p 
a debt of sixty thousand pounds had already been ore to suppo’ 
the expense of this scandalous corruption.” — Gibbon.” 

58. The efforts of Cyril were at last effective. The eunuch Scholas- 
ticus, one of the chief ministers of the emperor and the supporter of a 
cause of Nestorius at court, was bought; and it was this that caused the 
sudden revolution in the emperor’s conduct toward the party. of a 
rius. In the fifth and last audience that he gave the deputies, t : 
emperor told them at once that they had better abandon Nestorius, x 
admit both Cyril and Memnon to their communion. They remonstra w 
but he would listen to nothing. He put an end to the hearings, an 
returned the next day to Constantinople, taking with him the pe 
of Cyril’s party, regularly to ordain the successor of Nestorius in a 
bishopric of Constantinople. Shortly afterward an imperial edict w 
issued declaring Nestorius justly deposed, reinstating Cyril and pe 
non in their respective sees, pronouncing all the other bishops alike = x 
dox, and giving them all leave to return to their homes. This dissolv 
eg i. before the dissolution of the council the emperor had g 
an order to Nestorius, commanding him to leave Ephesus and ae r 

the monastery whence he had been called to the archbishopric of re 
stantinople. By the persistent efforts of Celestine, bishop of Rome, a 


31 "“ History of Latin Christianity,” book ii, chap. iii, par. 64, 
32“ Decline and Fall,” chap. xlvii, par. 15, 


THE DEIFICATION OF MARY. 


f his friends — a count of the empire and a presbyter of Constantinople 
=~ to Petra in Arabia. July 30, in the same year, an imperial edict was 
issued, commanding all who believed with Nestorius, to be called Simo- 
nians; that all the books by Nestorius should be sought for and publicly 
burnt; forbidding the Nestorians to hold any meetings anywhere, in 
city, in village, or in field; and if any such meeting was held, then the 
rs place where it was held should be confiscated, as also the estates of all 
ho should attend the meeting. Nestorius was not allowed to remain 
e at Petra. He was taken from there to a place away in the desert 
etween Egypt and Libya, and from there dragged about from place 
0 place till he died of the hardships inflicted, at what date is not cer- 
inly known, but about a. D. 440. 
60. Such was the cause and such the conduct of the first Council of 
Ephesus, the third general council of the Catholic Church. And thus 


I Was established the Catholic doctrine that the Virgin Mary was’ the 


“Mother of God. 


61. The controversy went on, however, nor did it ever logically stop 


until Dec. 8, A. D. 1854, when Pope Pius IX established the actual 


divinity of the Virgin Mary, by announcing the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception, which reads as follows :— 


T “By the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the blessed 
apostles Peter and Paul, as well as by our own, we declare, promulgate, 
id define that the doctrine which teaches that the most blessed Virgin 
ary, at the very instant of her conception, was kept free from every 
Stain of original sin solely by the grace and prerogative of the omnipo- 
tent God, in consideration of the merits of J esus Christ, the Saviour of 
ikind, was revealed by God, and must on that account be believed 

y and continually by all the faithful ones.” 33 

al Sa 


~ “Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Immaculate Conception. The following is the 
as there given: “ Auctoritate Domini Nostri Jesu Ohristi, beatorum Apostolorum 


et Pauli, ac Nostra, declaramus, pronuntiamus et definimus, doctrinam, quæ tenet 

“Ssimam Verginem Mariam in primo instanti suæ Conceptionis fuisse singulari Omni- 

entis Dei gratia et privilegio, intuitu meritorum Christi Jesu, Salvatoris humani generis 

* omni originalis culpæ labe præservatam immunem, esse a Deo revelatam, atque idcirco 
Omnibus fidelibus firmiter constanterque credendam.”’ 
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CHAPTER X. 


THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY — SECOND COUNCIL 
OF EPHESUS. 


T having been decided that the Virgin Mary was the mother of God, 
out of that decision there now arose another question involving i 
nature of Christ. That question was: How was the divine nature pe s 
to the human so that Mary could truly be called the mother of God: 
That is, Did the divine nature become human? or was the divine nature 
only joined to the human? In other words: Were there two natures in 
Christ? or was there but one? 

2. It was now A. D. 448, and the Eutychian controversy began. For a 
clear understanding of, the case, it will be best formally to introduce the 
leading characters. Aue 

3. Theodosius II was still emperor of the East; Valentinian III was 
emperor of the West. 

4, Eutyches was the abbot, or superior, of a monastery close to oo 
stantinople. He had been the chief leader of the monks in the a 
against Nestorius. “At his bidding the swarms of monks had thronge 
into the streets, defied the civil power, terrified the emperor, and COR; 
tributed, more than any other cause, to the final overthrow of Nestorius. 
He had grown old in the war against heresy.”— Milman.* 

5. Flavianus was now the occupant of the episcopal seat of Constan- 

inople. 

set Chrysaphius was another eunuch, who had risen to the place of 
chief minister of Theodosius II, and was also the godson of pear 
He was carrying on a court intrigue to break the power of Ae 
exalting the influence of Eudocia. He hoped also to place Eutyches -i 
episcopal throne of Constantinople. The accession of Flavianus to aa 
dignity had prevented this design for the time being, but he still he 
"1 “History of Latin Ohristianity,” book il, chap. iv, par. 22. 
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in mind. When Flavianus was installed in, the bishopric, Chrysaphius 
‘demanded that he should make to the emperor the offering of gold that 
"Was customary on such occasions. Instead of bringing gold, Flavianus 


Ba brought only three loaves of consecrated bread. This, Chrysaphius so 


ployed as to prejudice the emperor against the archbishop. 
_ %. Dioscorus was now archbishop of Alexandria. In this place it 
will be sufficient description of him simply to remark that he was a 
_ second Cyril, and leave it to the progress of the narrative to reveal him 
exac ly as he was. 
8. Leo I, “the Great,” was bishop of Rome and regarded Dioscorus 


AR hia prelate adorned with many virtues, and enriched with the gifts of 


the Holy Ghost.” ? 

9. Eusebius was bishop of Doryleum, to which office he had been 
“appointed from a civil office in the household of Pulcheria. He also had 
been an early, ardent, and persistent adversary of Nestorius. This Euse- 


a bius now stood forth as the accuser of Eutyches. 


10. At a small synod which had been called for another purpose at 
Constantinople, Nov. 8, A. D. 448, Eusebius presented a written complaint 
Against Eutyches, and asked that it be read. The complaint was to the 

ect that Eutyches had accused of Nestorianism orthodox teachers — 

~ even Eusebius himself. To the complaint was appended a demand that 
utyches should be summoned before the present synod to answer. 

ii. As for Eusebius himself, he announced that he was ready to 
Prove that Eutyches had “ no right to the name of Catholic,” and that he 
Was “far from the true faith.” Flavianus expressed surprise, and told 

us bius that he ought to go to Eutyches, and, by a private interview, try 

_ convince him of the true faith; and if then he really showed himself 
i y be a heretic, he would cite him before the synod. Eusebius said he had 
been to him several times. Flavianus asked him to go again; but he 
_ Tetused, and then the synod sent a priest and a deacon, as deputies to 
vey to Eutyches the accusations, and summon him to the synod which 

‘ould meet again in four days. 

12. The synod met again, November 12, and Eusebius renewed his 

m plaint, with the addition that by conversations and discussions, * 

yches had misled many others. He then suggested that the synod 

*Bower’s “ History of the Popes,” Leo, par. 22. 
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should give expression to the true faith on the question that had been 
raised. Flavianus produced a letter which Cyril had written to Nesto- 
rius at the beginning of the controversy between them ; the act of the 
Council of Ephesus which approved this letter ; and another letter, which 
Cyril had written, about the close of that controversy. He required the 
bishops present to assent to the statements therein contained, as the 
expression of the true faith according to the Nicene Creed, which they 
had always believed and still believed, namely :— 


“ Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, is true God and true 
man, of a reasonable soul and a body subsisting, begotten of the Father 
before all time, without beginning, according to the Godhead, but in the 
last times, for us men and for our salvation, born of the Virgin Mary, 
according to the manhood ; of one substance with the Father according 
to the Godhead, and of one substance with his mother, according to the 
manhood. We confess that Christ after the Incarnation consists of two 
natures in one hypostasis [personality] and in one person; one Christ, 
one Son, one Lord. Whoever asserts otherwise, we exclude from the 
clergy and the Church.” * 


13. This they all signed, and then at the suggestion of Eusebius it 
was sent to those who were absent for them to sign. 

14. The next session of the synod was held November 15, and the 
deputies who had been sent to Eutyches reported that he had refused to 
come, for the reason that when he became a monk, he resolved never to 
leave the monastery to go to any place whateyer. Besides, he told them 
that the synod ought to know that Eusebius had long been his enemy, 
and that it was only out of malice that he now accused him. He said he 
was ready to affirm and subscribe the declarations of the Councils of Nice 
and Ephesus. The synod summoned him again, and again he refused to 
come. Then Eusebius declared, “ The guilty have ever ways of escaping ; 
Eutyches must now be brought here, even against his will.” The synod 
then summoned him a third time. 

15. At the next meeting a messenger came from Butyches, saying 
that he was sick. Flavianus told him the synod would wait until 
Eutyches got well, but that then he must come. At the next meeting, 
the deputies who had been sent with the third summons, reported that 
Eutyches had told them that he had sent his messenger to the archbishop 
and the synod that he might in his name give his assent to the declara- 


VE WRINGAN ee HAR a 
3 Hefele’s “ History of the Church Councils,” sec. clxxii, par. 3, 
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uttered.” At this Eusebius broke in with the declaration, “ Even if 


k Eutyches will now assent, because some have told him that he must yield 
z p ecessity and subscribe, yet I am not therefore in the wrong, for it is 
With reference, not to the future, but to the past, that I have accused 


lim.” * The deputies then closed with the information that he would 
_ come to the synod on the next Monday. 


16. At the appointed time, Eutyches came; but he did not come 
alone. He came accompanied by a messenger of the emperor’s privy 


7 council, and escorted by a great crowd composed of soldiers, and servants 


of the pretorian prefect, and “a rout of turbulent monks.” The em- 


___ T wish the peace of the Church and the maintenance of the orthodox 


faith, which was asserted by the Fathers at Ni 
he y t cea and Ephesus; and 
h use I know that the patrician Florentius is orthodox, rn ied Mi 


faith, therefore it is my will that he be present at the sessions of the 


~ synod, as the faith is in question.” § 


_ 1%. At this the bishops cried out, “ Many years to the emperor, his 


faith great! Many years to the pious, orthodox, high-priestly em- 
i peror. Then the emperor’s commissioner took his place, and Eusebius 
ee Eutyches, the accuser and the accused, placed themselves in the 
midst. The first thing was to read the proceedings from the beginning 


‘ag to this point, the vital part of which was the declarations to which 
they had demanded that Eutyches should give his assent. The reader 


| tead the Nicene Creed, and there was no dissent. He read the first of 


RE 
Cyril’s letters, yet there was no dissent. He read the decision of the 


uncil of Ephesus, and still there was no dissent. Then he began the 
md of Cyril’s letters, and read: — 


“We confess our Lord Jesus Christ as 
perfect God and perfe 
4 ot one substance with the Father according to the Godhead? 
ne substance with us according to the manhood; for a union of 
i aie has taken place, therefore we confess one Christ, one 
| a , in accordance with this union without confusion, we call the 
Virgin God-bearer, because God the Logos was made flesh and man, 


In th i : ; 
3 Esci ek a united the temple which He assumed from her 


6 Iå., par. 22. 
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i EUER ‘ ka i ing the reading was nearly ~ Eutyches—“ That is my belief: I pray to the Father with the Son, 
18. At this point Pe cig ns 8 eh L a s aa oat E ‘aa 4 the ig bib ne Peers and to the Holy | shag mia ee rather 
finished with no ane wy ayes ie Neh: ‘doubtles he would have a ee Xon. coniess that his bodily presence is from the body of the 
actually approve a d 


j holy Virgin, and that he became perfect man for our salvation. This 
d He therefore interrupted the reading, with the exclamation, ae y g p 
one. e 


T confess before the Father, before the Son, and before the Holy Ghost, 
“ Certainly such is not confessed by this man here; he has never believed and before your Holiness. 
e ng 


ss, but the contrary, and so he has taught every one who has come to E Jere Chrisi, i bf onc arane ‘ith tho Taa oo te te 

ja pey we ss that Eutyches might be given a chance to say _ Godhead, and of one substance with His mother as to His manhood ? ” 

him! wings he agreed with what had been read.” To this Euse- Butyches.—* I have already declared my opinion; leave me now in 

for himself “ whether he : “« a , 

bius vehemently objected, for the reason, said sje ai Euty pas orma bs _ Flavianus.—< Dost thou confess that Christ consists of two na- 

Š having been lightly a slanderer, an Soe tures?” 

m na s ia 5 f AK Hutyches—“ I have not hitherto presumed to dispute concerning 
Y OFFICE”! | À i 

5 19. Florentius renewed his request that Eutyches might be allowed to the nature of 


my God; but that he is of one substance with us, have I 
piected. And he only consented at hitherto, as I affirm, never said. Up to this present day have I never 
j i a 
answer; but Eusebius strenuously objected. ; 


said that the body of our Lord and God is of on bstance with us. I 
the last, on the express condition that no prejudice should lodge against ve y T i er 
e last, 


_ do confess, however, that the holy Virgin is of one substance with us, 
him, even though Eutyches should confess all that was required. Fla- E tand that our God is made of our flesh.” 
im, ev 


nfirmed this condition, with the assurance that not the slightest a Flavianus, Florentius, and Basil of Seleucia.—“If thou dost acknowl- 
vianus confirme 1s > 


i t hould come to Eusebius. But even ther Eutyches was not E : His a tram he ae it pitied y for) that He, piece bonyn 
disadvantage s Gh way, because the predicament in which > His manhood, is also of one substance with us.” 
allowed m nin yelp <a aimeasure the whole synod alo, » Futyches.—“ Consider well, I say not that the body of man has 
Eusebius had found himself, i 


i had refused E S me the body of God, but I speak of a human body of God, and 
they had given full credit to the charges of Eusebius, and had re 5 Eo e eee or of, God, but T apoak of a humà: body ot God, and 
ai mag surances of Eutyches that he agreed to all the documents which a fur her ihe Ài EOT a teen a Dei gi a. TE you wish me to ad 
all the as ) j ‘ ve Chea E ia H wish m 

i : Eusebius, therefore, in order to save E O wi 
they had cited. Flavianus and ý 


do not understand this as though I denied that He is the Son of 
f defeat and perhaps deposition, if the matter should come to -_ Formerly I did not generally speak of a unity of substance, but 
selves from defeat an > 


ie now I will do so, because your Holiness thus requires it.” 
Å 4 e . Eut ches in some $ Ei ry Fl . & y q 1 
a general council, determined if possible to entrap y i B is. 


j A l K Thou doest it then only of compulsion, and not because 
tatement which they could condemn. The proceedings then were Ki | “Wis thy faith? 
S , 


i __ Butyches.—“1 have not hitherto so spoken, but will do so now in 
follows: — , accordance with the will of the synod.” 
dee the union of two / _, Florentius—* Dost thou believe that our. Lord, who was born of the 
Flavianus.—“ Say, now, dost thou acknowledge the ee. egal is of one substance with us, and that after the-incarnation He 
2» re man, 48 Of two natures, or not?” 
pag He ONE, I believe that Christ is perfect God and perfect Butyches.—« I confess that before the union he was of two natures, 
gets stop, a na aane a WN: a te is eo atirei even oo t after the union I confess only one nature. 
after the Racabiation and that Christ is of one nature with us after 
flesh, or not?” 


20. At this “the whole council was in an uproar, and nothing was 
t to dispute, but to testify to your Holi- heard but anathemas and curses, each bishop there present striving to 
Eutyches.—“ I have not come i k | 


k. My view, however, is set down in this writing; distinguish himself above the rest, by being the foremost in uttering the 
ness what I think. My view, ver, 
command, therefore, that it be read. 


f f faith, why shou d bitter and severe his zeal could suggest.” — Bower.” When the 
; i i si i ? 8 l st Ss X y 
Flavianus. TE IG 18 thine own coniession o a J Edi 
thou need the paper?” 


t“ History of the Popes,” Leo, par. 24. 
10 
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noise had ceased, Flavianus, in the name of the synod, demanded of 
Eutyches a public declaration of his faith in, and a curse upon every 
view that did not accept, the doctrines which had been set forth by the 
synod. The proceedings then were as follows :— 


. . . ni - t 
Eutyches.—“ I will now indeed, since the synod so requires, accep 
the sane of speech in question ; put I find it neither in Holy Scripture 
nor in the Fathers collectively, and therefore can not pronounce a curse 
upon the non-acceptance of the question, because that would be cursing 
the Fathers.” i ; 
All together (springing to their feet ).— Let him be accursed ! ” 
Flavianus—“ What does this man deserve who does not confess the 
ight faith, but persists in his perverseness ? 
on Ar R will now indeed accept the required manner of epo 
ing in accordance with the will of the synod, but can not pronounce the 
3 | 
nhun iA Dost thou confess two natures in Christ, and His 


unity of substance, with us?” 


Eutyches.—“ I read in the writings of St. Cyril and St. Athanasius: - 


before the union they speak of two natures, but after the union only 
2) 
r "Pibrentiis © Dost thou confess two natures even after the union? 
then wilt thou be condemned.” = 
A ‘Mio Let the writings of Cyril and Athanasius be read. 
Basil of Seleucia.—“ If thou dost not acknowledge two natures after 
the union also, then thou acceptest a mingling and confusion. 
Florentius.—“ He who does not say “of two natures, and who does 
not acknowledge two natures, has not the right faith.’ i 
All together—“And he ie eligi anything only by compulsion 
ot believe in it. Long live the emperors : 
inie, announcing the sentence.—* Eutyches, a priest and archi- 
mandrite, has, by previous statements, and even now by his own o 
fessions, shown himself to be entangled in the perversity of Vaten 
and Apollinaris, without allowing himself to be won back to e T 
dogmas by our exhortation and instruction ; therefore we, bewailing iy 
complete perversity, have decreed, for the sake of Christ kiy e 
has reviled, that he be deposed from every priestly office, expelled pe 
our communion, and deprived of his headship over the convent. An 
all who henceforth hold communion with him, and have recourse to him, 
must know that they too are liable to the penalty of excommunication. 


21. The sentence was subscribed by all the synod, about thirty in 
number, and the synod was dissolved, Nov. 22, A. D. 448. 
22. It is not necessary to follow the particulars any farther; as 1P 


s 
sHefele’s “History of the Church Councils,” sec. clxxii, pars. 22-24; and Bower’ 
“History of the Popes,” Leo, par. 46. 


APPEALS TO ROME. 


every other controversy, the dispute speedily spread far and wide. The 
decree of the synod was sent by Flavianus to all the other bishops for 
their indorsement. As soon as the action of the synod had been an- 
‘nounced, Dioscorus, with all his powers, espoused the cause of Eutyches. 


E Through Chrysaphius the Eunuch, Eutyches was already powerful at 


court, and added to this the disfavor in which Flavianus was already 
held by the emperor, the war assumed powerful proportions at the start. 

28. The next step was, of course, for both parties to appeal to the 
bishop of Rome. Eutyches felt perfectly safe in appealing to Leo, 
because he had the words of Julius, bishop of Rome, saying, “ It must 


Hi: not be said that there are two natures in Christ after their union; for 


the body and soul form but one nature in man, so the divinity and 
humanity form but one nature in Christ.” ° This being precisely the 
View of Eutyches, he felt perfectly confident in his appeal to Leo, for he 
could not suppose that Leo would contradict Julius. He shortly found 


that such a hope was altogether vain. 


24. The emperor also wrote to the bishop of Rome. It seems that 
Leo did not make any answer to Eutyches direct. To Flavianus he 


T senta request for a fuller account of the whole matter, and that it should 


be sent by an envoy. To the emperor he wrote rejoicing that Theodosius 


a “has not only the heart of an emperor, but also that of a priest, and 
| W rightly anxious that no discord should arise; for then'is the empire 
4 A best established when the holy Trinity is served in unity.” 1° 


25. Dioscorus seeing now a chance of humbling the archbishop of 


e Constantinople, joined Eutyches in a request to the emperor to call a 


general council. Chrysaphius, seeing again a prospect of accomplishing 
his favorite project to make Eutyches archbishop of Constantinople, 


there was no remedy; the thing had to come. 

© 26. Accordingly, March 30, 4. D. 449, a message in the name of the 
two emperors, Theodosius II and Valentinian III, was issued, announc- 
ing that “as doubts and controversies have arisen respecting the right 


® Bower, Id., par. 25. 
10 Hefele’s “ History of the Ohurch Councils,” sec. clxxiii, par. 10. 
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faith, the holding of an ecumenical synod has become necessary.” 
Therefore the archbishops, metropolitans, and “other holy bishops dis- 
tinguished for knowledge and character,” should assemble at Ephesus 
August 1. A special edict was sent to Dioscorus, saying : — 

_ The emperor has already forbidden Theodoret of Cyrus, on account 
of his writings against Cyril, to take part in the synod unless he is 
expressly summoned by the synod itself. Because, however, it is to be 
feared that some Nestorianizing bishops will use every means in order 
to bring him with them, the emperor, following the rule of the holy 
Fathers, will nominate Dioscorus to be president of the synod. Arch- 
bishop Juvenal of Jerusalem and Thalassius of Cæsarea, and all zealous 
friends of the orthodox faith, will support Dioscorus. In conclusion, 
the emperor expresses the wish that all who shall desire to add anything 
to the Nicene confession of faith, or take anything from it, shall not be 
regarded in the synod; but on this point Dioscorus shall give judgment, 
since it is for this very purpose that the synod is convoked.” 

27. Leo was specially invited; and a certain Barsumas, a priest and 
superior of a monastery in Syria, was called as the representative of the 
monks, and Dioscorus was directed to receive him as such, and give him 
a seat in the council. 

28. Not willing to wait for the decision of the question by the coming 
general council, Leo took occasion to assert his authority over all; and 
June 13 sent a letter to Flavianus, in which he indorsed the action of 
the Synod of Constantinople as far as it went, but reproved the synod 
for treating the matter so mildly as it had done, and himself took the 
strongest ground against Eutyches. In answer to the request of the 
emperor that he should attend the general council, Leo declined to attend 
in person, but promised to be present by Legates a Latere. 

29. The council, composed of one hundred and forty-nine members, 
met in the church of the Virgin Mary at Ephesus, and was formally 
opened Aug. 8, a. D. 449. Dioscorus, the president, was seated upon 
a high throne. Two imperial commissioners, Elpidius and Eulogius, 
were in attendance, with a strong body of troops to keep order in the 
council, and preserve peace in the city. The council was opened with 
the announcement by the secretary, that “ the God-fearing emperors have 
from zeal for religion, convoked this assembly.” Then the imperial 
message calling the council was read, and next the two legates of the 
bishop of Rome announced that though invited by the emperor, Leo 


"confess you before His Heavenly Father. 


_ the emperor of him 
k _ order, must be present at th 
ene the matter 

_ Same to the emperor. Those bisho 
_ on Eutyches (at Constantinople) ar to be 


at the synod, and especially n 
of the question of faith. By a 
Support for the commissioners from the civil and military authorities 


A 
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did not appear in person, but had sent a letter. Next Elpidius, the 
imperial commissioner, made a short speech, in which he said: — 


_ “The Logos has on this da j i i 

y permitted the assembled bishops to 
judgment upon him. If you confess Him rightly, then B fn will 
But those who shall prevent 


e true doctrine will have to undergo a severe twofold judgment, that 


God and that of the emperor.” 11 


R0: Next was read the emperor’s instructions to the two imperial 
Commissioners, which ran as follows: — 


_ . But lately the holy Synod of Ephesus has been en i 
affairs of the impious Nestorius, iid ‘has pronounced Pc EI 
$ a on him. Because, however, new controversies of faith have arisen 
è a o moned a second synod to Ephesus, in order to destroy the 
il y e roots. We have therefore selected Elpidius and Eulogius 
i e service of the faith in order to fulfill our commands in reference 
‘the Synod of Ephesus. In particular, they must allow no disturb- 
ances, and they must arrest every one who arouses such, and inform 
; they must take care that everything is done in 
] e decisions, and take care that the synod 
quickly and carefully, and give information of the 
s who previously sat in judgment 
‘be present at the proceedings 
heir own previous sentence must 
no other question is to be brought forward 
o question of money, before the settlement 
letter to the proconsul, we have required 


at Ephesus, but are not to vote, since t 
be examined anew. Further, 


that they may be able to fulfill our issi 
abc : commissio 
bve other business as divine above krania Tinon i FAU 


31. Following this was read a letter f 
elf i rom the emperor to th ; 
tself, in which he said : — p o the council 
E The emperor has 


from the Church, and preserve 
; since the whole hope of the 


power of the empire, d d . na 
yers of the synod” is epend on the right faith in God 


82. The council was now formally opened, and according to the 
Tuctions of the emperor they proceeded first to consider the faith 
: Upon this a dispute at once arose as to what was meant by the faith. 
me insisted that this meant that the council should first declare ih 


n Ta., sec, elxxviili, par. vo. 12 Ià., sec, tlxxv, par, 3. 13 Id., par. 6. 
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faith; but Dioscorus interpreted it to mean not that the faith should 
first be declared, for this the former council had already done, but rather 
that they were to consider which of the parties agreed with what the 
true faith explains. And then he cried out: “Or will you alter the 
faith of the holy Fathers?” In answer to this there were cries, 
“Accursed be he who makes alterations in it; accursed be he who ven- 
tures to discuss the faith.” 

33. Next Dioscorus took a turn by which he covertly announced what 
was expected of the council. He said: “At Nicæa and at Ephesus the 
true faith has already been proclaimed; but although there have been 
two synods, the faith is but one.” In response to this there were loud 
shouts from the assembly, “ No one dare add anything or take anything 
away. A great guardian of the faith is Dioscorus. Accursed be he 
who still discusses the faith; the Holy Ghost speaks by Dioscorus.” * 

34. Eutyches was now introduced to the council, that he might ex- 
plain his faith. He first commended himself to the holy Trinity, and 
censured the Synod of Constantinople. He then handed to the secretary 
a written confession, in which he repeated the Nicene Creed, indorsed 
the acts of the Council of Ephesus and the doctrine of the holy father 
Cyril, and cursed all heretics from Nestorius clear back to Simon Magus, 
who had been rebuked by the apostle Peter. He then gave an account 
of the proceedings against himself. When this had been read, Flavianus 
demanded that Eusebius should be heard; but the imperial commission- 
ers stopped him with the statement that they were not called together 
to judge Eutyches anew, but to judge those who had judged him, and 
that therefore the only legitimate business of the council was to examine 
the acts of the Synod of Constantinople. 

35. Accordingly the proceedings of that synod were taken up. All 

went smoothly enough until the reader came to the point where the synod 
had demanded of Eutyches that he should acknowledge two natures m 
Christ after the incarnation. When this was read, there was an pati: 
against it in the council, as there had been against the statement 0: 
Eutyches in the synod; only the uproar here was as much greater pr 
there, as the council was greater than the synod. The council cried pae: 
one voice, “Away with Eusebius! banish Eusebius! let him be burne 


14 Jd., sec. clxxviii, pars. 6, 7. 


THE MURDER OF FLAVIANUS. 


36. Dioscorus asked: “Is the doctrine that there are two natures 
after the incarnation to be tolerated?” Aloud the council replied : 
Accursed be he who says so.” Again Dioscorus cried: “I have your 

' voices, I must have your hands. He that can not cry loud enough to be 
heard, let him lift up his hands.” Then with uplifted hands the council 


ed restored to the communion of the Church, to the government of 

us Monastery, and to all his former privileges; and he was exalted as a 
hero for “his courage in daring to teach, and his firmness in daring to 
‘defend, the true and genuine doctrine of the Fathers. And on this 
Occasion, those distinguished themselves the most by their panegyrics, 
who had most distinguished themselves by their invectives before.”— 


Bower. 


_ 88. Dioscorus having everything in his own power, now determined 
visit vengeance upon the archbishop of Constantinople. Under 
pretense that it was for the instruction of his colleagues, he directed 
that the acts of the previous Council of Ephesus concerning the Nicene 
‘Creed, etc., should be read. As soon as the reading was finished, he 
id: “ You have now heard that the first Synod of Ephesus threatens 
every one who teaches otherwise than the Nicene Creed, or makes altera- 


Mons in it, and raises new or further questions. Every one must now 


jive his opinion in writing as to whether those who, in their theological 

inquiries, go beyond the Nicene Creed, are to be punished or not.” 18 
39. This was aimed directly at Flavianus and Eusebius of Dory- 
m, as they had expressed the wish that the expression “ two natures ” 
ht be inserted in the Nicene Creed. To the statement of Dioscorus, 
al bishops responded at once: “ Whoever goes beyond the Nicene 
ed is not to be received as a Catholic.” Then Dioscorus continued: 
S then the first Synod of Ephesus threatens every one who alters 


15 Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity,’’ book ii, chap. iv, par. 30. 
16 Bower’s “ History of the Popes,” Leo. par. 31. 
18 Hefele’s “ History of the Church Councils,” sec, clxxviil, par. 15. 
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anything in the Nicene faith, it follows that Flavianus of Constanti- 
nople and Eusebius of Dorylaum must be deposed from their ecclesi- 
astical dignity. I pronounce, therefore, their deposition, and every 
one of those present shall communicate his view of this matter. More- 
over everything will be brought to the knowledge of the emperor.” 

40. Flavianus replied: “I except against you,” and, to take time by 
the forelock, placed a written appeal in the hands of the legates of Leo. 
Several of the friends of Flavianus left their seats, and prostrating 
themselves before the throne of Dioscorus, begged him not to inflict 
such a sentence, and above all that he would not ask them to sign it. 
He replied, “ Though my tongue were to be cut out, I would not alter 
a single syllable of it.’ Trembling for their own fate if they should 
refuse to subscribe, the pleading bishops now embraced his knees, and 
entreated him to spare them; but he angrily exclaimed: “ What! do 
you think to raise a tumult? Where are the counts? ” 

41. At this the counts ordered the doors to be thrown open, and 
the proconsul of Asia entered with a strong body of armed troops, 
followed by a confused multitude of furious monks, armed with chains, 
and clubs, and stones. Then there was a general scramble of the “ holy 
bishops ” to find a refuge. Some took shelter behind the throne of 
Dioscorus, others crawled under the benches — all concealed themselves 
as best they could. Dioscorus declared: “ The sentence must be signed. 
If any one objects to it, let him take care; for it is with me he has to 
deal.’ The bishops, when they found that they were not to be mas- 
sacred at once, crept out from under the benches and from other places 
of concealment, and returned trembling to their seats. 

49. Then Dioscorus took a blank paper, and accompanied by the 
bishop of Jerusalem, and attended by an armed guard, passed through 
the assembly and had each bishop in succession to sign it. All signed 
but the legates of the bishop of Rome. Then the blank was filled up 
by Dioscorus with a charge of heresy against Flavianus, and with the 
sentence which he had just pronounced upon Flavianus and Eusebius. 
When the sentence was written, Flavianus again said: “I except against 
you;” upon which Dioscorus with some other bishops rushed upon 
him, and with Barsumas crying out, “ Strike him! strike him dead!” 
they beat him and banged him about, and then threw him down and. 
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| him and tramped upon him until he was nearly dead; then sent 
ff immediately to prison, and the next morning ordered him into 
At the end of the second day’s journey he died of the ill usage 
i received in the council.” 


. All these proceedings, up to the murder of Flavianus, were car- 


d out on the first day. The council continued three days longer, 


z which Dioscorus secured the condemnation and deposition of 
3 of Antioch, and several other principal bishops, although they 
igned his blank paper, for having formerly opposed Cyril and 
es. He then put an end to the council, and returned to Alex- 


The emperor Theodosius, whom Leo had praised as having the 
f a priest, issued an edict in which he approved and confirmed 
ees of the council, and commanded that all the bishops of the 


a should immediately subscribe to the Nicene Creed. He involved 
heresy of Nestorius, all who were opposed to Eutyches, and com- 


As ‘the doctrine which the council had established was contrary 
which Leo had published in his letter, he denounced the council 


synod of robbers,” refused to recognize it at all, and' called for 


general council. But in every respect this council was just as 
te and as orthodox as any other one that had been held from 

cil of Nice to that day. It was regularly called; it was regu- 
pened; the proceedings were all perfectly regular; and when it 


ver, the proceedings were regularly approved and confirmed by the 


er’s “ History of the Popes,” Leo, par. 32; Milman’s “H 
s . 32; istory of Latin Chri 
book ii, chap. iv, par. 30; and Hefele’s “ History of the Church Councils,” an 
T, 16, and sec. clxxix, a ea 
p KA, par. 34, 
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i i lement lacking to make the 

i ial authority. In short, there is no e 

ka UAA of Ephesus as thoroughly regular and aog as "i 

ih first Council of Ephesus, which is held by the Church x pe 

be entirely orthodox; or even as orthodox as was the Council o 


itself. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY — COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON. 


O persisted in his refusal to recognize the validity of the acts of 
the second Council of Ephesus, and insisted that another general 
should be called. As it was the will of Leo alone that made, 
could now make, the late council anything else than strictly regular 
d orthodox according to the Catholic system of discipline and doc- 
» it is evident that if another general council were called, it would 
‘to be subject to the will of Leo; and its decision upon questions 
faith would be but the expression of the will of Leo. This is 
: ely what Leo aimed at, and nothing less than this would satisfy 


Leo had now been bishop of Rome eleven years. He was a full- 

led Roman in all that that term implies. “ All that survived of 

me, of her unbounded ambition, her inflexible perseverance, her dig- 

uty in defeat, her haughtiness of language, her belief in Her own eter- 

Y, and in her indefeasible title to universal dominion, her respect 

r ditionary and written law, and of unchangeable custom, might 

Concentrated in him alone.” — Milman. 

Yet Leo was not the first one in whom this spirit was manifested. 

$ aspirations were but the culmination of the arrogance of the bishop- 

Rome which had been constantly growing. To: trace the subtle, 

often violent, yet always constant, growth of this spirit of 

acy and encroachment of absolute authority, is one of the most 

us studies in all history. Not only was there never an oppor- 

lost, but opportunities were created, for the bishop of Rome to 

ert authority and to magnify his power. Supremacy in discipline 

i@ in jurisdiction was asserted by Victor and Stephen; but it was 

T Until the union of Church and State that the field was fully opened 
“ History of Latin Christianity,” book li, chap. iv, par. 2. 
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to the arrogance of the bishopric of Rome. A glance at the a 
bishops from the union of Church and State to the accession 0 mi 
will give a better understanding of the position and pretensions 0 
than could be obtained in any other way. 

4. MELCHIADES 
was bishop of Rome from J uly 2, A. D. 311, to December, 314, and 
therefore, as already related, was in the papal chair when the pig 
of Church and State was formed, and took a leading part in that oa 
intrigue. And soon the bishopric of Rome began to receive its "a 
in imperial favors. “The bishop of Rome sits by the imperial aut He 
at the head of a synod of Italian bishops, to judge the disputes of 
African Donatists.”— Milman.2 Melchiades was succeeded by — 

SYLVESTER, A. D. 314-336. 

5. In the very year of his accession, the Council of Arles bestowed 
upon, the bishopric of Rome the distinction and the office of ne 
all the churches of the proper time to celebrate Easter. And in n : 
the general Council of Nice recognized the bishop of Rome pe n 
bishop of the empire. Under him the organization of the Chure b y 
formed upon the model of the organization of the State. He was 


caeded, BY y MARK, A. D. 336, 


whose term continued only from January till October, and was jas: 
fore so short that nothing occurred worthy of record in this connecuot. 
He was succeeded by — 

JULIUS, OCTOBER, 336-352, 

i e 
under whom the Council of Sardica — 347 — made the bishop of pe 
the source of appeal, upon which “single precedent ” the we 
Rome built “a universal right.”—Schaff.* Julius was succeeded by 


LIBERIUS, 352—366, 


who excommunicated Athanasius and then approved his doctrine, a 
carried on the contest with Constantius, in which he incurred ke 
ment for the Catholic faith; and then became Arian, then Semi-Arlap, 
and then Catholic again. He was succeeded by — 


2 Tå., book i, chap. ii, par. 1. 
2‘ History of the Obristian Church.” Vol. iif, sec. lxii, par. 6. 


GROWTH OF THE PAPAL SPIRIT. 


DAMASUS, 366-384. 


: 6. In his episcopate, Valentinian I enacted a law making the bishop 


e the judge of other bishops. A council in Rome, A. D. 378, 
d his powers of judging, and petitioned the emperor Gratian to 
ot the bishop of Rome from all civil jurisdiction except that of the 
ror alone; to order that he be judged by none except a council, 
emperor direct; and that the imperial power should be exerted 
npel obedience to the judgment of the bishop of Rome concerning 


er bishops. Gratian granted part of their request. and it was made 
count for all. ' 


"7% Damasus was succeeded by — 


SIRICIUS, 384-389, 


ued the first decretal. A decretal is “an answer sent by the 

applications to him as head of the Church, for guidance in 
‘Involving points of doctrine or discipline.” The directions of 
lus in this decretal were to be strictly observed under penalty of 
munication. It was dated Feb. 11, A. p. 385. He convened a 
il in Rome, which decreed that “no one should presume to ordain 
lop without the knowledge of the apostolic see.”— Bower.t He 
ucceeded by — 
i ANASTASIUS I, 389—402, 
ough very zealous to maintain all that his predecessors had 


ed or claimed, added nothing in particular himself. He con- 


emn ed as a heretic, Origen, who had been dead one hundred and fifty 


and who is now a Catholic saint. He was succeeded by — 
INNOCENT I, 402—417. 

Innocent was an indefatigable disciplinarian, and kept up a con- 

Correspondence with all the West, as well as with the principal 

rics of the East, establishing rules, dictating to councils, and 
decretals upon all the affairs of the Church. Hitherto the dig- 
‘the bishopric of Rome had been derived from the dignity of 
of Rome. Innocent now asserted that the superior dignity of 
lopric of Rome was derived from Peter, whom he designated 
ace of the Apostles; and that in this respect it took precedence 

History of the Popes,” Siricius, par. 21, 
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of that of Antioch because that in Rome Peter had accomplished. what 
he had only begun in Antioch. He demanded the absolute obedience of 
all churches in the West, because, as he declared, Peter was the only 
apostle that ever preached in the West; and that all the churches in the 
West had been founded by Peter, or by some successor of his. This was 
utterly untrue, and he knew it, but that made no difference to him; he 
unblushingly asserted it, and then, upon that, asserted that “all eccle- 


siastical matters throughout the world are, by divine right, to be referred - 


to the apostolic see, before they are finally decided in the provinces.” — 
Bower® At the invasion of Alaric and his siege of Rome, Innocent 
headed an embassy to the emperor Honorius to mediate for a treaty of 
peace between Alaric and the emperor. “Upon the mind of Innocent 
appears first distinctly to have dawned the vast conception of Rome’s 
universal ecclesiastical supremacy, dim as yet, and shadowy, yet full 
and comprehensive in its outline.” — Milman.° 
9. Innocent I was succeeded by — 


ZOSIMUS, MARCH 18, A.D. 417, TO DEC. 26, 418, 


who asserted with all the arrogance of Innocent, all that Innocent had 
claimed. He not only boasted with Innocent that to him belonged the 
power to judge all causes, but that the judgment “is irrevocable ; ” and 
accordingly established the use of the dictatorial expression, “ For 80 
it has pleased the apostolic see,” as sufficient authority for all things 
that he might choose to command. And upon this assumption, those 
canons of the Council of Sardica which made the bishop of Rome the 
source of appeal, he passed off upon the bishops of Africa as the canons 
of the Council of Nice, in which he was actually followed by Leo, and 
put tradition upon a level with the Scriptures. 
10. Zosimus was succeeded by — 
BONIFACE I, 419-422, 


who added nothing to the power or authority of the bishopric of Rome, 
but diligently and “ conscientiously” maintained all that his prede- 
cessors had asserted, in behalf of what he called “ the just rights of the 
see,” in which he had been placed. He was succeeded by — 


5 Id., “ Innocent,” par. 8 from end. pà 
¢ History of Latin Christianity,” book ii, chap, i, par, 8. ] 


ROME'S BOUNDLESS AMBITION. 


CELESTINE I, 422-432, 
in a letter written a. D. 438, plainly declared: “ As I am appointed 


by God to watch over His Church, it is incumbent upon me everywhere to 


out evil practices, and introduce good ones in their room, for my 
oral vigilance is restrained by no bounds, but extends to all places 
e Christ is known and adored.”— Bower." It was he who ap- 
omted the terrible Cyril his vicegerent to condemn Nestorius, and to 
ablish the doctrine that Mary was the mother of God. He was suc- 


ba 2 i 


ais SIXTUS III, 432-440, 


ho, ‘as others before, added nothing specially to the papal claims, yet 


d not an iota of the claims already made. He was succeeded by — 
LEO I, “ THE GREAT,” A. D. 440-461. 
it, Such was the heritage bequeathed to Leo by his predecessors, 
the arrogance of his own native disposition, with the grand oppor- 
ties which offered during his long rule, added to it a thousandfold. 
the very moment of his election he was absent in Gaul on a mission 
Mediator to reconcile a dispute between two of the principal men 
he empire. He succeeded in his mission, and was hailed as “ the 
el of Peace,” and the “Deliverer of the Empire.” In a sermon, 


wed what his ambition embraced. He portrayed the powers and 
of the former Rome as they were reproduced in Catholic Ro me. 


i conquests and universal sway of heathen Rome were but the prom- 
Sof the conquests and universal sway of Catholic Rome. Romulus 


temus were but the precursors of Peter and Paul. Rome of former 

had by her armies conquered the earth and sea: now again, by 

see of the holy blessed Peter as head of the world, Rome through 
divine religion would dominate the earth.* ; 

Th A. D. 445, “at the avowed instance of Leo” and at the dic- 

if not in the actual writing of Leo, Valentinian III issued a 

petual edict ” “ commanding all bishops to pay an entire obedience 

mission to the orders of the apostolic see; ” “to observe, as law, 

it should please the bishop of Rome to command;” “ that 

op of Rome had a right to command what he pleased;” and 


‘History of the Popes,” Celestine, par. 15. 
lman, “ History of Latin Christianity,” book ii, chap. iv, par. 2, 
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“ whoever refused to obey the citation of the Roman pens nen 
compelled to do so by the moderate of the province” in whic 
i ; bi ight dwell. 
ee a. ppe absolute over all the West, and now ye 
aus to extend it over the Hast, and 80 make it ae 
soon as he learned of the decision of the Council of Ephesus, he ca 
council in Rome, and by it rejected all that had been done by bs ie 
cil at Ephesus, and wrote to the emperor, Theodosius II, be — 
him in the name of the holy Trinity to declare null what ha ype 
done there,” and set everything back as it was before that counci be 
called, and so let the matter remain until a general council could be he 
j cag addressed not the emperor Theodosius alone, to have ag 
council called. He wrote to Pulcheria, appointing her a pi ue 
Peter, and entreated her “to employ all her interest with the ae 
to obtain the assembling of an ecumenical council, and all her a i 
to prevent the evils that would be otherwise occasioned n Hi 
which had been lately declared against the faith of the Church. 
10 

Nae In February 450, the emperor Valentinian III, with t m 
Placidia and his wife Eudocia, who was the daughter of Theo gm a 
made a visit to Rome. The next day after their arrival, ie S 
to the church of St. Peter, where they were received by pi ee 
soon as he met them, put on all the agony he could, and p: i 
and tears, and sighs, he addressed them; but on account i T ui 
excess of grief, his words were so mumbled that nothing could be 

a cg the two women began to cry. This ome 
lieved the stress upon Leo, so that with much eloquence, he pe. a 
the great danger that threatened the Church. Then he Tea 
his tears again, and mixed them with more sighs and sobs, sh ual 
the emperor and empress, by the apostle Peter to whom they 7 p 
to pay their respects, by their own salvation and by the saly g 
Theodosius, to write to the emperor, and spare no pains to pe 


9Id., par. 16; and Bower, “‘ History of the Popes,” Leo, par. 8. 
10 ** History of the Popes,” Leo, par. 35. 
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d 


© ‘e extirpation of heresies, and that therefore they would call a 


ANOTHER GENERAL COUNCIL DECREED. 


a to nullify the proceedings of the second Council of Ephesus, and 


Be 
1 U 
fe, 


another general council, this time in Italy. 
4%. As soon as it was learned in the East what strenuous efforts 
) was making to have another general council called, many of the 
shops who had condemned Flavianus began to make overtures to the 
of Leo, so that if another council should be called, they might 
‘condemnation. Dioscorus learning this, called a synod of ten 
Hops in Alexandria, and solemnly excommunicated Leo, bishop of 
me, for presuming to judge anew, and annul what had already been 
ged and finally determined by a general council. 
18. Leo finally sent four legates to the court of Theodosius, to urge 
on him the necessity of another general council, but before they 
ached Constantinople, Theodosius was dead; and having left no heir 
h throne, Pulcheria, Leo’s legate, became empress. As there was 


Precedent in Roman history to sanction the rule of a woman alone, 


ied a senator by the name of Marcian, and invested him with 
perial robes, while she retained and exercised the imperial author- 
The first thing they did was to burn Chrysaphius. The new 
ity received. Leo’s legates with great respect, and returned answer 
ey had nothing so much at heart as the unity of the Church 


Council. Not long afterward they wrote to Leo, inviti 
sist in person at the proposed council. 
No sooner was it known that Theodosius was dead, and Pul- 
mia and Marcian in power, than the bishops who had indorsed and 
sed Eutyches, changed their opinions and condemned him and all 
held with him. Anatolius, an ardent defender of Eutyches, who 
ceded Flavianus as archbishop of Constantinople, and had been 
by Dioscorus himself, “assembled in great haste all the bish- 
ts, presbyters, and deacons, who were then in Constantinople, 
their presence not only received and signed the famous letter 
to Flavianus, concerning the incarnation, but at the same time 
Mmatized Nestorius and Eutyches, their doctrine, and all their 
declaring that he professed no other faith but what was held 
essed by the Roman Church and by Leo.”— Bower! The 


ory of the Popes,” Leo, par. 40, 
ll 


ng him 
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example of Anatolius was followed by other bishops who had favored 
Eutyches, and by most of those who had acted in the late council, “ and 
nothing was heard but anathemas against Eutyches, whom most of those 
who uttered them, had but a few months before, honored as a new apos- 
tle, and as the true interpreter of the doctrine of the Church and the 
Fathers.” — Bower.** 

20. By an imperial message dated May 17, A. D. 451, a general coun- 
cil was summoned to meet at Nice in Bithynia, the first of September. 
The council met there accordingly, but an invasion of the Huns from 
Illyricum made it necessary for Marcian to remain in the capital; and 
therefore the council was removed from Nice to Chalcedon. Accord- 
ingly at Chalcedon there assembled the largest council ever yet held, 
the number of bishops being six hundred and thirty. 

21. Marcian, not being able to be present at the opening, appointed 
six of the chief officers of the empire, and fourteen men of the Senate 
as commissioners to represent him at the council. Leo’s legates prè- 
sided ; their names were Paschasinus, Lucentius, and Boniface. 


FIRST SESSION, OCTOBER 8. 


22. When all the bishops were seated, Leo’s legates arose, and 
advanced to the middle of the assembly, and Paschasinus, holding & 
paper in his hand, said : — 


“ We have here an order from the most blessed and apostolic pop’, 
of the city of Rome, which is the head of all churches, by which A 
apostleship has been pleased to command that Dioscorus, eerie Ere” 
andria, should not be allowed to sit in the council. Let him the 
be ordered to withdraw, else we must withdraw.” 


The commissioners.—“ What have you to object against Dioscorus 1m 
particular ? ” 
No answer. The question was repeated. 


Lucentius.—“ He must be called to account for the judgment ig 
gave at Ephesus, where he presumed to assemble a council st i eiT 
consent of the apostolic see, which has never’ been thought lawiu > il 
has never been done; as he is therefore to be judged, he ought no 

judge.” . i 
p “The uina Neither ought you to sit as a judge E 
you take it upon you to act as a party. However, let us ‘oats to 
crime you lay to the charge of Dioscorus, for it is not agr 


12 Td. 


TG 
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“ 4 FRIGHTFUL STORM.” 


ce or reason, that he alone should be charged with a crime of which 
ty Others are no less guilty than he.” 


The legates.—“ Leo will by no means suffer Dioscorus to sit or act 


this assembly as a judge, and if he does, then we must withdraw, 
reeably to our instructions.” 13 


d 3. The commissioners finding the legates immovable, yielded at 
, and ordered Dioscorus to leave his seat, and put himself in the 
dst. of the assembly, in the place of one accused. 

24 - Then Eusebius of Dorylæum, the original accuser of Eutyches, 
p d forward as the accuser of Dioscorus, and declared: “I have 
i wronged by Dioscorus; the faith has been wronged; the bishop 
vian was murdered, and, together with myself, unjustly deposed by 
M Give directions that my petition be read.” This petition was a 


ee ‘Tepudiated by the holy Fathers;” that the emperors should there- 
mmand Dioscorus to answer the accusation which he now made; 


and t the acts of the late Council of Ephesus should be read in the 


| Pesent council, because from these he could show that Dioscorus was 


‘tanged from the orthodox faith, that he strengthened a heresy 
terly impious,” and that he had “ wrongfully deposed ” and “ cruelly 
aged ” him.'4 

5. The late council at Ephesus had excommunicated Theodoret, 
lop of Cyrus. Theodoret had appealed to Leo. Leo had reinstated 
„an 5 the emperor Marcian had specially summoned him to this 
hail. Theodoret had arrived, and at this point in the proceedings, 
“mperial commissioners directed that he should be admitted to the 
cil’ “The actual introduction of Theodoret caused a frightful 
AP Hefele.* A faint estimate of this frightful storm may be 
ec from the following account of it, which is copied bodily from 
Teport of the council : — 


er’s “ History of the Popes,” Leo, par, 43. 
us’s “Ecclesiastical History,” book ii, chap. iv. 


of the Church Councils,” sec, clxxxix, par, 4, This is the Theodoret who 
eclesiastica] history, 
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i tered, the most 
the most reverend bishop Theodoret en ; 
Keay ti game of Egypt, Illyria, heey kG ay Ta 
i ted out, “Mercy upon us! the S : 
ue canis excommunicate him. Turn him out! turn out 
torius.’ 
the specced Melos hand, the most perenne me bishops nf oe ne 
Pontus, and of Asia, shouted out, e were : 
kapi Aa soani to subscribe our see to a phelps bf 4 
into submission. Turn out the Manichaeans! t 
pisari bap Plager ; turn out the adversaries of the faith! pae 
“ Dioscorus, the most reverend ong? Gi Pung alpen ae y 
7 } e ; 
Cyril to be turned out? Tt is he whom 4 Aes db anea 
“ The most reverend the bishops of the East s brenti 
Dioscorus. Who knows not the deeds of Dios ; 
W Dere i reverend the bishops o; Egypt, Illyria, and Palestine 
t, ‘ Long life to the empress! ; 
gv he do pe isi the bishops of the East shouted out, “Turn 
derers!” i 
w aped the bishops of Egypt shouted anh The anp 
turned out Nestorius; long life to the Catholic empress! The or 
synod refuses to admit Theodoret. 


26. Here there was a “momentary” lull in the storm, of which 
Theodoret instantly took advantage, and stepped forward to the com- 
missioners with “a petition to the emperors,” which was really a ei 
plaint against Dioscorus, and asked that it be read. The meci 
said that the regular business should be proceeded with, but tha € 
odoret should be admitted to a seat in the council, because the hee 
Antioch had vouched for his orthodoxy. Then the storm again raged: — 


-“The most reverend the bishops of the East shouted out, ‘He # 
— worthy!’ 3 i 

ver The et Seat the bishops of Egypt shouted out, Don't Ga 

him bishop, he is no bishop. Turn out the fighter against God, | 

Jew!’ : / 

ry The pad reverend the bishops of the East shouted out, ‘ The hig 

dox for the synod! Turn out the rebels; turn out the murderers! a 

“The most reverend the bishops of Egypt, * Turn out the enema 

God. Turn out the defamer of Christ. Long life to the ctu, hen pe 

life to the emperor! Long life to the Catholic emperor! ie re 
condemned Cyril. If we receive Theodoret, we excommunicate Cyril. 


27. At this stage the commissioners were enabled by a special “a 
tion of their authority to allay the storm. They plainly told the lo 


” nd. 
16 Quoted by Stanley, “ History of the Eastern Church,” lecture ii, par. 8 from è 


ondemned the doctrine of two natures, 


CONDEMNATION OF DIOSGORUS. 165 


athed bishops, “Such vulgar shouts are not becoming in bishops, 
Can do no good to either party.” 17 When the tumult had been 
“Subdued, the council proceeded to business. First there were read all 
“the Proceedings from the beginning of the Synod of Constantinople 


i‘ 
N 


gainst Eutyches clear down to the end of the late Council of Ephesus; 
uring which there was much shouting and counter-shouting after the 


aner of that over the introduction of Theodoret, but which need not 
repeated. 


28. The first act of the council after the reading of the foregoing 
ites was to annul the sentence which Dioscorus had pronounced 


st Flavianus and Eusebius. “Many of the bishops expressed their 


Penitence at their concurrence in these acts; some saying that they 


e compelled by force to subscribe —others to subscribe a blank 
er.” — Milman. Then a resolution was framed charging Dioscorus 
having approved the doctrine of one nature in Christ ; with having 


and having opposed Flavianus 
Maintaining it; and with having forced all the bishops at Ephesus to 
“gn the sentence which he had pronounced. 


29. Dioscorus was not afraid of anything, not even the terrors of 
orthodox Church council, and without the least sign of intimidation 


Or fear, he boldly confronted the whole host of his adversaries. In 
mswer to their charges — 


and always will, con- 
all who maintain it. 


not like my doctrine may 

st and have the power in 

ey think fit to use me, I 

y soul being at stake, to live and die in the 


i professed. As to my having forced the 
ps to sign the condemnation of Flavianus, I answer that the oon- 


y of every Christian, and much more of a bishop, ought to be proof 
“nst all kinds of violence and death itself. The charge brought by 
Sebius lays heavier against them than it does against me, and there- 

it is gonent upon them to answer that, as, they are the more 
— Bower. 


_ "Hefele, 
18 


“ History of the Church Councils,’ 
“ History of Latin Ohristianity,” boo 


’ sec. Clxxxix, par. 4, 


: k ii, chap. iv, par, 38. 
”“ History of the Popes,” Leo, par. 45. 
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30. Night had now come. Dioscorus demanded an adjournment. It 
was refused. Torches were brought in. The night was made hideous Z 
the wild cries of acclamation to the emperor and the Senate, of “pe 
to God and curses upon Dioscorus. When the resolution was finally pu 
upon its passage, it was announced as follows by — cal 

issi i been shown by the 
} ial commissioners.—“ As it has now 
Sj peip and by the avowal of many bishops who sie: a 
oa fell into error at Ephesus, that Flavianus and others were un) 


i if i he same punish- 
i ht that, if it so pleases the emperor, t ; 
est ould be acted upon the heads of the previous synod, Dioscorus 


of Alexandria, Juvenal of Jerusalem, Thalassius of Cæsarea, Eusebius ` 


i i Seleucia, and that their 
Eustathius of Berytus, and Basil of i 
olan ko froin the episcopal dignity should be pronounced by the 
il.” Looe 
0 The Orientals.—“ That is quite right. 


31. Many of the party of Dioscorus now abandoned him and RA 
cause, and went over to the other side, exclaiming: “ We have all aff 
we all ask for pardon.” Upon this there was an almost unanimo 
demand that only Dioscorus should be deposed. 


i but Athanasius 

i .—“ They are condemning not me alone, i 

a OOTA {Ty forbid us to assert the two natures after the incarna 

bogs) Dioscorus, all together— 

ientals, and other opponents of Dioscorus, i 

‘“ Many asi the Senate! holy God, holy Almighty, holy inte 

have mercy upon us! Many years to the emperors! The mie Say 
ever be subdued! Dioscorus the murderer, Christ has ae ee l 

a righteous judgment, a righteous Senate, a righteous council. 


32. Amid such cries as these, and, “Christ has deposed Dioscorus, 
Christ has deposed the murderer, God has avenged his martyrs,” the reso- 
lution was adopted. Then the council adjourned.” 


THE SECOND SESSION, OCTOBER 10. 


s i 2 was 
33. As soon as the council had been opened, the direction 
given by — y 

ragrap^>. 

w Hefele’s “ History of the Church Councils,” sec.: gan ieat. aki packs of this 

Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity,” book ii, chap. iv, par. 38. aiy aaa 60 tully 

chapter, Hefele’s “ History of the Church Councils ” is followed ja tly credited are to 

that particular references are not cited. The only references d anal aa uniformity 

assages not derived from Hefele’s account. In following Hefele, howe : ic ne to preserve 
of the narrative is maintained by turning indirect quotations into direct, 

as far as possible the personality of the speakers. 


hops} come together, along with 
Ps] g g 


del y; but I, for my part, believe that the letter of Leo 
~ Vecropius.—“< Let the for 
ady been set forth.” 


35.. Next was read the Creed of C 


LEO’S LETTER THE TEST. 167 


~ The imperial commissioners.—“ Let the synod now declare what the 


faith is, so that the erring may be brought back to the right way.” 
The bishops protesting—No one can venture to draw up a new 


~ formula of the faith, but that which has already been laid down by the 
_ Fathers [at Nice, Constantinople, and the first of Ephesus] is to be held 


» This must not be departed from.” 


Cecropius, bishop of Sebastopol.—< On the Eutychian question a test 


has already been given by the Roman archbishop, which we [that is, he 


d his nearest colleagues] have all signed.” 
All the bishops, with acclamation.“ That we also say, the explana- 


already given by Leo suffices ; another declaration of faith must not 
put forth.” 


he imperial commissioners.—< Let all the patriarchs [the chief 


one or two bishops of their province, 

ke common counsel respecting the faith, and communicate the 

» 80 that, by its universal acceptance, every doubt in regard to the 

a may be removed, or if any believe otherwise, which we do not expect, 
se may immediately be made manifest.” 

The bishops.—“ A written declaration of faith we do 
| This is contrary to the rule ” [referring to the co 
Council of Ephesus]. 

Florentius, bishop of Sardes.—< As those who have been taught to 

ow the Nicene Synod, and also the regularly and piously assembled 

od at Ephesus, in accordance with the faith of the holy fathers Cyril 
Celestine, and also with the letter of the most holy Leo, can not pos- 
y draw up at once a formula of the faith, we therefore ask for a longer 


is sufficient.” 
mulas be read in which the true faith has 


not bring for- 
mmand of the 


- This suggestion was adopted. First the N icene Creed, with its 
against the Arian heresy, was read, at the close of which,— 


e bishops, unanimously.—< That is the orthodox faith, that we all 


eve, into that we were baptized, into that we also baptize; thus Cyril 
ght, thus believes Pope Leo.” 


onstantinople, and with similar 
rsed. Then were read the two 


amations it was unanimously indo 
ts which Cyril had written, and which were a part of the record of 


Inquisition upon Eutyches. Lastly there was read the letter of Leo. 
en Leo’s letter was read, it was cheered to the echo, 


SO 


and again 


ue bishops.—“ It is the belief of the Fathers — of the apostles — so 


@ we all! Accursed be he that admits not that Peter has spoken by 
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the mouth of Leo! Leo has taught what is righteous and true, and so 
taught Cyril. Eternal be the memory of Cyril! Why was not this read 
at Ephesus? It was suppressed by Dioscorus! ” 


36. The bishops of Illyricum and Palestine, however, said that there 
were some passages — three, it proved — in the letter of Leo of which 
they had some doubts. The truth of those passages was confirmed by 
statements which Cyril had made to the same effect. 


The imperial commissioners.—< Has any one still a doubt?” 
The bishops, by acclamation.—*“ No one doubts.” 


37. Still there was one bishop who hesitated, and requested that there 
might be a few days’ delay that the question might be quietly considered 
and settled ; and as the letter of Leo had been read, that they might have 
a copy of the letter of Cyril to Nestorius, that they might examine them 
together. 


The council.— If we are to have delay, we must request tnat all the 
bishops in common shall take part in the desired consultation.” 

The commissioners.—< The assembly is put off for five days, and the 
bishops shall, during that time, meet with Anatolius of Constantinople, 
and take counsel together concerning the faith, so that the doubting 
may be instructed.” 


38. As the council was about to be dismissed, some bishops entered 
a request that the bishops who had taken a leading part in the late 
Council of Ephesus, should be forgiven ! 


The petitioning bishops.—< We petition for the Fathers that they 
may be allowed again to enter the synod. The emperor and the empress 
should hear of this petition. We have all erred; let all be forgiven! 


39. Upon this “ a great commotion again arose, similar to that at the 
beginning of the council over the introduction of Theodoret : ”— 


The clergy of Constantinople shouted.—“ Only a few cry for this, the 
synod itself says not a syllable.” 

The Orientals cried out.— Exile to the Egyptian!” 

The Illyrians.—“ We beseech you, pardon all!” 

The Orientals.—* Exile to the Egyptian!” 

The Illyrians—“ We have all erred; have mercy on us all! These 
words to the orthodox emperor! The churches are rent in pieces.” 

The clergy of Constantinople To exile with Dioscorus; God has 
rejected him. Whoever has communion with him is a Jew.” 


> 
LEO’S LETTER APPROVED. 169 


0. In the midst of this uproar, the imperial commissioners put an 
wf the session. The recess continued only two days instead of 
or — 


THE THIRD SESSION WAS HELD OCTOBER 13. 


1. The first step taken at this session was by Eusebius of Doryleum, 
proudly stepped forward to secure by the council his vindication as 
2 Pmpion of orthodoxy. He presented a petition to the council in 
i, after repeating his accusation against Dioscorus, he said :— 

I therefore pray that you will have pi 

H 7 pity upon me, and decree th 

was done against me be declared null, and do me no cringe, 


' be again restored to. my spiritual digni i 
again res to. gnity. At th 
matize his evil doctrine, and punish him for his er fiona nome 


his deserts.” 

Following this, Dioscorus was charged with enormous crimes 
lewdness and debauchery to the great scandal of his flock; with 
ng himself the king of Egypt, and attempting to usurp the sov- 
nty. Dioscorus was not present, and after being summoned three 


mes without appearing, Leo’s legates gave a recapitulation of the 


iy 6s charged against him, and then pronounced the following 
tence :— 


Leo, archbishop of the i 
3 great and ancient Rome, by us and the 
mt synod, with the authority of St. Peter, on ant the Catholic 
rie “smu fre sounded, divests Dioscorus of the epis- 
ld and declares him henceforth i isi 
E ison On AA e orth incapable of exercising any 


i THE FOURTH SESSION, OCTOBER 17. 
3. At this session, the discussion of the faith was resumed. First 
Was read the act of the second session, ordering a recess of five days 
consideration of the faith. 
e nonsrem What has the reverend synod now decreed con- 
e papal legate, Paschasinus.—“ The holy synod holds fast the rule 


A which was ratified by the Fathers at Nicwa and by those 
. . at 
ütinople. Moreover, in the second place, it aiki Laes that 


sition of this creed which was given by Cyril at Ephesus. In the 


Dlace, the letter of the most hol i 
\ y man Leo, archbishop of all 
who condemned the heresy of Nestorius and Bitra, shows 


r, “History of the Popes,” Leo, par. 40, 


i 
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quite clearly what is the true faith, and this faith the synod also holds, 
and allows nothing to be added to it or taken from it.” 

The bishops altogether—* We also all believe thus, into that we were 
baptized, into that we baptize, thus we believe.” 

44. In the midst of the assembly was the throne upon which lay the 
Gospels. The imperial commissioners now required that all the bishops 
should swear by the Gospels whether or not they agreed with the faith 
expressed in the creeds of Nice and Constantinople, and in Leo’s letter. 
The first to swear was Anatolius, archbishop of Constantinople, next, the 
three legates of Leo, and after them, one by one, others came, until one 
hundred and sixty-one votes had been thus taken; whereupon the impe- 
rial commissioners asked the remaining bishops to give their votes all 
at once. 


The bishops, unanimously and vociferously—< We are all agreed, 


we all believe thus; he who agrees, belongs to the synod! Many years 
to the emperors, many years to the empress! Even the five bishops [who 
had been deposed with Dioscorus] have subscribed, and believed as Leo 
does! They also belong to the synod!” 

The imperial commissioners and others“ We have written on their 
[the five bishops’] account to the emperor, and await his commands. 
You, however, are responsible to God for these five for whom you inter- 
cede, and for all the proceedings of this synod.” 

The bishops.— “ Qod has deposed Dioscorus; Dioscorus is rightly 
condemned; Christ has deposed him.” 


45. After this the council waited to receive word from the emperor 
respecting the five bishops. After several hours the message came, say- 
ing that the council itself should decide as to their admission. As the 
council was already agreed upon it, and had called for it, the five 
bishops were called in at once. As they came in and took their places, 
again cried loudly — 

The bishops.—“ God has done this! Many years to the emperors, to 


the Senate, to the commissioners! The union is complete, and peace 
given to the churches!” $ 


46. The commissioners next announced that the day before, a number 
of Egyptian bishops had handed in a confession of faith to the emperor, 
who wished that it should be read to the council. The bishops were called 
in and took their places, and their confession was read. The confession 
was signed by thirteen bishops, but it was presented in the name of “ all 


THE EGYPTIAN BISHOPS. 


po bishops of Egypt.” It declared that they agreed with the orthodox 


h and cursed all heresy, particularly that of Arius, and a number of 
srs, but did not name Eutyches among the heretics. As soon as 
was noticed, the council accused the Egyptians of dishonesty. Leo’s 

es demanded whether or not they would agree with the letter of 
and pronounce a curse on Eutyches. 


The Egyptians.—“ If any one teaches differently from what we have 
icated, whether it be Eutyches, or whoever it be, let him be anathema. 
to the letter of Leo, however, we can not express ourselves, for you all 


now that in accordance with the prescription of the Nicene Council, 


; e are united with the archbishop of Alexandria, and therefore must 


it his judgment in this matter.” 


47. This caused such an outcry in the council against them, that 
thirteen yielded so far as to pronounce openly and positively a curse 
m Eutyches. Again the legates called upon them to subscribe to the 
er of Leo. 


The Egyptians.—“ Without the consent of our archbishop we can 

subscribe.” 

Acacius, bishop of Ariarathia.—“ It is inadmissible to allow more 

ght to one single person who is to hold the bishopric of Alexandria, 
han to the whole synod. The Egyptians only wish to throw everything 
into confusion here as at Ephesus. They must subscribe Leo’s letter or 


af ¢ excommunicated.” 


The Egyptians—“In comparison with the great number of the 
shops of Egypt, there are only a few of us present, and we have no 
ht to act in their name, to do what is here required. We therefore 
ay for mercy, and that we may be allowed to follow our archbishop. 
herwise all the provinces of Egypt will rise up against us.” 

Cecropius of Sebastopol.—[ Again reproaching them with heresy] “ It 

8 from yourselves alone that assent is demanded to the letter of Leo, 
p in the name of the rest of the Egyptian bishops.” 

e Egyptians.—“ We can no longer live at home if we do this.” 
Leo's legate, Lucentius.—“ Ten individual men can occasion no 
judice to a synod of six hundred bishops and to the Catholic faith.” 

The Egyptians.—“ We shall be killed, we shall be killed, if we do it. 
: will rather be made away with here by you than there. Let an arch- 
for Egypt be here appointed, and then we will subscribe and 

ent. Have mercy on our gray hairs! Anatolius of Constantinople 
is that in Egypt all the bishops must obey the archbishop of Alex- 

a. Have pity upon us; we would rather die by the hands of the 

peror, and by yours than at home. Take our bishoprics, if you will, 
tect an archbishop of Alexandria ; we do not object.” 
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Many bishops.—“ The Egyptians are heretics; they must subscribe 
f Dioscorus.” i : 
si The penal Sapient cece e Let them remain at Constantinople 
i archbishop is elected for Alexandria.” 
miha. legate, Paschasinus—[ Agreeing] ; “ They must give security not 
to leave Constantinople in the meantime.’ 


48. During the rest of the session matters were discussed which had 
no direct bearing upon the establishment of the faith. 


THE FIFTH SESSION, OCTOBER 22. 


49. The object of this session was the establishment of the faith ; 
and the object was accomplished. The first thing was the reading of a 
form of doctrine which, according to arrangement made in the second 
session, had been framed, and also the day before had been “ unanimously 
approved.” As soon as it was read, however, there was an objection 
made against it: — : w 

John, bishop of Germanicia.—“ This formula is not good ; it must 
a 2? 
gigs AT Did it not yesterday give universal batisfaction? a á 

The bishops in acclamation.— It is excellent, and i dgr bh sal 
olic faith. Away with the aa apen he hag Ci bring 
ae erat bi totter of Eos is not agreed to, we deni peni 
papers, so that we may return home, and that a synod may be held in 
West.” pi 

50. The imperial commissioners then suggested that a goma 
composed of six bishops from the East, three from Asia, eer ue 
. Illyria, three from Pontus, and three from Thrace, with the archbis efi 
Constantinople and the Roman legates, should meet in the presence 0 
commissioners, and decide upon a formula of the faith, and peo 
before. the council. The majority of the bishops, however, pe 
demanded that the one just presented should be accepted and subserl 
by all, and charged John of Germanicia with being a Nestorian: — 


la- 

The commissioners.— Dioscorus asserts that he condemned F n 
vianus for having maintained that there are two natures in © of fer 
the new doctrinal formula, however, it stands, ‘Christ 1s 

tures.’ ” iis 
a AANA aS Dioscorus has been deposed not on gonuni By an ý 
doctrine, but because he excommunicated the pope, and di 
the synod.” 
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he commissioners.—“ The synod has already approved of Leo’s 


r. As that has been done, then that which is contained in the letter 
, be confessed.” 


The majority of the council, however, insisted upon adopting 
‘formula already before them. The commissioners informed the em- 
1 Of the situation. Immediately the answer came: — 


emperors message.—< Either the proposed commission of 


ee sh ps must be accepted, or the bishops must individually declare their 


ui through their metropolitans, so that all doubt may be dispelled, and 
discord removed. If they will do neither of these things, a synod 
st be held in the West, since they refuse here to give a definite and 
e declaration respecting the faith.” 
2 majority.—< We abide by the formula, or we go!” 


opius of Sebastopol Whoever will not subscribe it can go 
Western council].” 


acd @ Ilyrians.—“ Whoever opposes it is a Nestorian; these can go to 


he commissioners.—* Dioscorus has rejected the expression, ‘ There 

Wo natures in Christ,’ and on the contrary has accepted ‘of two 

&s;’ Leo on the other hand says, ‘In Christ there are two natures 
i which will you follow, the most holy Leo, or Dioscorus? ” 


fhe whole council. We believe with Leo, not with Dioscorus ; who- 
Fopposes this is a Eutychian.” 


he commissioners.—* Then you must also receive into the creed, the 


eof Leo, which has been stated.” 


‘The council now asked for the appointment of the commission 
the commissioners had suggested. Among those who were made 
8 of the commission were a number of bishops who had not only 
lently supported ” the doctrine of Eutyches, but had also actually 


i 


leading part with Dioscorus in the second Council of Ephesus. 
mmission met at once in the oratory of the church in which the 
Was held, and after consulting together not a great while, they 
to the council and presented the following preamble :— 


holy and great Ecumenical Synod, . . . at Chalcedon in Bi- 

- - has defined as follows: Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
irming the faith in his disciples, declared : ‘ Peact I leave with 
Peace I give unto you,’ so that no one might be separated from 
Shbor in the doctrines of religion, but that the preaching of the 
hould be made known to all alike. As, however, the evil one does 
è by his tares to hinder the seed of religion, and is ever inventing 
Ng New in opposition to the truth, therefore has God, in His care 
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í ; is pi orthodox emperor, R mtüre to declare the Godhead of the Only-begotten as capable of suf- 
for the human race, stirred ae ag g ri order to Bei ie ting, and opposes those who imagine a bluslicd and a fateri} of the 
so that he has convoked oy ear p hee Pe Christ, and to nourish them two natures of Christ, and drives away those who foolishly maintain that 
all che wag oF taleehood ng Thi a have also done in truth, since bi ie servant-form of the Son, assumed from us, is from a heavenly sub- 
with thie tender plants of tres di ent, the doctrines of error, and stance, or any other [than ours], and anathematizes those who fable that 
ki igi ise ph ‘faith of the Fathers, have see pw fae ~ before the union there were two natures of our Lord, but after the union 
ave ren ; d have acknowledged the Y nly one.” 
he three hundred and eighteen to all, an . i i ; E 

ish hundred and fifty of pinamar erer A T E iieis Sait 5 Having thus paved the way, they presented for the present occa- 
ee Cel ave ‘aud © ie eee siipiin. concerning the faith, i D, or all people, and for all time, the following creed :— 

under Celestine a shibi: f the three hundred and eighteen Fathers Í Following, accordingly, the holy Fathers, we confess one and the 
we decree that the sere ee ht nd unblemished faith, and that that is he Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and we all with one voice. declare Him 
at Nicwa is a light to the at u one hundred and fifty Fathers at Con- at the same time perfect in ‘Godhead, and perfect in manhood very 
ie ti aeg for tke ps isons ak of the Catholic and apostolic faith.” d d, f f 
stantino 


l ,and at the same time very man, consisting of a reasonable soul and a 
Here they inserted bodily the creed of the Council of Nice and ie y, being consubstantial with the Father as respects His Godhead, and 
53. Here they 


hie ontinned. as: follawat oF 5 the same time consubstantial with ourselves as respects his manhood ; 
that of Constantinople; and then the preamble co sembling us in all things, independently of sin; begotten before the 
8, Of the Father, according to his Godhead, but born, in the last of 
days, of Mary, the virgin and mother of God, for our sakes and for 


i d indeed suf- 
“This wise and wholesome symbol of divine grace woul . 
fice i athe knowledge and confirmation of religion, for y hee” 
everything with reference to the Father and the Son sie ee ive H 
Ghost. and declares the incarnation of the Lord to those w Sane of ae 
in faith; as, however, those who would do away with the preaching Ot iig 
truth devised vain expressions through their own ee” r Lord and 
one side, dared to destroy the mystery of wi a. her ale, introduced 
rejected the pitan o Fhe tana: and, contrary to reason, imag: oe but is one and the same Son, Only-begotten, Divine Word, Lord 
a mixture and con d of the Godhead, and rashly mam us Christ, as the prophets declared concerning him, and Christ himself 
ined only one nature of the flesh an net ‘i tten was, by the mixture, Sfully instructed us, and the symbol of the Fathers has conveyed to us. 
tained that the divine nature of the Oniy- 7 E rae a] Synod decrees ; \ 3 then, these matters have been defined by us with all accuracy and 
become passible, therefore the holy, per Ci ht aA Fathers shall remain ligence, the holy and universal synod has determined that no one shall 
that the faith of the three voter Pasaisromnidgeted by the one hun- 4 liberty to put forth another faith, whether in writing, or by fram- 
ed aa fifty Pathare at Oasi tinAila sai account of the Pneumato- or 
a > ; er 

a "shall have equal validity, being put forth by them, not in or 


m salvation; being one and the same Jesus Christ, Son, Lord, Only- 
egotten, made known in two natures without confusion, without con- 
Sion, without severance, without separation inasmuch as the difference 
Me natures is in no way annulled by their union, but the peculiar 
ence of each nature is rather preserved, and conspires in one person 
Mn one subsistence, not as though he were parted or severed into two 


ENFER cea rep armada rome See 8 


S aes 


‘or devising, or teaching it to others. And that those who shall 


7) A ume to frame, or publish, or teach another faith, or to communicate 
j ing that was lacking, but in ordet i ther symbol to those who are disposed to turn to the knowledge of the 
de on pi Rin apek eia tie tern hon concerning the Holy Ghost : ye en, or aren “4 any other sect — that they, if 
m e F A vV þe s k ý : r ; j in 
r E win endeavored to tothe et MMMM the rs of thr ern oe sat arses he 
onto a A eae ait him who was born of the holy : lathematized.” 22 ; 
f the incarnation, and who tod 88 sat 
Mary, prea iat he was dimgi eee vay os CO 6 mania in ; n OON the reading of this report of the commission was finished, 
valid "the synodal letter of St. piijo vit case vas ie ler of ‘ho hol | SA E na. 
ition torianism, and has added to 4 | E 
jane itong A Rome, written to Flavian for the overthrow : 2 3 | pe ike! peite ikai aiia 
But chien errors, as agreeing with the doctrine of St. Peter p ee Be 
‘ilar against all heretics, for the confirmation of the se ee aa 
The synod opposes those who seek to rend the mystery of the qe 6 
into a duality of sons, and excludes from holy communion 
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the previous session had reached concerning the faith. Marcian opened 
the session in a speech, spoken first in Latin and repeated in Greek, which 
was as follows :— 


AN I v ota 
a the beginning of our reign we have had the purity 0 
faith Seely hese As now, through the avarice or perversity of 


some, many have been séduced to error, we summoned the present synod 


t : ; oo ‘cht 

all error and all obscurity might be dispelled, that religion mg 
au a from the power of its light, and that no one should r ee 
venture further to maintain concerning the incarnation of our Lor Aye 
Saviour, anything else than that which the apostolic Leen an a 
decree, in accordance therewith, of the three hundred and eigh yg et 
Fathers have handed down to posterity, and which ts also testifie Aye: 
letter of the holy popa Leo of Rome to Flavian. In order to see ae 
the faith, but not at all to exercise violence, we have wished, ee 
example of Constantine, to be personally present at the synod, so tha fo: 
nations may not be still more widely separated by false sna ti: 
efforts were directed to this, that all, becoming one in the true, “a pee 
may return to the same religion, and honor the true Catholic faith. y 
God grant this.” 


57. As soon as he had finished the speech in Latin, — 


} } J — the emperor 
The bishops unanimously exclaimed.—* Many years to 
many years $0 the empress ; he is the only son of Constantine. Prosperity 
to Marcian, the new Constantine! ” 


58. After he had repeated the speech in Greek, the bishops ree 
their shouts of adulation. Then the.whole declaration, preamble and all, 
concerning the faith, was read, at the close of which — 


The emperor Marcian.—* Does this formula of the faith expres 
iew of all?” 
s The siz hundred bishops all shouting at once.—“ We all wing ~ 
there is one faith, one will; we are all unanimous, and have Soret: ‘he 
subscribed ; we are all orthodox! This is the faith of the Fa yi i Ke 
faith of the apostles, the faith of the orthodox; this faith has a ve 
world. Prosperity to Marcian, the new Constantine, the new ie a 
new David! long years to our sovereign lord David! You are a 
of the world, long life! Your faith will defend you. Ta an 
Christ. He will defend thee. Thou hast established ortho j Taa oie 
To the august empress, many years! You are the lights of Z of the 
- . . Orthodox from her birth, Gd will defend her. Defender May 
faith, may God defend her. Thou hast persecuted all the are thy 
the evil eye be averted from your empire! Worthy of the get a 
of Christ! So are the faithful sovereigns honored. . . . eri a the 
the new Constantine, Pulcheria is the new Helena! . . . Your l 
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À of all; your faith is the glory of the churches. By thee the 
tid is at peace; by thee the orthodox faith is established; by thee 
esy ceases to be. Long life to the emperor and empress! ” 28 


The emperor then “ gave thanks to Christ that unity in religion 

l again been restored, and threatened all, as well private men and 
di s as the clergy, with heavy punishment if they should again stir 
controversies respecting the faith,” and proposed certain ordinances 
were made a part of the canons established in future sessions. 

a as he had ceased speaking, the bishops again shouted, “ Thou 
lest and emperor together, conqueror in war and teacher of the 
60. The council was sitting in the church of St. Euphemia, and 
n i Mm now announced that in honor of St. Euphemia and the council, 
estowed upon the city of Chalcedon the title and dignity of “ me- 
5;” and in return the bishops all unanimously exclaimed, “ This 


t; an Easter be over the whole world; the holy Trinity will protect 
» We pray dismiss us.” 


x 1 Instead of dismissing them, however, the emperor commanded 


to remain “three or four days longer,” and to continue the pro- 
gs. The council continued until November 1, during which time 
ssions were held, in which there was much splitting of theo- 
hairs, pronouncing curses, and giving the lie; and an immense 


a unt of hooting and yelling in approval or condemnation. None 


iy t, however, is worthy of any further notice except to say that 
ty-eight canons were established, the last of which confirmed to 
2 hbishopric of Constantinople the dignity which had been bestowed 
he Council of Constantinople seventy years before, and set at rest 
lispute on the matter of jurisdiction by decreeing that in its privi- 
d ecclesiastical relations it should be exalted to, and hold, the 
ce after that of Old Rome. Against this, however, Leo’s legates 
at the time; and Leo himself, in three letters — one to Mar- 
‘to Pulcheria, and one to Anatolius — denounced it in his own 

S Way. 


Having closed its labors, the council drew up and sent to Leo a 


ted by Stanley, “ History of the Eastern Ohurch,” lecture ii, par. 4. 
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memorial beginning with the words of Psalms 126: 2, which read in 
substance as follows: — 


mS uth was filled with laughter, and our tongue with joy. 

4" ie each of this joy is the confirmation of the faith vege 
been preserved by your Holiness and the blissful Lhe ha w a 
have been translated by you as interpreter of the voice nd a e r 
the bishops of Chalcedon have taken as their guide, in Die 0 e peel 
the sons of the Church the inheritance of the truth. Your A er we hie 
for us a spiritual, imperial banquet, and we believe we a of ee 
heavenly Bridegroom present at it in our midst. As the a over aE 
members, so have you, by your representatives, had the pre p pe 
among us. In order that everything might proceed in the ees or iu 
manner, however, the faithful emperors have had the presi nate Ae 
wild beast Dioscorus, having in his madness attacked even in Pe 
by the Saviour a keeper of the divine vineyard, and having wage 
communicate him whose vocation it is to unite the body of 4% ee i 
the synod has inflicted meet punishment upon set Eae e as 
repented and appeared in answer to our exhortation. A a ee 
business has been prosperously conducted by God’s grace em x $ tei 
St. Euphemia, who has crowned the assembly held in her bri A s a a 
and has transmitted its doctrinal decree as her own to her n eg Si 
Christ by the hand of the emperor and the empress. . . JA a fy 
also confirmed the canon of the synod of the one hundred an fe be 
thers, by which the second rank is assigned to the see of Constan * er 
immediately after thy holy and apostolic see. We have done 1 si 
confidence, because you have so often allowed the apostolic ray n 
shines by you to appear to the church at Constantinople, anc : i 
you are accustomed ungrudgingly to enrich those who belong a 
by allowing them participation in your own possessions. Be p s t ; 
therefore, to embrace this decree as though it were thine own, mos at 
and most blessed father. Thy legates have strongly opposed t PrO N 
because they thought that this good regulation, like the declarati me 
the faith, should proceed from thyself. But we were of an a ha 
it belonged to the Ecumenical Synod to confirm its prerogatives er 
imperial city in accordance with the wish of the emperor, aang i 
when thou hadst heard it, thou wouldst regard it as thine own ae 
all that the sons have done, which is good, conduces to the be Be 
the Fathers. We pray thee, honor our decree also by thine assent, g 
as we have assented to thy good decree, so may thy loftiness accu 
that which is meet toward the sons. This will also please the eer i 
who have sanctioned thy judgment in the faith as law; and t he A 
Constantinople may well receive a reward for the zeal with M pi 
united itself with thee in the matter of religion. In order to sho ee 
we have done nothing from favor or dislike toward any one, r i 
brought the whole contents of what we have done to thy knowle ge, 
have communicated it to thee for confirmation and assent. 
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63. This was followed up December 18, by two letters to Leo from 


emperor and the archbishop of Constantinople, Anatolius, saying 
he had constantly done all for the honor of Leo and his legates, 
from reverence for the pope, the council and himself had trans- 

all to Leo for his approval and confirmation; Marcian express- 
his gladness that the true faith had received its expression in 


1 accordance with the letter of Leo, and both praying him to approve and 


nfirm the decrees of the council, and especially the canon in reference 
th e see of Constantinople. Leo steadily denounced that canon, how- 
er. But as Anatolius, in a letter, April, 454, acknowledged to Leo: 


he whole force and confirmation of the decrees have been reserved 


Holiness ;” this was to yield absolutely all to Leo, as far as it 
Issible for the council and its members to go. 


February 7, a. D. 452, the emperor Marcian, in the name of 


f and Valentinian III, issued the following edict confirming the 
d of the council : — aves 


hat which has been so greatly and universally desired is at last 
plished. The controversy respecting orthodoxy is over, and unity 
nion is restored among the nations. The bishops assembled in 
Icedon at my command from various exarchies, have taught with 
tess in a doctrinal decree what is to be maintained in respect to 
gion. All unholy controversy must now cease, as he is certainly 
as and sacrilegious who, after the declaration made by so many 
thinks that there still remains something for his own judg- 


Ment to examine. For it is evidently a sign of extreme folly when a 


seeks for a deceptive light in broad day. He who, after discovery 
en made of the truth, still inquires after something else, seeks for 
hood. No cleric, no soldier, and generally no one, in whatever 
ion he may be, must venture publicly to dispute concerning the faith, 
= to produce confusion, and to find pretexts for false doctrines. 
s an insult to the holy synod to subject that which it has decreed 


d fundamentally established, to new examinations and public dis- 
ites, since that which was recently defined concerning the Christian 
ith is in accordance with the doctrine of the three hundred and eight- 
A Fathers and the regulation of the one hundred and fifty Fathers. 


Nishment of the transgressors of this law shall not be delayed, 


ne they are not only opponents of the lawfully established faith but 
by their contentions betray the holy mysteries to the Jews and 


ave’ 
eT 
ey { 


If a cleric ventures openly to dispute respecting religion, he 
struck out of the catalogue of the clergy, the soldier shall be 
of his belt, other persons shall be removed from the residence 


pred ei canis e der ian ete i 
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city, and shall have suitable punishments inflicted upon them, according 
to the pleasure of the courts of justice. 

65. The following July 28, he issued a decree in which he forbade 
the Eutychians to have any clergy; and if anybody should attempt to 
appoint any, both they who should appoint and he who was appointed, 
should be punished with confiscation of goods and banishment for life. 
They were forbidden to hold any assemblies of any kind, or to build or 
to live in monasteries. If they should presume to hold any kind of 
meeting, then the place where it was held would be confiscated, if it 
was with the knowledge of the owner. But if, without the knowledge of 
the owner it was rented by some one for them, he who rented it should 
be punished with a beating, with confiscation of goods, and with bana 
ishment. They were declared incapable of inheriting anything by will, 
or of appointing any Eutychian an heir. If any were found in the 
army, they were to be expelled from it.. Those of them who had formerly 
been in the orthodox faith, and also the monks of the monastery — he 
called it the “ stable ”— of Eutyches, were to be driven entirely beyond 
the boundaries of the Roman Empire. All their writings were to be 
burnt, whoever circulated them was to be banished, and all instruction 1n 
the Eutychian doctrine was to be “ rigorously punished.” And finally, 
all governors of provinces with their officials, and all judges in the cities 
who should be negligent in enforcing the law, were to be fined ton 
pounds of gold, as despisers of religion and the laws. At the same ja 
that this last decree was issued, Eutyches and Dioscorus were sentence 
to banishment. Eutyches died before the sentence was enforced, and 
Dioscorus died in exile at Gangra in Paphlagonia two years afterward. 

66. As Leo had published his letters rejecting the canon concerning 
the see of Constantinople, and had not yet formally published any a 
proyal of the doctrinal decree of the council, the report wees ao 
throughout the East that he had repudiated all the decisions © Be 
council. The report, therefore, was a new incentive to all who p 
agreed with the creed of the council, and “heresy ” became a 
prevalent that Feb. 15, A. D. 453, Marcian addressed a letter 2 iis 
earnestly beseeching him as soon as possible to issue a decree 10 con 
firmation of the decision of the Council of Chalcedon, “so that me ni 
might have any further doubt as to the judgment of his Holiness. 
March 21, Leo responded in the following words: — 


Ny 
“iii 


Ke 57. As the necessity for the Council of Chalcedon was created by 


THE POPE THE FOUNTAIN OF THE FAITH. 


I doubt not, brethren, that you all know how willingly I have 
onfirmed the doctrinal decree of the Synod of Chalcedon. You would 
fe been able to learn this not only from the assent of my legates, but 
Tom my letters to Anatolius of Constantinople, if he had brought 

e answer of the apostolic see to your knowledge. But that no one may 
ubt my approving of that which was decreed at the Synod of Chalcedon 
j üniversal consent in regard to the faith, I have directed this letter 
all my brethren and fellow-bishops who were present at the synod 
ned, and the emperor will, at my request, send it to you, so that you 

ay all know that, not merely by my legates, but also by my own ĉon- 
lation of it, I have agreed with you in what was done at the synod ; 
€ miy, as must always be repeated, in regard to the subject of the faith, 
account of which the general council was assembled at the com- 
Ad of the emperors, in agreement with the apostolic see. But in 
ard to the regulations of the Fathers of Nicwa, I admonish you that 
Tights of the individual churches must remain ‘unaltered, as they 
s there established by the inspired Fathers. No unlawful ambition 
ust Covet that which is not its own, and no one must increase by the 
Minution of others. And that which pride has obtained by enforced 
ent, and thinks to have confirmed by the name of a council, is invalid, 


N Atis in opposition to the canons of the aforesaid Fathers [of Nicæa]. 


OW Teverentially the apostolic see maintains the rules of these Fathers, 

that I by God’s help shall be a guardian of the Catholic faith and 
ule ecclesiastical canons, you may see from the letter by which I have 
isted the attempts of the bishop of Constantinople.” 


W) 
ee 


Will of Leo alone; as the council when assembled was ruled from 
ginning to end by his legates in his name; as the documents presented 
the council were addressed to “ Lev, the most holy, blessed, and 
versal patriarch of the great city of Rome, and to the holy and Ecu- 
nic a Council of Chalcedon; ” as the council distinctly acknowledged 
Jas its head, and the members of the council as members of him; as 
gments were pronounced as his own; as his letter was made the 

d the expression of the faith, and with that all were required to 

as the decisions of the council were submitted to him for approval, 

e practically of little or no force until he had formally pub- 

his approval, and then only such portion as he did approve; as, 
everything in connection with the council sprung from his 
‘Teturned in subjection to his will,— Leo, and in him the bish- 

C of Rome, thus became essentially the fountain of the Catholic 
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68. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that Leo should officially 
declare that the doctrinal decrees of the Council of Chalcedon were 
inspired. This is precisely what he did. In a letter to Bishop J ulian of 
Cos (Epistle 144), he said: “The decrees of Chalcedon are inspired by pr 
Holy Spirit, and are to be received as the definition of the faith for a 
welfare of the whole world.” And in a letter (Epistle hon to pi 
emperor Leo, who succeeded Marcian in A. p. 457, he said: “ The ře 
of Chalcedon was held by divine inspiration.” As therefore, the doc- 
trinal decrees of the Council of Chalcedon were the expression of thie 
will of Leo; and as these decrees were published and held as of diyip 
inspiration; by this turn, it was a very short cut to the infallibility of 

bishop of Rome. 

w 69. iig the reader turn to pages 145, 183, and 185, and com- 
pare the Italicized words in the statement of Eutyches, in the statement ; 
the commissioners in the council, and in the creed of Chalcedon. It wi 

be seen that Leo and the council came so near to saying what Eutyches 
had said, that no difference can be perceived. Eutyches had been oo 
demned as a heretic for saying that in Christ, after the incarnation, 
the two natures are one. Now Leo and the council express the orea 
faith by saying that in Christ there are two natures united in one. a 
other words, Eutyches was a condemned heretic for saying that Chris 

is “of two natures;” while Leo and the council were déclror e 
lastingly orthodox for saying that Christ is “ in two natures. In ey 
the difference was expressed in the two small words, ek and en; W n 

like the two large words, Homoousion and H omoiousion, in the we 
ning of the controversy between Alexander and Arius, differed only pe 
single letter. And like that also, the meaning of the two words F: a 
“ essentially the same,’ that he who believes either, believes the 0 i 
“ Such was the device of the envious and God-hating demon in the go j 
of a single letter, that, while in reality the one expression H gee 
pletely inductive of the notion of the other, still with the genera i 
discrepancy between them was held to be considerable, and ~ A 
veyed by them to be clearly in diametric opposition, and exclusive 0 pei? 
other; whereas he who confesses Christ in two natures, clearly i a 
him to be from two, . . . and on the other hand, the position pe i 
who affirms his origin from two natures, is completely inclusive 0 
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vister ce in two. . . . So that in this case by the expression, ‘from two 
tui es,’ is aptly suggested the thought of the expression, ‘in two,’ and 
nve: sely; nor can there be a severance of the terms” — Evagrius.*4 


A 


i 4 ). And that is all that there was in this dispute, or in any of those 


ore it, in itself. Yet out of it there came constant and universal vio- 
nce hypocrisy, bloodshed, and murder, which speedily wrought the 
er ruin of the empire, and established a despotism over thought which 
lained supreme for ages, and which is yet asserted and far too largely 
ited to. 
‘1. ‘The whole world having been thus once more brought to the 
hity of the faith,” the controversy, the confusion, and the violence, 
; on worse than before. But as the faith of Leo which was established 
the Council of Chalcedon, “substantially completes the orthodox 
istology of the ancient Church,” and has “ passed into all the con- 
sions of the Protestant churches” (Schaff 2° ); and as the work of 
Se four general councils — Nice, Constantinople, first of Ephesus, and 
aleedon — was to put dead human formulas in the place of the living 
of God; a woman in the place of Christ; and a MAN IN THE 
ACE OF Gop; it is not necessary to follow any farther that particular 


i 


í ur e of ambitious strife and theological contention. 


MM Ecclesiastical History,” book ii, chap. v; Hefele’s “ History of the Ohurch Coun- 
i Sec, cxciii, par. 5, note; Schaff’s “History of the Christian Ohurch,” Vol. iil, sec. 
E par. 9, note 2; sec. cxli, par. 12, note 4. 

** History of the Christian Church,” Vol. iii, sec. cxlii, pars. 1, 2. 


CHAPTER XII, 


THE PAPAL TEMPORAL POWER ESTABLISHED. 


E have seen how that, by the arrogant ministry of Leo, the bishop 
of Rome was made the fountain of faith, and was elevated to a 
position of dignity and authority that the aspiring prelacy had never 


before attained. For Leo, as the typical pope, was one whose “ ambition 
knew no bounds; and to gratify it, he stuck at nothing; made no dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, between truth and falsehood ; as if he 
had adopted the famous maxim of Julius Casar,— 


‘« Be just, unless a kingdom tempts to break the laws, 
For sovereign power alone can justify the cause, 


or thought the most criminal actions ceased to be criminal and air 
meritorious, when any ways subservient to the increase of his power or 
the exhaltation of his see.”— Bower.* 

2. Nor was the force of any single point of his example ever lost 
upon his successors. His immediate successor,— 

HILARY, 461—467, 
was so glad to occupy the place which had been made so large by Be 
that shortly after his election he wrote a letter to the other bishops p i 
ing them to exult with him, taking particular care in the letter to te 
them that he did not doubt that they all knew what respect and deference 
was paid “ in the Spirit of God to St. Peter and his, see.” The bishops 
of Spain addressed him as “ the, successor of St. Peter, whose primacy 
ought to be loved and feared by all.” 

3. Hilary was succeeded by — 

SIMPLICIUS, 467-483, 

in whose pontificate the empire perished when the Heruli, under odo 
overran all Italy, deposed the last emperor of the West, appropriate i 
themselves one third of all the lands, and established the Herulian 


1“ History of the Popes,” Leo, last paragraph but one, 
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ig om, with Odoacer as king of Italy. In fact, the more the imperial 
T faded, and the nearer the empire approached its fall, the more 


i f eee. yga 
ily and the stronger grew the papal assumptions. Thus the very 


flamities which rapidly wrought the ruin of the empire, and which 
re hastened by the union of Church and State, were turned to the 
y; inte ge of the bishopric of Rome. During the whole period of bar- 
ri n invasions from 400 to 476, the Catholic hierarchy everywhere 
apted itself to the situation, and reaped power and influence from 
calamities that were visited everywhere. 


>, headed an embassy to the emperor to mediate for a treaty of 
i between the empire and the invading Goths. We have seen that 

moment of Leo’s election to the papal see, he was absent on a 
Mission to reconcile the enmity of the two principal Roman officers, 
hich was threatening the safety of the empire. Yet other and far 
te important occasions of the same kind fell to the lot of Leo during 
ete: m of his bishopric. In 453 Leo was made the head of an embassy 


i) “meet Attila as he was on his way to Rome, if possible to turn him 


k. The embassy was successful; a treaty was formed ; Attila retired 
yond the Danube, where he immediately died; and Italy was de- 
d. This redounded no less to the glory of Leo than any of the 

l remarkable things which he had accomplished. He was not so 
vessful with Genseric two years afterward, yet even then he succeeded 
ting the ravages of the Vandals, which were usually so dreadful. 
Moreover, it was not against religion, as such, that the barbarians 

~ War: as they themselves were religious. It was against that 
Wy empire of which they had seen much, and suffered much, and 
More, that they warred. It was as nations taking. vengeance 
Nation which had been so great, and which had so proudly 
lordship over all other nations, that they invaded the Roman 
And when they could plant themselves and remain, as absolute 
the dominions of those who had boasted of absolute and eternal 


and thus humble the pride of the mighty Rome, this was 
reme gratification, 


aie 
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6. As these invasions were not inflicted everywhere at once, but at 
intervals through a period of seventy-five years, the Church had ample 
time to adapt herself to the ways of such of the barbarians as were 
heathen, which, as ever, she readily did. The heathen barbarians were 
accustomed to pay the greatest respect to their own priesthood, and 
were willing to admit the Catholic priesthood to an equal or even a 
larger place in their estimation. Such of them as were already pro- 
fessedly Christian, were Arians, and not so savage as the Catholics; 
therefore, they, with the exception of the Vandals, were not so ready 
to persecute, and were willing to settle and make themselves homes 
in the territories of the vanished empire. 

Y. At the fall of the empire, the bishopric of Rome was the head 
insinuating itself into the place of mediator between the barbarian in- 
vaders and the perishing imperial authority, it had attained a position 
where it was recognized by the invaders as the power which, though it 
claimed to be not temporal but spiritual was none the less real, had suc- 
ceeded to the place of the vanished imperial authority of Rome. And 
in view of the history of the time, it is impossible to escape the con- 


viction that in the bishopric of Rome there was at this time formed the 


determination to plant itself in the temporal dominion of Rome and 
Italy. So long had the emperors been absent from Rome, that the 
bishop of Rome had assumed their place there; and we have seen how 
the Church had usurped the place of the civil authority. The bishop 
of Rome was the head of the Church; and now, as the empire was 
perishing, he would exalt his throne upon its ruins, and out of the 
anarchy of the times would secure a place and a name among the 
powers and dominions of the earth. 
8. The barbarians who took possession of Italy were Arians, which 
in the sight of the bishop of Rome was worse than all other crimes put 
fogether. in addition to this, the Herulian monarch, Odoacer, an 
cg ee to assert civil authority over the papacy, which, on 
account of the riotous proceedings in the election of the pope, wae 
necessary, but would not meekly be borne by the proud pontiffs. At 
the election of the first pope after the fall of the empire, the eat 
sentative of Odoacer appeared and notified the assembly that without 


THE LANDS OF THE CHUROH. 


‘direction nothing gught to be done; that all they had done was null 
void; that the election must begin anew; and “that it belonged 
civil magistrate to prevent the disturbances that might arise on 


i uch occasions, lest from the Church they should pass to the State.” 


d as these elections were carried not only by violence, but by bribery, 
ich the property of the Church played an important part, Odoacer, 
his lieutenant at this same assembly, a. D. 483, “ caused a law to be 
d, forbidding the bishop who should now be chosen, as well as his 
ss0rs, to alienate any inheritance, possessions, or sacred utensils 
t now belonged, or should for the future, belong, to the Church; 
ari g all such bargains void, anathematizing both the seller and 
er, and obliging the latter and his heirs to restore to the Church 
lands and tenements thus purchased, how long soever they might 
e possessed them.” — Bower.? 


i 9. By the law of Constantine which bestowed upon the Church the 


wilege of receiving donations, legacies, ete., by will, lands were in- 
ded ; and through nearly two hundred years of the working of this 
w, the Church of Rome had become enormously enriched in landed 
fates. And more especially “since the extinction of the Western Em- 
re had emancipated the ecclesiastical potentate from secular control, 

Tst and most abiding object of his schemes and prayers had been 
@ acquisition of territorial wealth in the neighborhood of his capital.” 
Brice? 


0 


10. The Church of Rome had also other lands, scattered in different 


Italy, and even in Asia, for Celestine I addressed to Theodosius 
quest that he extend his imperial protection over certain estates 
which a woman named Proba had bequeathed to the Church of 
As the imperial power faded away in the West, the bishop of 
» in his growing power, came more and more to assert his own 
f protection over his lands in Italy. And when the imperial 
as entirely gone, it was naturally held that this power fell abso- 


ely to him. When, therefore, Odoacer, both a barbarian invader and 


ueretic, issued a decree forbidding the alienation of Church lands and 
ons, this was represented as a presumptuous invasion of the 


ory of the Popes,” Felix II, par. 1. 
e Holy Roman Empire,” chap. iv, par. 7. 
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rights of the bishop of Rome, not only to do what he would with a 
own, but above all as protector of the property and estates of the Saal 
11. For this offense of Odoacer, there was no” forgivencse fe 
bishop of Rome. Nothing short of the utter uprooting of the Heru a 
power could atone for it. The Catholic ecclesiastics of Italy began 
plot for his overthrow, and it was soon accomplished. ‘There a a 
that time in the dominions of the Eastern Empire, unsettled an phi 
dering about with no certain dwelling place, the people of the i a 
goths under King Theodoric. Although in the service of the empire, they 
were dissatisfied with their lot; and they were so savage and 60 ah 
ful that the emperor was in constant dread of them. Why ee je 
this force be employed to destroy the dominion of the Heruli, vp i il 
liver Rome from the interferences and oppression of Odoacer pa 
suggestion was made to Theodoric by the court, but as he was ee 
service of the empire, it was necessary that he should have permis 
to undertake the expedition. He accordingly addressed the emperor as 
follows : — 


“ Although your servant js maintained in affluence by he Pek 
graciously listen to the wishes of my heart. Italy, the pre pe 
your predecessors, and Rome itself, the head and mistress o a sy: 
now fluctuates under the violence and oppression of Ponces H mu 
cenary. Direct me, with my national troops, to march against P, 
If I fall, you will be relieveđ from an expensive and ache eget eae 
if, with ‘the divine permission, I succeed, I shall govern in hent pe» 
and to your glory, the Roman Senate, and the part of the republi 
ered from slavery by my victorious army. eae 

12. Zeno, who was at this time emperor, had already stirre r: 
against Odoacer the nation of the Rugians;” and thus “it is ibe 
to note that already in the year 486 the friendly relations between k 
acer and Zeno had been replaced by scarcely veiled enmity ; and ao 
mind of the emperor was already tuned to harmony with the a 
harangue against the ‘usurped authority of a king of hi 
Turcilingians ’ which, according to Jordanes, Theodoric delivered pic 
him some time in the year 488.”—- Hodgkin.’ The proper a 
had been suggested was gladly accepted by the emperor Zeno; Theogons 


ff bon, “ Decline and Fall,” chap. xxxix, par. 5. 4 last. 
an Bor and Her Invaders” (The Ostrogothic Invasion), book iv, chap 
paragraph. 


al 
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ceived a commission to invade Italy,” and in the winter of 489, 
{Whole nation of the Ostrogoths took up its march of seven hundred 
es to Italy. “The march of Theodoric must be considered as the 
gration of an entire people: the wives and children of the Goths, 
ir aged parents, and most precious effects, were carefully transported ; 
+ and at length surmounting every obstacle by skillful conduct and 
ce ering courage, he descended from the Julian Alps, and displayed 

i vi acible banners on the confines of Italy.” — Gibbon.’ 
13. Theodoric defeated Odoacer in three engagements, A. D. 489-490, 
| “from the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, Theodoric reigned 
I ght of conquest.” Odoacer shut himself up in” Ravenna, where 
ustained himself against a close siege for three years. By the offices 
the archbishop of Ravenna, and the clamors of the hungry people, 
acer was brought to sign a treaty of peace: the archbishop him- 
i “acting as mediator.” Before Theodoric entered the surrendered 
a “prearranged” plan “the archbishop went forth to meet 


; m, ‘ with crosses and thuribles and the holy Gospels’ and with a long 
Min of priests and monks. Falling prostrate on the ground, while his 


Owers sang a penitential psalm, he prayed that ‘the new king from 
; das * would receive him in peace. The request was granted, not only 
himself and the citizens of Ravenna, but for all the Roman inhabit- 
Italy. . . . A ceremony like this, prearranged in all probability 
the king and the archbishop, was judged proper, in order to 
vividly on the minds both of Italians and Ostrogoths that The- 
ame as the friend of the Catholic Church and of the vast popula- 
ich, even in accepting a new master, still clung to the great 
le of Roman.” Soon afterward at a solemn banquet, Odoacer was 
n by the hand of Theodoric himself; and “ at_the same moment, 
mumout resistance,” his people “ were universally massacred,” March 
‘a kind of ‘Sicilian Vespers of the followers of Odoacer all 
y; and, from the sanctimonious manner in which the bishop 
ius, Theodoric’s panegyrist] claims Heaven as an accomplice in 
Moody deed, we may perhaps infer that the Roman clergy generally 
Privy to the plot.”— Hodgkin." 
. 6. 
and Her Invaders,” book iv, chap. vi, pars. 4, 6, 16 from end; Gibbon, Id. 
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14. Thus was destroyed, “ plucked up by the roots,” the singin 
of Odoacer and the Heruli. And that it was in no small deer 
work of the Catholic Church is certain from the further o : a 
“ throughout the conquest and establishment. of the Gothic mr om, 
the increasing power and importance of the Catholic ecclesia oo 
itself upon the attention. They are ambassadors, ‘etl in a i "e 
[they] decide the wavering loyalty or instigate the revo pi E ye ie 
Milman. The bishop of Pavia ae soa ama a 

offer of allegiance of that great city. 

sragenan thing inh makes this view most certainly true, ; is 
fact that no sooner was order restored in Italy and in qian mt 
Church once more felt itself secure, than a council of jo n ni T 
thirty-seven presbyters, and four deacons, was called ia y a 
pope, A. D. 499, the very first act of which was to repen x en 
by Odoacer on the subject of the Church possessions. Nory ri 
repealed in order to get rid of it; for it was immediately 1 “i a 
the same council: This was plainly to declare that the es a paw 
Church were no longer subject in any way to the me a 
power, but were to be held under the jurisdiction of the T we 
In fact, it was tantamount to a declaration of the independence o: s 
papacy and her possessions. . 

T ao Tht transaction also conclusively proves that the bye 
of the bishopric of Rome, which had been aroused by the ne p si 
was never allayed until Odoacer and the law, so far as 1 3 : pev 
the authority of the civil power, were both out of the SEA i ang = 
is the secret of the destruction of the Herulian kingdom of }ta ts pr 

iv it is no argument against this to say that the aati cll 
Arians too. Because (1) as we shall presently see, cc ae ond 
an Arian, did not interfere with Church affairs ; and (2) we 
of Rome, in destroying one opponent never hesitates at sre pr er d 
it is to be done by another ; nor that another will arise in the aei phe 
one destroyed. Upon the principle that it is better to ap an 
than two, she will use one to destroy another, and will Re sts al 
opportunity to destroy one for fear that another will ot =o: aor 

18. Theodoric ruled Italy thirty-eight years, A. D. 493-520, 


s“ History of Latin Christianity,” book iii, chap. fii, par. 3. 
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ch time Italy enjoyed such peace and quietness and absolute security 
ad never been known there before, and has never been known since 
1 1870: an “ emphatic contrast to the century of creeping paralysis 
ch preceded, and to the ghastly cycle of wars and barbarous revenges 
ch followed that peaceful time.” — H odgkin.? The people of his own 
on numbered two hundred thousand men, which with the proportion- 
num ber of women and children, formed a population of nearly one 
li m. His troops, formerly so wild and given to plunder, were re- 
ed to such discipline that in a battle in Dacia, in which they were 
ple ely victorious, “the rich spoils of the enemy lay untouched at 
i feet,” because their leader had given no signal of pillage. When 

ipline prevailed in the excitement of a victory and in an enemy’s 


Lis 
er. 


l atry, it is easy to understand the peaceful order that prevailed in their 


{ew-gotten lands which the Herulians had held before them. 


19. During the ages of violence and revolution which had passed, 


e tracts of land in Italy had become utterly desolate and unculti- 
d; most the whole of the rest was under imperfect culture; but now 
Ticu ture revived under the shadow of peace, and the number of 


“andmen multiplied by the redemption of captives;” and Italy, 


h had so long been fed`from other countries, now actually began 


po 


xport grain. Civil order was so thoroughly maintained that “the 
Kii 


ves 
LY, 


ates were never shut either by day or by night, and the common 
ag that a purse of gold might be safely left in the fields, was 


re sive of the conscious security of the inhabitants.” — Gibbon. 


nants and other lovers of the blessings of peace thronged from all 
' This they could easily do, because his protective power reached 
e Burgundians, the Visigoths, and the Alemanni ; for “the 


lic sovereignty was established from Sicily to the Danube, from Sir- 


Belgrade to the Atlantic Ocean; and the Greeks themselves 


e ackr owledged that Theodoric reigned over the fairest portion of 


ern Empire.” " 


mt not alone did civil peace reign. Above all, there was perfect 


mim the exercise of religion. In fact, the measure of civil liberty 
d., chap. 8, par. 2. 
cine and Fall,” chap. xxxix, par. 14; and Milman’s 


bok iii, chap. iii, par. 5. 
T.11. 


“History of Latin Chrig- 
pa 
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and peace always depends upon that of religious MIARY Tue pe 
his people were Arians, yet at the close of a fifty-years rule of Ita y s 
Ostrogoths could safely, challenge their enemies to present a e 
authentic case in which they had ever persecuted the Catholics. is 
the mother of Theodoric and some of his favorite Goths had embrace 
the Catholic faith with perfect freedom from any molestation whatever. 
The separation between Church and State, between civil and pa 
powers, was clear and distinct. Church property was protected in ¢ i 
mon with other property, while at the same time it was taxed in er 
with all other property. The clergy were protected m common with i 
other people, and they were likewise, in common with all other m 
cited before the civil courts to answer for all civil offenses. in je 
ecclesiastical matters they were left entirely to themselves. wt? 
papal elections Theodoric left entirely to themselves, and thoug : T 
solicited by both parties to interfere, he refused to have Roa ee e 
to do with them, except to keep the peace, which in fact was o 18 ; 
no small task. He declined even to confirm the papal elections, 4 
ich had been exercised by Odoacer. 
ae was this merely a matter of toleration; it was in oe 
recognition of the rights of conscience. In a letter tothe ee, 
Justin, A. D. 524, Theodoric announced the genuine principle or ue 
rights of conscience, and’ the relationship that should exist between 


i in 
relizion and the State, in the following words, worthy to be graven 1 
letters of gold :— i ' 
«To pretend to,a, dominion over the conscience, is to, usurp, the De 
ogai of God. By the nature of things, the power of sovereign 
confine 


i nment. They have no right of punishmen 
but over Rie whe en die public peace. The most dangerous Pe 
is that of a sovereign who separates himself from part of his sub] 
because they believe not according to his belief.” 1? : 

22. Similar pleas had before been made by the parties year 
but never before had the principle been announced by the party um Mi: 
The enunciation and defense of a principle by the party who hol ge 
power to violate it, is the surest pledge that the principle is held in 8 
ine sincerity. 

Si a the description of the state of peace and quietness 1n Italy ; 

12 Milman’s “ History of Latin Obristianity,” book iii, chap. iii, par. 8 from en : 
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applies to Italy, but not to Rome; to the dominions of Theodoric 

e Ostrogoths, but not to the city of the pope and the Catholics. 

499, there was a papal election. As there were as usual rival 

y ic ates — Symmachus and Laurentius — there was a civil war. “ The 

j factions encountered with the fiercest hostility; the clergy, the 

nate, and the populace were divided;” the streets of the city “ran 
fh blood, as in the days of republican strife.” — Milman. 

7 The contestants were so evenly matched, and the violent strife 

mued so long, that the leading men of both parties persuaded the 

didates to go to Theodoric at Ravenna, and submit to his judgment 

‘claims. Theodoric’s love of justice and of the rights of the people, 

ily and simply enough decided that the candidate who had the most 

s should be counted elected; and if the votes were evenly divided, 

$ candidate who had been first ordained. Symmachus secured the 

A council was held by Symmachus, which met the first of March, 

9; and passed a decree “almost in the terms of the old Roman law, 

rely condemning all ecclesiastical ambition, all canvassing either 

obtain subscriptions, or administration of oaths, or promises, for the 


pacy ” during the lifetime of a pope. But such election methods as 


se were now so prevalent that this law was of as little value in con- 
ng the methods of the aspiring candidates for the bishopric, as 


th @ days of the republic the same kind of laws were for the candidates 
he consulship. 


Laurentius, though defeated at this time, did not discontinue his 
Obtain the office. For four years he watched for opportunities, 
med on an intrigue to displace Symmachus, and in 503 brought 
of heavy charges against him. “The accusation was brought 
e judgment-seat of Theodoric, supported by certain- Roman 
of rank, who had been suborned, it was said, by the enemies of 
us. Symmachus was summoned to Ravenna and confined at 


but escaped and returned to Rome. Meantime, Laurentius 
ed the city, and when Symmachus returned, “ the sanguinary 
between the two parties broke out with greater fury ;” priests 


€ slain, monasteries set on fire, and nuns treated with the utmost 
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26. The Senate petitioned Theodoric to send a visitor to judge the 
cause of Symmachus in the crimes laid against him. The king finding 
that the matter was only a Church quarrel, appointed one of their own 
number, the bishop of Altimo, who so clearly favored Laurentius that his 
partisanship only made the contention worse. Again Theodoric was 
petitioned to interfere, but he declined to assume any jurisdiction, and 
told them to settle it among themselves; but as there was so much disturb- 
ance of the peace, and it was so long continued, Theodoric commanded 
them to reach some sort of settlement that would stop their fighting, and 
restore public order. A council was therefore called. As Symmachus 
was on his way to the council, “he was attacked by the adverse party 
showers of stones fell around him; many presbyters and others of his fol- 
lowers were severely wounded; the pontiff himself only escaped under 
the protection of the Gothic guard ” (Milman **), and took refuge in the 
church of St. Peter. The danger to which he was then exposed he made 
an excuse for not appearing at the council. 

2”. The most of the council were favorable to Symmachus and to the 
pretensions of the bishop of Rome at this time, and therefore were glad 
of any excuse that would relieve them from judging him. H 
they went through the form of summoning him three'times; all of bien 
he declined. Then the council sent deputies to state to Theodoric the 
condition of affairs, “ saying to him that the authority of the king might 
compel Symmachus to appear, but that the council had not such a 
ity.” Theodoric replied: “ That is your affair, not mine. Had it oe 
my business, I and my good chiefs would have settled it long a80- i 
Further “ with respect to the cause of Symmachus, he had assemb ' 
them to judge him, but yet left them at full liberty to judge him or gt ; 
providing they could by any other means put a stop to the proma 
calamities, and restore the wished-for tranquillity to the city of Rome. 

28. The majority of the council declared Symmachus “ reap 
the sight of men, whether guilty or innocent in the sight of God, te 4: 
reason that “ no assembly of bishops has power to judge the popei 
is accountable for his actions to God alone.” — Bower." They the 


14 Jd., par. 14. 1 
15 Hodgkin’s “Italy and Her Invaders,” book iv, chap. xi, par. “s. 
16“ History of the Popes,’ Symmachus, pars. 9, 10. 


r his 


lake the Catholic religion alone prevalent everywhere. They there- 
i n tered with genuine Catholic zeal upon the pious work of clearing 
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manded all, under penalty of excommunication, to accept this judg- 


and submit to the authority of Symmachus, and acknowledge him 


aT wful bishop of the holy city of Rome.” Symmachus was not 
to assert all the merit that the council had thus recognized in the 
Ag Rome. He wrote to the emperor of the East that “a bishop 


Auch above an emperor as heavenly things, which the bishop admin- 
a ad dispenses, are above all the trash of the earth, which alone the 
ta mong the emperors have the power to dispose of.” — Bower." 

| red that the higher powers referred to in Rom. 13:1, mean the 
Y il powers, and that to these it is that every soul must be subject. 
i At another council held in Rome in 504, at the direction of 
achus, a decree was enacted “ anathematizing and excluding from 
ommunion of the faithful, all who had seized or in the future 
d seize, hold, or appropriate to themselves, the goods or estates 
J Church ; and this decree was declared to extend even to those who 


nity’ 


Such estates by grants from the crown.”— Bower.* This was 


itly to put the authority of the Church of Rome above that of any 
er sR een. aAa 


ream tin sa 


he 


Ustimian. It was the ambition of both, together and in succession, 


inions of heretics. The first edict, issued in 523, commanded 


yu blic offices. This edict was no sooner learned of in the West, 
erings were heard in Rome, of hopes of liberty from the 


y the Gothic power, many Jews had established themselves ' 
Genoa, Milan, and other cities, for the purposes of trade. 
permitted by express laws to dwell there. As soon as the 
ict was known, which commanded all remaining heretics to 

as pagans and Jews, as the Catholics did not dare to attack 
_ 18 Id., par. 18. 
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the Gothic heretics, they, at Rome and Ravenna especially, riotously 
attacked the Jews, abused them, robbed them, and burnt their syna- 
gogues. A legal investigation was attempted, but the leaders in the riots 
could not be discovered. Then Theodoric levied a tax upon the whole 
community of the guilty cities, with which to settle the damages. Some 
of the Catholics refused to pay the tax. They were punished. This at 
once brought a cry from the Catholics everywhere, that they were W 
secuted. Those who had been punished were glorified as confessors h 
the faith, and “ three hundred pulpits deplored the persecution of the 
h.”— Gibbon.*® 
a The edict of 523 was followed in 524 by another, this time com- 
manding the Arians of the East to deliver up to the Catholic bishops 
all their churches, which the Catholic bishops were commanded to mee 
secrate anew. Theodoric addressed an earnest letter to J ustin, in t 
he pleaded for toleration for the Arians from the Eastern Empire. S 
was the letter in which was stated the principle of the rights of con- 
science, which we have already quoted on page 192. To this noble plea, 
however, “ Justin coolly answered : — ie 
gi hority over men’s consciences, but it is my Pre 

ae piaga lpr eigen alces to those in whom I have oon 
and public order demanding uniformity of worship, I have piy 
to command the churches to be open to those alone who shall con 

the religion of the State.” °° 

33. Accordingly, while pretending to no authority over men’s ig 
sciences, the Arians of his dominions were by Justin “ stripped K x i 
offices of honor or emolument, were not only expelled from the Cat e 
churches, but their own were closed against them ; and they were expo f 
to all insults, vexations, and persecutions of their adversaries, who Ae 
not likely to enjoy their triumph with moderation, or to pet! al 
conscientiously intolerant zeal.”— Milman.** Many of them con ee 
to the State religion; but those of firm faith sent to Theodoric ea 
s for protection. 
KT fPhendorie did all that he could, but without avail. He ¥%* 


” 
stianity, 
19 Decline and Fall,” chap. xxxix, par. 17; Milman’s “ History of Latin Ohri 
k iii, chap. iii, par. 23. i 
R 20 Milman’s " History of Latin Christianity,” book iii, chap. iii, par. 30. 
a1 Id, 


CONSPIRACIES AGAINST THE OSTROGOTHS. 


i to retaliate by persecuting the Catholics in Italy, but he stead- 


y 

} 3 iA 
7 

$ 


i ‘refused. He determined to send an embassy to Justin, and most 


gu larly sent the pope as his ambassador! “No two pieces on the 


tical chessboard ought; for the safety of his kingdom, to have been 


pt farther apart from one another than the pope and the emperor: 


‘now, by his own act, he brings these pieces close together.”—Hodg- 
i “The pope, attended by five other bishops and four senators, 

n On a mission of which it was the ostensible object to obtain 
igence for heretics — heretics under the ban of his Church — here- 
lo ked upon with the most profound detestation.”— Milman. This 
ng ement gave to the bishop of Rome the most perfect opportunity 
20 n d have asked, to form a compact with the imperial authority 
he East, for the further destruction of the Ostrogothic kingdom. 


b 39. The pope, John I, “ was received in Constantinople with the most 


tering honors, as though he had been St. Peter himself. The whole 
b with the emperor at its head, came forth to meet him with tapers 


i torches, as far as ten miles beyond the gates. The emperor knelt 


feet, and implored his benediction. On Easter day, March 30, 

performed the service in the great church, Epiphanius, the 

0p, ceding the first place to the holy stranger.” 2* Such an embassy 

Á | have no other result than more than ever to endanger the kingdom 

theodoric. Before John’s return, the conspiracy became more mani- 

H ome senators and leading men were arrested. One of them, Boe- 

8, though denying his guilt, boldly confessed, “ Had there been any 

3 of liberty, I should have freely indulged them ; had I known of a 

ey against the king, I should have answered in the words of a 

man to the frantic Caligula, You would not have known it 

725 Such a confession as that was almost a confession of the 

lich he denied. He and his father-in-law were executed. When 

€ e returned, he was received as a traitor, and put in prison, where 
ay 18, 526. . } 

€ was no sooner dead than violent commotion and disturbances 

rose amongst rival candidates for the vacant chair. “ Many 

Mates appeared for the vacant see, and the whole city, the Senate 


ly and Her Invaders,” book iv, chap. xi, par. 5 from end. 
j 24 Iå., par. 32. 25 Id., par. 28. 
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as well as the people and clergy, were divided into parties and factions, 
the papal dignity being now as eagerly sought for, and often obtained 
by the same methods and arts as the consular was in the times of the 
heathen.”— Bower.2® Theodoric, now seventy-four years old, fearing 
that these contentions would end in murder and bloodshed again, as they 
had at the election of Symmachus, suffered his authority to transcend 
his principles, and presumed, himself, to name a bishop of Rome. ™ 
whole people of the city, Senate, clergy, and ail, united in opposition. 
But a compromise was effected, by which it was agreed that in future 
the election of the pope should be by the clergy and people, but must 
be confirmed by the sovereign. Upon this understanding, the people 
accepted Theodoric’s nominee; and July 12, 526, Felix III was in- 
stalled in the papal office. 

37. The noble Theodoric died Aug. 30, 526, and was succeeded by 
his grandson Athalaric, about ten years old, under the regency of his 
mother Amalasontha. Justin died, and was succeeded by — 


JUSTINIAN, AUG. 1, 527, TO Nov. 14, 565. 


38. In the establishment. of the Ecclesiastical Empire, Jimi 
holds the like place that t Constantine ar and ad Theodosius occupy, in the 
establishment of the Catholic Church. hi “Among ‘the titles of greatness 
the name ‘ Pious’ was most pleasing to his ears ; to promote the pie 
and spiritual interests of the Church was the serious business of je > j 
and the duty of father of his country was often sacrificed to W 
defender of the faith.” — Gibbon.” “The emperor Justinian ji 
in himself the most opposite vices, — insatiable rapacity and lavia 
igality, intense pride and P weakness, unmeasured K a 

‘and dastardly cowardice. . . . In the Christian emperor, seem ae 
the crimes of those who won or secured their empire by assassl ae 
of all whom they feared, the passion for public diversions, ie 

accomplishments of Nero or the brute strength of Commodus, the 
f Claudius.”— Milman.”* l 

39. Pope Felix was succeeded by Boniface II, A. D. sa 

was chosen amidst the now customary scenes of disturbance an 

2“ History of the Popes,” Felix III, par. 1 


21 “ Decline and Fall,” chap. xlvii, par. 23. 
28 ** History of Latin Christianity,” book iii, chap. iv, par. 2. 


JUSTINIAN AND THE PAPACY. 


in this case were brought to an end, and the election of Boniface 
red, by the death of his rival, who after his death was excommuni- 
d by Boniface. On account of the shameful briberies and other 


om ds of competition employed in the election of the popes, the Roman 


2 now enacted a law “declaring null and execrable all promises, 
s, and contracts, by whomsoever or for whomsoever made, with a 
0 engage suffrages in the election of the pope; and excluding for- 
tom having any share in the election, such as should be found 
e been directly or indirectly concerned either for themselves or 

r s, in contracts or bargains of that nature.” — Bower.?? 
E Laws of the same import had already been enacted more than 
, but t they amounted to nothing; because, as in the days of Cæsar, 
ybody was ready to bribe or be bribed. Accordingly, at the very 
be ection, in 532, “ Votes were publicly bought and sold; and not- 
tal nding the decree lately issued by the Senate, money was offered 


3 a themselves, nay, the lands of the Church were mortgaged 
k and the sacred utensils pawned by others or publicly sold for 


ym money. ? 20 As the result of seventy-five days of this kind of work, 


ia in John Mercurius was made pope, and took the title of John II, 


41. In the year 532, Justinian issued an an edict declaring his inten- 
Fartanamansamran esms- 


ee A aur aN eR, 


“to unite all men in one faith.” > Whether they were J ews, Gentiles, 
ìristians, all who did not within three months profess and embrace 
Jatholic faith, were by the edict “declared infamous, and as such 


: 5 d from all employments both civil and military; rendered inca- 


of leaving anything by will; and all their estates confiscated, 

er real or personal.” As a result of this cruel edict, “ Great num- 

fe driven from their habitations with their wives and children, 

l and naked. Others betook themselves to flight, carrying with 

i J lat they could conceal, for their support and maintenance; but 

Were plundered of what little they had, and many of them inhu- 
ssacred.”— Bower.** 


= now occurred a transaction which meant much in the 
“a A tac OAE OET a 
uacy of the papacy. It was brought about in this way: Ever since 


ory of the Popes,” Boniface II, par. 3. 
hn II, par. 1, 31Id., par, 2, 
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the Council of Chalcedon had “ settled ” the question of the two natures 
in Christ, there had been more, and more violent, contentions over it 
than ever before; “ for everywhere monks were at the head of the re- 
ligious revolution which threw off the yoke of the Council of Chalcedon.” 
In Jerusalem a certain Theodosius was at the head of the army of 
monks, who made him bishop, and in acts of violence, pillage, and mur- 
der, he fairly outdid the perfectly lawless bandits of the country. “ The 
very scenes of the Saviour’s mercies ran with blood shed in His name by 
his ferocious self-called disciples.” — Milman.?? 

43. In Alexandria, “the bishop was not only murdered in the bap- 
tistery, but his body was treated with shameless indignities, and other 
enormities were perpetrated which might have appalled a cannibal.” 
And the monkish horde then elected as bishop one of their own number, 
Timothy the Weasel, a disciple of Dioscorus.— Milman.** 

44, Soon there was added to all this another point which increased 
the fearful warfare. In the Catholic churches it was customary to sing 
what was called the Trisagion, or Thrice-Holy. It was, originally, the 
“ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts” of Isa. 6:3; but at the time 
of the Council of Chalcedon, it had been changed, and was used by the 
council thus: “ Holy God, Holy Almighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy 
on us.” At Antioch, in 477, a third monk, Peter the Fuller, “led a 
procession, chiefly of monastics, through the streets,” loudly singing the 
Thrice-Holy, with the addition, “ Who wast crucified for us.” It was 
orthodox to sing it as the Council of Chalcedon had used it, with the 
understanding that the three “ Holies ” referred respectively to the three 
persons of the Trinity. It was heresy to sing it with the later addition. 

45. In A. D. 511, two hordes of monks on the two sides of the ques- 
tion met in Constantinople. “The two black-cowicd armies watched 
each other for several months, working in secret on their respective 
partisans. At length they came to a rupture... . The Monophysite 
monks in the church of the Archangel within the palace, broke out 
after the ‘ Thrice-Holy ’ with the burden added at Antioch by Peter the 


32“ History of Latin Christianity,” book iii, chap. i, par. 5. 
%3Id. Bower calls him Timothy the Cat; but whether “weasel” or “cat,” the dis- 


tinction is not material, as either fitly describes his disposition, though both would not 
exaggerate it. 
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ler, ‘ who wast crucified for us? The orthodox monks, backed by the 
| le of Constantinople, endeavored to expel them from the church; 
they were not content with hurling curses against each other, sticks and 


stones began their work. There was a wild, fierce fray; the divine 


presence of the emperor lost its awe; he could not maintain the peace. 


a The bishop Macedonius either took the lead, or was compelled to lead the 


tumult. Men, women, and children poured out from all quarters; the 
monks with their archimandrites at the head of the raging multitude, 
C loed back their religious war cry.” — Milman.** 


i 46. These are but samples of the repeated — it might almost be said 


ie continuous — occurrences in the cities of the East. “ Throughout 


i Asiatic Christendom it was the same wild struggle. Bishops deposed 


i or where resistance was made, the two factions fighting in the 
str in the churches: cities, even the holiest places, ran with blood. 
ahs: . The hymn of the angels in heaven was the battle cry on earth, the 


im seul of human bloodshed.” 35 


| 4%. In A. D.. 512 one of these Trisagion riots broke out in Constan- 
- tinople, because the emperor proposed to use the added clause. “ Many 


veneers maia 


_ palaces of the nobles were set on fire, the officers of the crown insulted, 


! pillage, conflagration, violence, raged through the city.” In the house 


the favorite minister of the emperor there was found a monk from 
€ country. He was accused of having suggested the use of the addition. 
His head was cut off and raised high on a pole, and the whole orthodox 
ce marched through the streets singing the orthodox T'risagion, and 

iting, “ Behold the enemy of the Trinity! ” 3° 
48. In a. D. 519, another dispute was raised, growing out of the 
addition to the Trisagion. That was, “ Did one of the Trinity suffer in 
flesh ? or did one person of the Trinity suffer in the flesh?” The 
S of Scythia affirmed that “one of the Trinity” suffered in the 
, and declared that to say that “ one person of the Trinity suffered in 


the flesh,” was absolute heresy. The question was brought before Pope 


» Who decided that “one person of the Trinity suffered in the 
was the orthodox view; and denounced the monks as proud, arro- 


35 Jd., pars. 21, 22, 
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slanderers, liars, and instruments employed by the enemy of truth to 
banish all truth, to establish error in its room, and to sow among the 
wheat the poisonous seeds of diabolical tares. 

49. Now, in 533 this uestion was raised again, and Justinian 
became involved in the dispute: this time one set of monks argued that 
“if one of the Trinity did not suffer on the cross, then one of the Trinity 
was not born of the Virgin Mary, and therefore she ought no longer 
to be called the mother of God.” Others argued: “ If one of the Trinity 
did not suffer on the cross, then Christ who suffered was not one of the 


Trinity.” Justinian entered the lists against both, and declared that 


Mary was “ truly the mother of God; ” that Christ was “ in the strictest 


sense one of the Trinity; ” and that whosoever denied either the one or 


the other, was a heretic. This frightened the monks, because they knew 
Justinian’s opinions on the subject of heretics were exceedingly forcible. 
They therefore sent off two of their number to lay the question before 
the pope. As soon as Justinian learned this, he, too, decided to apply to 
the pope. He therefore drew up a confession of faith that “one of the 
Trinity suffered in the flesh,” and sent it by two bishops to the bishop 
of Rome. 

50. To make his side of the question appear as favorable as possible 
to the pope, Justinian sent a rich present of chalices and other vessels 
of gold, enriched with précious stones; and the following flattermg 
letter : — 


“ Justinian, pious, fortunate, renowned, triumphant; emperor, se 
sul, etc., to John, the most holy archbishop of our city of Rome, an 
patriarch : — < 

“ Rendering honor to the apostolic chair, and to your Holiness, 
has been always and is our wish, and honoring your Blessedness as $ 
father, we have hastened to bring to the knowledge of your Holiness a 
matters relating to the state of the churches. It having been at all "a 
our great desire to preserve the unity of your apostolic chair, and the 
constitution of the holy churches of God which has obtained hitherto, 
and still obtains. gi 

“ Therefore we have made no delay in subjecting and uniting to your 
Holiness all the priests of the whole East. ae 

“ For this reason we have thought fit to bring to your notice the 
present matters of disturbance; though they are manifest and unques: 
tionable, and always firmly held and declared by the whole priesth 
according to the doctrine of your apostolic chair. For we can not sutter 
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a anything which relates to the state of the Church, however manifest 
d unquestionable, should be moved, without the knowledge of your 
iness, who are THE HEAD OF 4 f HUR ; for in all 


zs, we have alread: l, we are anxious to increase the honor 


y 
authority of your apostolic chair.” 37 


1. All things were now ready for the complete deliverance of the 


i y ttholic Church from Arian dominion. Since the death of Theodoric, 


wg 


‘ie ivi led councils had crept in amongst the Ostrogoths, and the Catholic 


lurch had been more and more cementing to its interests the powers 
i the Eastern throne. “Constant amicable intercourse was still taking 
ce between the Catholic clergy of the East and the West; between 
onst atinople and Rome; between Justinian and the rapid succession 
K Jontiffs who occupied the throne during the ten years between the 
ath of Theodoric and the invasion of Italy.”— Milman.** 


andals in Africa, of whom Gelimer was the king, and was openly 
‘avowedly in the interests of the Catholic religion and Church. For 


Telinquish his design, when he was rallied by a fanatical bishop, who 
laimed: “I have seen a vision! It is the will of heaven, O emperor, 
W you should not abandon your holy enterprise for the deliverance 
the African Church. The God of battle will march before your stand- 


id and disperse your enemies, who are the enemies of His Son.” °° 
_ 53. This persuasion was sufficient for the “ pious ” emperor, and in 


me, 533, “the whole fleet of six hundred ships was ranged in martial 
n p before. the gardens of the palace,” laden and equipped with thirty- 
usand troops and sailors, and five thousand horses, all under the 

nd of Belisarius. He landed on the coast of Africa in September ; 

se was captured on the 18th of the same month; Gelimer. was 
Tously defeated in November; and the conquest of Africa, and 
estruction of the Vandal kingdom, were completed by the capture 
Gelimer in the spring of 534.“ During the rest of the year; Belisarius 


DERN 


ERUN 
AN -®Oroly’s “ Apocalypse,” chap. xi, “ History,” under verses 3-10. 


38" History of Latin Christianity,” book iii, chap. iv, par. 6. 
'Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” chap. xli, par. 3. 
Ta., pars. 7-12. 
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“reduced the islands of Corsica, Sardinia, Majorica, Minorica, and 
whatever else belonged to the Vandals, either on the continent or in the 
islands.”— Bower.*! 

54. Belisarius dispatched to Justinian the news of his victory. “He 
received the messengers of victory at the time when he was preparing 
to publish the Pandects of the Roman law; and the devout or jealous 
emperor celebrated the divine goodness and confessed, in silence, the 
merit of his successful general. Impatient to abolish the temporal and 
spiritual tyranny of the Vandals, he proceeded, without delay, to the 
full establishment of the Catholic Church. Her jurisdiction, wealth, and 
immunities, perhaps the most essential part of episcopal religion, were 
restored and amplified with a liberal hand; the Arian worship was sup- 
pressed, the Donatist meetings were proscribed ; and the Synod of Car- 
thage, by the voice of two hundred and seventeen bishops, applauded the 
just measure of pious retaliation.” — Gibbon.* : 

55. In the summer of 534 Belisarius returned to ( Constantinople, 
taking with him the captive Gelimer and the small remnant of Vandals 
who remained yet alive. He was awarded a triumph, “ which for near 
six hundred years had never been enjoyed by any but an emperor.” 
As Gelimer followed in the train of his captor, and “came into the 
Hippodrome and saw Justinian sitting on his throne and the ranks 
and orders of the Roman people standing on either side of him,” he 
“repeated again and again the words of the kingly Hebrew preacher: 
‘Vanity of vanities: all is vanity.” He was suffered to live, and was 
given “large estates in the Galatian province, and lived there in peace 
with his exiled kinsfolk.” 

56. Also among the spoils of Vandal conquest carried that t day m 
grand triumphal procession, were the golden candlestick _and otter 
sacred vessels of the temple of God, which had been carried to Rome by 


S ana 


Titus and had graced his triumph after the destruction of J erusalem = 
A. D. 70. They had been taken by Genseric in his sack of Rome 1m 459, 


and were carried by him to Carthage, where they remained till the re 
ture of that city by Belisarius and his return in triumph to Constant- 
nople. There that day a Jew seeing them, said to a friend of the em 


41 “ History of the Popes,” Agapetus, par. 5, note a. 
4“ Decline and Fall,” chap. xli, par. 11. ¢ 
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ors: “If those vessels are brought into the palace, they will cause 


2 I nix of this empire. They have already brought the Vandal to 


ii 
a 


ie, and Belisarius to Carthage: nor will Constantinople long wait 
her conqueror, if they remain here.” This word coming to Jus- 


an, he took warning and sent the sacred vessels to Jerusalem, whence 
ey had been carried more than six hundred years before, and where 


y are now “stored up in one of the Christian churches.” * 

bY. As soon as this pious work of uprooting the Vandal kingdom 

been fully accomplished, the arms of Justinian were turned against 
ind the Arian Ostrogoths. In 534 Amalasontha had been sup- 
l in her rule over the Ostrogoths by her cousin Theodotus. And 

the short and troubled reign of Theodotus — 534-536 — 


ine 
nis 


` ir ie a received petitions from all parts of Italy, and from all per- 


fay as well as clerical, with the air and tone of its sovereign.” — 
E: ge 


98. Belisarius subdued Sicily in 535, and invaded Italy and cap- 
d Naples in 536. As it was now about the first December, the 


thie warriors decided to postpone, until the following spring, their 
stance to the invaders. A garrison of four thousand soldiers was 


in Rome, a feeble number to defend such a city at such a time in 


y cas ®, but these troops proved to be even more feeble in faith than 


‘Were in numbers. They threw over all care of the city, and “ fu- 

ly exclaimed that the apostolic throne should no longer be pro- 

d by the triumph or toleration of Arianism; that the tombs of the 

$ should no longer be trampled by the savages of the North; 

uthout reflecting that Italy must sink into a province of Con- 

ople, they fondly hailed the restoration of a Roman emperor as 

a of freedom and prosperity. The deputies of the pope and 

Y, Of the Senate and people, invited the lieutenant of Justinian 

Cept their voluntary allegiance, and to enter into the city, whose 
ald be thrown open to his reception.”— Gibbon.*® 

elisarius at once marched to Rome. ,“ Vitiges, the king of the 

not thinking himself in a condition to defend the city against 


gkin, “Italy and Her Invaders,” book iv, chap. xv, par. 3 from end; and book 
par. 5 from end. 

tory of Latin Christianity,” book iii, chap. iv, par. 7, 

cline and Fall,” chap. xli, par, 22, 
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his victorious army, left four thousand chosen troops in it, and with- 
drew with the rest to Ravenna; having first exhorted pope Silverius 
and the Senate, says Procopius, to continue steady in their allegiance 
to the Goths, who had deserved so well of them and their city. But 
he was no sooner gone than the Senate, at the persuasion of the pope, 
invited Belisarius to come and take possession of the city; which he 
did accordingly: the Goths, who could not make head at the same tim 
against the enemy without, and the citizens within, the walls, retiring 
by the Flaminian, while the Romans entered by the Asinarian, gate. 
Thus was the city of Rome reunited to the empire, on the 10th of 
December of the present year, 536, after it had been separated from it 
threescore years.” — Bower.*® | 
60. But the taking of Rome was not the destruction of the nation 
of the Ostrogoths: it was not the uprooting of the Ostrogothic king- 
dom. “From their rustic habitations, from their different garrisons, 
the Goths assembled at Ravenna for the defense of their country: and 
such were their numbers that, after an army had been detached for the 
relief of Dalmatia, one hundred and fifty thousand fighting men marched 
under the royal standard” in the spring, a. p. 537; and the Gothic 
nation returned to the siege of Rome and the defense of Italy against 
the invaders. “ The whole nation of the Ostrogoths had been assembled 


ONT aok aia oH 


. . ” 
for the attack, and was almost entirely consumed in the siege of Rome, 


Suite ees VIDA RAP ARTIC RMR O Brg, Se lege he oa AA P SAB UA 1 Jaren eatin TF pa sagan 
which continued above a year, 537-538. “One year and nine days after 


Oa eh AIRE OM My REDS t 
the commencement of the siege, an army so lately strong and triumphant hant, 


STAR aN Yee e e om ” d 
i Milvian bridge,” an 
burnt their tants, and tumnltucusiy nopasasd the Milvian bringe, = 


Rome was delivered, March 12, 538. “ With heavy hearts the bar- 
Penhok: Aranana aaa Aaaaoi ad iaar 


barians must have thought, as they turned them northward, upon pe 
many graves of gallant men which they were leaving on that fata 


plain. Some of them must have suspected the melancholy truth that 


they had dug one grave, deeper and wider than all ı_the grave of the 
Gothic monarchy in Italy.” — Hodgkin.“ The remains of the kingdom 
were soon afterward destroyed. “They had lost their king (an incom 
siderable loss), their capital, their treasures, the provinces from Sicily 
to the Alps, and the military force of two hundred thousand barba- 


46 “ Lives of the Popes,” Silverius, par. 2. 
41 “Italy and Her Invaders," book v, chap. ix, last paragraph. 
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1s, magnificently equipped with horses and arms.”— Gibbon.*® And 
(was the kingdom of the Ostrogoths destroyed before the vengeful 
i i AREETA NR i . Sn rk il aea ah ia IE BS we TREE TS Tt ES Tal 
ance of the papacy. 
This completely ‘opened the way for the bishop of Rome to assert 
e authority over the estates of the Church. The district im- 
ely surrounding Rome was called the Roman duchy, and it was 
zely occupied by the estates of the Church that the bishop of 
claimed exclusive authority over it. “ The emperor, indeed, con- 
to control the elections and to enforce the payment of tribute 
J territory protected by the imperial arms;`but, on the other 
e pontiff exercised a definite authority within the Roman duchy, 
med to have a voice in the appointment of the civil officers who 
istered the local government.” 49 
‘Under the protectorate of the armies of the East which soon 
ged in the exarch of Ravenna, the papacy enlarged its aspirations, 
mmed its powers, and strengthened its situation both spiritually 
mporally. Being by the decrees of the councils, and the homage 
emperor, made the head of all ecclesiastical and spiritual domin- 
‘earth, and being now in possession of territory, and exerting a 
e of civil authority therein, the opportunity that now fell to the 
m of the bishopric of Rome was to assert, to gain, and to exer- 
preme authority in all things temporal as well as spiritual. And 
sanction of this aspiration was made to accrue from Justinian’s 


z n which he rendered such distinctive honor to the apostolic see. 


words of similar import, they could be, and were, made to 
tever meaning the bishop of Rome should choose to find in 


refore, the year A. D. 538, which marks the conquest of Ital 


_ SId., pars. 23, 28, and chap. xliii, par. 4. Afterward, from 541 till 553, there was carried 
at had been called the “Gothic” War; but those who made the war were not Goths. 
‘Were “a new people,” made up of Roman captives, slaves, deserters, and whoever 
choose to join them, with but a thousand Goths to begin with. See Gibbon, Id., 
pars. 4, 6. 
clopedia Britannica, art. Popedom, par. 25. 
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Ostrogoths, is the true date which marks the establishment of the tem- 
poral authority of the papacy, and the o ezerone wi that authority as 
a world- ower. All that was ever done later in this connection was but 
to enlarge by additional usurpations and donations, the er 
which the bishop of Rome at this point possessed, and over which he 
asserted civil jurisdiction. This view is fully sustained by the follow- 
ing excellent statement of the case : — 


tent at 
“The conquest of Italy by the Greeks was, to a great ex ; 
least, the Gok of the Catholic clergy. . . . The overthrow - the a 
kingdom was to Italy an unmitigated evil. A monarch like : i ie 
Totila would soon have repaired the mischiefs caused by the dege Hi 
successors of Theodoric, Athalaric, and Theodotus. In their tt es 
began the fatal policy of the Roman see, .. . which sae? wo Lot 
mit a powerful native kingdom to unite Italy, or a very larga P fs 
it, under one dominion. Whatever it may haye re ee A 

> has_been the eternal implacab fe foe of Italian independen a 

lian unity; an so (as far as independence and unity mig 


» 
given dignity, political weight, and prosperity) to the welfare of Italy. 
— Milman.” 

64. Then “ began that fatal policy of the Roman see,” ap 
was then herself a world-power, possessing temporalities over bi 
she both claimed and exercised dominion, and by virtue of er rf 
could contend with other dominions, and upon the same level. ae 
that which made the papacy so much the more domineering me 
fatal policy, was the fact of J ustinian’s having so fully ope p 
self. When the mightiest emperor who had ever sat on, p 5s il 
throne had not only under his own hand rendered such , decided o 
to the papacy, but had rooted out the last power that stood in Dermal 
this to her was strongly justifiable ground for her assertion of domana 
over all other dominions, and her disputing dominion with the poys 
of the earth. 

60 History of Latin Ohristianity,” book iii, chap. iv, last paragraph but one. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


DRATION OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 


at that as the papacy had hitherto claimed, and had actually 
absolute dominion over all things spiritual, henceforth she 
, and, if crafty policy and unscrupulous procedure were 
would actually acquire, absolute dominion over all things 
well as spiritual. Indeed, as we have seen, this was already 
i the history of Europe for more than a thousand of the 


f years abundantly proves that the claim was finally and fully 


me, jealous of all temporal sovereignty but her own, for cen- 
led up, or rather made, Italy a battlefield to the Transalpine 
ger, and at the same time so secularized her own spiritual 
‘as to confound altogether the priest and the politician, to 
solutely and almost irrevocably the kingdom of Christ into a 
t this world.”— Milman. Henceforth kings and emperors 
er tools, and often but her playthings; and kingdoms and 
conquests, and often only her traffic. The history of how 
assumed the supremacy over kings and emperors and how 
the prerogative of dispensing kingdoms and empires, is 
esting and no less important to know than is that of how 
ical supremacy was established. 
mtest began even with Justinian, who had done so much 
dignity and clear the way of the papacy. Justinian soon 
ud of his theological abilities, and presumed to dictate the 


? papacy, rather than to submit, as formerly, to her guidance. 


D. 542 to the end of his long reign in 565, there was 
mt war, with alternate advantage, between Justinian and 
ut as emperors live and die, while the papacy only lives, 
y remained with her. 

ty of Latin Ohristianity,” Vol. i, book iif, chap. tv, last: paragraph. 
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4. VIGILIUS, NOV. 22, 537, To 555, 


was pope when the Ostrogothic kingdom was destroyed in 538 ; and yes 
after the annihilation of the mixed people who were in rebellion, the do- 
minion of the Eastern Empire was formally restored in Italy by the estab- 
lishment of the exarchate of Ravenna in 552. He “ paid a fearful price 
for his advancement — false accusation, cruel oppression, perhaps mur- 
der.’— Milman He was the most vacillating of the popes who ar 
yet reigned. The war between the papacy and J ustinian was over W : 
is known as the Three Chapters. In the writings of three men "i 
lived and wrote nearly a hundred years before, Justinian found 7 ` 
he proclaimed and condemned as heresy. The three men had all Ki - 
and written before the Council of Chalcedon. The three men and i i 
writings had all been noticed by the Council of Chalcedon; yet ja 
council had passed them all without condemnation or even connif be 
now when Justinian condemned them all as heretical, this was he : y 
all the orthodox as a covert attack on the Council of Chalcedon, and at 
undermining of the authority of general councils as such. ž ie 

5. “The emperor threatened with deposition and exile, all wa k 
without distinction, who would not accept his definitions as to the 
Chapters. Under such alternative the new “ faith P was soon hrei 
“ by almost all the bishops of the whole East. But in the ve pe 
with no less vigorous than general opposition. Vigilius and nog 
_ bishops of Italy, as well as those of Gaul and Africa, all deoo a 
mously against it, as evidently striking at what they called pips 
foundation of the Catholic faith, the authority of councils. m ehi 
This position was so much the more essential to the bishop 0 bey 
because the Council of Chalcedon was especially the council of a 
Great, and the faith of Chalcedon was pre-eminently the faith 0 
ï en 543 Justinian peremptorily summoned Vigilius to oni 
nople. In 544 “he set forth with the imprecations of i bail 
people, and assailed with volleys of stones, as the murderer 0 fa 
and a man of notorious cruelty. . . . ‘May famine and pesti p 
sue thee: evil hast thou done to us; may evil overtake thee W 


21d., par. 10 3“ Lives of the Popes,” Vigilius, par. 19. 
“9 . id 
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2? 


Arrived at Constantinople, he was between two fires: if 
esisted the emperor, he might be made a prisoner and an exile; if 
ie ded to the emperor, he would certainly be repudiated by all the 


7 n¢ might lose the papal throne. Having no strength of char- 


for purpose, he sought alternately to please both the emperor and 


gilius arrived at Constantinople Jan. 25, 547. He was “ re- 
th uncommon marks of respect” by the emperor and the 


ress; but on the first occasion, he condemned the emperor’s condem- 


of the Three Chapters; and excommunicated the patriarch of 
ntinople and all the bishops who had accepted the condemnation 
x i h ee Chapters. Then “a few months after, the desire he had 
uw mi ng to Rome prevailed over the regard he pretended to have 
le Council of Chalcedon and the Catholic faith: ” he withdrew 


xcommunication, and assembled in Constantinople a council of 
ity bishops, at the head of which he “ issued his infallible anathema 


st the Three Chapters” themselves. This caused all the West to 


lt, ir which joined even the ecclesiastics who had accompanied the 
ito Constantinople. He then revoked the declarations of his late 
H; and upon the plea that no Western bishops were present at 


t council, prevailed on Justinian to count it as naught, and call a 


tal council. 


Great numbers of the Eastern bishops assembled for the council, 
|, but only a very few from the West —“ some from Italy, only 
‘0 Africa, and not one from Illyricum,” nor any from Gaul. 
Tefused to attend the council till a greater number of Western 
ame; and no more Western bishops would come. Justinian, 
ut by this dodge the pope was trifling with him, placarded a 
against the Three Chapters. Vigilius gathered as many bish- 
Could in a council, and denounced the emperor’s “ usurpation 
‘lastical authority,’ and excommunicated all who should con- 
© the edict. Justinian made him a prisoner in Constantinople; 
ped to Chalcedon, and took refuge there at the shrine of St. 
- The emperor did not dare to try to take him from there, 
terms with him; he revoked his edict, and deferred the ques- 
Council, at which the pope promised to be present. 
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9. But. when the council met, in 553, the pope refused to attend 
unless it was composed of an equal number of bishops of the East and 
of the West. To this the emperor agreed; but the Eastern bishops 
unanimously protested: besides, there was no possibility of having a 
proper general council composed equally of Eastern and Western bish- 
ops, because there were so few Western bishops present. Justinian sen 
an embassy to the pope, to persuade him of the unreasonableness of his 
demand; but Vigilius stiffly maintained his ground, insisting on his 
readiness to meet in council “ on the terms agreed to by him and the 
emperor.” 

10. Justinian at last ordered the council to proceed. Accordingly, 
one hundred and sixty-five Eastern bishops met together; while i. 
Western bishops met with Vigilius. The emperor’s council condemne 
the Three Chapters as heretical: the pope’s council approved the Three 
Chapters, by solemn decree acquitting them of all heresy. This decree 
closes as follows : — a 

j i ence, 

“These things being thus settled by us with all care, diigi 
and pias Mil wee ordain and decree, statuimus et deca 
that henceforth it shall be lawful for no person in holy oi rie 
ever dignified or distinguished, to write, speak, or teac any a 
touching these Three Chapters, contrary to what we have, pe tt 
present constitution, taught and decreed; nor shall it be law bal 
any one, after this our present definition, to move any quoe oal 
them. But if anything relating to them be said, done, or wri nat A 
trary to what we have here taught and decreed, we declare e p Rv 
the authority of the apostolic see, in which, by the grace of God, 
preside.” a 

11. The emperor notified the pope that he must agree WI a 
decree of the council of the Eastern bishops; and that if he wou e 
do this, he should be deposed and exiled. The pope replied that s 


ithout 
he “could not sign the acts and decrees of such an assembly without 


nd 
renouncing the holy faith of Chalcedon, he was ready to suffer, a 


Te- 
suffer with joy, both exile and death in so good a cause. He was ker 
fore immediately seized and sent into exile to “ Proconnesus, p a 
pitable island in the Propontis.” The other Western bishops wi r p 
composed the pope’s council, were also deposed and exiled in diffe 
places. ` 


12. After about five months in the rocky island of his exile, Vigilius, 


THE POPE'S CHANGES OF PAITH. 9138 


nit g that steps were being taken by the emperor to depose him, and 


people of Rome to elect a new pope, he wrote a letter to the 
of Constantinople informing him that “ upon examining the 
apters with more care and attention (he had already examined 

h all care and attention — omni undique cantela atque dili- 
he was fully convinced that they had been deservedly con- 
so he was not ashamed openly to acknowledge and own that 

d done wrong to defend them, imitating therein St. Austin, who 
ashamed when he discovered the truth, to condemn and retract 


ver he had written against it. He... concludes thus:— — ` 
tN 


V le make it known to the whole Catholic Church, that we condemn 


mathematize all heresies and heretics, namely, Theodore of Mop- 
a, and his impious writings; the writings of Theodoret, against St. 
sand the Council of Ephesus; and the letter of Maris, the Persian, 
Mis said to have been written by Ibas. We likewise anathematize 


shall presume to defend the said Three Chapters, or shall think 
pable of being maintained or defended. We acknowledge for 
Agues and brethren, those who have condemned them ; and by 


sents annul whatever has been done, said, or written by us 
ers to defend them.” 


This letter was presented by the patriarch to the emperor; but 
tor would not accept any recantation that did not make it clear 

me pope condemned the Three Chapters “as repugnant to the doc- 
of Chalcedon.” Therefore the pope made another, Feb. 23, 554, 


he went into the subject in greater detail than at any time 
ng as follows : — 


erefore anathematize and condemn the Three above-men- 
pious Chapters; .. . as for what we or others may, at any 
€ said or written in defense of the said Three impious Chapters, 
e by the authority of this our present constitution, 


8 document was entirely satisfactory to Justinian ; and Vigil- 
once brought back to Constantinople, was received by the 
th “ extraordinary marks of honor,” and was given liberty to 


ediately to Rome. He set out; but on the voyage died, early 
t 555. He was succeeded by — 


wer's “Lives of the Popes,” Vigilius. 
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PELAGIUS, APRIL 11, 555, To MARCH 1, 560, 


who had been the close attendant and supporter of Vigilius in all his 
whole course as pope. Accordingly, he had changed “ faith” exactly 
as had Vigilius in his many changes, even to the latest one. Therefore 
Justinian had promised to him the office of pope if he should survive 
Vigilius. He was with Vigilius when he died, and hastened to Rome 
to assume the pontificate. But when he arrived there, he found every 
body against him, on account of his latest condemnation of the Three 
Chapters. But having the emperor in his favor, all that was required 
for him to become pope was a sufficient number of bishops to ordain 
him. The canons required that there should be at least three; but 
in all Italy there could be found but two bishops who were willing ” 
take part in the ordination of Pelagius. These two with a presbyter 0 
Ostia, performed the ceremony ; and so Pelagius became pope. a 

15. The condition of Justinian’s favor to Pelagius was that he sho i 
cause the emperor’s doctrine as to the Three Chapters to be a 
throughout the West, and now Pelagius must fulfill his part of ‘i 
bargain. The emperor commanded Narses, his representative mM Fi 
West, to support Pelagius “ with all his interest and power. In w 
ance with the emperor’s command, Narses spared no pains to recone A 
the people of Rome with their bishop; and succeeded therein 80 hick pe 
gain over, in a very short time, the greater part of the nobility y ; 
clergy.” However, Narses used only persuasion to effect his purp : 
and this was not swift enough in its results to satisfy Pelagius. 
therefore urged Narses to use his imperial authority, and compel pe 
formity. Narses demurred, not being willing to persecute. Then 
pope wrote to him as follows :— 


“ Be not alarmed at the idle talk of some, crying out againd o 
cution, and reproaching the Church, as if she delighted in yo pe a 
she punishes with wholesome severities, or procures the sa vo ee 
souls. He alone persecutes who forces to evil: but to restrain ar perse- 
doing evil, or to punish them because they have done it, is n0 pe 
cution, or cruelty, but love of mankind. Now that schism, or pi that 
tion, from the apostolic see, is an evil, no man can deny : 


ef. 
schismatics may and ought to be punished, even by the secular A í 
is manifest both from the canons of the Church, and the Scripture. 


THE TITLE OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


‘He closes his letter with exhorting Narses to cause the heads of 


| chi sm to be apprehended, and sent under a strong guard to Con- 
inople; assuring him that he need not scruple to use violence, if it 


e 80 called, in the present case, seeing the civil power is allowed, 
ind required by the canons, not only to apprehend, but to send into 
i nd confine to painful prisons, those who, dissenting from their 
en, disturb the tranquillity of the Church.”— Bower.’ 

tinian died Nov. 14, a. D. 565. “His death restored in 
legree the peace of the Church, and the reigns of his four succes- 
— Justin II, Tiberius, Maurice, and Phocas; and also the reigns 
t aree successors of Pelagius — John III, July 18, 560, to 573; 
l t, June 3, 574, to July 30, 578; and Pelagius II, Nov. 28, 578, 
- 8, 590; “are distinguished by a rare, though fortunate, vacancy 


e ecc esiastical history of the East.” — Gibbon.* Yet the confusion 
the Three Chapters continued between the pope and many bishops; 


there began a war between the pope and the patriarch of Con- 


inople over the title of “universal bishop,” which, though not of 


r e fierce and violent order as had been the war between Justinian 


the pope, was of no less importance in the development of the 
J, and the restoration of the Western Empire. 
2% In 588 there was held in Constantinople a council to try a 
n G egory, patriarch of Antioch. This council took advantage of 
éeasion to bestow upon the patriarch of Constantinople the title 


pe 


ier bishop. “ Pelagius, no less disturbed and concerned than if 
lole of the Catholic faith had been at stake, or the council had con- 
d some fundamental article of the Christian religion, immedi-’ 
clared by the authority and in the name of St. Peter,'all and 
tt of that assembly absolutely null, except the sentence in favor 
> He sent letters to Constantinople, to his representative 
to the patriarch of Constantinople, in which he charged the 
with pride and ambition, styling his attempt ‘ wicked,’ 
and ‘diabolical, and threatening to separate himself from 
ion if he did not forthwith relinquish the antichristian 
ad impiously assumed.”— Bower.” Pelagius II died before 


3 of the Popes,” par. 6. 6“ Decline and Fall,” chap, xlvii, par, 26. 
the Popes,” Pelagius II, 


a OENES 
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he could carry the contention any farther; but his place was more than 
only supplied by his successor — 
GREGORY THE GREAT, SEPT. 3, 590, TO MARCH 12, 604. 


19. Though Gregory “never attempted to extend his authority by 
any new usurpations or encroachments on the rights of his brethren, even 
of those who were immediately subject to his see; though he never exer- 
cised or claimed any new jurisdiction or power; yet he was a most 
zealous asserter of that which his predecessors had exercised, or at any 
time claimed. He often declared that he had rather lose his life than 
suffer the see of St. Peter to forfeit any of the privileges it had one 
enjoyed, or the prime apostle to be anyways injured, or robbed of a 
rights. . . . It has ever been, even from the earliest times, a pe k 
the popes, never to part with any power or jurisdiction whiel y 7 
predecessors had acquired, by what means soever they had acquire k 
nor to give up the least privilege which any of their predecessors, Tig 

ever had claimed.” ° 
by oe The bishop of Constantinople was now distinguished all a 
the East, with the pompous title of ecumenical or universal patriare ; 
and Gregory found ‘that he had so styled himself over and over po 
in a judgment which he had lately given against a presbyter ie 
of heresy, and which, at the request of the pope, he had transmi pi 
Rome. At this Gregory took the alarm, and, forgetting all other ot 
as if the Church, the faith, the Christian religion, were ın mi 
danger, he dispatched in great haste a messenger with letters to ee 
anus, his nuncio at Constantinople, charging him as he tend a 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’ to use his utmost en y a 
with the emperor, with the empress, and above all, with the pè 
himself, his beloved brother, to divert him from evermore "a w 
‘proud,’ the ‘profane, the ‘antichristian ’ title of ‘ universal bishops 


which he had assumed in the pride of his heart, to the great debasement 


of the whole episcopal order. The nuncio, in compliance with “his 


orders, left nothing unattempted, which he thought could make aay sa 


: i AAS 
impression on the patriarch, assuring him that unless he pe p 
the odious title which had given so great an offense to the pope, ane 
find in him a formidable antagonist, not to say an irreconcilable e 

8 Jd., Gregory, par, 18, 


GREGORY THE GREAT. 


21. The patriarch answered that though he was “ sorry that his most 
brother of Rome should have taken any umbrage at so inoffensive 
2;” yet since the title “ had been bestowed, and bestowed by 80 great 
mcil, not on him alone, but on him and his successors, it was not in 
wer to resign it; nor would his successors stand to his resignation 
should.” The emperor’s answer to Gregory was only an exhorta- 


o him to live in peace with “ the bishop of the imperial city.” 
ry replied :— 


“Tt is very hard that after we have parted with our silver, our 
d, our slaves, and even our garments, for the public welfare, we 


mid be obliged to part with our faith, too; for to agree to that 
ious title is parting with our faith.” 


| #2. Since the patriarch would not yield, Gregory, by his nuncio, 
Kcommunicated him; and then wrote to him “a long letter, loading 


the title of universal patriarch or bishop with all the names of reproach 
and ignominy he could think of: calling it ‘vain,’ ‘ ambitious,’ £ pro- 
ane,’ ‘impious,’ ‘execrable, ‘ antichristian,’ ‘ blasphemous,’ ‘ infernal,’ 
diabolical; >? and applying ta him who assumed it, what was said 


r the prophet Isaiah of Lucifer: ‘Whom do you imitate in assuming 


that blasphemous title? — Whom but him, who, swelled with pride, 


@lted himself above so many legions of angels, his equals, that he 


tht be subject to none, and all might be subject to him. The apos- 
= 


as was the first member of the universal Church. As for Paul, 
FS ew, and John, they were only the heads of particular congrega- 
IS; but all were members of the Church under one head, and none 


uld ever be called universal.’ ” And to the empress he wrote: — 


ough Gregory is guilty of many great sins, for which he well 

serves thus to be punished, Peter is himself guilty of no sins, nor 
ght he to suffer for mine. I therefore, over and over again, beg, entreat, 
‘Conjure you, by the Almighty, not to forsake the steps of your an- 
but treading in them, to court and secure to yourself the protec- 
favor of that apostle, who is not to be robbed of the honor 


ue to his merit, for the sins of one who has no merit, and who 
rthily serves him.” ® 


. In the month of October, a. D. 602, the army of the Danube 
ed, declared the emperor Maurice unworthy to reign, raised to the 
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command a centurion Phocas, and marched to Constantinople. The 
capital joined the revolt; and the emperor fled. He with his family 
hoped to find refuge in the church of St. Euphemia in Chalcedon; but 
by a tempest were driven ashore and took refuge in the church of St. 
Autonomus, near to Chalcedon. In the games that were celebrated in 
honor of the grand entry of Phocas into the capital, November 23, a 
dispute for precedence arose between the factions of the circus. When 
Phocas decided in favor of one faction, the other cried out, “ Remember 
that Maurice is still alive.” This aroused all the terrible jealousy of 
Phocas. “The ministers of death were dispatched to Chalcedon: they 
dragged the emperor from his sanctuary: and the five sons of Maurice 
were successively murdered before the eyes of their agonizing parent. 
At each stroke which he felt in his heart, he found strength to rehearse 
a pious ejaculation: < Thou art just, O Lord! and thy judgments are 
righteous.’ And such, in the last moments, was his rigid attachment to 
truth and justice that he revealed to the soldiers the pious falsehood of 
a nurse who presented her own child in the place of a royal infant. The 
tragic scene was finally closed by the execution of the emperor himself, 


in the twentieth year of his reign and the sixty-third of his age. The » 


bodies of the father and his five sons were cast into the sea, their heads 
were exposed at Constantinople to the insults or pity of the multitude, 
and it was not till some signs of putrefaction had appeared that ee 
connived at the private burial of these venerable remains.” — Gibbon. 
24, The empress and three daughters had been spared at the time 
of the massacre of the emperor and his sons. However, not long aftar 
ward these were all sent by Phocas to the same place, and were ` be- 
headed on the same ground which had been stained with the blood of her 
husband and five sons. After such an example it would be superfluous 
to enumerate the names and sufferings of meaner victims. Their çon 
demnation was seldom pressed by the forms of trial, and their punish- 
ment was imbittered by the refinements of cruelty: . . . a simple and 
speedy death was a mercy which they could rarely obtain. The hippo- 
drome, the sacred asylum of the pleasures and the liberty of the Romans, 
was polluted with heads and limbs and mangled bodies; and the com- 
panions of Phocas were the most sensible that neither his favor nor 


LOAA TAEA RAE A 
10" Decline and Fall,” chap. xlvi, par. 12, 


1. | GREGORY THE GREAT Ño PHOCAS. 919 


_ 25. Yet knowing of these things, Pope Gregory the Great lauded 
Phocas literally to the skies. As soon as Phocas had made himself sole 
‘emperor by the massacre of all possible legitimate claimants, he sent to 
Rome and the other principal cities of the East and West, the images 
himself and wife. In Rome “the images of the emperor and his 
ife Leontia were exposed in the Lateran to the veneration of the clergy 
Senate of Rome, and afterward deposited in the palace of the 

ars between those of Constantine and Theodosius.” 1? And on 
eceiving these images Pope Gregory the Great wrote to Phocas thus:— 


“Glory be to God in the highest, who, as it is written, changes 
es and removes kings; who has made known to all what He was 
sed to speak by His prophet: The Most High rules in the kingdom 
men, and gives it to whomsover He will. Various are the changes, 
and many the vicissitudes of human life: the Almighty giving some- 
times, in His justice, princes to afflict His people; and sending some- 
“umes, in His mercy, princes to comfort and relieve them. We have 
‘been hitherto most grievously afflicted; but the Almighty has chosen 
you, and placed you on the imperial throne, to banish, by your merciful 
fisposition, all our afflictions and sorrows. Let the heavens therefore 
“Tejoice ; let the earth leap for joy; let the whole people return thanks 
for so happy a change. May the republic long enjoy these most happy 
es! May God with His grace direct your heart in every good 
ght, in every good deed! May the Holy Ghost that dwells in your 
ast ever guide and assist you, that you may, after a long course of 
ears, ore from an earthly and temporal to an everlasting and heavenly 
A) 4 qom 
6. Before Phocas received this letter from the pope, he had sent 
: to the pope, saying that at his accession he had found at Constanti- 
ople no nuncio of the pope, and asked that he send one. This gave 
egory another opportunity to laud Phocas, which he did thus :— 


“What thanks are we not bound to return to the Almighty, who 
t last been pleased to deliver us from the yoke of slavery, and make 
ain enjoy the blessings of liberty under your empire! That your 
ity has found no deacon of the apostolic see residing according to 
m in the palace, was not owing to any neglect in me; but to the 

the late most unhappy and calamitous times, when the ministers 
Church all declined the office that obliged them to reside in the 


nid. 12 Td. 
18 Bower’s “ Lives of the Popes,” Gregory, under the year 602, or par. 59, 
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nd were even afraid to approach it. But now that they know 
Sr Bese the Almighty, in His goodness and mercy, to place you a 
the throne, they fear no more; but exult and rejoice, and, courting the 
office they declined before, fly to your feet with inexpressible joy. i 
We hope the Almighty, who has begun to relieve us, will complete w P 
He has so happily begun, and that He who has given us such pious lords, 
will deliver us from our cruel enemies. May the holy Trinity, there- 
fore, grant you long life, that the later we have recevon. the blessings 
that flow from your piety, the longer we may enjoy them ! 


27. At the same time he wrote also to the new empress as follows :— 


“ What tongue can utter, what mind can conceive, the thanks we 
owe aa. feja has placed you on the throne to ease us of the yore 
with which we have been hitherto so cruelly galled? Let the angels 
give glory to God in heaven; let men return thanks to God a 
earth; for the republic is relieved, and our sorrows are all banis a 
May the Almighty, who in His mercy has made you our emperors, rs > 
you likewise zealous defenders of the Catholic faith! May He endo ' 
your minds with zeal and mercy: with zeal to punish what is cor 
mitted against God; with mercy to bear and forgive what may be wo! 
mitted against yourselves! May He grant to you, and to our most plow 
lord, a long reign, that the comforts and blessings we enjoy in it may 


be long! I should perhaps have entreated you to take under your paT- . 


i ection the hitherto most grievously afflicted Church of the 
pret ef Peter, But as I know you love God, I need not ask you to oi 
what I am sure you are ready to do of your own accord. For the or 
you fear God, the more you must love His apostle, to whom ea 
said: ‘Thou art Peter, etc., ‘To thee will I give,’ etc. I do not t cin 
fore doubt but you take care to oblige and bind him to you, by w a 
you are to be loosened from your sins. May he, therefore, be sd 
guardian of your empire; may he be your protector on earth; may i 
be your advocate in heaven; that after a long course of years you Bin 
enjoy, in the kingdom of heaven, the reward that is due to you t pa 
for relieving your subjects from the burdens they groaned under, a 
rendering them happy upon earth.” 1° 


28. These praises brought swiftly to the papacy a correspon 
reward. The nuncio whom Gregory sent to Constantinople in a, 
the request of Phocas, was a certain Boniface, a native of Rome an a 


å 

14 While Maurice was emperor, to him Gregory had written “that his tongni a 

not express the good he had received of the Almighty, and his lord the ners pe cud 

thought himself bound in gratitude to pray incessantly for the life of ws mee owe 

most Christian lord; and that, in return for the goodness of his most sie ssi ‘na ae 
he could do no less than love the very ground which he walked on.” — Id., un 

603, or par. 62. 


16 Jå., under 603, or par. 60. 6 Tà., under 603, or par. 61. 
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on of the Church in Rome. Gregory the Great died March 12, 604, 
Was succeeded by — 


SABINIAN, SEPT. 13, 604, TO FEB. 22, 606, 


reigned but one year, five months, and nine days, and was succeeded 
is very nuncio Boniface, who became Pope — 


BONIFACE III, FEB. 19 To NOV. 10, 607. 


9. Having been sent to Phocas by Gregory under such letters as 
> which Gregory wrote to Phocas and Leontia, it can be easily 
rstood what would be the attitude and course of Boniface toward 
new emperor and empress. And now he was chosen to be pope, 
essly because he was “one who was not only well known to Phocas, 
greatly favored both by him and his wife. For, by flattering the 
ber, as Gregory had done, and conniving at his cruelties, if not 
plauding him in them, while the rest of mankind exclaimed against 
as an outrageous tyrant, Boniface had so insinuated himself into 
ood graces as to become one of his chief favorites, or, as Sigebert 


writes, his only favorite, being the only person in the whole city of Con- 


tinople who approved, or could so dissemble as to make the tyrant 
eve that he approved, of his conduct. For that merit alone he was 
sen at to the papal throne. The diligent use which he made of the 
portunity that fell to him in the office of nuncio at the court of 
as, can in some measure be comprehended by the fact that, though 
at Constantinople only about a year, and was pope less than nine 
» yet while he was pope he succeeded in securing from Phocas an 
Settling upon him and his successors the grand and intensely 
ed title of “ universal bishop.” 
0. The patriarch of Constantinople at this time, Cyriacus, had 
ted the disfavor of Phocas by protecting the empress — widow 
Ma urice — and her daughters. And now Boniface had “no sooner 
und himself vested with the papal dignity, than, taking advantage of 
iality and favor of Phocas to him, and of his aversion and hatred 
e patriarch Cyriacus, he not only prevailed on the tyrant to revoke 
‘decree settling the title of universal bishop on the bishop of the 


+, Boniface III, par. 1. 
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imperial city; but obtained . . . a new decree, settling on himself and 
i that very title.” 
T aa pee ible it the imperial edict, vesting him with the title 
of universal bishop, and declaring him head of the Church, brought to 
Rome, than, assembling a council in the basilic of St. Peter, ce 
of seventy-two bishops, thirty-four presbyters, and all the deacons a 
inferior clergy of the city, he acted there as if he had not been ves 
with the title alone (though Phocas probably meant to grant him no 
more), but with all the power of a universal bishop, with all the a 
ity of a supreme head, or rather absolute monarch of ; the ae. 
For by a decree, which he issued in that council, it was ‘ pronounced, 
‘declared, and ‘defined’ that no election of a bishop should thence- 
forth be deemed lawful and good, unless made by the people and clergy, 
approved by the prince or lord of the city, and eied by ie a 
interposing his authority in the ne terms: ‘ We will and co 
— valumus et jubemus.’” * 
gi ies was is hitherto claimed title and power of universal 


bishop, or head of the whole Church, officially and legally settled upon . 


the bishop of Rome. And thus, though Boniface III held the pape 
office so short a time, “ yet it may truly be said that to him alone t e 
Roman see owes more than to all his predecessors together.” That e 
as officially and legally bestowed “owed its original to the v A 
men; it was procured by the basest of means, by flattering a tyran ; 
his wickedness and tyranny ; and was in itself, if we stand to the judg: 
ment of Gregory the Great, ‘ antichristian,’ ‘ heretical,’ ‘ haspan 
< diabolical?” And so in the palace of the Cæsars the place of the 
image of Phocas between those of Constantine and Theodosius, ji: 
perfectly fitting, as symbolizing the equality of Phocas with those i 
in the making of the papacy. And how fitting the workmanship 
the workers — the papacy: Constantine, Theodosius, and Phocas! 

33. The center of motion in the development of the papacy 1s pu 
found in Italy; and in a train of circumstances through which p 
papacy secures independence of the Eastern Empire, and which en 
only in the assertion of the supremacy of the papacy over kingdoms an 
empires in the restoration of the Western Empire. 

18 Id., par. 2. 
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34. In A. D. 568 the Lombards had invaded Italy, and for nearly 
enty years wrought such devastation that even the pope thought the 
rid was coming to an end. The imperial power of the East was so 

k that the defense of Italy fell exclusively to the exarch of Ravenna 

d the pope. And as “the death of Narses had left his successor, the 
xarch of Ravenna, only the dignity of a sovereign which he was too 
k to exercise for any useful purpose of government” (Milman), 
‘Pope alone became the chief defender of Italy. In 594 Gregory the 
Great concluded a treaty of peace with the Lombards; and “the pope 
and the king of the Lombards became the real powers in the north and 
c ater of Italy.” *° Even at that time the pope so far ignored the power 
i f the Eastern emperor, as to send “ letters to King Childebert and 
Queen Brunehaut, under the apparent pretext of recommending a priest 
hom he sent to the bishops of Gaul; but in reality to solicit their aid.” 

De Cormenin.” 

85. The wife of the king of the Lombards was a Catholic, and by the 
uence of Gregory, she “solemnly placed the Lombard nation under 

è patronage of St. John the Baptist. At Monza she built in his honor 
first Lombard church, and the royal palace near it.” From this the 
mbards soon became Catholic; but though this was so, they would 

t suffer the priesthood to have any part in the affairs of the king- 
m. They “never admitted the bishops of Italy to a seat in their 
uslative councils.”— Gibbon.?? And although under the Lombard 


_ dominion “the Italians enjoyed a milder and more equitable govern- 
“Ment than any of the other kingdoms which had been founded on the 


ms of the empire,” this exclusion of the clergy from affairs of the 
Was as much against them now, though Catholic, as their Arianism 

been against them before; and the popes ever anxiously hoped to 
ve them driven entirely from Italy. 

86. In 728 the edict of the Eastern emperor abolishing the wor- 


ty 


ship of images, was published in Italy. The pope defended the images, 


-COU 
pedi wes 


se, and “the Italians swore to live and die in defense of the 
Ope and the holy images.” And thus there was begun a war which in 


“History of Latin Ohristianity,” Vol. i, book iii, chap. vii, par. 1. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Lombards, par. 6. 
“ History of the Popes,” Gregory I, par. 32. 
22“ Decline and Fall,” chap. xlv, par. 18. 
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its nature and consequences was in every sense characteristic ee 
papacy. It established the worship of images, as ar article fe Cat olic 
faith; it developed the supremacy of the pope in temporal a airs. 

37. “The first introduction of a symbolic worship was in the ven- 
eration of the cross and of relics.” — Gibbon.?? And the first introduc- 
tion of the cross as a visible symbol was by Constantine. Tt is _ yar 
the sign of the cross was used as early as the days of Tertullian A p 
it was only a sign, made with a motion of the hand upon the ar p 
or breast. Constantine enlarged upon this by the introduction iA e 
visible cross itself: in the Labarum. He erected in some his ne 
statue, “bearing a cross in its right hand, with an inscription yes. 
referred the victory of his arms and the deliverance of Rome to ve 
salutary sign, the true symbol of force and courage: The same sym j 
sanctified the arms of the soldiers of Constantine ; the cross a 
on their helmets, was engraved on their shields, was interwoven into 
their banners; and the consecrated emblems which adorned the ae 
of the emperor himself were distinguished only by richer materials an 
more exquisite workmanship. 


38. “But the principal: standard which displayed the triumph of the 


cross was styled the Labarum. . . . It is described asa long pike par 
sected by a transversal beam. The silken veil which hung dows a 
the beam was curiously inwrought with the images of the reigning es 
arch and his children. The summit of the pike supported a cro in 
of gold which inclosed the mysterious monogram, at once psi pe 
the figure of the cross and the initial letters of the name of tal 
The basis of all this was the fiction and the imposture of Constan x ee 
“vision of the cross.” And, from it “the Catholic Church, bot e 
the East and of the West, has adopted a prodigy which favors, or see 
e popular worship of the cross.’ 
“i cian Saud patronage also, “ magnificent ere 
were erected by the emperor in Rome adorned with images and pich pe 
where the bishop sat on a lofty throne, encircled by aai ee : 
and performing rites borrowed from the splendid ceremonia s er 
pagan temple.” — Lawrence.” “ At first the experiment was ma 
28 “ Decline and Fall,” chap. xlix, par. 2. 


24 Id., chap. xx, pars. 11, 13. 
25“ Historical Studies,” art. Bishops of Rome, par. 13. 
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tion and scruple; and the venerable pictures were discreetly allowed 
mstruct the ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to gratify the preju- 
of the heathen proselytes. By a slow, though inevitable, progres- 
the honors of the original were transferred to the copy: the devout 
Han prayed before the image of a saint; and the pagan rites 
nuflexion, luminaries, and incense again stole into the Catholic 
The scruples of reason or piety were silenced by the strong 
of visions and miracles; and the pictures which speak, and 
ve, and bleed, must be endowed with a divine energy, and may be 
sid ered as the proper objects of religious adoration. 
4 |. “The use and even the worship of images was firmly estab- 
\ d before the end of: the sixth century ; they were fondly cherished 
the warm imagination of the Greeks and Asiatics ; the Pantheon and 
gan were adorned with the emblems of a new superstition. . . 
“style and sentiments of a Byzantine hymn will declare how far 
t worship was removed from the grossest idolatry: “ How can we with 
tal eyes contemplate this image, whose celestial splendor the host of 
er presumes not to behold? He who dwells in heaven condescends 
day to visit us by his venerable image. He who is seated on the 
Tubim visits us this day by a picture which the Father has deline- 


| 
den Ce 


te 1 with His immaculate hand; which He has formed in an ineffable 


mner; and which we sanctify by adoring it with fear and love.’ ”— 
] 26 


i i Thus stood Catholic idolatry when the Mohammedans, with 
al contempt for the images and their worshipers, swarmed up from 


y 
JDC] 
eg 
$ y 


s of Arabia. And under the influence of the charge of idola- 
Which the Mohammedans incessantly urged against the Catholics, 
e | an to awake to the thought that perhaps the charge was true. 
he triumphant Mussulmans, who reigned at Damascus and threat- 
| Constantinople, cast into the scale of reproach the accumulated 
At of truth and victory. The cities of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt 
is en fortified with the images of Christ, His mother, and His 


S; and each city presumed on the hope or promise of miraculous 
l se. Tn the rapid conquest of ten years, the Arabs subdued those 
‘nd these images; and, in their opinion, the Lord of hosts pro- 
line and Fall,” chap, xlix, pars, 2, 3. 
15 
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nounced a decisive judgment between the adoration and contempt of 
these mute and inanimate idols. In this season of distress and dismay 
the eloquence of the monks was exercised in the defense of images. 
But they were now opposed by the murmurs of many simple or rational 
Christians, who appealed to the evidence of texts, of facts, and of the 
primitive times ; and secretly desired the reformation of the Church.” * 
42, Thus began the Iconoclastic Controversy, between the worship- 
ers and the breakers of the images, which continued with bloody and 
unabated fury for one hundred and twenty years — 726-846; and 
which finally resulted in the triumph of the worship of images, and 
the “religion of Constantine.” In a. D. 726, Leo ITI, “the Isaurian,” 
as émperor, ascended the throne of the East. “He began in 727-730 
the famous iconoclastic reform. He ordered the images to be broken to 
pieces; the walls of the churches to be whitewashed; and prosecuted 
with honest but imprudent vigor his design of extirpating idolatry. 
But a fierce dissension at once raged throughout all Christendom: the 
monks and the people arose in defense of their images and pictures, and 
the emperor, even in his own capital, was denounced as a heretic and a 
tyrant. There was an image of the Saviour renowned for its miracu- 
lous powers, over the gate of the imperial palace called the Brazen Gate 
from the rich tiles of gilt bronze that covered its magnificent vestibule. 
The emperor ordered the sacred figure to be taken down and broken 
to pieces. But the people from all parts of the city flew to the defense 
of their favorite idol, fell upon the officers, and put many of them to 
death. 
43. “ The women were even more violent than the men. Like furies 
they rushed to the spot, and, finding one of the soldiers engaged in the 
unhallowed labor at the top of the ladder, they pulled it down, and 
tore him to pieces as he lay bruised upon the ground. ‘Thus,’ exclaims 
the pious annalist, ‘did the minister of the emperor's injustice fall at 
once from the top of the ladder to the bottom of hell? The vor 
next flew to the great church, and finding the iconoclastic patriarch 
officiating at the altar, overwhelmed him with a shower of stones and 
a thousand opprobious names. He escaped, bruised and fainting, from 
the building. The guards were now called out and the female insur- 


21 Id., chap. xlix, par. 4. 
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suppressed ; but not until several of the women had perished in 
ay.” — Lawrence.** “The execution of the imperial edicts was 

d by frequent tumults in Constantinople and the provinces; the 

m of Leo was endangered, his officers were massacred, and the pop- 
ar enthusiasm was quelled by the strongest efforts of the civil and 


lilitary power.”— Gibbon.”® 


4. When Leo’s decree against the worship of images was published 
West, “the images of Christ and the Virgin, of the angels, 
rtyrs, and saints, were abolished in all the churches in Italy;” and 
e emperor threatened the pope that if he did not comply with the 
ee he should be degraded and sent into exile. But the pope — 
GREGORY II, MAY 19, 715, TO FEB. 20, 732, 


od firmly for the worship of images, and sent pastoral letters 


ioughout Italy, exhorting the faithful to do the same. “ At this 


. s gn il, Ravenna, Venice, and the cities of the exarchate and Pentapolis 


hered to the cause of religious images; their military force by sea and 


el nd consisted, for the most part, of the natives; and the spirit of 
Patriotism and zeal was transfused into the mercenary strangers. The 


is swore to live and die in the defense of the pope and the holy 
. ... The Greeks were overthrown and massacred, their leaders 
d an ignominious death, and the popes, however inclined to mercy, 


fused to intercede for these guilty victims.” 


45. At Ravenna, a. D. 729, the riot and bloody strife was so great 
i even the exarch, the personal representative of the emperor, was 
im. “To punish this flagitious deed, and restore his dominion in 
y the emperor sent a fleet and army into the Adriatic Gulf. After 
ering from the winds and the waves much loss and delay, the Greeks 
de their descent in the neighborhood of Ravenna. . . . In a hard- 
ight day, as the two armies alternately yielded and advanced, a 
, was seen, a voice was heard, and Ravenna was victorious by the 
tance of victory. The strangers retreated to their ships, but the 
milous seacoast poured forth a multitude of boats; the waters of the 
Were so deeply infected with blood, that during six years the public 
e abstained from the fish of the river; and the institution of an 


istorical Studies,” art. Bishops of Rome, par. 33. 
Decline and Fall,” chap. xlix, par. 5. 
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annual feast perpetuated the worship of images, and the abhorrence of 
the Greek tyrant. Amidst the triumph of the Catholic arms, the Roman 
pontiff convened a synod of ninety-three bishops against the heresy of 
the Iconoclasts. With their consent he pronounced a general excom- 
munication against all who by word or deed should attack the tradi- 
tions of the Fathers and the images of the saints.” *° 

46. As already stated, Gregory II was now pope. Some of his argu- 
ment in support of the worship of images is worth setting down here, in 
order that it may be seen how certainly idolatrous is the use of images 1n 
the Catholic Church. In 730 Gregory II wrote to the emperor Leo II 
thus :— 

“Ten years by God’s grace you have walked aright, and not men- 
tioned Es orod tt but now you assert that they take the place of 
idols, and that those who reverence them are idolaters, and want i 
to be entirely set aside and destroyed. You do not fear the ue 
of God, and that offense will be given not merely to the gpa. F 
also to the unbelieving. Christ forbids our offending even the least, 


i to die 
and you have offended the whole world, as if you had not also : 
and io give an account. You wrote: ‘ We may not, according to the com 


mand of God (Ex. 20:4), worship anything made by the hand of man, - 


. . . . ° ly 
nor any likeness of that which is in the heaven or in the earth. On 
prove A me, who Ta taught us to worship (o¢BerOar Kai a 
anything made by man’s hands, and I will then agree that it 1s tha aa 
of God. But why have not you, O emperor and head of the Christians, 
questioned wise men on this subject before disturbing and per 
poor people? You could have learnt from them concerning what ee 
of images made with hands (xetporoiyra) God said that. But you ee 
rejected our Fathers and doctors, although you gave the fag 
by your own subscription that you would follow them. The ji y 
Fathers and doctors are our scripture, our light, and our salvation, F A 
the six synods have taught us (that); but you do not receive their 
testimony. I am forced to write to you without delicacy or larn 
as yòu also are not delicate or learned; but my letter yet contains 
divine truth. 

“God gave that command because of the idolaters who had i 
land of promise in possession and worshiped golden animals, er 
saying: ‘These are our gods, and there is no other God. On: eh 
of these diabolical xeporoiyra , God has forbidden us to worship "i . 
. . . Moses wished to see the Lord, but He showed himself to him “ 
from. behind. To us, on the contrary, the Lord showed himself ee 
fectly, since the Son of God has been made man... . Fram all pa 


30 Ià., par. 9. 
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2 now came to Jerusalem to see Him, and then depicted and repre- 
led him to others. In the same way they have depicted and réepre- 
led James, Stephen, and the martyrs; and men leaving the worship 
the devil, have venerated these images, but not absolutely (with 
atria), but relatively. . . . Why, then, do we make no representation 
God the Father? The divine nature can not be represented. If 

e had seen Him, as we have the Son, we could also make an image of 
am. ... You say: ‘ We worship stones and walls and boards.’ But it 
so, O emperor ; but they serve us for remembrance and encourage- 


f 


ment, lifting our slow spirits upward by those (persons) whose names 


le pictures bear, and whose representation they are. And we worship 


hem not as God, as you maintain; God forbid! For we set not our 


ope on them ; and if a picture of the Lord is there, we say: Lord Jesus 
Arist, help and save us. At a picture of His holy mother, we say: 
oly God-bearer, pray for us with thy Son; and so with a martyr. ... 
‘would have been better for you to have been a heretic than a destroyer 
ages.” 31 
- In this crisis the papacy formed an alliance with the Lombards, 
were glad of the opportunity offered in a zeal for the worship of 
es to seize upon the Italian territories of the Eastern emperor. By 
ms of this alliance “entire Italy, excited by the pontiff, resolved 
ee itself from the rule of the Greek emperors.”— De Cormenin.*? 
alliance, however, did not last long: each power — the Lombards 
the papacy — being determined to possess as much of Italy as pos- 
there was constant irritation which finally culminated in open hos- 
s, and the Lombards invaded the papal territory in a. p. 739. And 


nc ‘what could the pope do? He could not appeal to his image-break- 


g enemy, the emperor. The Lombards, though friends of the images, 
so now enemies of the pope. What could be done? 
Charles Martel, the mayor of the palace of the Frankish king- 


fom, had gained a world-wide glory by his late victory, 732, over the 


hammedans at Touts. Of all the barbarians, the Franks were the 


Hefele’s “ History of the Councils,” sec. ccexxxil. As late as our own day the wor- 
mages has been supported by a Catholic bishop with the following argument: — 
e Old Testament forbade images (Ex. 20: 4), because through the weakness of the 
ple, and their strong inclination to imitate the idolatrous worships of the neigh- 
ples, they had brought the spiritual and Monotheistic worshi pD of God into dan- 
prohibition was, like all ritual ordinances, no longer binding in itself, in the New 
t. On the contrary, it was the business of Christianity to lay hold of and ennoble 
ə Man in all his higher powers; and thus not only all the other noble arts, e. g»; 
ind poetry, but also to draw painting and sculpture into the service of the most 
Y- —Hefele, Tà., par. 1. 
_** History of the Popes,” Gregory II, par. 29. 
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first who had become Catholic, and they had ever since been dutiful sons 
_ of the Church. The pope, now — 


GREGORY III, MARCH 18, 732, TO Nov. 27, 741, 


determined to appeal to Charles for help against this assertion of 


Lombard dominion. He sent to Charles the keys of the “sepulcher of 


St. Peter;” some filings from the chains with which “ Peter had been 
bound;” and, more important than all, as the legitimate inheritor of 
the authority of the ancient Roman republic, he presumed to bestow 
upon Charles Martel the title of Roman consul. “ Throughout these 
transactions the pope appears actually, if not openly, an independent 
power, leaguing with the allies or the enemies of the empire, as might 
suit the exigencies of the time.” And now, “the pope, as an inde- 
pendent potentate, is forming an alliance with a transalpine sovereign 
for the liberation of Italy.”— Milman.** 

49. The Lombards, too, sent to Charles with counter-negotiations. 
This the pope knew, and wrote to Charles that in Italy the Lombards 


were treating him with contempt, and were saying, “ Let him come, this 


Charles, with his army of Franks; if he can, let him rescue you out of 
our hands; ” and then Gregory laments, and pleads with Charles thus: — 


“© unspeakable grief, that such sons so insulted should make no 
effort to defend their holy mother, the Church! Not that St. Peter 18 
unable to protect his successors, and to exact vengeance upon their 
oppressors, but the apostle is putting the faith of his followers to trial. 
Believe not the Lombard kings, that their only object is to punish their 
refractory subjects, the dukes of Spoleto and Benevento, whose only 
crime is that they will not join in the invasion and plunder of the 
Roman see. Send, O my Christian son, some faithful officer, who may 
report to you truly the condition of affairs here; who may behold with 
his own eyes the persecutions we are enduring, the humiliation of the 
Church, the desolation of our property, the sorrow of the pilgrims pee 
frequent our shrine. Close not your ears against our supplication, les 
St. Peter close against you the gates of heaven. I conjure you by the 
living and the true God, and by the keys of St. Peter, not to prefer the 
alliance of the Lombards to the love of the great apostle, but hasten, 
hasten to our succor that we may say with the prophet, ‘ The Lord oe 
heard us in the day of tribulation, the God of Jacob has protect 


Naga 


ae ae History of Latin Christianity,” book iv, chap. ix, pars. 14, 26. 
3t Jå., par. 24. ; 
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50. The ambassadors and the letters of the pope “were received by 
les with decent reverence; but the greatness of his occupations and 
shortness of his life, prevented his interference in the affairs of 
y, except by friendly and ineffectual mediation.”— Gibbon. But 
irs soon took such a turn in France that the long-cherished desire 


i of the papacy was rewarded with abundant fruition. Charles Martel 
"was simply duke or mayor of the palace, under the sluggard kings of 
France. He died Oct. 21, 741. Gregory III died November 27, of 


he same year, and was succeeded by — 
ZACHARIAS, NOV. 30, 741, TO MARCH 14, 752. 


9 immediate help coming from France, Zacharias made overtures 
t he Lombards, and a treaty of peace for twenty years was concluded 
ween the kingdom of Lombardy and “the dukedom of Rome.” 
51. Charles Martel left two sons, Carloman and Pepin. Carlo- 
i being the elder, was his successor in office; but he had been in 
ce but a little while, before he resigned it to his brother, and became 
ionk, a. D. 747. The late events in Italy, and the prestige which 
‘pope had gained by them, exerted a powerful influence in France; 
as the pope had already desired a league with Charles Martel, who, 
ough not possessing the title, held all the authority, of a king, 


Heepin, his successor, conceived the idea that perhaps he could secure 
; € papal sanction to his assuming the title of king with the author- 


hich he already possessed. Pepin therefore sent two ecclesiastics 
consult the pope as to whether he might not be king of France. 
harias returned answer “that the nation might lawfully unite, in 
same person, the title and authority of king; and that the unfortu- 
late Childeric, a victim of the public safety, should be degraded, shaved, 
onfined in a monastery for the remainder of his days. An answer 
able to their wishes was accepted by the Franks as the opinion 
a casuist, the sentence of a judge, or the oracle of a prophet; . . . 
c Pepin was exalted on a buckler by the suffrage of a free people, 
mstomed to obey his laws, and to march under his standard; ” and 
h 7, 752, was proclaimed king of the Franks.—Gibbon.** 
. Zacharias died March 14, the same year, and was succeeded by 


oa Decline and Fall,” chap. xlix, par. 12, 
"id., par. 13, 
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STEPHEN II 
who died the fourth day afterward, and before his consecration, and 
STEPHEN III» 


became pope, March 26. Astolph was now king of the Lombaras. He 
had openly declared himself the enemy of the pope; and was determined 
to make not only the territories of the exarchate, but those. of the pope, 
his own. The pope sent ambassadors, and the. treaty of peace was 
renewed for “forty years; ” “but in four months, the Lombard was 
again in arms. In terms of contumely and menace he demanded the 
instant submission of Rome, and the payment of a heavy personal trib- 
ute, a poll-tax on each citizen.” The pope again sent ambassadors 5 but 
they were treated with contempt, and Astolph invaded the territory of 
the exarchate, and laid siege to the capital, Ravenna. 

53. “ Eutychius, at this time exarch, defended the place for some 
time with great resolution and intrepidity; but, finding his men quite 
tired out, as the garrison was but small, by the repeated attacks of the 
enemy, and despairing of relief, he abandoned it at last, and returned, 


carrying with him what men and effects he could, by sea to Constanti- 


nople. Aistulphus, become thus master of the metropolis of the exar- 
chate, reduced, almost without opposition, the other cities, and all the 
Pentapolis, which he added to his kingdom; and raised, by that addi- 
tion, the power of the Lombards to the highest pitch it had yet attained 
to since the time they first entered Italy. Thus ended the exarchate of 
Ravenna; and, with the exarchate, the splendor of that ancient city, 
which had been ever since the time of Valentinian the seat of the 
emperors of the West, as it was afterward of the Gothic kings, and, 
upon their expulsion, of the exarchs, who residing there, had, for ie 
space of one hundred and eighty-seven years, maintained the power an 
authority of the emperors in the West.”— Bower.** 

54. Astolph, having thus supplanted the exarch, claimed as his suc 
cessor, the territories of the pope, even to Rome itself. The Eastern 
emperor sent an ambassador by way of Rome, with whom the pope sent 
his brother, to Astolph to ask him to send a representative to Constan- 
tinople to arrange terms between the Lombards and the Eastern Empire. 


37 * Lives of the Popes,” Stephen II, par. 3. 
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tolph sent them away with fair words; but seeing the pope intriguing 


c 
with the emperor, he sent a messenger to the pope and the Romans 


anding that they recognize his authority. They positively refused. 

“Astolph with his army approached Rome to enforce his demand. “The 

ope appealed to heaven, by tying a copy of the treaty, violated by 

| ste Iph, to the holy cross.”— Milman.** Astolph pressed the siege. 
‘The pope’s case was desperate again. 

55. He wrote to Pepin, but got no answer. In his distress he wrote 

D Constantinople, but much less from there was there an answer. 

n he determined to go personally to Pepin, and ask his help. There 

Present at the court of the pope an ambassador from the court of 

nce, under whose protection Stephen placed himself, and traveled 

o through the dominions of Astolph. Nov. 15, 752, he entered 

rench dominions. He was met on the frontier by one of the 

and a nobleman, with orders to conduct him to the court of the 

A hundred miles from the palace he was met by Prince Charles, 

rward the mighty Charlemagne, with other nobles who escorted 

(on his way. Three miles from the palace, the king himself, with 

vife and family, and an array of nobles, met Stephen. “ As the pope 

Poached, the king dismounted from his horse, and prostrated himself 


I ithe ground before him. He then walked by the side of the pope’s 


, ultrey. The pope and the ecclesiastics broke out at once into hymns of 
te sgiving, and so chanting as they went, reached the royal residence. 
96. “Stephen lost no time in adverting to the object of his visit. He 
ed the immediate interposition of Pepin to enforce the restora- 

St. Peter. . . . Pepin swore at once to fulfill all the requests 
pe.” ° “ He even made in advance a donation to St. Peter of 
Cities and territories, which were still under the rule of the 
s. The deed was solemnly delivered, and Pepin signed it, in 
name and that of his two sons, Charles and Carloman.”—De 
mmenin.*® As the winter rendered all military operations impracti- 
+ Pepin invited the pope “to Paris, where he took up his residence 
bbey of St. Denys.” 
Pepin had already been anointed by a bishop in France, but 
pată of Latin Christianity,” book iv, chap. xi, par. 24. 


par 25. 
“ History of the Popes,” Stephen III, par. 21, 
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this was not enough; the pope must anoint him too, and then upon 
this claim that the king of the Franks held his kingdom by the grace 
of the bishop of Rome. In the monastery of St. Denys, Stephen II 
placed the diadem on the head of Pepin, anointed him with the holy 
oil, confirmed the sovereignty in his house forever, and pronounced 
an eternal curse upon all who should attempt to name a king of 
France from any other than the race of Pepin. The pope was attacked 
with a dangerous sickness which kept him at the capital of France until 
the middle of 753. 

58. On this same occasion, the pope as the head of the restored 
republic of Rome, renewed to Pepin the Roman title and dignity of 
patrician, which, as well as that of consul, had been conferred upon 
Charles Martel. He also bestowed the same title upon the two sons of 
Pepin, “to pledge them to defend the holy city.” The insignia of 
the new office were the keys of the shrine of St. Peter, “as a pledge 
and symbol of sovereignty į” and a “holy ” banner which it was their 
“right and duty to unfurl ” in defense of the Church and city of Rome 

59. The emperor Leo died in 741, and was succeeded by his son, 
Constantine V, June 18. While Constantine was absent on an expedi: 
tion against the Saracens, a rival espoused the cause of the images, 
usurped the throne, and triumphantly restored the worship of the 
images. Constantine returned with his army and was victorious against 
the usurper and his cause. It had been the purpose of the emperor 
Leo “to pronounce the condemnation of images as an article of faith, 
and by the authority of the general council ;” and now his son fulfilled 
that purpose. He convened a general council at Constantinople iù 
154, composed of three hundred and thirty-eight bishops. After Fre 
months’ deliberations, in a long disquisition they rendered their 
“unanimous decree that all visible symbols of Christ, except in the 
eucharist, were either blasphemous or heretical; that image-worship 
was a corruption of Christianity and a renewal of paganism; that all 
such monuments of idolatry should be broken or erased; and that 
those who should refuse to deliver the objects of their private super- 
stition were guilty of disobedience to the authority of the Church and 
to the emperor.”— Gibbon.** 


41 “ Decline and Fall,” chap. xlix, par. 6. 
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. “The patient East abjured, with reluctance, her sacred images ; 
were fondly cherished and vigorously defended by the independ- 
zeal of the Italians.” *? The decree of the council was enforced 
| the power of the emperor in bitter persecution. He “demanded 
the bishops and of the most distinguished monks a written assent 
e decree of his synod. We do not learn that one single man 
z the bishops and secular clergy of the whole [Byzantine] king- 


n refused; but so much the more earnestly was opposition made 


my monks.”— Hefele.** 


61 - Meantime Astolph had persuaded Carloman to leave his mon- 
ry, and go to the court of Pepin to counteract the influence of 
€ pope, and if possible to win Pepin to the cause of the Lombards. 


unfortunate Carloman was at once imprisoned “ for life,” and 
was ended in a few days. In September and October, 753, 


M **Pin and the pope marched to Italy against Astolph, who took refuge 


They advanced to the walls of that city; and Astolph was 
purchase an ignominious peace, by pledging himself, on oath, 
re the territory of Rome. 


Pepin returned to his capital; and Stephen retired to Rome. 


it Pepin was no sooner well out of reach, than Astolph was under 


again, and on his way to Rome. He marched to the very gates 
city, and demanded the surrender of the pope. “ He demanded 
ìe Romans should give up the pope into his hands, and on these 


n only would he spare the city. Astolph declared he would not 
ve the pope a foot of land.” — Milman.** 


3. Stephen hurried away messengers with a letter to Pepin in 
the pope reminded him that St. Peter had promised him eternal 
return for a vow which he had made to make a donation to 
er. He told Pepin that he risked eternal damnation in not 


oe ng to fulfill his vow; and that as Peter had Pepin’s hand- 


to the vow, if he did not fulfill it, the apostle would present 

him in the day of judgment. Pepin did not respond, and a 
etter was dispatched in which the pope “ conjured him, by God 
$ holy mother, by the angels in heaven, by the apostles St. Peter 


+ Dar. 47, 43“ History of the Councils,” sec. cccxxxvii. 
“History of Latin Ohristianity,” Vol. ii, book iv, chap. xi, par. 28. 
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and St. Paul, and by the last day,” to hasten to the rescue of his holy 
mother, the Church, and promised him, if he would do so, “ victory over 
all the barbarian nations, and eternal life.” 

64. But even yet Pepin did not respond; and as Astolph was 
pressing closer and harder, the pope determined to have St. Peter him- 
self address the dilatory king. Accordingly, he sent now the follow- 
ing letter: — 

“ I, Peter the apostle, protest, admonish, and conjure you, the most 
Christian kings, Pepin, Charles, and Carloman, with all the hierarchy, 
bishops, abbots, priests, and all monks; all judges, dukes, counts, an 
the whole people of the Franks. The mother of God likewise adjures 
you, and admonishes and commands you, she as well as the thrones 
and dominions, and all the hosts of heaven, to save the beloved city of 
Rome from the detested Lombards. If ye hasten, I, Peter, the apostle, 
promise you my protection in this life and in the next, I will prepare 
for you the most glorious mansions in heaven, will bestow on you the 
everlasting joys of paradise. Make common cause with my people 
of Rome, and I will grant whatever ye may pray for. I conjure you 
not to yield up this city to be lacerated and tormented by the Lombards, 
lest your own souls be lacerated and tormented in hell, with the devil 
and his pestilential angels. Of all nations under heaven, the Franks 
are highest in the esteem of St. Peter; to me you owe all your vic- 
tories. Obey, and obey speedily, and, by my suffrage, our Lord Jesus 
Christ will give you in this life length of days, security, victory; ™ 
the life to come, will multiply his blessings upon you, among his saints 
and angels.” *° 

65. This aroused Pepin to the most diligent activity. Astolph 
heard that he was coming, and hastened back to his capital ; but scarcely 
had he reached it before Pepin was besieging him there. Astolph 
yielded at once, and gave up to Pepin the whole disputed territory. 
Representatives of the emperor of the East were there to demand that 
it be restored to him; but “Pepin declared that his sole object i 
the war was to show his veneration for St. Peter; ” and as the spoils 
of conquest, he bestowed the whole of it upon the pope — 4. D. 759. 
“ The representatives of the pope, who, however, always speak of g 
republic of Rome, passed through the land, receiving the homage ° 
the authorities, and the keys of the cities. The district comprehend 
Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Cesena, Sinigaglia, Tesi, Forlimpopoli, 
Forli with the Castle Sussibio, Montefeltro, Acerra, Monte di Lucano, 


45 Id., par. 31. 
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San Marino, Bobbio, Urbino, Cagli, Luciolo, Gubbio, Comachio, 
arni, which was severed from the dukedom of Spoleto.” +8 
6. Astolph was soon afterward killed while hunting. The suc- 
was disputed between Desiderius and Rachis. Desiderius 
_the throne by courting the influence of the pope, and in return 


he | f pe compelled him to agree to surrender to the papacy five cities, 
d the whole duchy of Ferrara besides. The agreement was after- 


id fulfilled, and these territories were added to the kingdom of the 


o glorified Pepin as a new Moses, who had freed Israel from the 


dage of Egypt. As Moses had confounded idolatry, so had Pepin 


nfour ded heresy; and he rapturously exclaimed, “ Thou, after God, 


r defender and aider. If all the hairs of our heads were tongues, 
d not give you thanks equal to your deserts.” When Constan- 
2 V learned that Pepin had bestowed upon the pope “ the exarchate 
Ravenna and Pentapolis,” he sent two ambassadors to Pepin to per- 
de him to restore those lands to the authority of the Eastern em- 
or. But, to his request, Pepin answered that “the Franks had 
Shed their blood for the Greeks, but for St. Peter and the salvation 
ir souls; and he would not, for all the gold in the world, take 
is promise made to the Roman Church.” Paul I “took every 
to work in opposition to the Byzantines;” and “in one of the 
Which Pope Paul now addressed to Pepin, he assured him that 
‘the affair of the images that was the principal cause of the great 

of the Greeks against Rome.”— Hefele.“ 
All the donations which Pepin had bestowed upon the papacy 
eived and held by the popes, under the pious fiction that they 
‘such holy uses as keeping up the lights in the churches, and 


ing the poor. But in fact they were held as the dominions. 


new sovereign State descended from the Roman republic, the 
uthority of which had now become merged in the pope, and by 
which the pope had already made Charles a Roman consul, 


471d., sec. cccxxxviii. 
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and Pepin a patrician. All these territories the pope ruled as sov- 
ereign. He “took possession as lord and master; he received the 
homage of the-authorities and the keys of the cities. The local or 
municipal institutions remained; but the revenue, which had before 
been received by the Byzantine crown, became the revenue of the 
Church: of that revenue the pope was the guardian, distributor, 
possessor.” — Milman.** 

69. In A. D. 768, Pepin died, and was succeeded by his two sons, 
Charles and Carloman. In 771 Carloman died, Charlemagne reigned. 
In 772 succeeded to the popedom — 


HADRIAN OR ADRIAN, FEB. 9, 772, TO DEC. 25, 795. 


70. Charlemagne was a no less devout Catholic than was Clovis 
before him. His wars against the pagan Saxons were almost wholly 
wars of religion; and his stern declaration that “ these Saxons must be 
Christianized or wiped out,” expresses the temper both of his religion 
and of his warfare. The enmity between the pope and the Lombards 
still continued; and the king of the Lombards invaded the territory. 
and took possession of some of the cities, which Pepin had bestowed 
upon the papacy. The pope immediately applied to Charlemagn 
reminding him of the obligation that was upon him ever since he i: 
his father Pepin had received of the pope the title and dignity 0 
patrician of Rome. Charlemagne marched immediately into Hy 
bardy, A. D. 773, and laid siege to Pavia, the Lombard capital: at the 
same time with a part of his army attacking the city of Verona. 

Y1. It was the month of October before Verona fell; and Pavia 
held out till the following summer. As Easter approached, oo 
magne decided to celebrate the festival in Rome. In the month 0 
March, “attended by a great many bishops, abbots, and other ecclesias- 
tics, who had accompanied him into Italy, as well as officers p 
persons of distinction,” he made his journey to the renowned city. y 
soon as the pope knew the road upon which Charlemagne was j 
“he sent all the magistrates and judges of the city, with their ha p 
and the badges of their respective offices, to meet him at thirty j : 
distance, and attend him the remaining part of his journey. 


48 Td., par. 41. 
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m the gate he was received by all the militia of Rome under 
and a procession of children carrying branches of olive trees 
r hands and singing his praises.. After them appeared at some 

mce the crosses that were carried according to custom before the 
is and the Roman patricians, in their public entries. As soon 
saw the crosses, Charlemagne alighted from his horse, with all 
tinue, and, attended by his own nobility and the Roman, went 
t, amidst the loud acclamations of the people crowding from all 


t to see him, the rest of the way to the Vatican. 
4 . “ As for the pope, he, with the whole body of the clergy, had 


red to the church of the Vatican early in the morning to await 


re the arrival of the king, and conduct him in person to the tomb 
at. Peter. Charlemagne being arrived at the foot of the steps lead- 


p to the church, kneeled down and kissed the first step; and 
ontinued kneeling down and kissing each step as he ascended. 
entry of the church he was received by the pontiff in all the 
ous attire of his pontifical ornaments. They embraced each other 
i great tenderness; and the king holding the popes right hand 


of the Lord? The pope conducted the king straight to the 
sion; that is, to the supposed tomb of St. Peter; and there 
Strating themselves both on the ground, they returned thanks to 
Prince of the apostles for the great advantage the king had, by his 


€ in the Vatican, when Hadrian coming to the main point put 
in mind of the promise which King Pepin, his father, 
himself had made at Chiersi to his holy predecessor, 
ephen, extolled the generosity of his predecessors and his own 
apostolic see, the merit they had thereby acquired, and the reward 
j on that account reserved for them in heaven; and earnestly 
him as he tendered his happiness in this world and the other, 
m his former promise or donation ; to cause all the places mėn- 
therein to be delivered up without further delay to St. Peter; 
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and to secure forever the possession of them to that apostle and a 
Church. Charlemagne readily complied with the desire of the ais 
and having caused the former instrument of donation to be read, e 
ordered Etherius, his chaplain and notary, to draw up another. This 
new instrument he signed himself; and, requiring all the bishops, 
abbots, and other great men who had attended him:to Rome; to e 
it, with his own hand he laid it thus signed, kissing A with grea 
respect and devotion, on the body of St. Peter.” — Bower.’ 

74. This document has been so utterly lost, that it is impossible to 
know just what was included in the donation. It was more to pa 
interest of the papacy that it should be lost, than that it should 
preserved. If it were preserved, the claims of the papacy could p 
confined to its specified limits: while if it were utterly lost, they ge 
under it claim at least everything within the bounds of all Italy. ~ 
this has actually been done: “ It is said to have comprehended the who 
of Italy, the exarchate of Ravenna from Istria to the frontien K 
Naples, including the Island of Corsica.” — Milman. It is know 


that at least the dukedom of Spoleto was added to the territories already | 


named in the donation of Pepin. “ Charlemagne made this a 
as lord by conquest over the Lombard kingdom, and the territory © 
he exarchate.” 5° 

ie Charlemagne returned to the siege of Pavia, which he ges 
so hard that the city soon fell. Desiderius, the Lombard e 
obliged to surrender “and deliver up himself, with his wife p "i 
ter, to Charlemagne upon condition, for the conqueror would gi 
no other, that their lives were spared. Charlemagne took them fs? 
him into France, and confined them, according to some gige p 
to Liege and afterward to the monastery of Corbie, where Desi p p 
is said to have spent the rest of his life in fasting, in praying, an AY 
other good works. Thus ended the reign of the Lombard Aer s 
Italy two hundred and six years after they had made themselves a 
ters of that country. I say the reign of the Lombard princes ; g ae 
erly speaking, that kingdom did not end now, Charlemagne eee 
assumed, upon the surrender of Pavia and the captivity of Desi , 


49 “Lives of the Popes,” Hadrian, pars. 13, 14. 
60 “ History of Latin Ohbristianity,” Vol. ii, book iv, chap. xii, pars. 15, 16. 
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itle of King of the Lombards, and left the people in the same con- 


dition he found them ; so that the monarch was changed, but no altera- 
n was made in the monarchy. 


“As Charlemagne claimed the kingdom of the Lombards by 
f conquest, he caused himself, soon after the reduction of Pavia, 
crowned king of Lombardy by the archbishop of Milan at a place 
Modastia, about ten miles from that city. Of that ceremony 
d the following account in the Ordo Romanus, a very ancient 
+ The new king was led out of his chamber by several bishops 


he church ; and being conducted to the high altar, the archbishop, 
T some solemn prayers, asked the people whether th 


ey were willing 
ect themselves to Charles, and with constant fidelity obey his 


nds? The people answering that they were willing, the bishop 
his head, breast, shoulders, and arms, praying that the new 
ight be successful in his wars, and happy in his issue. He then 
m with a sword, put bracelets on his arms, and gave him a 
ring, and a scepter; and having placed the crown on ‘his head 
him through the choir to the throne, and having seated him there 
iven him the kiss of peace, he celebrated divine service.” 
- Having thus completed the conquest of Lombardy and placed 
8 own head the iron crown of that kingdom, “ Charlemagne’s first 
er the reduction of Pavia, was to put the pope in possession of 
Places that had been yielded to him by his father or himself; 
- exarchate, the Pentapolis, and the dukedom of Spoleto, which, 
» continued to be governed by its own dukes. Thus the popes 
ast the satisfaction, the so-long-wished-for satisfaction, of seeing 
bards humbled, and no longer able to control them in their ambi- 
ews; the emperors driven almost out of Italy; and themselves 
by the spoils of both... . Charlemagne, having thus settled 
ts of Italy to the entire satisfaction of the pope and his own, 
he mountains in the month of August of the present year 
and returned to France.”— Bower.*1 
n exactly the papal, the feudal, form of temporal government, 
took possession of the exarchate, seemingly with the power 
vileges of a temporal prince. Throughout the exarchate of 
ives of the Popes,” Hadrian, par. 16, note 17. 
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Ravenna he had ‘his men, who were judged by magistrates of his 
appointment, owed him fealty, and could not leave the land without 
his special permission. Nor are these only ecclesiastics, subordinate e 
his spiritual power (that spiritual supremacy Hadrian indeed asserte 

to the utmost extent: Rome had a right of judicature over all 
churches) ; but his language to Charlemagne is that of a feudal suzerain 
also: ‘As your men are not allowed to come to Rome without your per- 
mission and special letter, so my men must not be allowed to appear 
at the court of France without the same credentials from me. The 
same allegiance which the subjects of Charlemagne owed to him, m 
to be required from the subjects of the see of Rome to the pope. Le 


him be thus admonished: We are to remain in the service, and under : 


the dominion, of the blessed apostle St. Peter to the end of the world.’ 
The administration of justice was. in the pope’s name; and not only 
the ecclesiastical dues, and the rents of estates forming part of the 
patrimony of St. Peter, the civil revenue likewise came into his iw 
ury. Hadrian bestows on Charlemagne as a gift, the marbles an 


mosaics of the imperial palace in Ravenna: that palace apparently his | 


isputed property. 
ue ee ne ie ja claimed over the exarchate and my 
whole territory included in the donation of Pepin and pha : 
with all which the ever-watchful pope was continually adding (par 8 
of the old Sabine territory, of Campania and of Capua) to the 
mediate jurisdiction of the papacy. Throughout these territories a 
old Roman institutions remained under the pope as patrician ; the patr 
cian seemed tantamount to imperial authority. The city of Rome alone 
maintained, with the form, somewhat of the independence of a republic. 
Hadrian, with the power, assumed the magnificence of a great poter 
His expenditure in Rome more especially, as became his charac i 
on the religious buildings, was profuse. Rome with the inerenti aa 
the papal revenues, began to resume more of her ancient splendor. 
Milman.”? 

80. In 776 Charlemagne was obliged by a Lombard revolt to = 
again to Italy. His motions were, however, so prompt and viso 
that it was not necessary for him to remain there long. In 780, ag@ 

62" History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. ii, book iv, chap. xii, pars. 19, 20. 
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ause of a Lombard revolt, and also because the archbishop of Ra- 
nna had laid claim to the exarchate in opposition to the pope, he was 
iged to go again to Italy. This time he went even to Rome, where 
e again celebrated Easter, 781, with the pope; and had his son Carlo- 
1, who was five years old, baptized by the pope; and both his sons 
loman and Louis anointed kings —Carloman of Lombardy, Louis 
\quitaine. 
_ 81. During all these years, the Iconoclastic War had gone on between 
le Hast and the West. Constantine V had died Sept. 14, 775, and had 


ive I en succeeded by his son, Leo IV, who largely relieved the pressure 


hich Constantine had continuously held, against the worship of 
s. He died Sept. 8, 780, and was succeeded by his son, Con- 


7 Constantine, his mother Irene became his guardian, and began 
uigently to work for the restoration of the images. She opened cor- 


Tespondence with Pope Hadrian I, who “exhorted her continually to 
this.” 53 


But since the image worship had been abolished by a gen- 
‘council, it was only by a general council that image worship could 
rinally restored. It took considerable time to bring this about, 

hat it was not till 787 that the council was convened. 
82. This council, called also the seventh general council, was held 
ice, in Asia, especially for the prestige that would accrue to it by 
name of the second Council of Nice. It was held Sept. 24 to Oct. 
«D. 787. “The iconoclasts appeared, not as judges, but as crimi- 
or penitents; the scene was decorated by the legates of Pope 
3, and the Eastern patriarchs; the decrees were framed by the 
t, Tarasius, and ratified by the acclamations and subscriptions 
ree hundred and fifty bishops. They unanimously pronounced 
the worship of images is agreeable to Scripture and reason, to the 

fs and councils of the Church.”— Gibbon.” 

83. The closing words of the decree of the council are as follows: — 


his argument promotive of image worship the pope used Heb. 11:21—Jacob 
th the sons of Joseph and “worshiped: upon the top of his staff,” making it sup- 
8 worship by casting out the preposition so as to read: “ worshiped the top of his 
Bower's “ Lives of the Popes,” Hadrian, par. 40, And so it reads in the Catholic 


mh vO-d LY. i Y > 
M“ Decline and Fall,” chap, xlix, par. 17. 
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R ht by the Lord, the apostles, and the prophets, that 
we ak i sue ana praise before all, the holy “ie earings Y who 3 
exalted above all heavenly pte A “Spe eager pee = f ie 

and martyrs, the holy doctors, è 
rae golds of their intercession, which can make ve scope 
to God if we walk virtuously. Moreover, we venerate also the ap : 
the sacred and life-giving cross and the relics of the saints, an a 
the sacred and venerable rit sa pen e ae Den, aer 5 ` 
ient tradition o e holy Catho j i 
of ye ily wether who received these images, and ordered ors to 3 
set up in all churches everywhere. These are the represen y pe 
our Incarnate Saviour Jesus Christ, then of our us pain x y : 
quite holy God-bearer, and of the unembodied angels, w a aren P 
eared to the righteous in human form; also the pictures o : e pii 
Soi prophets, martyrs, etc., that we may be reminded by t a es fi 
sentation of the original, and may be led to a certain participation 
His holiness.” 


84. “This decree was subscribed by all present, even by the priors 
of monasteries and some monks. The two papal legates added to a 
subscription the remark, that they received all who had been ee 
from the impious heresy of the enemies of images.”— Hefele. 


council was not content with this formal and solemn subscription. ` 


With one voice they broke out into a long acclamation, ‘ We all believe, 
we all assent, we all subscribe. This is the faith of the apostles, pis 
is the faith of the Church, this is the faith of the orthodox, this is the 
faith of all the world. We, who adore the Trinity, worship m 
Whoever does not the like, anathema upon him! Anathema on a 
who call images idols! Anathema on all who communicate with aa 
who do not worship images! Anathema upon Theodorus, falsely ca a 
bishop of Ephesus; against Sisinnius, of Perga, against Basilius po 
the ill-omened name! Anathema against the new Arius Nestorius a vi 
Dioscorus, Anastasius; against Constantine and Nicetas (the wr 
clast patriarchs of Constantinople)! Everlasting glory to the or ai 
Germanus, to John of Damascus! To Gregory of Rome everlas 
glory! Everlasting glory to the preachers of truth!” 5° A 
85. “In the West, Pope Adrian I accepted and announce ye 
decrees of the Nicene assembly, which is now revered by the Catho 4 
as the seventh in rank of the general councils.” “For the honor 


55“ History of the Councils,” sec. cecli. i 
56 Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity,” book iy, chap. viii, par. 27. 


torial donations 


l d the pope quaffed together 
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odoxy, at least the orthodoxy of the Roman Church, it is somewhat 

rtunate that the two princes [Constantine and Trene] who con- 

d the two councils of N ice, are both stained with the blood of their 
8.” — Gibbon.’ 


. In the year 787 Charlemagne went again to Italy, took six 


d ies — Sora, Arces, Aquino, Arpino, Theano, and Capua — of the duke- 


lom of Beneventum, and added them to his already immense terri- 


to the papacy. In the year 795 Pope Hadrian died, 
y was immediately succeeded by — 

e LEO III, DEC. 26, 795, TO JAN. 24, 817, 
to in the year 799 made a journey to France, and w 


as royally re- 
tived and entertained by Charlemagne. 


At a royal banquet, the king 

“their rich wines with convivial glee.” 
tlman.** 

+ And now Charlemagne’s conquests were finished. He wore the 

lof the Frankish kingdom, and the iron crown of the kingdom 

mbardy. In addition to these two kingdoms, he was the ruler of 

t region, in which dukedoms were almost as large as kingdoms: 

of which had indeed been kingdoms. He was the one great sov- 

Br in Europe; and the one great defender of the Church. Why 

m should he not be emperor? He and his father and his grand- 

m had all been made by the popes patricians of Rome. And now 

hatlemagne was so much greater than when he was made patri- 

d so much greater than was either his father or his grand- 

When they were made patricians; why should he not have a 

er dignity? If a mere king of France could deserve to be a 

nh of Rome, did not that same king of France when also king 

mbardy and sovereign of vast territories besides, deserve a dignity 

greater than that of patrician as his power was now greater 

n he was only king of France? There were only two dignities 

than that of patrician — consul and emperor; and that of .con- 

ell as that of patrician had been bestowed on Charles Martel 

Was not even a king. Therefore for Charlemagne what appro- 

ignity remained but that of emperor ? 


Decline and Fall,” chap. xlix, par. 18. 


ory of Latin Ohristianity,” Vol ii, book iv, chap. xii, par. 26. 
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88. In the year 800 Charlemagne made a journey to Rome. He 
arrived in the city November 23, and remained there through the win- 
ter, and till after Easter. On Christmas day, A. p. 800, magnificent 
services were held. Charlemagne appeared not in the dress of his 
native country, but in that of a patrician of Rome, which honor he, 
as both his father and his grandfather, had received from the pope. 
Thus arrayed, the king with all his court, his nobles, and the people, 
and the whole clergy of Rome, attended the services. “The pope him- 
self chanted the mass; the full assembly were wrapped in profound 
devotion. At the close the pope rose, advanced toward Charles with a 
splendid crown in his hands, placed it upon his brow, and proclaimed 
him Cesar Augustus.” The dome of the great church “ resounded 
with the acclamations of the people, ‘ Long life and victory to Charles, 
the most pious Augustus, crowned by God the great and pacific em- 
peror of the Romans.’” Then the head and body of Charlemagne were 
anointed with the “holy oil” by the hands of the pope himself, and 
the services were brought to a close.*® In return for all this, Charle- 
magne swore to maintain the faith, the powers, and the privileges of 


the Church; and to recognize the spiritual dominion of the pope, — 


throughout the limits of his empire. 

89. It would be a sheer ignoring of the native far-seeing craftiness 
of the papacy, to suppose that this deduction had not occurred to a 
popes who witnessed Charlemagne’s wonderful career. This would be 
true even though there were nothing but that amazing career, be 
which the papacy might be expected to build. But in addition to this 
there are in the course of the papacy unquestionable facts which prag 
tically demonstrate that it was a deeply laid scheme for the exaltation 
of the papacy, its secret working traceable far back in her a 
course. W “a 

90. The conferring of the dignity of patrician, as well as tha 
consul, was a prerogative that pertained to the Roman emperor pee 
For the pope then to confer such a dignity was in itself first to an 
that the pope occupied the place of emperor, and possessed an ot 
that included that of emperor. This is exactly what was claimed. i 
have seen that even while the Roman Empire yet remained, Pope 

69 7d., par. 31, and Gibbon’s ‘“‘ Decline and Fall,” chap. xlix, par. 20. 
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€ Great, 440-461, declared that the former Rome was but the promise 


on 


‘the latter Rome; that the glories of the former were to be repro- 


uced in Catholic Rome; that Romulus and Remus were but the pre- 


ors of Peter and Paul, and the successors of Romulus therefore the 
sors of the successors of Peter; and that as the former Rome 


d ruled the world, so the latter by the see of the holy blessed Peter 


d of the world would dominate the earth. This conception was 

lost by the papacy. And when the Roman Empire had in itself 

ed, and only the papacy survived the ruin and firmly held place 
power in Rome, the capital, how much stronger and with the more 
tude would that conception be held and asserted. 


~ 91. This conception was also intentionally and systematically de- 


Moped. The Scriptures were industriously studied and ingeniously 


erted to maintain it. By a perverse application of the Levitical 
em of the Old Testament, the authority and eternity of the Roman 
sthood was established; and by perverse deductions “from the New 
ament, the authority and eternity of Rome herself was established.” 
t taking the ground that she was the only true continuation of 
inal Rome, upon that the papacy took the ground that wherever 
New Testament cited or referred to the authority of original Rome, 
Was meant, because she was the true, and the only true, continua- 
of original Rome. Accordingly, where the New Testament enjoins 
hission to the powers that be, or obedience to governors, it means 
pacy; because the only power and the only governors that then 
were Roman. And since even Christ had recognized the authority 
ate who was but the representative of Rome, who should dare 
egard the authority of the papacy, the true continuation of that 
ity to which even the Lord from heaven had submitted? “ Every 
€ Was seized on where submission to the powers that be is en- 
; every instance cited where obedience had actually been ren- 
to imperial officials: special emphasis being laid on the sanction 
Christ himself had given to Roman dominion by pacifying the 
through Augustus, by being born at the time of the taxing, by 
tribute to Cæsar, by saying to Pilate, ‘ Thou couldest have no 

T at all against me except it were given thee from above,’ ” $0 


Bryce, “The Holy Roman Empire,” chap. vii, par. 17, 
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92. The power that was usurped by the popes upon these perver- 
sions of Scripture, was finally confirmed by a specific and absolute 
forgery. This “most stupendous of all the medieval forgeries” con- 
sisted of “the Imperial Edict of Donation,” or “the Donation of Con- 
stantine.” “Itself a portentous falsehood, it is the most unimpeachable 
evidence of the thoughts and beliefs of the priesthood which framed 
it. . . . It tells how Constantine the Great, cured of his leprosy by 
the prayers of Sylvester, resolved, on the fourth day after his bap- 
tism, to forsake the ancient seat for a new capital on the Bosphorus, 
lest the continuance of the secular government should cramp the free- 
dom of the spiritual; and how he bestowed therewith upon the pope 
and his successors the sovereignty over Italy and the countries of the 
West. But this was not all, although this is what historians, in admi- 
ration of its splendid audacity, have chiefly dwelt upon. The edict 
proceeds to grant to the Roman pontiff and his clergy a series of dig- 
nities and privileges, all of them enjoyed by the emperor and his Senate, 
all of them showing the same desire to make the pontifical a copy of 


the imperial office. The pope is to inhabit the Lateran palace, to wear | 


the diadem, the collar, the purple cloak, to carry the scepter, and to be 
attended by a body of chamberlains. Similarly his clergy are to ride 
on white horses, and receive the honors and immunities of the Senate 
and patricians. The notion which prevails throughout, that the chief 
of the religious society must be in every point conformed to his proto- 
type, the chief of the civil, is the key to all the thoughts and acts of 
the Roman clergy: not less plainly seen in the details of papal cere- 
monial, than in the gigantic scheme of papal legislation.”— Bryce.” 

93. The document tells how that “Constantine found Sylvester in 
one of the monasteries on Mount Soracte, and having mounted him on 
a mule, he took hold of his bridle rein, and, walking all the way, the 
emperor conducted Sylvester to Rome, and placed him on the papal 
throne ;” and then, as to the imperial gift, says: — 

“We attribute to the see of Peter, all the dignity, all the glory 
all the authority, of the imperial power. Furthermore we give to Syt- 


vester and to his successors our palace of the Lateran, which is in 
testably the finest palace on earth; we give him our crown, our mite, 


61“ The Holy Roman Empire,” chap. vii, pars, 8, 9. 


ares 
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diadem, and all our imperial vestments; we transfer to him the 
ial dignity. We bestow on the holy pontiff in free gift the city 


£ Rome, and all the Western cities of Italy. To cede precedence to 


m, we divest ourselves of our authority over all these provinces; 
we withdraw from Rome, transferring the seat of our empire to 
mantium: inasmuch as it is not proper that an earthly emperor 


' 


he uld preserve the least authority where God hath established the head 


s religion.” °? 


. This forgery was committed in these very times of the intrigues 
= popes with Pepin and Charlemagne against the Lombards and 
thority of the Eastern Empire as represented in the West in the 
rehate of Ravenna. It was first produced as a standard of appeal 
%6; and in the dense ignorance in which the papacy had whelmed 
rope, it was easy to maintain it. And this is the great secret of 


l@ marvelous success of the popes in securing to the papacy the 


se donations of the Italian and Lombard cities and territories 
epin and Charlemagne. And with such inveterate views of her 
possession of the imperial dignity and prerogatives, to do with 

would, to bestow upon whom she pleased, it is easy enough to 
stand that she would anxiously watch the conquering career of 
emagne, or of any other who might appear, and would carefully 
ate his friendship ready to make use of him at the opportune 
mt, to flatter his ambition and exalt her own dignity and power 
ercising the prerogative of creating emperors. 
. Just at this time also there occurred another circumstance 


lich perfectly opened the way for the papacy to take this mighty 
be 


D: the Eastern Empire had fallen absolutely to a woman. It was 
d to be utterly illegitimate for a woman to reign as empress. Before 


is, women had exercised the imperial authority; yet it was always 


aled under the name of a husband or a minor son. But in 797 


‘the mother of Constantine VI and widow of the emperor Leo 
tho from 780 to 790 had reigned as regent, deposed her son, and 
S eyes put out with such barbarity that in a few days afterward he 
“Upon his death Irene was proclaimed empress. And thus, what 
er before happened, did the empire fall to the distaff.” — Bower.* 


Wylie’s “ History of Protestantism,” book i, chap. iii, par. 14. 
Lives of the Popes,” Leo ITI, par. 26. 
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And into the breach caused by the usurpation of Irene, 797-802, Pope 
Leo III pressed himself with the crowning of Charlemagne as emperor, 
and, thus, with the restoration of the Western Empire. 

96. When Odoacer with the Senate in 476 abolished the Western 
Empire, “he did not abolish it as a separate power, but caused it to 
be reunited with or sunk into the Eastern.” He sent the imperial 
insignia to the Eastern emperor, with the statement that one emperor 
was sufficient: “so that from that time there was, as there had been 
before Diocletian, a single undivided Roman Empire.” And now when 
by the usurpation of Irene there was no Eastern emperor and Charle- 
magne is crowned emperor, it was held to be the transference of the 
empire once more to its original and rightful place in the West. And 
thus Charlemagne was always in the fiction “held to be the legitimate 
successor, not of Romulus Augustus, but of Leo IV, Heraclius, Jus- 
tinian, Aracadius, and the whole Eastern line. And hence it is that 
in all the annals of the time, and of many succeeding centuries, the 
name of Constantine VI, the sixty-seventh in order from Augustus, 


is followed without a break by that of Charles, the sixty-eighth.” Leo 


and Charlemagne professed that they were “ but legitimately filling 
up the place of the deposed Constantine the Sixth: the people of the 
imperial city exercising their ancient right of choice, their bishop his 
right of consecration.”— Bryce. 

97. Thus the assumption of the papacy in the crowning of Charle- 
magne emperor, was not merely the assumption of power and pre- 
rogative to create an emperor in itself: it was nothing less than the 
enormous assumption of all the power and prerogative of the whole 
original Roman Empire, and the re-establishment of it in its own origi- 
nal capital — Rome. And though for the immediate occasion, Charle- 
magne was the convenient means by which this enormous assumption 
was made to prevail; and though through later occasions, Charle- 
magne’s successors were the means by which that enormous assumption 
was maintained; yet these were indeed only the occasional means of the 
papacy’s attaining to that supreme height of arrogance at which she 
would hold as entirely of herself all the power and prerogative of that 
enormous assumption, and, “ arrayed with sword and crown and scepter,” 

6t“ The Holy Roman Empire,” chap. v, par. 10, 


AN IMPERIAL THEOGRAOY. 


ld shout aloud to the assembled multitude, “I am CÆSAR — I am 
R ! 2 


eyed him, endeavoring to harmonize and correct them, and issued 
pitulary singular in subject and in tone. All persons within his 
inions, as well ecclesiastical as civil, who have already sworn alle- 
ace to him as king, are thereby commanded to swear to him afresh 
sar; and all who have never yet sworn, down to the age of 
shall now take the same oath. ‘At the same time it shall be 
Bene! to all what is the force and meaning of this oath, 

i much more it includes than a mere promise of fidelity to the 
larch’s person. Firstly, it binds those who swear it, to live, each 
ke ery one of them, according to his strength and knowledge, in 
holy service of God; since the lord emperor can not extend over 
5 care and discipline. Secondly, it binds them neither by force 
aud to seize or molest any of the goods or servants of the crown. 

y, to do no violence nor treason toward the Holy Church, or 


i dows, or orphans, or strangers, seeing that the lord emperor has 


1 appointed after the Lord and His saints, the protector and de- 
der of all such. Then in similar fashion purity of life is prescribed 
monks; homicide, the neglect of hospitality, and other offenses 
; nounced, the notions of sim and crime being intermingled and 

‘identified in a way to which no parallel can be found, unless 
\ e in the Mosaic Code. .. . The whole cycle of social and moral 
ris deduced from the EIT a of obedience to the visible auto- 

ead of the Christian State. 

i “In most of Charles’s words and deeds, nor less distinctly in 
y tings of his adviser Alcuin, may be discerned the working of 
‘Same theocratic ideas. Among his intimate friends he chose to 


. ed by the name of David, exercising in reality all the powers 
th Jewish king; presiding over this kingdom of God upon earth 
er as a. second Constantine or Theodosius than in the spirit and tra- 
l of the Julii or the Flavii. Among his measures there are two 
particular recall the first Christian emperor. As Constantine 
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founds, so Charles erects on a firmer basis, the connection of Church 
and State. Bishops and abbots are as essential a part of rising feudal- 
ism as counts and dukes. Their benefices are held under the same 


conditions of fealty and the service in war of their vassal tenants, not ` 


of the spiritual person himself: they have similar rights of jurisdiction, 
and are subject alike to the imperial missi. The monarch tries often 
to restrict the clergy, as persons, to spiritual duties; quells the insubor- 
dination of monasteries; endeavors to bring the seculars into a monas- 
tic life by instituting and regulating chapters. But after granting 
wealth and power, the attempt was vain: his strong hand withdrawn, 
they laughed at control. Again, it was by him first that the payment 
of tithes, for which the priesthood had long been pleading, was made 
compulsory in Western Europe, and the support of the ministers of 
religion intrusted to the laws of the State.”— Bryce.” 

100. “ Thus the holy Roman Church and the holy Roman Empire 
are one and the same thing, in two aspects; and Catholicism, the prin- 
ciple of the universal Christian society, is also Romanism: that is, 


rests upon Rome as the origin and type of its universality ; manifesting . 


itself in a mystic dualism which corresponds to the two natures of its 
Founder. As divine and eternal, its head is the pope, to whom souls 
have been intrusted; as human and temporal, the emperor, commis- 
sioned to rule men’s bodies and acts. In nature and compass the gov- 
ernment of these two potentates is the same, differing only in the 
sphere of its working; and it matters not whether we call the pope a 
spiritual emperor, or the emperor a secular pope. 


101. “ This is the one perfect and self-consistent scheme of the union. 


of Church and State; for, taking the absolute coincidence of their 
limits to be self-evident, it assumes the infallibility of their joint gov 
ernment, and derives, as a corollary from that infallibility, the duty of 
the civil magistrate to root out heresy and schism no less than to pun- 
ish treason and rebellion. It is also the scheme which, granting the 
possibility of their harmonious action, places the two powers in that 
relation which gives each of them its maximum strength. But by 4 
law to which it would be hard to find exceptions, in proportion as the 
State became more Christian, the Church, who to work out her pur 
~~ 8""The Holy Roman Empire,” chap. v, pars. 8, 9 from end. 


ECCLESIASTICAL POSITION OF THE EMPEROR. 


had assumed worldly forms, became by the contact rornien 
ually weaker.” 68 
. As to the relationship of the emperor and the pope “no better . 
tions can be desired than those to be found in the office for the 
al coronation at Rome, too long to be transcribed here, but well 
of an attentive study. The rights prescribed in it are rights 


cration to a religious office: the emperor, besides the sword, 
, and scepter of temporal power, receives a ring as the symbol 
§ faith, is ordained a subdeacon, assists the pope in celebrating 
partakes as a clerical person of the communion in both kinds, 
titted a canon of St. Peter and St. John Lateran... . 


yer ror Swears to cherish and defend the holy Roman Church and her 
Op. ... Among the emperor’s official titles there occur these: 
Head i Christendom,” ‘Defender and Advocate of the Christian 


> “Temporal Head of the Faithtal,’ “Prabeoto of Paionia dad 
3 Catholic Faith.’ ” $7 


Id., chap. vii, pars. 12, 13. 


Id., chap. vii, par. 16. 
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‘CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PAPACY AND THE BARBARIANS. 


NOTHER important and suggestive specification concerning the 
A Ecclesiastical Empire is that “a host was given him .. . by 
reason of transgression.” ‘Transgression is simply sin, because “ sin 
is the transgression of the law.” Therefore, this statement in Daniel 
is in itself the original suggestion from which Paul wrote his expres- 
sion, “the man of sin.” It was by sin, by reason of transgression by 
courting the elements of sin and playing into the hands of trans- 
gressors, that the man of sin gathered to himself the “host” which 
gave to him the power that has ever characterized his sway. 


2. By apostasy in doctrine, in discipline, in philosophy, in rites, the - 


Catholic Church had gathered to herself such a host that she was able 
to crowd herself upon the Roman State, to its ruin. And, now, still 
by reason of transgression, she gathers to herself another host — even 
the host of barbarians — by means of which she will exalt herself to 
the headship of the world. This is usually spoken of as the converswn 
of the barbarians; but, by every evidence in the case, it is manifest that 
such a term is a misnomer. A host gained only by reason, by means, 
of transgression, could be only a host gathered from the elements of 
iniquity, by means of iniquity; and the working of the power be 
gained could be only the working of iniquity: even as described “ the 
mystery of iniquity.” 

3. Ever since the time of Constantine, the god and saviour of the 
Catholics had been the god of battle; and no surer way to the eternal 
rewards of martyrdom could be taken than by being killed in a riot 12 
behalf of the orthodox faith, or to die by punishment inflicted for such 
proceeding, as in the case of that riotous monk who attempted to mul 
der Orestes. It was easy, therefore, for the heathen barbarians, whose 


1Dan. 8:12. 
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god was the god of battle, and whose greatest victory and surest 

to the halls of the warrior god, was to die in the midst of the 
of bloody battle,— it was easy for such people as this to become 
ed to the god of battle of the Catholics. A single bloody vic- 


y would turn the scale, and issue in the conversion of a whole nation. 
4 As early as A. D. 430, the Huns making inroads into Gaul, 


afflicted the Burgundians, who finding impotent the power 
own god, determined to try the Catholic god. They therefore 
presentatives to a neighboring city in Gaul, requesting the Cath- 
hop to receive them. The bishop required them to fast for a 
during which time he catechised them, and then baptized them. 
afterward the Burgundians found the Huns without a leader, 
ddenly falling upon them at the disadvantage, confirmed their 
ion by the slaughter of ten thousand of the enemy. Thereupon 
ole nation embraced the Catholic religion “ with fiery zeal.”— 
* Afterward, however, when about the fall of the empire, 
Visigoths under Euric asserted their dominoin over all Spain, and 
ater part of Gaul, and over the Burgundians too, they deserted 


LT 


th Catholic Church, and adopted the Arian faith. 


. Yet Clotilda, a niece of the Burgundian king, “was educated ” 
profession of the Catholic faith. She married Clovis, the pagan 
of the pagan Franks, and strongly persuaded him to become a Cath- 
All her pleadings were in vain, however, till A. D. 496, when in 
eat battle with the Alemanni, the Franks were getting the worst 
conflict, in the midst of the battle Clovis vowed that if the victory 
1 be theirs, he would become a Catholic. The tide of battle 
. 3 the victory was won, and Clovis was a Catholic. Clotilda hur- 
way a messenger with the glad news to the bishop of Rheims, 
game to baptize the new convert. 
But after the battle was over, and the dangerous crisis was past, 
Was not certain whether he wanted to be a Catholic. He said 
consult his warriors; he did so, and they signified their readi- 
) adopt the same religion as their king. He then declared that 
3 convinced of the truth of the Catholic faith, and preparations 


story of Latin Christianity,” book ii, chap, ii, par. 21; Socrates’s ‘* Ecclesiastical 
book vii, chap. xxx. 
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were at once made for the baptism of the new Constantine, Christmas 
day, a. D. 496. “ To impress the minds of the barbarians, the baptismal 
ceremony was performed with the utmost pomp. The church was hung 
with embroidered tapestry and white curtains; odors of incense like airs 
of paradise, were diffused around; the building blazed with countless 
lights. When the new Constantine knelt in the font to be cleansed Re 
the leprosy of his heathenism, ‘ Fierce Sicambrian, said the bishop, a 
thy neck; burn what thou hast adored, adore what thou one burne ; 
Three thousand Franks followed the example of Clovis. — Milman 
Y. The pope sent Clovis a letter congratulating him on his con 
version. As an example of the real value of Bip religious pae 
it may be well to state that some time after his baptism, the i: K 
delivered a sermon on the crucifixion of the Saviour; and while i 
dwelt upon the cruelty of the Jews in that transaction, Clovis por ; 
“If I had been there with my faithful Franks, they would not hav 
dared to do it!” “If unscrupulous ambition, undaunted valor and enter- 
prise, and desolating warfare, had been legitimate means for the ee 
gation of pure Christianity, it could not have found a better champi 


than Clovis. For the first time the diffusion of belief in the nature of 


the Godhead became the avowed pretext for the invasion of a nie 
territory.” — Milman.* “His ambitious reign was a perpetual vio i 
of moral and Christian duties; his hands were stained with jee i 
peace as well as in war; and as soon as Clovis had dismissed a syn n 
the Gallican Church, he calmly assassinated all the princes of the Mero 
ingian race.” — Gibbon." : 

ER The bishop of Vienne also sent a letter to the new on 
which he prophesied that the faith of Clovis would be a surety ia 
victory of the Catholic faith; and he, with every other Catholic 3 ai 
tendom, was ready to do his utmost to see that the prophecy was pe w 
The Catholics in all the neighboring countries longed and praya aie 
conspired that Clovis might deliver them from the rule of Arian 
archs; and in the nature of the case, war soon followed. saath 

9. Burgundy was the first country invaded. Before the war a a 
began, however, by the advice of the bishop of Rheims, a syno 


4 Id., par. 2 
3 “ History of Latin Christianity,” book iii, chap. ii, par. 27. . p 
5“ Decline and Fall,” chap. xxxviii, par. 6. 


ks.” — Milman.® 
cn T | 
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ox bishops met at Lyons; then with the bishop of Vienne at their 
they visited the king of the Burgundians, and proposed that he 
e Arian bishops together, and allow a conference to be held, as 
‘were prepared to prove that the Arians were in error. To their 
al the king replied, “ If yours be the true doctrine, why do you not 

t the king of the Franks from waging an unjust war against me, 
m caballing with my enemies against me? There is no true 
an faith where there is rapacious covetousness for the possessions 

s, and thirst for blood. Let him show forth his faith by his good 


0. The bishop of Vienne dodged this pointed question, and replied, 


We are ignorant of the motives and intentions of the king of the 
aks; but we are taught by the Scripture that the kingdoms which 


n the divine law, are frequently subverted ; and that enemies will 
m every side against those who have made God their enemy. 
with thy people to the law of God, and He will give peace and 
j to thy dominions.”— Gibbon.” War followed, and the Burgun- 
minions were made subject to the rule of Clovis, A. D. 500. 
At this time the Visigoths possessed all the southwestern portion 
They, too, were Arians; and the mutual conspiracy of the 
cs in the Gothic dominions, and the crusade of the Franks from 
e of Clovis, soon brought on another holy war. At the assembly 
ices and warriors at Paris, A. D. 508, Clovis complained, “ It 
Me to see that the Arians still possess the fairest portion of Gaul. 
March against them with the aid of God ; and, having vanquished 
cs, we will possess and divide their fertile province.” Clotilda 
pious exhortation to the effect “that doubtless the Lord would 
dily lend His aid if some gift were made; ” 


and in response, 
zed his battle- 


ax and threw it as far as he could, and as it went 
through the air, he exclaimed, “ There, on that spot where my 
shall fall, will I erect a church in honor of the holy apostles.” ® 
ar was declared ; and as Clovis marched on his way, | 
ours, and turned aside to consult the shrine of St. Martin of 


he passed 


ory of Latin Christianity,” book ili, chap. ii, par. 28. 
ne and Fall,” chap. xxxviii, par. 8. 
1 
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Tours, for an omen. “ His messengers were instructed to remark the 
words of the psalm which should happen to be chanted at the precise 
moment when they entered the church.” And the oracular clergy took 
care that the words which he should “ happen” to hear at that moment 
— uttered not in Latin, but in language which Clovis understood — 
should be the following from Psalm 18: “ Thou hast girded me, 0 
Lord, with strength unto the battle; thou hast subdued unto me tho 
who rose up against me. Thou hast given me the necks of mine enemies, 
that I might destroy them that hate me.” The oracle was satisfactory, 
and in the event was completely successful. “The Visigothic kin 
was wasted and subdued by the remorseless sword of the Franks. 

13. Nor was the religious zeal of Clovis confined to the overihiti of 
the Arians. There were two bodies of the Franks, the Salians and the 
Ripuarians. Clovis was king of the Salians, Sigebert of the Ripu 
Clovis determined to be king of all; he therefore prompted the son "i 
Sigebert to assassinate his father, with the promise that the son 
peaceably succeed Sigebert on the throne; but as soon as the murder W 


committed, Clovis commanded the murderer to be murdered, and then — 


in a full parliament of the whole people of the Franks, he a 
vowed that he had had nothing to with the murder of either the 


father or the son ; and upon this, as there was no heir, Clovis was raised.. 


upon a shield, and proclaimed king of the Ripuarian Franks E 7 
which, with a further “ long list of assassinations and acts of the il 
treachery,” Gregory, bishop of Tours, commended a8 the ie F a 
saying of Clovis that “ God thus daily prostrated his enemies un g d 
hands, and enlarged his kingdom, because he walked before him bi oe 
upright heart, and did that which was well pleasing in his Bi? i = 
Milman.° Thus was the bloody course of Clovis glorified by the a j 
lic writers, as the triumph of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity ov 
ism. i 
oe In the Spanish peninsula “ the Catholics enjoyed a free ee 
tion ” under the Arian Visigoths. “ During the early reigns, both o n 
Suevian and Visigothic kings, the Catholic bishops had held their ae 
cils undisturbed.” — Milman. The Visigoths remained Arian U 


r. 29. 
9 Id., par. 12, and Milman’s “History of Latin Ohristianity,” book iii, chap. ii, pa 
10“ History of Latin Christianity,” Id., par. 29. 
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reign of Recared, A. D. 568. The last Arian king of Spain was Leovi- 
572-586 A. D., the father and predecessor of Recared. Leovigild’s 
; son, Hermenegild, “was invested by his father with the royal 
em, and the fair principality of Boetica.” He married a daughter 
ing Sigebert of Austrasia, who was a Catholic. Her mother-in-law 
ely abused her. This caused Hermenegild to cling the closer to her; 
y her influence and that of the archbishop of Seville, Hermenegild 

e a Catholic. Some time after this he rebelled against his father, 
to raise his principality into an independent kingdom. In the 


g war that followed, Hermenegild was constantly defeated, and his 


» his cities, and at last himself were taken. “ The rebel, despoiled 
€ regal ornaments, was still permitted, in a decent exile, to profess 


e € atholic religion.” But he still fomented treasons, so that it was 


ssary to imprison him; and he was finally put to death. 

l5. King Leovigild attributed to the Catholic Church the rebellious 
of his son and the purpose to establish an independent king- 
There can scarcely be any doubt that in this he was correct; 
e throughout the whole course of the war and all the dealings of 
g, in bringing again into subjection his rebellious son, the Catho- 
unted it persecution; and Hermenegild, about a thousand years 
ard, was made, and now is, a Catholic saint. But when Leovi- 
troubles with his son had ended in Hermenegild’s exccution, 
Was nothing that could even be construed to be persecution of the 


Molies. When, in 586, Recared ascended the Visigothic throne, he was 


olic. And, in order to smooth the way to bring the nation over to 
icism, he “piously supposed” that his father “had abjured the 
of Arianism, and recommended to his son the conversion of the 
‘nation. To accomplish that salutary end, Recared convened an 
aly of the Arian clergy and nobles, declared himself a Catholic, and 
them to imitate the example of their prince... . 
‘The Catholic king encountered some difficulties on this impor- 


nge in the national ‘religion. A conspiracy, secretly fomented 


mie queen dowager, was formed against his life; and two counts 


a dangerous revolt in the Narbonnese Gaul. But Recared dis- 


of Latin Christianity,” Vol. ii, book ili, chap. vii, par. 24. 
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armed the conspirators, defeated the rebels, and executed severe justice; 
which the Arians, in their turn, might brand with the reproach of per- 
secution. Eight bishops, whose names betray their barbaric origin, 
abjured their errors; and all the books óf Arian theology were reduced 
to ashes, with the house in which they had been purposely collected. The 
whole body of the Visigoths and Suevi, were allured or driven into the 
pale of the Catholic communion; the faith, at least of the rising genera- 
tion, was fervent and sincere; and the devout liberality of the barbarians 
enriched the churches and monasteries of Spain. 
17. “Seventy bishops, assembled in the council of Toledo, received 
the submission of their conquerors; and the zeal of the Spaniards im- 
proved the Nicene Creed, by declaring the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
from the Son, as well as from the Father; a weighty point of doctrine, 
which produced, long afterward, the schism of the Greek and Latin 
churches. The royal proselyte immediately saluted and consulted For 
Gregory, surnamed the Great, a learned and holy prelate, whose reign 
was distinguished by the conversion of heretics and infidels. The ambas- 


sadors of Recared respectfully offered on the threshold of the Vatican his . 


rich presents of gold and gems: they accepted as a lucrative exchange 


the hairs of St. John the Baptist ; a cross which inclosed a small piece of . 


the true wood; and a key that contained some particles of iron which 
had been scraped from the chains of St. Peter.”— Gibbon.” 

18. Next after the “conversion ” of the Visigoths, Gregory the Great 
could add to the glory of the Church and himself the gaining to Catholi- 
cism of the Anglo-Saxons. Before Gregory had become pope, while p 
was yet only a monk, he was fired with the zeal for the conquest Hh 
Angle-land, by the sight of some Anglian youth being sold for ie 
the city of Rome. As he passed by, he saw them, and asked who : 
were. The slave-dealers answered: “They are Angli.” Gregory % 
claimed: “ They have an angelic mien, and it becomes such to be i: 
with the angels in heaven.” “ Whence are they brought?” dsked e 
ory. The slave-dealers answered: “ They come from the pan a 
Deira.” Gregory exclaimed: “ It is well: de ira eruti — snatched e 
wrath, and called to Christ.” “What is the name of. their king 
inquired Gregory. He was told: “ Æla.” “ Alleluiah!” shouted peu 
ory. “The praise of God the Creator must be sung in those parts. 


12“ Decline and Fall,” chap. xxxvii, par. 28. 
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9. But Gregory’s personal conquest of Angle-land was prevented by 


his election to the office of pope, in 587 a. p. Yet this, though prevent- 
in y his personal visit to the British Isles, only gave him the more power 
to acc omplish it by means of others: he immediately called to the task 
a onk by the name of Augustine. Augustine, with a band of forty 


s, set out on his long journey, recommended by the pope to the 
tr of the good Catholic sovereigns of France. From among the 
is he obtained interpreters, and “the good offices of Queen Brune- 


aut. who had at this time usurped the sovereign power in France. 


lis princess, though stained with every vice of treachery and cruelty, 
her possessed or pretended great zeal for the cause; and Gregory 
mo ledged that to her friendly assistance was in a great measure 
rt 8 the success of that undertaking.” — Hume.4® With these re-en- 
ements Augustine and his company went forward on their mission. 


i he landed on the isle of Thanet, of the kingdom of Kent, where the 


Anglo-Saxons had made their permanent landing 148 years before. 


eueibert was king of Kent: he had married Bertha, the daughter of 


‘ibert, king of Franee, who was a Catholic; it being specified in the 
nage contract that she should be allowed the free exercise of her 
From Thanet, Augustine sent word to the king that he had come 
solemn embassage from Rome, to offer to the king of Kent the 


eMasting bliss of heaven: an eternal kingdom in the presence of the 


ind living God,” and asked for a meeting. The king would not 
them in any house or building, but only in the open air, in the 
‘for he had taken precaution that they should not come to him in 
ase, according to the ancient superstition, lest, if they had any 

1 arts, they might at their coming impose upon him, and get 
er of him.” “ Augustine and his followers met the king with all 

mp which they could command, with a crucifix of silver in the 
‘their procession, a picture of the Redeemer borne aloft, and 

| ig their litanies for the salvation of the king and of his people. 
our words and offers,’ replied the king, ‘are fair; but they are new 
ne, and as yet unproved, I can not abandon at once the faith of my 
gli an ancestors.’ But the missionaries were entertained with courteous 


Mality. Their severely monastic lives, their constant prayers, fast- 
“ History of England,” chap. i, par. 38. ‘ 
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ings, and vigils, with their confident demeanor, impressed more and more 
favorably the barbaric mind. Rumor attributed to them many miracles. 
Before long the king of Kent was an avowed convert, his example was 
followed by many of his noblest subjects.”— Milman.** The king as yet 
used no compulsion to cause his subjects to become Catholics; yet it was 
made plain that those who did become Catholics were special objects of 
royal favor. 

21. Augustine, of course, sent to Gregory the glad news of the con- 
version of the king. Gregory rewarded him with the archbishopric. He 
established his see at Canterbury, and thus originated the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, which has ever held the primacy of all England. The 
pope also wrote to Ethelbert, “enjoining him, in the most solemn man- 
ner, to use every means of force as well as of persuasion to convert his 
subjects ; utterly to destroy their temples, to show no toleration to those 
who adhere to their idolatrous rites.” A bishopric of London was estab- 
lished, and to the new bishop Gregory wrote that the sacred places of the 
heathen were not to be destroyed, provided they were well built ; but were 
to be cleared of their idols, to be purified by holy water; and the relics 
of the saints to be “enshrined in the precincts. Even the sacrifices 
were to be continued under another name. The oxen which the heathen 
used to immolate to their gods were to be brought in procession on 
holy days. The huts or tents of boughs, which used to be built for 
the assembling worshipers, were still to be set up, the oxen slain and 
eaten in honor of the Christian festival: and thus these outward rejom 
ings were to train an ignorant people to the perception of true Christian 
j oys.” è 
22. One of these pagan festivals that was then adopted by the Catho- 
lie Church, and which to-day holds a large place even in Protestant 
worship, is the festival of Hostre — Easter. Eostre, or Ostâra, was the 


Anglo-Saxon goddess of spring. Accordingly, to her was dedicated “ the 


fourth month, answering to our April — thence called ostur -manti 

This goddess Eostre, or Ostâra, among the Anglo-Saxons, was p 

with Ishtar of the Assyrians and Babylonians, and Astarte and Ashtaro 

of the Phenicians. The worship of Eostre as of Ishtar, Astarte, and 

Ashtaroth, was a phase of sun worship. This is indeed suggested by the 
4 “ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. ii, book iv, chap. iii, par. 7. 
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G rman form of the word — Ostern — the root of which is Ost, and 


ns the Hast. From Ost there was derived oster, and osten, which 
ify “ rising,” from the rising of the sun. This idea of rising was 
ached specially to the springtime, because then all nature “ rises” 

The source of this rising of nature, was attributed to the sun, 


wi ich, through his rising at the winter solstice, December 25, in his vic- 


Over the powers of darkness and of night, had by the time of 


lostur-monath grown so powerful as to cause all nature also to rise. 


š pagan festival of the sun, and of spring, as in the conception of 
, was by Augustine and Rome allowed to stand and still be cele- 

: but as the festival of the resurrection of Christ. And this pagan 
al it is, this festival of Eostre, Ostara, Ishtar, Astarte, Ashtaroth, 
> female element in sun worship,— that is still the spring festival 

professed Christian world. 

23. In the early times of the Christian era Christianity had been 
ted in Britain, and had continued there ever since, though at this 
è not in its original purity. In the dreadful slaughters wrought by 
Anglo-Saxons in their terrible invasions of the land, the Christians 
Britain had had no opportunity to approach the invaders in a mission- 
Way. The wrath of the invaders was upon all the natives alike. To 
Briton was sufficient to incur the full effects of that wrath, without 
question as to whether the individual was a Christian or not. Thus, 


Matever Christianity there was amongst the Britons, was, with the 


x 


8; pushed back into the farthest corners of the land, where the 
hs of the Britons might still be suffered to exist. The British Chris- 
celebrated the Christian passover according to the original custom, 
fourteenth day of the first month, on whatsoever day of the week 
ht fall. There were also other matters of discipline in which the 
h of Britain differed from the Church of Rome. 
Augustine had not been long in the island before he made 
8 respecting the Christians among the Britons. The Britons 
were interested to know what this new invasion might mean for — 
Communication was opened between them. A conference was 
at which “the Romans demanded submission to their disci- 
d the implicit adoption of the Western ceremonial on the con- 
ints.” The Britons were not satisfied, and asked for opportunity 
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to consult their own people, and that then there be another conference. 
This was agreed to. 

25. In the interval, the British delegates consulted one of their wise 
men as to what they had better do. He told them: “If the man is of 
God, follow him.” They asked: “ How are we to know that he is of 
God?” He answered: “Our Lord saith, Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly of heart. If, therefore, Augustine 
is meek and lowly of heart, it is to be believed that he has taken upon 
himself the yoke of Christ, and offers it to you to take upon yourselves. 
But if he is haughty and proud, it is manifest that he is not of God, and 
that we need not regard his words.” Again they asked: “ How shall we 
discern this?” He replied: “Arrange it so that he first arrive with 
his company at the place of conference; and if, at your approach, he 
shall rise up to meet you, do you, being then assured that he is the 
servant of Christ, hear him obediently. But if he shall despise you, and 
not rise up to you, who are the greater in number, let him also be con- 
temned of you.” * 

26. They did so, and so came to the conference. “ Augustine sat, as 
they drew near, in unbending dignity. The Britons at once refused 
obedience to his commands, and disclaimed him as their metropolitan. 
The indignant Augustine (to prove his more genuine Christianity) 
burst out into stern denunciations of their guilt, in not having preached 
the gospel to their enemies. He prophesied (a prophecy which could 
hardly fail to hasten its own fulfillment) the divine vengeance by the 
arms of the Saxons.” — Milman.** “The vengeance with which they 
were threatened finally came upon them in the massacre of Bangor. On 
that terrible day, when Ethelfrith, the Bernician, advanced against the 
Britons, the monks of Bangor, who had fled to the army headed by the 
chief of Powis, knelt upon the battlefield, and prayed for the safety of 
their countrymen. The pagan Saxon ordered the unarmed band to be 
massacred, ‘for if they are crying to God for my enemies, then they 
fight against me, though without arms.’ . . . The memory of Augustine 
has been stained by the reproach that he excited this massacre in a m 
of revenge against those who, in the language of Bede, ‘had disdain 


15 Knight’s “ History of England,” chap. v, par. 12. 
16 “ History of Latin Ohristianity,” Vol. ii, book iv, chap. iil, par. 9, 
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ntichristian way it proceeded, until, in a hundred years, the Anglo- 


8a ons had become Catholic “from one end of the land to the other.” 


tiie 
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counsels for their eternal salvation.’ The fierce prophecy of Augus- 
even without his direct intervention, might have had much to do 
| its cruel accomplishment. . . . Be that as it may, the spirit of the 
heey was antichristian.”— Knight." 

i. Thus did the religion of Rome enter Britain; and in its own 


J even then it continued in its own native way; for it is the truth 


wo hundred years later “the Saxons, though they had been so 


) g: settled in the island, seem not as yet to have been much improved 


fond their German ancestors, either in arts, civility, knowledge, 
Hi 


nity, justice, or obedience to the laws. Even Christianity, though 


or med the way to connections between them and the more polished 


Bis) 


. t t 8 of Europe, had not hitherto been very effectual in banishing their 
norance or softening their barbarous manners. As they received that 
| x tine through the corrupted channels of Rome, it carried along with it 


at mixture of credulity and superstition, equally destructive to the 


a standing and to morals. The reverence toward saints and relies 
*ems to have almost supplanted the adoration of the Supreme Being. 


. 
15 


observances were esteemed more meritorious than the active 


1 6s; the knowledge of natural causes was neglected from the univer- 


lief of miraculous interpositions and judgments; bounty to the 


Murch atoned for every violence against society ; and the remorses for 
i 


elty, murder, treachery, assassination, and the most robust vices were 


» not by amendment of life, but by penances, servility to the 
and an abject and illiberal devotion.”— Hume.28 
Before Augustine had set foot on British soil, the Christianity 
Britons and of the Irish had been carried by them into Germany 
wild tribes of the native forests, A hundred years after Augustine 
England, Boniface, a Saxon monk, went on a mission to Ger- 
to bring the pagan and heretic Germans into the Catholic fold. 
‘Rot at once so successful as he expected to be, and, after about 
S, he returned to England. But shortly he decided to go to 


that he might have the sanction and blessing of the pope upon 
sion to the Germans. 


18 “ History of England,” chap. i, par. 7 from end, 
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29. Gregory II was pope at the time. He readily sanctioned Boni- 
faces enterprise, “bestowed upon him ample powers, but exacted an 
oath of allegiance to the Roman see. He recommended him to all the 
bishops and all orders of Christians, above all to Charles Martel, who, 
as mayor of the palace, exercised royal authority in that part of 
France. He urged Charles to assist the missionary by all means in his 
power in the pious work of reclaiming the heathen from the state of 
brute beasts. And Charles Martel faithfully fulfilled the wishes of the 
pope. ‘Without the protection of the prince of the Franks,’ writes the 
grateful Boniface, ‘I could neither rule the people, nor defend the 
priests, the monks, and the handmaids of God, nor prevent pagan and 
idolatrous rites in Germany.’ And the pope attributes to the aid of 
Charles the spiritual subjugation of a hundred thousand barbarians ‘by 

holy Boniface.” 
y 30: JA again went to Rome, where he was ordained bishop in 
723 A. p. He went again to Germany and remained there till about 740 
A. D., when he again went to Rome, and was made an archbishop by E 
ory III, “ with full powers as representative of the apostolic see. n 
established his throne at Mentz, — Mainz, or Mayence. “ Boniface rule 
the minds of the clergy, the people, and the king. He held councils, and 
condemned heretics.” In short, he aimed fairly to be a pope in his ow, 
dominion, for he “ even resisted within his own diocese, the author of his 

atness,” the e himself.’® 

“0 31. The al Boniface and Charles Martel was carried to comple- 
tion by St. Lebuin and Charlemagne. “The Saxon wars of -_ 
magne, which added almost the whole of Germany to his domi 
were avowedly religious wars. If Boniface was the Christian, Char P 
magne was the Mohammedan, apostle of the gospel. The wer 
object of his invasions, according to his biographer, was the a 

heathenism: subjection to the Christian faith, or extermination. Dap- 
tism was the sign of subjugation and fealty; the Saxons accepted jai 
threw it off according as they were in a state of submission or revolt. 

32. The first expedition of Charlemagne against the Saxons, was r 
772, and was brought about thus: Among the missionaries who 
passed from England into Germany, to Catholicize the heathen, was 


19 Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity,” book iv, chap. v, pars. 18-27. 
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in. He arranged to attend the annual diet of all the Saxon tribes, 
h was held on the Weser. At the same time, Charlemagne held 
liet, or Field of May, at Worms. “The Saxons were in the act of 
an worship and sacrifice, when Lebuin stood up in the midst, pro- 
d himself the messenger of. the one true God, the Creator of 
and earth, and denounced the folly and impiety of their idola- 
‘He urged them to repentance, to belief, to baptism, and prom- 
their reward temporal and eternal peace. So far the Saxons 
to have listened with decent or awe-struck reverence; but when 
ceased to speak in this more peaceful tone, and declared that, 
refused to obey, God would send against them a mighty and 
uerable king, who would punish their contumacy, lay waste their 
With fire and sword, and make slaves of their wives and children, 
oud barbarians broke out into the utmost fury ; they threatened the 
tless missionary with stakes and stones: his life was saved only by 
intervention of an aged chieftain. The old man insisted on the 
ity which belonged to all ambassadors, above all the ambassadors 
Great God.”— Milman.” 
Charlemagne immediately assembled his army at Worms, crossed 
ine, and invaded Saxony. And thus began a war of thirty-three 
in the execution of his terrible purpose that “these Saxons must 
iristianized or wiped out.” “The acts and language of Charles 
‘that he warred at once against the religion and the freedom of 
aa... Throughout the war Charlemagne endeavored to subdue 
mbes as he went on, by the terror of his arms; and terrible indeed 
ose arms! On one occasion, at Verdun-on-the-Allier, he massa- 
cold blood four thousand brave warriors who had surrendered.” 
Into the “converted” barbarians, the Catholic system instilled 
ts superstition, and its bigoted hatred of heretics and unbelievers. 
destroyed what of generosity still remained in their minds, while 
‘intensified their native ferocity ; and the shameful licentiousness 
papal system likewise corrupted the purity, and the native respect 
men and marriage which had always been a noble characteristic 


the German nations. 


History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. ii, book v, chap. i, pars. 7, 9. 
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35. When such horrible actions as those of. Clovis were so lauded 
by the chiefest of the clergy as the pious acts of orthodox Catholics, it is 
certain that the clergy themselves were no better than were the bloody 
objects of their praise. Under the influence of such ecclesiastics, the 
condition of the barbarians after their so-called conversion, could not 
possibly be better, even if it were not worse than before. To be con- 
verted to the principles and precepts of such clergy was only the more 


deeply to be damned. In proof of this it is necessary only to touch upon. 


the condition of Catholic France under Clovis and his successors. This 
is strictly proper, because from the day of the “ conversion ” of Clovis, 
France has always been counted by Rome as the eldest and most devoted 
“son of the Church.” The Catholic system in France, therefore, is 
strictly representative. 

36. “ It is difficult to conceive a more dark and odious state of society 
than that of France under her Merovingian kings, the descendants of 
Clovis, as described by Gregory of Tours. In the conflict or coalition of 
barbarism with Roman Christianity, barbarism has introduced into 
Christianity all its ferocity, with none of its generosity or magnanimity; 
its energy shows itself in atrocity of cruelty and even of sensuality. 
[Roman] Christianity has given to barbarism hardly more than its 
superstition and its hatred of heretics and unbelievers. Throughout, 


assassinations, parricides, and fratricides intermingle with adulteries - 


and rapes. 
37. “The cruelty might seem the mere inevitable result of this 
violent and unnatural fusion; but the extent to which this cruelty 


spreads throughout the whole society almost surpasses belief. That 


King Chlotaire should burn alive his rebellious son with his wife and 
daughter, is fearful enough; but we are astounded, even in these times, 
that a bishop of Tours should burn a man alive to obtain the deeds of am 
estate which he coveted. Fredegonde sends two murderers to assassinate 
Childebert, and these assassins are clerks [clerics]. She causes the arch- 
bishop of Rouen to be murdered while he is chanting the service in the 
church; and in this crime a bishop and an archdeacon are her accom- 
plices. She is not content with open violence; she administers pols” 
with the subtlety of a Locusta or a modern Italian, apparently with no 
sensual design, but from sheer barbarity. 
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. “As to the intercourse of the sexes, wars of conquest, where 
females are at the mercy of the victors, especially if female virtue 
t in much respect, would severely try the more rigid morals of the 

eror. The strength of the Teutonic character, when it had once 

‘the bonds of habitual or traditionary restraint, might seem to 
in easy and effeminate vice, and to seek a kind of wild zest in the 

dulgence of lust, by mingling it up with all other violent passions, 
acity and inhumanity. Marriage was a bond contracted and broken 


On the slightest occasion. Some of the Merovingian kings took as many 


ve ; either together or in succession, as suited either their passions or 

t politics. 
. The papal religion “hardly interferes even to interdict incest. 
Chlotaire demanded for the fisc the third part of the revenue of the 
nes; some bishops yielded; one, Injuriosus, disdainfully refused, 
Jhlotaire withdrew his demands. Yet Chlotaire, seemingly un- 
ed, married two sisters at once. Charibert likewise married two 
S: he, however, found a churchman — but that was Saint Ger- 

nus — bold enough to rebuke him. This rebuke the king (the histo- 


lan quietly writes), as he had already many wives, bore with patience. 


t ert, son of Chlotaire, king of Austrasia, repudiated his wife Goma- 
for barrenness, married a Saxon slave Mathildis, then another, 
Matrude; so that he had three wives at once, besides so many con- 


bines that the chronicler is ashamed to recount them. Brunehaut and 


gonde are not less famous for their licentiousness than for their 
Fredegonde is either compelled, or scruples not of her own 
to take a public oath, with three bishops and four hundred nobles 
rouchers, that her son was the son of her husband Chilperic. 
“The Eastern rite of having a concubine seems to have been 
te among the later Frankish kings: that which was permitted for 
3 of perpetuating the race, was continued and carried to excess by 
e dissolute sovereigns for their own pleasure. Even as late as 
hagne, the polygamy of that great monarch, more like an Oriental 
(except that his wives were not secluded in a harem), as well as 
orious licentiousness of the females of his court, was unchecked, 
eed unreproved, by the religion of which he was at least the 
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temporal head, of which the spiritual sovereign placed on his brow the 
crown of the Western Empire.” 

41, “ The religious emperor, in one respect, troubled not himself with 
the restraints of religion. The humble or grateful Church beheld 
meekly, and almost without remonstrance, the irregularity of domestic 
life, which not merely indulged in free license, but treated the sacred 
rite of marriage as a covenant dissoluble at his pleasure. Once we have 
heard, and but once, the Church raise its authoritative, its comminatory 
voice, and that not to forbid the king of the Franks from wedding a 
second wife while his first was alive, but from marrying a Lombard 
princess. One pious ecclesiastic alone in his dominions, he a relative, 
ventured to protest aloud. Charles repudiated his first wife to marry the 
daughter of Desiderius; and after a year repudiated her to marry Hilde- 
gard, a Swabian lady. By Hildegard he had six children. On her death 
he married Fastrada, who bore him two; a nameless concubine, another. 
On Fastrada’s death he married Liutgardis, a German, who died with- 
out issue. On her decease he was content with four concubines.”— 
Milman.” 

42. “ The tenure of land implying military service, as the land came 
more and more into the hands of the clergy, the ecclesiastic would be 
embarrassed more and more with the double function; till at length we 
arrive at the prince bishop, or the feudal abbot, alternately unite the 
helmet and the miter on his head, the crozier and the lance in his hand: 
now in the field and in front of his armed vassals, now on his throne in 
the church in the midst of his chanting choir.”— Milman.” 

43. In the seventh century “the progress of vice among the subordi- 
nate rulers and ministers of the Church was truly deplorable: neither 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, nor even the cloistered monks, were exempt 
from the general contagion; as appears from the unanimous confession 
of all the writers of this century that are worthy of credit. In those very 
places that were consecrated to the advancement of piety and the service 
of God, there was little to be seen but spiritual ambition, insatiable 
avarice, pious frauds, intolerable pride, and supercilious contempt of the 


21 Id., Vol. ii, book v, chap. i, par. 5. 
22 Jd., book iii, chap. ii, pars. 33-37. 
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al rights of the people, with many other vices still more enormous.” 


44. In the eighth century it was worse. “That corruption of man- 
which dishonored the clergy in the former century, increased, 
aad of diminishing, in this, and discovered itself under the most 
as characters, both in the Eastern and Western provinces. . . . In 


the Western world Christianity was not less disgraced by the lives and 


s of those who pretended to be the luminaries of the Church, and 
aught to have been so in reality by exhibiting examples of piety and 
le to their flock. The clergy abandoned themselves to their passions 


i ut moderation or restraint: they were distinguished by their luxury, 
lr i gluttony, and their lust; they gave themselves up to dissipations of 


s kinds, to the pleasures of hunting, and, what seemed still more 
è from their sacred character, to military studies and enterprises. 


he) y had also so far extinguished every principle of fear and shame, 
ai they became incorrigible ; nor could the various laws enacted against 


vices by Carloman, Pepin, and Charlemagne, at all contribute to 
bounds to their licentiousness, or to bring about their reformation.” *4 

- Carloman was obliged to enact severe laws against “the whore- 
of the clergy, monks, and nuns.” Charlemagne had to enact laws 


ag r ast “clergymen’s loaning money for twelve per cént interest; ” 


ast their “haunting taverns; ” against their “ practicing magic;’ 
mst their “receiving bribes to ordain improper persons;” against 


ish 0 ps, abbots, and abbesses keeping packs of hounds, or hawks, 


cons;* against “clerical drunkenness,” “ concubinage,” “ tavern- 
g” and “profane swearing.” *® But all this was in vain; for 


t and indisputable evidence demonstrates that in the next cen- 
deplorable condition was even worse. Thus did the papacy for 
arians whom she “ converted; ”’ and such as she could not thus 
she destroyed. 

esiastical History,” cent. vii, part ii, chap. ii, par. 3. 


cent. viii, part ii, chap. ii, par. 1. 
Murdock's translation, in the notes, 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE, 


HEN thus it was with the branches, what else could be the tree at 

its root? Rome it was which, more than anything else, was the 
cause of the terrible condition of things amongst the nations. What, 
then, must have been Rome herself ! 

2. Leo III was pope at the crowning of Charlemagne and, in that, 
the re-establishment of the Western Empire. Thus “ at the beginning of 
the ninth century, the holy see found itself freed from the yoke of the 
Greek emperors, the exarchs of Ravenna, and the Lombard kings. The 
popes, by crowning Charlemagne emperor of the West, had procured for 
themselves powerful and interested protectors in his successors, who, 
in order to maintain their tyranny over the people, compelled all the 
bishops to submit, without any examination of them, to the decisions of 
the court of Rome. But a strange change was soon seen at work in 
religion: holy traditions were despised, the morality of Christ was ont; 
raged; the orthodoxy of the Church no longer consisted in anything 
but the sovereignty of the pope, the adoration of images, and the invoca- 
tion of saints; in sacred singing, the solemnity of masses, and the pomps 
of ceremonies ; in the consecration of temples, splendid churches, monas- 
tic vows and pilgrimages. ; 

3. “ Rome imposed its fanaticism and its superstitions on all the 
other churches; morality, faith, and true piety were replaced by capi 
ity, ambition, and luxury ; the ignorance of the clergy was s0 profoun 
that a knowledge of the singing of the Lord’s prayer, the creed, and the 
service of the mass was all that was demanded from princes and ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries. The protection which Charlemagne had granted to 
letters was powerless to change the shameful habits of the priests, and to 
draw them from the incredible degradation into which they had been 
plunged.” — De Cormenin.! 

1“ History of the Popes,” Stephen the Fifth. All the quotations in this chapter, not 
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4, The first pope after the crowning of Charlemagne was — 


STEPHEN V, JUNE 21, 816, To JAN. 24, 817. 


tlemagne’s son Louis was now emperor. To make certain his stand- 
with the new emperor of the West, and to secure the support of 


Louis against any assertion of power in the West by the emperor of the 


the first thing that the new pope did was to send legates into 
e, to represent to Louis the papal situation. It seems, however, 
is need was so urgent that Stephen, without waiting for the return 
legates, went himself to France, to meet the emperor. As soon as 
learned that the pope was coming, he sent messengers to the king 
y, directing him to accompany Stephen over the Alps; and also 
mbassadors and guards to escort the pope to the city of Rheims, 
the meeting was to be. 
As Stephen approached Rheims, “the emperor ordered the great 
ries of his kingdom — the archchaplain Hildebald; Theodulf, 
p of Orleans; John, metropolitan of Arles, and several other prel- 
to go to meet the pope with great ceremony. He himself advanced 
is court as far as the monastery of St. Remi, and as soon as he per- 
the pontiff, he dismounted from his horse, and prostrated him- 
ore him, exclaiming: ‘ Blessed is he who cometh in the name of 
rd.’ Stephen took him by the hand, replying, ‘ Blessed be the 
who has caused us to see a second David. They then embraced, and 


/ Went to the metropolitan church, where they sung a Te Deum. Both 


for a long time in silence; finally, the pope rose, and in a loud 
thundered forth canticles of gladness in honor of the king of 
. The next day he sent to the queen and the great officers of the 
1e presents which he had brought from Rome ; and the following 
before celebrating divine service, he consecrated the emperor 
aced on his head a crown of gold enriched with precious stones, 
ented to him another destined for Irmengarde, whom he saluted 
name of empress. During his sojourn at Rheims, Stephen 


pecially credited, are from De Cormenin. This work is made the standard 
1) it is written by a Catholic, and (2) it is the latest Complete history of the popes. 
anslated into English in 1846. Louis Marie de la Haye, Viscount de Cormenin, was 
t, political writer, a leading statesman, an advocate of religious liberty, 

the Institut de France, and commander of the Legion of Honor. He died May 


18 
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passed all his days in conversing with Louis the Easy, on the me of 
the Church, and obtained from him all he desired: he even veo, fy 
to place at liberty the murderers who had attempted the life o ri k 
Before the end of the year Stephen “returned to Italy, la o m 

honors and presents.” He died Jan. 22, 817, and was succeeded by — 


PASCAL, JAN. 25, 817, TO FEB. 10, 824. 


6. Pascal did not wait for the arrival of the envoys of the emperor 
to witness his consecration. This brought a rebuke sa the — 
The pope laid the fault to the urging of the people. ia ee ai 
fied the citizens of Rome, that they should be careful for the fu oe 
they wounded his imperial majesty ; and that they must uaa pi 
religiously the customs of their ancestors. But this easy i ae 
repented that he had written so severely ; and in order to a a 
fault, he renewed the treaty of alliance which confirmed. to R fut: g 
the donations of Pepin and Charlemagne, his grandfather an : tr 
he even augmented the domains of the Church, and or the i 
lute sovereignty of the pontiff over several patrimonies of ampi Hi 
Calabria, and the countries of Naples and Salerno, as well as the it if 
diction of the popes over the city and duchy of Rome, the pe a i; 
Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily. . . . The court of Rome thus w p 
formidable power; nor were the popes possessed only of mey jk: 
nues, but the sovereigns of the West placed armies ender tam E 
mand, ruined empires, exterminated people in the name o n A 
and sent the spoils of the vánquished to increase the m ee 
Roman clergy, and to support the monks in idleness and y3 a 
The pontiffs were no longer content to treat on equal terms wi > 
they refused to receive their envoys, and to open their ae ie 

Y. In the year 823, Lothaire, the eldest son of the emper pee 
“ having come to Rome to be consecrated by the pontiff, was va a 
by all the disorders which existed in the holy city, and par ue po 
the palace of the pope, which resembled a lupanar 1n par a a 
destroyed in former times by fire from heaven. He ad pan a 
remonstrances to Pascal, and threatened him in the name of the pw 
his father, to hand over an examination of his actions to a oe i a 
pontiff promised to amend his morals; but as soon as the yo 
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ed Italy, he arrested Theodore, the primiciary of the Roman 
arch, and Leo, the nomenclator, two venerable priests whom he 
sed of having injured him to the young prince. He caused them to 
conducted to the palace of the Lateran, and their eyes to be put out, 


nd their tongues dragged out, in his own presence; he then handed them 
wer to the executioner to be beheaded.” 


s to make inquiry concerning it. This inquiry, however, Pascal 
d forestall by sending two legates to the court of the emperor in 
e, “to beseech the monarch, not to credit the calumnies which rep- 


d ese nted him as the author of a crime in which he had no participation.” 


vertheless the emperor sent his two commissioners to Rome, with full 
Wers to investigate the matter. As soon as they arrived in Rome, the 
pe, with a company of his clergy, called on them and claimed the right 
‘to justify himself by oath ” in their presence, and in the presence of a 
ouncil. Accordingly, “the next day he assembled in the palace of the 
teran thirty-four bishops, sold to the holy see, as well as a large num- 
be? Of priests, deacons, and monks ; and before this assembly swore that 
was innocent of the deaths of the primiciary and the nomenclator. 

"9. “The envoys of France then demanded that the murderers should 
‘delivered up to them; the pontiff refused to do so, under the pretext 
at the guilty were of the family of St. Peter, and that it was his duty 
ect them against all the sovereigns of the world. Besides, added 

Leo and Theodore were justly condemned for the crime of lèse- 
The holy father then sent a new embassy composed of John, 

re P; Sergius, the librarian; and Leo, the leader of the militia, to 

ce the monarch of the sincerity of his protests. The emperor 

id not judge it opportune, for the dignity of the Church, to push 
estigations and researches any further, fearing to find himself 

in order to punish a crime, to deliver up to the executioner the 

an assassin pontiff.” 

At the death of Pascal, May 11, 824, there were two rival factions 

e, each of which set up a pope. The nobles, the magistrates, and 

gy chose a priest named Zinzinus: the populace were more power- 


n the other party, and compelled Zinzinus to yield the place to 
ndidate, and so— 
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EUGENIUS II — FEB. 14, 824, TO AUG. 27, 827 — 

became pope. He immediately sent legates to the emperor in France, 
asking him to punish the opposing party for sedition. The emperor 
sent his son Lothaire to deal with the matter. “The prince, on his arrival 
in the holy city, having caused it to be announced that he would hear 
all the complaints of citizens, entire families cast themselves at his feet, 
demanding justice against the holy see; and Lothaire was enabled to 
judge for himself how many unjust condemnations the unworthy prede- 
cessor of Eugenius had made for the sole purpose of seizing upon the 
riches of the people. He ordered the holy father to restore to families 
the lands and territories which had been unjustly confiscated; and, in 
order to prevent new abuses, he published the following decree before the 
people, assembled in the cathedral of St. Peter :— 

“Tt is prohibited, under penalty of death, to injure those who are 
placed under the special protection of the emperor. : 

“ Pontiffs, dukes, and judges shall render to the people an equitable 
justice. No man, free or slave, shall impede the exercise of the right of 
election of the chiefs of the Church, which appertains to the Romans, 
by the old concessions made to them by our fathers. 

“We will, that commissioners be appointed by the pope to advise us 
each year, in what manner justice has been rendered to the citizens, and 
how the present constitution should have been observed. We will also, 
that it should be asked of the Romans under what law they wish to live, 
in order that they may be judged according to the law which they shall 
have adopted, which shall be granted to them by our imperial authority. 

“ Finally, we order all the dignitaries of the State to come into our 
presence, and to take to us the oath of fidelity in these terms: f. swear 
to be faithful to the emperors Louis and Lothaire, notwithstanding the 
fidelity I have promised to the holy see; and I engage not to permit a 
pope to be uncanonically chosen, nor to be consecrated until he has 
renewed before the commissioners of the sovereigns, the oath which 18 
now framed by the pontiff actually reigning, Eugenius the Second.’ 

11. When Lothaire returned to France, he found there ambassadors 
from the emperor of the East, who had been sent to complain to him, 4 
king of Italy, against the pope, for instigating priests and monks in the 
Eastern Empire, to take the crosses from the churches and replace them 
by images, to scratch the colors from the pictures, and to do a number of 
other things in the promotion of image worship, in the dominions of the 


Eastern Empire. The French bishops asked of Eugenius authority ' 
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mble a council in Gaul “to examine the question of the images,” 
enius granted the request, and the emperor directed the bishops of 

to assemble at Paris, Nov. 1, 826. After an examination and dis- 
sion of the question, they addressed to the emperor a letter, in which 
r said :— 


“Illustrious Emperor: Your father, having read the proceedings 
he synod of Nice, found in them several condemnable things: he 
dressed judicious observations on them to the pope Adrian, in order 
lat the pontiff might censure, by his authority, the errors of his prede- 
8; but the latter, favoring those who sustained the superstition of 


ages, instead of obeying the orders of the prince, protected the 
e worshipers. 


TF Thus, notwithstanding the respect due to the holy see, we are forced 
J tecognize, that in this grave question it is entirely in error, and that 
e explanations which it has given of the holy books, are opposed to the 
ith, and destructive of the purity of the faith. 

We know how much you will suffer at seeing that the Roman pon- 
those powers of the earth, have wandered from divine truth, and 
@ fallen into error; still we will not allow ourselves to be stopped 
his consideration, since it concerns the salvation of our brethren.” 
12. “The disorders and debaucheries of the clergy in this age of 
Mess, had entirely destroyed ecclesiastical discipline; the corruption 
Morals was frightful, especially in the convents of the monks and 

_ Eugenius the Second undertook to reform the abuses, and con- 

ted a synod of all the prelates of Italy. Sixty bishops, eighteen 
ests, and a great number of clerks and monks assembled, by the orders 
holy father. This assembly brought together all the ablest prel- 
Italy; their ignorance was, however, so profound, that they were 

d to copy the preface of the proceedings of a council held by Greg- 

he Second, to serve them as an initiatory discourse.” The council 

“i some decrees to secure the education and the better behavior of 

Sy ; yet these “ had not the power to reform the corrupt morals of 

sts, nor to excite them to study. The clergy changed none of 
cious habits, and remained plunged, as before, in an ignorance 
ound, that those were quoted as the best informed among the 
who knew how to baptize according to the rules, who could 
the pater and the credo in the vulgar tongue, and who possessed 
the calendar of the Church.” 
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13. Eugenius died Aug. 27, 827, and was succeeded by — 
VALENTINE, 


who is described as specially a model of piety. But his reign continued 
only five weeks. He died Oct. 10, 827, and was succeeded by — 


GREGORY IV, OCTOBER, 827, TO JAN. 25, 844, 


whose means of acquiring the pontificate were so scandalous and violent, 
that the emperor, some time afterward, “enlightened by the reports of 
his ministers as to the conduct of the pontiff, wrote him a severe letter, 
and threatened to depose him if he did not repair the scandal of his elec- 
tion by exemplary conduct. From that time Gregory vowed an impla- 
cable hatred to the prince.” In 833 the sons of the emperor Louis all set 
' themselves against their father; and Gregory took advantage of this 
occasion to be revenged upon the emperor, and intrigued with the sons. 
The better to accomplish his purposes, he went into France. The clergy 
of France who were faithful to the emperor, wrote to him demand- 
ing that he leave France, declaring “ that if he should undertake to lay 
an interdict on them, they would return against him the excommunica- 
tion and the anathemas, and would solemnly depose him from his sacred 
functions.” Gregory replied that “the power of the holy see is above 
thrones,” and that “those who have been baptized, no matter what their 
rank, owe to him entire obedience.” 

14. When Gregory had arrived at the camp of the emperor, under 
pretense of seeking to establish concord between the sons and their 
father, he obtained access to the emperor’s court. “He remained sev- 
eral days with the emperor, and whilst making protestations to him of 
unutterable devotion, he was assuring himself of the defection of the 
troops by presents, promises, or threats; and on the very night of his 
departure, all the soldiers went over to the camp of Lothair. The next 
day, Louis, having been informed of this odious treason, perceived that 
he could no longer resist the criminal projects of his sons. He called 
together the faithful servants who remained about his person, went to the 
camp of the princes, and delivered himself into their hands. The plain 
on which these events occurred lies between Basel and Strasburg: since 
that time it has been called ‘the plain of falsehood’ [Germa?, 
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ligenfeld : Latin, campos mentilis, campus mendacii], in remem- 
ance of the infamy of the pontiff.” 


5. The emperor was obliged to resign his imperial office, and to 
e a public, enforced confession of a long list of sins and crimes, 
en out for him. “ Having rehearsed this humiliating lesson, the 
eror laid the parchment on the altar, was stripped of his military 
which was likewise placed there; and, having put off his worldly 
S, and assumed the garb of a penitent, was esteemed from that time 
pacitated from all civil acts. The most memorable part of this mem- 
ble transaction is, that it was arranged, conducted, accomplished, in 


a pe and under the authority of the clergy. The permission of 


air is slightly intimated; but the act was avowedly intended to dis- 
the strength of the ecclesiastical power, the punishment justly in- 
ed by those who are disobedient to sacerdotal admonition. Thus the 
archy assumed cognizance not over the religious delinquencies alone, 
over the civil misconduct, of the sovereign. They imposed an etclesi- 
al penance, not solely for his asserted violated oaths before the altar, 
for the ruin of the empire.” — Milman.’ 
6. The emperor Louis, after all this, repented of his repentance, and 
Testored in full measure to his imperial office, which he held till his 
, June 20, 840. But neither by the clergy nor by the pope was 
2 ever lost the memory of their humiliation of an emperor. And it 
made the precedent and the basis of the assertion by the popes of 
times, of absolute authority, civil and ecclesiastical, over all powers 
Gregory died Jan. 25, 844, and was succeeded by — 


SERGIUS II, FEB. 10, 844, TO JAN. 27, 847, 


amidst the usual rivalry and rioting, was placed on the papal 
» He likewise was consecrated without his election having first 
confirmed by the emperor. Upon learning this the emperor Lothaire 
ted his son Louis king of Italy, and sent him to Rome “ to testify 
content with the holy see, and to prevent the future consecration 

es without his authority.” | 
When Louis had arrived at Rome, Sergius “sent to meet him 
agistrates of Rome, the children of the schools, the companies of 


History of Latin Christianity,” book v, chap. ii, pars. 11, 12 from end, 
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the miltia with their leaders, all thundering forth songs in honor of 
the young sovereign, and ‘bearing crosses and banners at the head of the 
procession, as was practiced in the reception of the emperors.” Thus 
he was escorted through the city to the church of St. Peter. On the 
porch of the church “stood the pontiff Sergius, surrounded by his 
clergy, and clothed with ornaments glittering with gold and precious 
stones. When the king had mounted the steps of the church, the two 
sovereigns embraced, and both entered the court of honor, holding 
each other by the hand. At a signal of the holy father, the inner gates, 
which were of massive silver, closed as if of their own accord. Then 
Sergius, turning toward the prince, said to him: ‘ My lord, if you come 
hither with a sincere desire to contribute with all your efforts to the 
safety of the capital State and Church, I will cause the sacred gates to 
open; but if not, you shall not enter the temple of the apostles." The 
king assured him that he had come with no evil intent. Immediately 
the doors swung open again, and the pope conducted the king to the tomb 
of St. Peter, while the accompanying clergy sang, ‘ Blessed is he who 
cometh in the name of the Lord.’ 

18. “Still, notwithstanding the pacific assurances of the young 
monarch, the soldiers of his escort, encamped around the city, had orders 
to ravage the country, to punish the Romans for having ordained a 
pope without waiting for the arrival of the commissioners of the em: 
peror. The French prelates and lords even assembled to examine if 
the election of Sergius was regular, and if they should drive from the 
pontifical throne the audacious archpriest. This assembly, composed 
of twenty-three bishops and a great number of abbots and lords, was 
so indignant at the intrigues and machinations of the holy father, that 
Angilbert, metropolitan of Milan, loudly accused Sergius of having 
excited, by his ambition, all the disorders which desolated the holy city, 
and declared that he separated himself from his communion. 

19. “ Viguier also affirms that during the reign of Sergius, the 
priests enjoyed every license. He adds, ‘ The pope had a brother named 
Benedict, a man of a brutal character, who seized upon the ecclesiastical 
and political administration of the city of Rome. By his avarice he 
introduced disorder everywhere, and wore out the people by we 
tions. He publicly sold the bishoprics, and he who gave the highes 
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ze obtained the preference. He at last rendered the usage of simony 
natural to the Italian clergy, that there did not exist in this corrupt 
ce a single bishop or priest, animated by laudable motives, who 
ot address complaints to the emperor to put an end to this abomi- 
le traffic. The divine Providence, wearied of these abominations, 
the scourge of the pagans to revenge the crimes of the court of 
The Saracens, urged on by the hand of God, came even into 
tritory of the Church, to put to death a great number of persons, 
acked. villages and castles.’ 
“Such was the frightful position of Rome six months after the 
lement of Sergius. Nevertheless, the young prince, seduced by 
esents and the flattery of the pontiff, confirmed his election, not- 
landing the advice of his counselors, and only exacted that the 
is of Rome should renew their oath of fidelity to him and his 
+ The ceremony took place in the church of St. Peter; the 
n and French lords, the clergy, the people, and the pontiff, swore 
the body of the apostle, entire submission to the emperor Lothaire 
his son, after which Louis received the crown at the hands of 
us, who proclaimed him king of the Lombards,” Sergius was 
ded by — 
LEO IV, APRIL 11, 847, To JULY. 17, 855. 


: The invasion of the Saracens had become so threatening that 
ple thought they could not wait for the regular confirmation 
€ emperor, and again ordered a pope without it; however, with 
aration that. they by no means intended to derogate from the 
hts of the imperial crown. The time and efforts of Leo IV 
nly spent in restoring the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
d been rifled and damaged by the Saracens; and, in fortifying 
against those invaders. The church of St. Peter he decorated 

a cross of gold, with chalices and chandeliers of silver, with 
and tapestries of precious stuffs; he placed in front of the 
onal of the pretended sepulcher, tables of gold, enriched with 

i stones and adorned with paintings in enamel, representing his 
and that of Lothaire. The sepulcher was surrounded by large 
of silver, richly worked, and all these ornaments were covered 

| immense tabernacle of silver, weighing sixteen hundred pounds. 
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These embellishments and the revenues which he appropriated to the 
priests of this Church amounted to more than three thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen pounds’ weight of silver, and two hundred and 
sixteen pounds of gold.” Leo IV was succeeded by — 


BENEDICT III, SEPT. 29, 855, TO APRIL 8, 858. 


22. Benedict was regularly chosen and seated on the pontifical 
throne. Deputies were sent to the emperor to receive his confirmation 
of the election. But a certain Anastasius, who had been deposed from 
the bishopric by Leo IV and a council, gathered about him a number 
of clergy and secured the support of the representatives of the emperor 
and numerous troops, and entered the city to seize for himself the 
throne of the papacy. At the head of his company he “ first entered 
the church of St. Peter to burn the tableau of the council, on which 
was inscribed his deposition. He then invaded the palace of the Lateran, 
and ordered his satellites to drag Benedict from the pontifical throne. 
He himself despoiled him of his pontifical ornaments, overwhelmed 
him with reproaches, struck him with his bishop’s cross, and then gave 
him over to priests who had been deposed from the priesthood. These 
to obtain the favor of their new master, bound the unfortunate Bene- 
dict with cords, and drove him from the palace, striking him with sticks. 

23. “Anastasius, left master of the palace, declared himself pope, 
and mounted upon the chair of St. Peter in the presence of the clergy 
and the soldiers. Rome was then plunged into consternation and 
affright.” The great mass of the people called upon the commissioners 
of the emperor to restore to them Benedict. But the commissioners 
insisted that they should receive Anastasius: they even threatened to 
strike with their swords the representatives of the people. But all 
remained firm in their demands that Benedict should be pope. After 
several days of this universal confusion in the city, the commissioners 
were obliged to yield to the populace. But, since Anastasius was already 
in possession, he had now to be driven out, in order that Benedict might 
be seated. Amidst more riot and confusion, however, this was done, 
and Benedict thus finally became pope. 

24. During the reign of Benedict, in 856, King Æthelwolf of Eng- 
land “made a pilgrimage to Rome, and placed his kingdom under 


Fi 
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protection of the pope. He offered to St. Peter a crown of gold 
eighing forty pounds, and magnificent presents; he made great 
argesses to the clergy and the people, and constructed new buildings 
the English school which had been burned down. On his return 
Great Britain, he held a council at Winchester, in the church of St. 
er; and made a decree by which for the future the tenth part of 

and in his kingdom appertained to the Church and was exempt 


all charges; he re-established Peter’s pence in all his kingdom, 


x finally left by will a rental of three hundred marks of gold payable 
arly to the holy see.” Benedict III was succeeded by — 


NICHOLAS, APRIL 24, 858, TO NOV. 13, 867. 


- Nicholas was elected and consecrated in the presence of the 
‘or, who arrived in Rome one month after the death of Benedict 
, and the emperor’s presence prevented the usual factions, rioting 
Violence. The first thing of importance that engaged the attention 
the new pope, were appeals that came up to him from the Eastern 
peror and the patriarch of Constantinople. The emperor had re- 
from the patriarchate Ignatius, and had established Photius in 
ace. And, both the emperor and the new patriarch sent letters 
ambassadors to the bishop of Rome, to have him confirm that 
th had been done. Not to enter into the details of the long, drawn- 
Controversy, it is sufficient only to say that the opportunity was 
o the full by Nicholas to exalt the honors and prerogatives of the 
wic of Rome. 
. Photius was a layman. But, as in many other instances both 
Hast and the West, he was put through the several steps of the 
tical order unto the archbishopric, to qualify him for the 
_ When the emperor sent word of this to the pope, for his ap- 
b Pope Nicholas required that all the particulars of the whole 
he case as it stood against Ignatius, and as it stood in favor of 
should be presented to him, before he would pronounce any- 
pon the matter. Therefore he sent legates to Constantinople 
ta council and investigate the whole subject. The legates allowed 
ves to be bribed, and agreed with the council in approving the 
8 deposition of Ignatius and the promotion of Photius. 
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27. As soon as the news of the action of his legates reached Nicholas 
in Rome, he called a council of the Roman clergy, and repudiated all 
that the council and the legates had done in his name. Later, in a 
council called for another purpose, the principal one of the legates who 
had been sent to Constantinople “‘ was convicted of simony and pre- 
varication on his own avowal,” and was therefore deposed and excom- 
municated. “After this the holy father thus spoke :— 


“In the name of the holy Trinity, by the authority transmitted 
to us from the prince of the apostles, having taken cognizance of all 
the complaints brought against the patriarch Photius, we declare him 
deposed of his sacerdotal functions, for having sustained the schismaties 
of Byzantium; for having been ordained bishop by Gregory, bishop 
of Syracuse, during the life of Ignatius, the legitimate bishop of Con- 
stantinople; for having corrupted our envoys, and finally, for having 
persecuted the orthodox priests who remained attached to our brother 
Ignatius. 

“We have discovered Photius to be guilty of crimes so enormous, 
that we declare him to be forever deprived of all the honors of the 
priesthood, and divested of all clerical functions, by the authority which 
we hold from Jesus Christ, the apostles St. Peter and Paul, from all 
the saints, and the six general councils. 

“The Holy Spirit pronounces by our mouth a terrible judgment 
against Photius, and condemns him forever, no matter what may 
happen, even at the moment of death, from receiving the body and blood 
of the Saviour.” 


28. When this anathema of the pope reached Constantinople the 
Eastern emperor sent to Italy a representative “bearing a letter be 
the pontiff from his master, in which that prince threatened to chastise 
the holy see, if it did not immediately revoke the anathema launched 
against Photius.” To this letter Nicholas replied: — 


“ Know, prince, that the vicars of Christ are above the judga 
of mortals; and that the most powerful sovereigns have no righ iy 
punish the crimes of popes, how enormous soever they may be. re 
thoughts should be occupied by the efforts which they accomplish i o 
the correction of the Church, without disquieting yourself about the i 
actions; for no matter how scandalous or criminal may be the deh 
eries of the pontiffs, you should obey them, for they are seated on i. 
chair of St. Peter. And did not Jesus Christ himself, even vie 
demning the excesses of the scribes and Pharisees, command obedie 
to them, because they were the interpreters of the law of Moses‘ - ai 

“We have regarded with pity that abominable cabal which you © 
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neil, and which, in your mad pride, you place on an equality with 
Council of Nice. We declare, by virtue of the privileges of 
yhurch, that this assembly was sacrilegious, impure, and abominable. 
, then, to oppose our rights, and obey our orders, or else we will, 
turn, raise our power against yours, and will say to the nations, 
e, cease to bow your heads before your proud masters. Over- 
y these impious sovereigns, these sacrilegious kings, who have arro- 
to themselves the right of commanding men, and of taking away 
berty of their brethren. 
ear, then, our wrath, and the thunders of our vengeance; for 
hrist has appointed us with his own mouth absolute judges of 
; and kings themselves are submitted to our authority. The 
of the Church has been consecrated before your reign, and it 
bsist after it. Do not hope to alarm us by your threats of ruin- 
cities and our fields. Your arms will be powerless, and your 


ops will fly before the forces of our allies. 
m Many thousands come to Rome every year, and place themselves 


y under the protection of St. Peter. We have the power of 
honing monks, and even clergy, from every part of the world: 
O emperor, have no such power; you have nothing to do with 
is, but humbly, to entreat their prayers.” $ 


J. In the exercise of his power over kings and their affairs, Nich- 

d excommunicated Lothaire, the king of Lorraine. The arch- 
) of Cologne and his clergy had also incurred the displeasure of 
dope by resisting his arrogance. King Lothaire sent a represen- 


em in these terms: — 


ou affirm that you are submissive to your sovereign, in order 
the words of the apostle Peter, who said, ‘Be subject to the 
because he is above all mortals in this world? But you appear 
et that we, as the vicar of Christ, have the right to judge all men; 
$ before obeying kings, you owe obedience to us; and if we declare 
arch guilty, you should reject him from your communion until 
don him. 
€ alone have the power to bind and to loose, to absolve Nero, 
condemn him; and Christians can not, under penalty of excom- 
on, execute other judgment than ours, which alone is infal- 
eople are not the judges of their princes; they should obey, 
murmuring, the most iniquitous orders; they should bow their 
under the chastisements which it pleases kings to inflict on 
T a sovereign can violate the fundamental laws of the State, 


an’s “History of Latin Christianity,” book v, chap. iv, note to par, 11. 
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and seize upon the wealth of citizens, by imposts or by confiscations; 
he can even dispose of their lives, without any of his subjects having the 
right to address to him simple remonstrances. But if we declare a 
king heretical and sacrilegious,— if we drive him from the Church,— 
clergy and laity, whatever their rank, are freed from their oaths of 
fidelity, and may revolt against his power. .. .” 


30. “ Nicholas at the same time wrote to Charles the Bald, to excite 
him against the king of Lorraine: — 


“ You say, my lord, that you have induced Lothaire to submit to 
our decision, and that he has replied to you that he would go to Rome 
to obtain our judgment upon his marriage. But are you not aware 
that he has himself already informed us of this design by his ambas- 
sadors, and that we have prohibited him from presenting himself before 
us in the state of sin in which he is? We have waited long enough for 
his conversion, deferring even unto this time from crushing him beneath 
our anathema, in order to avoid war and effusion of blood. A longer 
patience, however, will render us criminal in the eyes of Christ, and 
we order you, in the name of religion, to invade his States, burn his 
cities, and massacre his people, whom we render responsible for the 
resistance of their bad prince.” 


31. The Bulgarian king Bagoris had lately become a Catholic, and 
he sent an embassy to the pope in 866 with a list of one hundred and 
five questions, asking for instruction concerning the new faith. Bagoris 
had undertaken to compel his people to adopt his new religion. This 
caused a revolt, and in putting down the revolt Bagoris had massacred 
a number of his nobles, and even their innocent children. One of his 
questions to the pope was whether in this he had sinned. In answer, 
Nicholas told him that he had undoubtedly sinned in putting the chil- 
dren to death, who had no share in the guilt of their fathers; but as 
for the rest of his conduct Nicholas wrote thus: — 


“You advise us that you have caused your subjects to be baptized 
without their consent, and that you have exposed yourself to so v10 pie 
a revolt as to have incurred the risk of your life. I glorify yo ind 
having maintained your authority by putting to death those wane si 
sheep who refused to enter the fold; and you not only have not si i ; 
by showing a holy rigor, but I even congratulate you on having oper 
the kingdom of heaven to the people submitted to your rule. £ ak 
need not fear to command massacres, when these will retain w pes 
jects in obedience, or cause them to submit to the faith of Chris ae 
God will reward him in this world, and in eternal life, for 
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rders. . . . You must feast on Sunday, and not on Saturday; you 
mld abstain from labor on the days of the festivals of the holy 
gin, of the twelve apostles, the evangelists, Saint John the Baptist, 
nt Stephen the first martyr, and of the saints, whose memory is held 
eneration in your country. 
On these days, and during Lent, you should not administer judg- 
and you should abstain from flesh during the fast of Lent, on 


_ Fentecost, on the Assumption of the Virgin, and on Christmas; you 
must also fast on Fridays, and the eve of great feasts. On Wednesdays 

_ you may eat meat, and it is not necessary to deprive yourselves of baths 

) on that day and on Fridays, as the Greeks recommend. You are at 


y to receive the communion daily in Lent, but you should not 
Ror gamble, nor enter into light conversation, nor be present at 
‘shows of jugglers during this season of penitence. You must not 
we feasts, nor assist at marriages, and married people should live in 
mtinence. We leave to the disposal of the priests the duty of im- 


sing a penance on those who shall have yielded to the desires of the 
fles 


“You may carry on war in Lent, but only to repel an enemy. You 
‘at liberty to eat all kinds of animals, without troubling yourself 
it the distinction of the old law; and laymen, as well as clergy, 
‘bless the table before eating, by making the sign of the cross. It 
ie custom of the Church not to eat before nine o’clock in the morn- 
and a Christian should not touch game killed by a pagan. . . . 
* Before declaring war on your enemies, you should assist at the 
mice of the mass, and make rich offerings to the churches; and 
‘order you to take, as your military ensign, instead of the horse’s 


is il, which serves you for a standard, the cross of Jesus Christ. We 
#80 prohibit you from forming any alliance with the infidels; and when 


i conclude a peace in future, you will swear upon the evangelists, 
ot upon the sword.” 


Nicholas is very worthily classed with Leo I and Gregory I, as 
ing of the title of “the Great,” for “never had the power of 
clergy or the supremacy of Rome been asserted so distinctly, so 
bly. The privileges of Rome were eternal, immutable, anterior 
“synods or councils, derived from none, but granted directly by 
limself: they might be assailed, but not transferred ; torn off for 
» but not plucked up by the roots. An appeal was open to Rome 
Il the world, from her authority lay no appeal.”— Milman.* He 
v. 13, 867, and was immediately succeeded by — 
HADRIAN II, DEC. 13, 867, TO Nov. 26, 872, 
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who also was consecrated and enthroned without the emperor’s sanction. 
But when the emperor called him to an account for it, the excuse was 
again presented that it was not out of any disrespect to the emperor, 
but because he was overborne by the urgency of the multitude. The 
emperor accepted the plea and confirmed the election. 

33. Hadriin immediately pardoned all those who had been deposed 
or anathematized by Nicholas, and did everything in his power to exalt 
the name and memory of Nicholas. He gave a grand banquet to a 
great number of Eastern monks who had been persecuted by Nicholas, 
at which he treated them with the greatest deference, even ‘serving 
them with his own hands. When the banquet was finished and the monks 
had risen from the table “ Hadrian prostrated himself before them 
with his face to the earth, and addressed them as follows :— 


“ My brethren, pray for the holy Catholic Church, for our son the 
most Christian emperor Louis, that he may subjugate the Saracens; 
pray for me and beseech God to give me strength to govern his numerous 
faithful. Let your prayers rise in remembrance of those who have lived 
holy lives, and let us all thank Christ together for having given to his 
Church my lord and father, the most holy and most orthodox pope 
Nicholas, who has defended it like another Joshua against its enemies.’ 


34. The monks responded: “God be praised for having given to 
his people a pastor so respectful as you are toward your predecessor.” 
And then they three times exclaimed: “ Eternal memory to the sovereign 
pontiff Hadrian, whom Jesus Christ has established as universal bishop.” 


Hadrian seeing that they avoided saying anything in praise of Nicholas, 
checked them, and said: — 


“ My brethren, I beseech you in the name of Christ, that your praises 
be addressed to the most holy orthodox Nicholas. Established by God 
sovereign pontiff and universal pope; glory to him the new Elias, the 


new Phineas, worthy of an eternal priesthood, and peace and grace to 
his followers.” 


35. This ascription the monks repeated three times after the pop® 


and the assembly dispersed. Next he wrote to the metropolitans of 
France as follows: — 


_“ We beseech you, my brethren, to re-establish the name of pE 
Nicholas in the books and sacred writings of your churches, to nam 
him in the mass, and to order the bishops to conform to our decision 
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is subject. We exhort you to resist with firmness the Greek 
s, who undertake to accuse his memory or reject his decrees; still, 
lo not wish to be inflexible toward those whom he has condemned, 
ey will implore our mercy, and consent not to justify themselves 


sing that great pope, who is now before God, and whom no one 
to attack whilst living. 


Be then vigilant and courageous, and instruct the prelates beyond 
ps, that if they reject the decrees of a pontiff, they will destroy 
reme authority of the ministers of the Church; all should fear 
ir ordinances be despised, when they have attained the power 


Tules kings.” 
. In the year 869 King Lothaire died, leaving no children that 
nherit his dominion. His brother, the emperor Louis, was 
re the rightful heir to the kingdom of Lorraine. But, for fear 
les the Bald, Louis would not enter his claim until he had 
in his interests the pope. Hadrian wrote to the lords and 
es of the kingdom of Lorraine, commanding them to -recognize 
aperor Louis as the legitimate heir of the kingdom, “ and to yield 
T to promises nor threats” from any other claimant. He also 
etters to the metropolitans, dukes, and counts of the kingdom of 
the Bald, containing “threats of excommunication against 
ho did not arrange themselves on the side of the emperor; and 
to the recollection of the French the solemn oaths by which the 
ildren of Charlemagne had bound themselves to observe reli- 


the agreements which had governed the division between them 
ir nephews; and added: — 


n snow, bishops, lords, and citizens, that whosoever among you 


a ae himself to the pretensions of Louis whom we declare sov- 
1 of Lorraine, shall be struck by the arms which God has placed in 


ds for the defense of this prince.” 

The pope’s commands, however, arrived too late to be of any 

3, because, at the first news of the death of Lothaire, Charles 

d had entered the kingdom; and at Metz was already crowned 
Lorraine. When the pope learned of this, he immediately 
Charles the Bald, that what he had done was an insult to 
rity of the pope; accused him of having treated with con- 


the the pope’s legates, instead of prostrating himself at their 
other sovereigns had done; and closed: thus: — 
19 
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“ Impious king, we order thee to retire from the kingdom of Lor- 
raine, and to surrender it to the emperor Louis. If thou refusest 
submission to our will, we will ourselves go into France to excommuni- 
cate thee and drive thee from thy wicked throne.” 

38. At the same time he wrote to the archbishop of Rheims, reproving 
him “for not having turned aside the king from his projects of usur- 
pation; and reproached him with having rendered himself guilty, 
through his weakness, of being a criminal accomplice in the rebellion 
of the monarch. He ordered him to repair his fault by anathematizing 
Charles, by not having any communication with him, and by prohibiting 


all the bishops of Gaul from receiving the usurper in their churches | 


under penalty of deposition and excommunication.” At the same time 
he gave secret instruction to his legates to incite the son of Charles t 
revolt against his father. This they did; but Charles, learning of it, 
caused his son’s eyes to be put out with hot lead, because he considered 
death too light a penalty. The pope then sent an abusive letter con- 
demning Charles for this ill-treatment of his son, and ordering the 
king to re-establish the son — 


“in his property, his honors, and his dignities, until the time m 
which ut eade shell go into thy accursed kingdom, to take, in bee 
of this unfortunate, the measures which we shall judge proper. +? 
the meantime, whatever may be the enterprises of Carloman against thee, 
we prohibit thy lords from taking arms in thy defense, and we enjoin 
on the bishops not to obey thy orders, under penalty of excommunication 
and eternal damnation; for God wills that division shall reign between 
the father and the son to punish thee for the usurpation of the king- 
doms of Lorraine and Burgundy.” 


39. In reply to the letter which the pope had sent to the clergy i 
the dominions involved in this quarrel, the archbishop of Rheims, mM 
behalf of himself and them, wrote as follows: — 


“ When we exhort the people to dread the power of Rome, toma 
mit to the pontiff, and to send their wealth to the sepulcher 0 n 
apostle in order to obtain the protection of God, they reply to br 
Defend then, by your thunders, the State against the Normans who bes 
to invade it; let the holy see no more implore the succor of our a 
to protect it. í 

Fe If the pope wishes to preserve the aid of our people, let sre n 
more seek to dispose of thrones; and say to him that he can no a 
at once king and priest. That he can not impose on us a monarch, 
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etend to subjugate us — us who are Franks, for we will never support 
> yoke of the slavery of princes or popes, and will follow the pre- 
of Scripture, combating without ceasing for liberty, the only 


heritage which Christ left to the nations when dying on the cross. 


If the holy father excommunicates Christians who refuse to cringe 
y beneath his authority, he unworthily abuses the apostolic power, 
his anathemas have no power in heaven; for God, who is just, has 
sed to him the power of disposing of temporal kingdoms. 
‘I have done my best to lead our prelates into sentiments more 
ormable to your wishes; but all my words have been useless; I 
t not then to be separated from your communion for the sins of 
Your legates are my witnesses, that in the execution of your 
rs, I have resisted the lords and the king, until they have threatened 
that if I persisted in defending you, they would make me sing 
e before the altar of my church, and would take from me all power 
the property and persons of my diocese. Threats more terrible 
ave been made against you, which they will not fail to execute, 


God permits. Thus I declare to you, after having had sad experience, 


neither your anathemas nor your thunders will prevent our mon- 
and his lords from keeping Lorraine, on which they have seized.” 


40. As for king Charles, he replied to the pope as follows: — 


“Tn your letter concerning Hincmar of Laon, you write to us thus: 
Ve will and command, by our apostolic authority, Hincmar of Laon to 
Sent to us.’ Did any of your predecessors ever write in the like style 

of ours? Do you not thereby banish Christian simplicity and 
ility from the Church, and introduce worldly pride and ambition 
l their room? ... I wrote to you formerly, and now write to you 


we 
uM 
ay 


again lest you forget it, that we kings of the Franks, come of royal 


are not the vicegerents of bishops, but lords and masters of the 

. . . We therefore entreat you nevermore to write such letters 

or to the bishops and lords of our kingdoms, that we may not be 

d to treat with contempt both the letters and the bearers. We 
lling to embrace what is approved by the holy see, when what the 

oy see approves is agreeable to Scripture, to tradition, and to the 
Ws of the Church. If it interferes with them, know that we are not 
Ea frightened into it with menaces of excommunication and anath- 


- These bold words of both the bishops and the king had a won- 
ly subduing effect upon the loftiness of the pope; for he 
iately wrote to the king as follows:— 


Prince Charles, we have been apprised by virtuous persons that 
are the most zealous protector of churches in the world; that 


Bower's “ Lives of the Popes,” Hadrian II, par, 3 from end. 
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there exists not in your immense kingdom any bishopric or monastery 
on which you have not heaped wealth, and we know that you honor 
the see of St. Peter, and that you desire to spread your liberality on 
his vicar, and to defend him against all his enemies. ies 

“We consequently retract our former decisions, recognizing that 
you have acted with justice in punishing a guilty son and a prelatical 
debauchee, and in causing yourself to be declared sovereign of Lor- 
raine and Burgundy. We renew to you the assurance that we, the 
clergy, the people, and the nobility of Rome, wait with impatience for 
the day, on which you shall be declared king, patrician, emperor, and 
defender of the Church. We, however, beseech you to keep this letter 
a secret from your nephew Louis.” 


42. These latter letters were written in 871, and Hadrian II died 


Nov. 26, 872, and was succeeded by — 
JOHN VIII, DEC. 14, 872, TO DEC. 14, 882; 


and the emperor, happening at that time to be in Italy, his deputies 
were present at the consecration of the new pope. Aug. 13 or 14, 875, 
the emperor Louis died at Milan; and immediately upon learning of 
it, the pope “sent a pompous embassy to Charles the Bald, inviting 
him to come to Rome to receive the imperial crown, which he offered 
him as a property of which the popes had the entire disposal.” Charles 
was only too glad to receive such an invitation, and instantly set out 
for Rome, where, upon his arrival, he was received by the clergy and 
the magistrates, and the schools, with banners and crosses and great 
display, as had the great ones before him; and on Christmas day, 875, 
he was crowned emperor by the pope. “In placing the crown on the 
brow of the monarch, John said to him: ‘Do not forget, prince, that 
the popes have the right to create emperors.’ ” 

43. Immediately after the coronation of the emperor, he and the 
pope went together to Pavia, where the pope assembled a council which 
went through the form of electing Charles the Bald as king of Lom- 
bardy. The assembled prelates addressed Charles as follows: — 


St. 


© lord. since divine goodness, through the intercession of 
Poler end St. Paul, and tha DaDa of Pope John, has elevates a 
to the dignity of emperor, we unanimously select you for oe eal all 
submitting joyfully to your will, and promising to observe fai i u y 
that you shall order for the utility of the Church and our safety. 
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This form of an election to the kingship of Lombardy was 


sential to give to Charles the show of legality as ruler of Italy, because 
les had no legitimate claim to the imperial crown. ‘True, the 


or Louis had left no male heirs; but he left two uncles, who, if 
were to be any claim to the imperial office by right of descent, were 
mate heirs. But the pope, seeing in this failure of direct descent 
portunity of further confirming the papal prerogative of bestow- 
mpire, seized the occasion offered in the ambition of Charles the 
to demonstrate to the world the supremacy of the papacy over 
rthly power. “ Maimbourg affirms that this council was convened 
hn VIII, only for the purpose of rendering it manifest to the 
that Charles had not become emperor by right of succession, but 


at he had obtained his dignity by an election.” Indeed this is shown 
letter written by the pope himself at the time. For he said: — 


We have elected and approved, with the consent of our brothers, 
ther bishops, of the ministers of the holy Roman Church, and of 
enate and people of Rome, the king Charles, emperor of the West.” 

But all this that the pope bestowed on Charles, much as in 
it redounded to the exaltation of the pope, was not without return 
Charles to the pope. “The historians are almost unanimous as 


> price which Charles was compelled to pay for his imperial crown. 


ought the pope, he bought the senators of Rome; he bought, if 
ht venture to take the words to the letter, St. Peter himself 
Petro multa et pretiosa munera offerens in Imperatorem unctus 
atus est. . . . Omnem senatum populi Romant, more Jugur- 


) corrupit, sibique sociavit.] ” — Milman.’ But it was not only 


Jugurthine extravagance of bribery that Charles rewarded the 
for his crowning. “In order to obtain the principal scepter, 
the hereditary rights of the legitimate successors of Charle- 
he yielded to the pontiffs the sovereignty which the emperors 
ed over Rome and the provinces of the Church; and he declared 
y see to be an independent state.” 
Nor was it alone honors to the papacy in Italy that Charles 
ad. Immediately upon his return to France he convened “a 
of bishops in the city of Ponthion, at which he caused them to 


“History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. iii, book v, chap. vi, par. 2. 
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recognize the supreme authority of the popes over France. The Roman 


legates named the deacon John, metropolitan of Sens, and Ansegisus, 


primate of the Gauls and Germany, with the title of vicar of the holy see 
in the two provinces. They conferred on this last named the power of 
convening councils, of signifying the decrees of the court of Rome, of 
judging ecclesiastical causes, of executing the orders of the pope, and 
they only reserved appeals to Rome in the greater cases. The prelates 
of France protested with energy against such an institution which 
destroyed all the liberty of the Gallican Church; but the emperor main- 
tained the sacrilegious compact which he had made with John: he 
declared that he had a commission to represent the pope in this assem- 
bly, and that he would execute his orders. He then commanded a seat 
to be placed on his right hand, and Ansegisus seated himself by him 
in his quality of primate.” 

4%. In the year 876 the Saracens became so strong in Italy as 
seriously to threaten the very existence of the papal State. The pope 
wrote most appealingly to the emperor Charles, saying :— 

_ “Do not believe that our evils only come from the pagans. Chris- 
tians are still more cruel than the Arabs. I would speak of some lords, 
our neighbors, and chiefly of those whom you call marquises or governors 
of frontiers: they pillage the domains of the Church and cause it to die, 
not by the sword, but by famine. They do not lead people into cap- 
tivity, but they reduce them into servitude; and their oppression 18 
the cause why we find no one to combat the Saracens. Thus, my lord, 
you alone, after God, are our refuge and our consolation. We beseech 
you then, in the name of the bishops, priests, and nobles, but above 
all, in the name of our people, to put forth a hand of succor to the 
Church, your mother, from which you hold not only your crown, but 
even the faith of Christ; and which has elevated you to the empire, not- 
withstanding the legitimate rights of your brother.” 


48. But, just about that time, died Louis the German, at Frank- 
fort; and the emperor, Charles the Bald, immediately marched with 
an army to seize that kingdom. However, he was totally defeated by 
the son and successor of Louis the German, and was pursued even into 
his own kingdom. This made it impossible for him to furnish any 
help to the pope in Italy. Yet more, his nephew Carloman, king of 
Bavaria, taking advantage of Charles’s defeat, invaded Italy, claimed 
the kingdom of Lombardy, and designed to secure the imperial 
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m if possible. Pope John assembled a council in the Lateran, 
n he opened with the following speech : — 


* According to ancient usage, my brethren, we solemnly elevated 
rles to the imperial dignity, by the advice of the bishops, of the 
isters of our Church, of the Senate, and of all the people of Rome, 
above all, to accomplish the thought which had been revealed to 
Nicholas by a heavenly inspiration. The election of Charles is 
legitimate and sacred. It emanates from the will of the people, 
the will of God. We therefore declare anathematized him who 
ld condemn it, and we devote him to the execration of men, as the 
ny of Christ, and the minister of the devil.” 


. When the emperor learned that Carloman had entered Italy, 
himself marched to Italy. But nothing definite came of it, except 
eath, which occurred Oct. 6, 877, as he was about to return to 
ce. Carloman now seeing that there was possibly some hope of 
receiving the imperial crown, “wrote to the pontiff letters of sub- 
sion and claimed from him the heritage of his ancestors. John 
a saw himself a second time the master and dispenser of the imperial 
Before, however, consecrating the new prince, he wished to 
fit by circumstances to insure material advantages to his see. He 
plied then to the king of Bavaria: — 


We consent to recognize you as emperor of Italy; but before giving 
e crown, we demand that you should pour into the purse of St. 
eter all the sums which are in your treasury, in order that you may 
worthy to receive the recompense of him who promised to honor in 
ther world those who honor him in this. We will send you shortly 
articles which treat of that which you should grant to the Church; 
ill then address you a more solemn legation, in order to conduct 
© Rome with the honors due to your rank. We will then treat 
er of the good of the State and the safety of Christian people. 
that time, I beseech you to give no access near to you of infidels, 
such as wish our life, whatever may have been your anterior rela- 
th them; and I conjure you to remit the revenues of the patri- 

f St. Peter, which are situated in Bavaria.” 


). Carloman was not in a position to grant all this at once, and so 
ype, not receiving either money or the aid of troops, was obliged 
ə relief from the Saracens by an agrement “ to pay them twenty 
d marks of gold annually ” to redeem from them the States of the 
which they had already taken. In 878 the pope was so harassed 


— 


a a iO cert cee le E al 
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and abused by Lombard princes that he “ caused all the sacred treasures 
to be conveyed from St. Peter’s to the Lateran, covered the altar of St. 
Peter with sackcloth, closed the doors, and refused to permit the pil- 
grims from distant lands to approach the shrine. He then fled to Ostia 
and embarked for France.”— Milman." Through all his journey and 
in France, he was received with greatest honors. In France he held 
councils and dealt out anathemas and excommunications on every hand, 
and against all whom he chose to decide had infringed in any way, what- 
ever he might presume were the rights or the laws of the papacy. Before 
the end of the year he returned into Italy. 
51. Carloman in 879 was supplanted in his claims upon Italy by his 
brother, Charles the Fat. Shortly afterward Carloman died; and, leav- 
ing no children, his kingdom fell to his second brother Louis. To make 
sure of his hold on the kingdom, against his brother Charles, Louis 
renounced, in Charles’s favor, all claim to the kingdom of Lombardy, and 
also to the imperial title. Pope John, learning of this, wrote to Charles 
to come to Italy and receive the imperial crown. As Charles came, the 
pope met him at Ravenna, informing him that “we have called -you by 
the authority of our letters, to the imperial sovereignty, for the advan- 
tage and exaltation of the Church.” He also enjoined Charles to send 
before him to Rome his chief officers to ratify “all the privileges of the 


Roman see, saying that “the Church must suffer no diminution, but, 


rather be augmented in her rights and possessions.”* They came 
together to Rome, where, on Christmas day, 880, in the church of St. 
Peter, Charles the Fat was crowned emperor by Pope John VIH: 

52. The bishop of Naples was also duke of Naples. He had secured 
the safety of his dominions from the Saracens by entering into an alli- 
ance with them. The pope visited Naples in order to persuade the epls 
copal duke to break off his alliance with the Saracens and join in a gen- 
eral league against them; and, because Anastasius would not do so, John 
excommunicated him, April, 881. The following year Athanasius sent a 
deacon. to the pope with the word that he had broken his alliance with the 
Saracens and would stand with the pope. The pope would not accept je 
word alone, but required of Athanasius, as a surety of good faith, tha 


7“ History of Latin Ohristianity,” book v, chap. vi, par. 8, 
8 Id., par. 12. 


POPE STEPHEN TO THE EASTERN EMPEROR. 


should seize the chiefs of the Mohammedans, send them to Rome, 
massacre the rest in the presence of the pope’s legates.” By this 
herous and barbarous act, “ demanded by the head of Christendom, 
luke-bishop of. Naples was to obtain readmission to the Catholic 
ch, and the right to officiate there as a Catholic bishop! ° 
3. John VIII was succeeded by — 


MARTIN II, DECEMBER, 882, TO MAY, 884, 


“proved to be as depraved in his morals, as treacherous in his policy, 
as proud in his conduct, as his predecessor, John the Eighth.” 
in his short reign, no special occasion was offered for the manifesta- 


n of the special characteristics of a pope. He was succeeded by — 


HADRIAN III, JUNE, 884, TO JULY 2, 885, 


iho took another step in the supremacy of the papacy, by decreeing 


the new pope should be thenceforth consecrated without waiting 


or the imperial envoys to assist at his consecration.” He was suc- 


d by — 


STEPHEN VI, JULY, 885, TO SEPTEMBER, 891. 


4. The emperor of the East had written to Pope Hadrian III, 
ting the pope’s interference with the government of the Eastern 


D; but, Hadrian dying, it fell to Stephen to answer the letter. 
in his answer he said: — 


God has given to princes the power of governing temporal things, 
e has given to us, by the authority of St. Peter, the power of gov- 
8g Spiritual things. Sovereigns have the right to repress a rebellious 
€, to cover the land and sea with their soldiers, to massacre men 
refuse to recognize their rule, or obey the laws which they make for 
erests of their crown. To us, it appertains to teach the people, 
they ought to endure the tyranny of kings, the horrors of famine, 
death itself, in order to obtain eternal life. The ministry which 

has confided to us is as high above yours, as heaven is above the 


and you can not be the judge of the sacred mission which we have 
d from God.” 


In January, 888, died the emperor Charles the Fat, leaving no 
ir. The Lombard dukes and people thought to have one of their 
tion to be king of Italy. But there was no unanimity as to the 


Milman's “ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol, iii, book v, chap. vi, par, 16. 
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choice, and violent confusion reigned. The pope invited Arnulf, king 

of Germany, to Italy to receive the kingdom and the imperial crown; 

but Arnulf could not respond at once, and the pope and city of Rome 

declared for Guido, duke of Spoleto. This turned the balance in his 

favor: he defeated in battle his rival, in 890, and thus became king of 

Lombardy; and, Feb. 21, 891, he was crowned emperor by the pope. 
56. Stephen VI was succeeded by — 


FORMOSUS, SEPTEMBER, 891, TO APRIL 4, 896, 


who, in 876, had been excommunicated by Pope John VIII, in a 
council held at Rome, “on the charge of conspiring against the emperor 
as well as against the pope,” and “caballing to raise himself from a 
smaller to a greater Church, even to the apostolic see.” Pope John 
had also required of Formosus an oath that he would never return to 
Rome, would never exercise any episcopal functions anywhere, but would 
content himself with lay communion as long as he lived. From both the 
excommunication and the oath, Pope Martin II had absolved him, rein- 
stating him in the honors and dignities of his original bishopric of Porto. 

57. The emperor Guido died in 894, and was succeeded by his son 
Lambert, whom Formosus crowned emperor. But the authority of Lam- 
bert was disputed by a Lombard duke, Berengar; and a destructive war 
followed. The pope sent word to Arnulf of Germany, promising to 
crown him emperor if he would come and restore peace in Italy. Arnulf 
reached Rome in 895. The city at first resisted him; but as soon as he 
had captured the outer city, “the Senate and the nobility, submitting to 
the conqueror, came out in a body with their standards and crosses w 
receive him, and to implore his protection against the insults of his vic- 
torious army. The pope received the king upon the steps of St. Peter's 
church, and attending him with the whole body of the clergy, to the tom 
of the apostles, he anointed and crowned him emperor that very day. — 
Bower. Shortly afterward Arnulf returned to Germany. As soon as 
he was gone, the claimants to the kingdom of Lombardy began their "i 
again, which, by the intercession of the pope, ended in the division 0 
Lombardy into two parts to satisfy both claimants. 

58. Formosus was succeeded by — 


10“ Lives of the Popes,” Formosus, par 7, 


THE POPE PROSECUTES THE DREAD FORMOSUS. 


BONIFACE VI, 


D, for the crimes of adultery and murder, and for a wicked and scan- 
ous life in general, had been deposed, first from the office of sub- 
con, and afterward, even from the priesthood. But he died at the 
of a reign of only fifteen days, and was succeeded by — 


STEPHEN VII, JULY, 896, TO MAY 2, 897, 


7 0, “intruded himself by force and violence into the see.” The first 


£ 
UA 
i 


ag that Stephen VII did after his installation, was to bring to trial 
be Formosus, who had been dead more than three months. He assem- 
da council, and had the dead body of Formosus taken out of the grave 
1 brought before the council. And “there in the midst of the con- 
tion, the dead body of Formosus was placed on the pontifical séat, the 
on its head, the pastoral baton in its hand, and clothed with the 
erdotal ornaments.” A deacon was appointed as counsel and advocate 


t the corpse. Then Pope Stephen VII addressed the corpse in the 


ollowing words :— 


“Bishop of Porto, why hast thou pushed thy ambition so far as to 
p the see of Rome, in defiance of the sacred canons which forbade 
infamous action?” 

59. The advocate who had been appointed, of course confessed him 

lty; whereupon Pope Stephen “pronounced a sentence of deposition 

inst the bishop of Porto; and, having approached the pontifical seat, 
gave a blow to the dead body which made it roll at his feet. He him- 
then despoiled it of all the sacerdotal vestments, cut off three fingers 

m the right hand, and finally ordered the executioner to cut off the 

d, and cast the dead body into the Tiber.” Some fishermen found the 

y, where it had floated ashore, and it was again given burial. Pope 

phen next called to him all the clergy whom Formosus had ordained, 

lared the ordination void, and himself ordained them all anew. He 
declared the emperor Arnulf deposed, because Formosus had 
ed him emperor ; and crowned Lambert, duke of Spoleto, emperor 
e West. 
.. In the short time that had elapsed since Hadrian III had decreed 


ut the pope should be crowned without waiting for the approval of the 
iperor, the violence accompanying the election of the popes had grown 
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so great that Stephen VII was constrained to issue the following 
decree :— 


i i i intment 

“ As the holy Roman Church, in which we preside by the appointme 
of Goa, wie" Deeg violence foun many at the death of the pontiff, 
owing to the custom which has been introduced of consecrating the elect 
without waiting for the approbation of the emperor, or the arrival of pe 
envoys to assist at his ordination, and prevent, with their presence, a 
tumults and disorders, we command the bishops and the clergy to meet 
when a new pontiff is to be chosen, and the election to be made in the 
presence of the Senate and the people ; but let the elect be consecrated in 
the presence of the imperial envoys.” : 

61. Stephen VII, a master of violence, was soon overtaken by his own 
example: he was soon dethroned, was cast into prison, and was there 
strangled. The papal annalist Cardinal Baronius declares that Stephen 
VII richly deserved the fate that overtook him —“ since he entered the 
fold like a thief, it was just that he should die by the halter.” He was 

ded by — 

R ROMANUS, JULY 11 TO OCTOBER, 897. 
who “ preserved his rank among those execrable popes, though he only 
occupied the holy see for four months.” He was succeeded by — 


THEODORE II, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 897, 


who restored the dead Formosus to the place from which Stephen VII 
had cast him down. He reversed all the acts of Stephen against For- 
mosus, declared all the acts of Formosus legal and valid, and with great 
honor and papal solemnity, restored his body to its sepulcher in the 
Vatican. 

62. Theodore was first succeeded by a certain'Sergius; but, as there 
were rival parties, Sergius was driven out before he was consecrated, 
T JOHN IX, JANUARY, 898, TO JULY, 900, 
was pope. John was not satisfied with Theodore’s vindication of a 
mosus; but since Stephen VII had condemned Formosus by a coun 
John IX would have him vindicated by a council. Accordingly, John's 
council declared :— | 

“ We entirely reject the council held by the pontiff Stephen; and we 


> . d 
condemn as baneful to religion, the convention by which the dean 
of Formosus was torn from its sepulcher, judged, and dragge 


THE ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 801 


eets of Rome: a sacrilegious act, until that time unknown among 
ians. .. . The bishops who assisted at this judgment having 
ored our pardon, and protested that fear alone forced them into 


tl s horrible synod, we have used indulgence in their behalf; but we 
rohibit the pontiffs, our successors, from hindering in future liberty of 


eration, and from doing any violence to the clergy. . . . The 

ion of the holy oil that was given to our spiritual son, the emperor 

bert, is confirmed. ... 

The proceedings of the conventions which we have censured shall 
aed; Sergius, Benedict, and Marin, can no longer be regarded as 
lastics, unless they live in penitence. We declare them separated 
the communion of the faithful, as well as all those who violated 
pulcher of Formosus, and who dragged his dead body into the 


The holy Roman Church suffers great violence on the death of a 
Disorders attend the elections, which are made to the insult of 
peror, and without waiting, as the canons ordain, the presence of 

mperial commissioners. We ordain that in future the pontiffs be 
in a convention of the bishops, at the request of the Senate and 


@ people, and under the auspices of the prince; and we prohibit the 


aon from him of oaths which usage shall not have consecrated. 


") "The times have introduced a detestable custom: on the death of 


ontiff, the patriarchal palace is pillaged; and the pillage extends 
h the whole city ; episcopal mansions even are treated in the same 
on the death of bishops. It is our will that this custom shall cease. 


eslastical censures and the indignation of the emperor will punish 
e who shall brave our prohibition. 


We also condemn the usage of selling secular justice: if, for exam- 
rostitutes are found in a house belonging to a priest, judges or 
officers drag them from it with scandal, and maltreat them until 

e ransomed by their masters, in order to acquire the right of pros- 


When the emperor Arnulf died, in the year 909, the clergy of 
many thought it necessary to apologize to the pope for choosing his 
—seven years old — to be king of Germany without waiting for his 
a orders ;” and the bishops of Bavaria wrote to him acknowl- 
that he occupied “ God’s place on the earth.” 
j lhe eulogy that Cardinal Baronius bestows on John IX is that 
“the best of the bad popes.” And of the papacy in general in 
ith century, which closed with the reign of John IX, the same 
says :— 


ever had divisions, civil wars, the persecutions of pagans, heretics, 
usmatics caused it [the holy see] to suffer so much as the mon- 
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i rone of Christ by simony and 
ri lg The ean One pas transformed into e shameless courte 
} ilk L nes, whic 

itself for peepi A r icin wee become n disgraceful tar 
in which ecclesiastics of all nations disputed with harlots the pier r 
infamy. Never petrel Od ea a T anurders; and never was the 
corte Oe a the ces oe s during this de lorable period.... 
Thus the tempest of abomination fastened itself on the ho 
offered to the inspection of men the mos ae Mea The o 
ae iphar maioria pet m sfc of oblivion, and the most 
unbridled dissoluteness, ferocious despotism, and insatiable ambition 
usurped their place.” = : 

65. But-soon events demonstrated that the tenth century must y 
ness a yet worse condition of the papacy. And, of this the pre y 
obliged to write that it was “an iron age, barren of all goo po 
leaden age, abounding with all wickedness; and a dark age, remar a i i 
above all the rest, for the scarcity of writers and men of learning. Ke 
this century the abomination of desolation was seen in the temple l i 
Lord; and in the see of St. Peter, reverenced by angels, were place 
most wicked of men, not pontiffs, but monsters.” ** And King ei 
of England, in a speech to the assembled bishops of his kingdom, ( 
clared: “We see in Rome but debauchery, dissolution, cron 
and impurity; the houses of the priests have become the shame i) 
retreats of prostitutes, jugglers, and Sodomites ; they gamble by es 
and day in the residence of the pope. Bacchanalian songs, pee a 
dances,, and the debauchery of a Messalina, have taken the place 
fasting and prayers.” ** 

66. BENEDICT IV, AUGUST, 900, TO OCTOBER, 903, 


was the first pope in the tenth century. But of him there is me 
definite recorded as of the popes both preceding and following pi 
except that he crowned as emperor, Louis, king of Arles, or PA E 
Burgundy. His epitaph says that he was kind to the widows, i i a 
and the orphans, cherishing them like his own children, and that he p 
ferred the public to his private good. He was succeeded by — 

11 Quoted by De Cormenin under Stephen VII. 


12 Quoted by Bower under Benedict IV. 
PA e o by De Cormenin, under Benedict IV. 


ROMISH WOMEN GOVERN THE PAPACY. 


LEO V, NOVEMBER, 903, 


pposition to the partisans of Sergius, who had been defeated and 
a out by John IX. But, before two months were passed, Leo was 


roned, was cast into prison, and was strangled by one of his own 
resbyters and chaplains, who thus became Pope — 


CHRISTOPHER, DECEMBER, 903, TO JUNE, 904. 


| at in less than seven months that Sergius, who had already been twice 


ted in his attempts upon the papal throne, became Pope — 
| SERGIUS III, JUNE, 904, TO AUGUST, 911, 

hroning Christopher, and imprisoning him first in a monastery and 
ward in a dungeon, where he died. The party that from the begin- 


had sustained Sergius in his aspirations to the papal throne, had 
its chief the duke of Tuscany, the most powerful and the most 


E weal thy, at that time, of all the nobles of Italy. And he, in turn, was 
‘Supported by Charles the Simple, king of Germany. 


7. “ With Sergius, the vindictive spirit of the priest, the lubricity of 
onk, and the violence of the fanatic, were placed on the throne of 
ster. This pope, regarding John IX, and the three popes who had 


ee ed him, as usurpers, erased all their acts, and spoke out against 
se memory of Formosus.” By a council “he approved of the proceed- 


Sof Stephen VII, against the dead Formosus; ” and again by Sergius 
his council “ Formosus was solemnly declared to be a sacrilegious 
d his memory was anathematized.” Cardinal Baronius says of 

s III that “he was the slave of every vice, and was the most 
kec of men.” Thus much on his own part. But, in addition to this, 
i 8 during his reign of seven years that the papacy was delivered, and 
n, to the influence and power of three licentious women and their 
urs. For it was then that there began in Rome the reign of 
ebrated Theodora and her two daughters Marozia and Theo- 

_ They were of a senatorial family, and no less famous for their 
their wit and address, than infamous for the scandalous lives they 
1eodora, and afterward her daughter Marozia, were the mistresses 
bert, duke of Tuscany. Adalbert seized the castle of St. Angelo, 
city of Rome, and gave it to Theodora and her daughters, who, 
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“supported by the marquis and his party, governed Rome without con- 
trol, and disposed of the holy see to whom they pleased. Adalbert had a 
son by Marozia, named Alberic; but she nevertheless prostituted herself 
to the pope, and his Holiness had by her a son called John, whom we 
shall soon see raised to the papal chair by the interest of his mother.”— 
Bower.** 

68. Sergius was succeeded by — 


ANASTIUS III, SEPTEMBER, 911, TO OCTOBER, 913, 
and he by — 
. LANDO, OCTOBER, 913, TO APRIL, 914. l 
But of these there is nothing more than the scant record. Following 
Lando came — 
JOHN X, MAY 15, 914, TO JULY, 928, 


who was made pope by the interest of Theodora the Elder, who was his 
paramour, both before and after his elevation to the papal chair. He 
had been a deacon, and entered into an intrigue with Theodora, and 
shortly afterward was made bishop of Bologna. But, before he was con- 
secrated to that office, the archbishop of Ravenna died, and Theodora 
secured from Pope Lando the appointment and ordination of J ohn, her 
paramour, to the archbishopric of Ravenna. And then, when Pope 
Lando died, “ Theodora, exerting all her interest, as she could not live 
at the distance of two hundred miles from her lover, got him preferred 
to the pontifical chair.” — Luitprand.*° 

69. John X succeeded in forming against the Saracens m Italy j 
league of the dukes and the king of Lombardy, and even the one 
the East; and, “with his casque on his head and his sword by his a 
took the command of the troops, fought a great battle with the Ag ; 
and drove them entirely from the provinces which they occupied. P 
King Berengar, having assisted the pope in his campaign aia 
Arabs, the pope, in return, crowned him emperor, March 24, 91 ‘tg 

70. About this time it seems that both Adalbert and Theodora 


Elder died. Marozia married Alberic, marquis of Camerina, by whom 


she had a son whom she named Alberic. About 925, Alberic, Marozia $ 


III, and 
14 ** Lives of the Popes,” Sergius III, par. 1. Also De Cormenin, under Sergius 
Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. iii, book v, chap. xl. 
15 Quoted by Bower, under John X. 
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ert, duke of Tuscany. John X incurred the displeasure of Marozia 
allowing his brother Peter more of a place in his counsels than he 
aye to Marozia and her husband. For this Marozia stirred up Guido 
gainst him. Guido, with a band of followers, invaded the Lateran 


e, killed Peter, seized the pope, and dragged him to prison, where, 
he was smothered. And — 


LEO VI, JULY, 928, TO FEBRUARY, 929, 


STEPHEN VIII, FEBRUARY, 929, TO MARCH, 931, 


om nothing more is said. But, upon his death, Marozia was able to 


te to the papal throne her son, by Pope Sergius III, who, at the age 
hteen, reigned as — 


JOHN XI, MARCH, 931, TO JANUARY, 936. 


- Guido died about the time of the elevation of J ohn XI to the 


aia throne, and Marozia married Hugh of Burgundy, or Provence, 
tho had become king of Italy. Hugh required of Marozia’s son Alberic 


ld the basin of water in which the king would wash his hands. 

i¢ happened to spill some of the water, upon which Hugh struck 

n the face. Alberic rushed out of the palace, exclaiming: “ Shall 

Burgundians, of old the slaves of Rome, tyrannize over Romans? ” 

was tolled, and the people flocked together, and, led by Alberic, 

ked the king in the castle of St. Angelo. King Hugh managed 

) But the castle and Marozia were taken by Alberic; and, 

h Marozia was his mother, and the pope was also her son, Alberic 

hed them both, and kept John a prisoner for four years, till the 

fhis death. Having possession of the castle of St. Angelo, and the 

or of the nobles, Alberic II continued master of Rome as long as he 

“d twenty-two years. While still in prison, John XI was pope 

ond the Alps. He was succeeded by — 

LEO VII, JANUARY 9, 936, TO JULY 18, 939. 


Tt was not in Rome and Italy alone that riot and disorder 


: though there the conditions were worse than elsewhere. Leo 
20 
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VII wrote to all the kings, dukes, bishops, and archbishops of Germany, 
“exhorting them to join in extirpating, with their temporal as well as: 
their spiritual power, the many disorders which he was informed pre- 
vailed among them.” He was succeeded by — 


STEPHEN IX, JULY, 939, TO DECEMBER, 942. 


Stephen was made pope by a faction that was opposed to Alberic II. 
Whereupon the party of Alberic raised a riot, stormed the papal palace, 
and so disfigured the pope that he would never afterward appear m 
public. He espoused the cause of Louis d’Outremer of France, and wrote 
letters to the nobles and people of France and Burgundy, command- 
ing them to submit to Louis d’Outremer as their lawful sovereign, and 
to obey him whom God had placed over them, and before Christmas 
to send deputies to Rome, to announce that they did receive and obey 
him, or else suffer excommunication. 
%3. Stephen IX was succeeded by — 


MARTIN III, DECEMBER, 942, TO JUNE, 946, 


whom Alberic II caused to be elected a few days after the death of 
Stephen IX. “It is related of him, that during the three years and : 
half of his pontificate, he applied himself to nothing but the duties 
religion and monastic practices. In consequence thereof, the priests 0 
Rome exhibited a great contempt for this pontiff. They said of va 
‘that Christianity had never had such a pope; and that the reign ° a 
man who understood the art of increasing the possessions of the holy "A 
and of causing the money of the people to flow into his purse, | i; 
more advantage to them. . . . Martin the Third, scrupulous an A 
bigot, allowed the temporal power, which was necessary for the ee 
nance of the spiritual, to weaken in his hands; hence he a come 
to posterity with the reputation of having been a bad pope. 
"4, Martin III was succeeded by — 
AGAPETUS II, JUNE, 946, To 956; 

and he by — 

JOHN XII, NOVEMBER, 956, TO NOVEMBER, 963, 


who was the son of Alberic II, who was the son of Marozia. Alberie a 
had died, in 954, and his son Octavian succeeded to the es, k 
the city of Rome. And now, 956, this Octavian, the grandson p. p 
zia, being the supreme power in Rome, caused himself to be made p 
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ing his name to John XII; and still retaining and exercising his 
as civil governor in his name of Octavian. He was but eighteen 
of age when he became pope. The first thing that is recorded of 


1 is his putting himself at the head of an army, in an attempt to seize 


uchy of Spoleto. But, in the battle, he was defeated, and narrowly 
ed falling into the hands of his opponents. He then disbanded his 
, returned to Rome, “ and there abandoned himself to all manner of 
dness and debauchery.” 


King Berengar of Italy and his son Adalbert had made them- 


ves SO oppressive to all the people that there was a great cry for deliv- 


e John XII, therefore, sent two representatives into Germany, 
« King Otto the Great to come to Italy to deliver the Church and 
e the imperial crown. Otto responded to the call, and marched to 
in the end of the year 961. He went first to Pavia. On his arrival 
gar and Adalbert shut themselves up in their strongest fortresses, 
relieved Italy of their oppressions. At Pavia Otto was crowned 
of Lombardy, and, in February, 962, he arrived at Rome to be 
aed emperor of the West. On his arrival “the entire population 
d forth to meet him with cries of joy. The pope crowned him 


or, and swore on the body of the holy apostle Peter, never to 

--Tenou nce his obedience, nor to give any succor to Berengar, nor his son. 
fon he citizens, the priests, and the lords took the same oath. The new 
A of the empire of the West then restored to the Church all the terri- 


which it had been deprived by the deposed princes. He made 
Sovereign pontiff in particular magnificent presents of gold and 

S stones. He confirmed to the holy see, by an authentic deed, the 
ense donations of Pepin and Charlemagne, comprising Rome, its 
y and dependencies, several cities in Tuscany, the exarchate of 
na, the Pentapolis, the duchies of Spoleto and Beneventum, the 
Corsica, the patrimony of Sicily, and several other places in Lom- 
and Campania. ‘If God puts them in our power,’ he adds with a 
striction. This donation was copied word for word from that of 


i the Good-natured. Otto annexed to it Rieti, Amiterne, and five 


ities of the kingdom which he came to conquer. At the end of 

d was placed this important and remarkable clause: ‘ Saving our 
r, and that of our son and descendants.’ ” 

After this the emperor returned to Pavia. Although Pope John 
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had taken such a solemn oath of allegiance to Otto, yet the emperor had 
barely left Rome before John sent emissaries to Adalbert, who had taken 
refuge among the Saracens, proposing that they unite their interests in 
a revolt from the authority of Otto. Word of this was brought to 
Otto, but he would not believe it. He chose rather to think that some ill 
advisers had attempted to persuade John to such a thing, and that on 
account of the pope’s youth, the suggestion might have received some 
attention; and he hoped that the young pope might be influenced by 
better advisers. He therefore sent two ambassadors to Rome, to inquire 
into the matter, and, that if it were found that there was truth in the 
report, John might change his purpose. The ambassadors not only found 
it to be true, but they returned to Otto with a long list of charges against 
John, made “by the unanimous voice of Rome” (Milman), as 
follows : — 


“John the Twelfth hates Otto for the same reason that the devil 
hates his Creator. You, my lord, seek to please God, and desire the goo 
of the Church and the State; the pope, on the other hand, blinded by y 
criminal passion, which he has conceived for the widow of his eer = j 
Rainier, has granted to her the government of several cities, and "i 
direction of several convents; and to heighten the scandal, he has pal 
for his infamous pleasures with the golden crosses and chalices of the 
church of St. Peter. i ; 

“One of his concubines, Stephenette, died before our very eyes, 3 
the palace of the Lateran, in giving birth to a son, whom she deci 
was the pontiff’s. The sacred residence of the popes has become, er 
the reign of John, a frightful brothel, the refuge of prostitutes. Ner 
Roman nor strange females dare any longer to visit the churches, for t y 
monster causes wives, widows, and virgins to be carried off from "i 
very steps of the altar! Rich dresses or tattered rags, beauty or home y 
ness, all alike are used to gratify his execrable debaucheries ! ft e 
temples of the apostles are falling into ruins, the rain of Heaven aad 
dates the sacred table, and the roofs even threaten to bury the faith ri 
beneath them. Such are the reasons why Adalbert is more agreeable 
the pope than the emperor.” 


Y7. Otto was still inclined to excuse the pope on account of his youth, 
and to make allowance for the possible exaggeration of enemies; ie 
cially as John promised amendment. Yet, instead of making any ament- 
ment, the pope openly declared for Adalbert; sent ambassadors to ro 
stantinople to secure the alliance of the Eastern emperor, against Otto; 


agg i 
dominions. Otto answered that the two men whom he had seized were at 
he » time on a mission to Constantinople hostile to him; and that others 
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sent representatives to Hungary, for a like purpose there. These 
s of the pope, Otto captured, with the pope’s correspondence under 
wn signature and seal. The pope sent two legates to Otto at 
i, to justify his alliance with Adalbert by charging Otto with having 

two of the pope’s men, and compelling them to swear allegiance to 
lf; and with having failed to keep his oath to restore the pope’s 


been captured, who, under pretense of a religious mission to the 
garians, were charged by the pope to stir up the Hungarians against 
mperor Otto. He told the pope that these things did not rest upon 
t, nor even upon a formal report; but upon the pope’s own letters, 

h he then had in his hands. 
8. Shortly afterward Adalbert was received into Rome by the pope. 
o marched to Rome; but the pope and Adalbert did not wait to defend 
mselves or the city. They plundered the church of St. Peter, and 
with the spoils. Otto was received by the nobles and people of the 


who took a new oath of allegiance to him, pledging themselves never 


moose a pope without his consent or that of his successor. Three days 
ard, at the request of the nobles, clergy, and people of Rome, 
assembled a council for the purpose of bringing order, if possible, 

f this Roman chaos. “ At this council the emperor presided in per- 
and there were present thirteen cardinal priests, three cardinal 
, the archbishops of Hamburg and of Trèves, the bishops of 
and Spire, and almost all the bishops of Italy, with many 


1¢ sts, deacons, and the chief nobility of Rome.”— Bower. 
pil £ Pope John was summoned by the council; but he made no 


The emperor asked the assembly why John stayed away. The 
Cl “answered with one voice :— 


€ are surprised that you should not know what is well known to 
ylonians, the Iberians, and even to the Indians, So public are his 


) eee and he is so lost to all shame, that he does not even attempt to 


ce them. He is not a wolf that condescends to sheep’s clothing: his 
his diabolical dealings, are open, avowed, disdain conceal- 


i Lives of the Popes,” John XII, par. 8. 
ower, John XII, par. 7; Milman’s “ Latin Christianity,” Vol. ili, book v, chap. xii, 
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80. The emperor asked whether more specific charges could be 
made. “ All the bishops and cardinals immediately arose spontaneously, 
and one after another spoke against the pope, accusing him of being 
guilty ” of celebrating mass while he was drunk; of having ordained a 
deacon in a stable; of having ordained bishops for money, and among 
them had ordained as bishop of Todi a child ten years old; of having 
treated Benedict, his spiritual father, with such cruelty that he died 
under the hands of the executioner; that he had caused to be put to 
death in his presence, John, a subdeacon, after having mutilated him; of 


having “ traversed the streets of Rome with a sword by his side, a casque. 


on his head, and clothed with a cuirass; of keeping a pack of dogs and of 
horses for the chase; and of having turned the papal palace into a 
brothel: ” with yet more shameful things. 

81. Upon these awful charges, Otto remarked: “ It sometimes hap- 
pens, as we know from our own experience, that men who are elevated 
to dignities, are calumniated by the envious. Do not be astonished, if 
I am distrustful on hearing the horrible accusation which has been read 
by the deacon Benedict. I therefore conjure you, by the name of God, 
whom we can not deceive, by that of the holy mother, and by the body 
of the holy apostle Peter, in whose presence we are assembled, I beseech 
you to lay nothing to the charge of the pontiff John the Twelfth, of 
which he is not truly guilty, and which has not been seen by men worthy 
of credit.” 

82. To this speech the whole council again answered :— 


“ If Pope John is not guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, and of 
many other still more detestable enormities, may St. Peter, who Bi 
the gates of heaven to the just, and shuts them against the unwort J; 
never absolve us from our sins; and let us be placed on the left hand a 
the last day. If you do not believe us, believe your army, who beheld hi 
but five days ago, having a sword by his side, and armed with a shield, 
with a helmet and a cuirass.” 


83. The emperor observed: “ There are as many witnesses of it as 
there are soldiers in my army. I believe all; and besides, do I not 
myself know that John has become guilty of perjury toward us, by his 
alliance with Adalbert? We will, however, hear his defense before con- 
demning him.” 


POPE JOHN XII DEPOSED. 


84. Accordingly, the emperor sent to Pope John the following 


Being come to Rome for the service of God, and not finding you 

we asked the Roman bishops, the cardinals, the presbyters, deacons, 
people, why you had withdrawn from the city at our arrival, and 

d not see your defenders, and the defenders of your Church. They 

ieir answer, charged you with such obscenities, as would make us 
lush, were they said of a stage-player. I shall mention to you a few of 
the crimes that are laid to your charge; for it would require a whole day 
enumerate them all. Know, then, that you are accused, not by some 

V, but by all the clergy, as well as the laity, of murder, perjury, sac- 
e, and incest with your own relations, and two sisters; that you are 

to have drunk wine in honor of the devil, and to have invoked, at 

, Jupiter, Venus, and the other demons. We therefore earnestly 

at you to come and clear yourself from these imputations. If you 

are afraid of being insulted by the multitude, we promise you, upon 
th, that nothing shall be done but what is warranted by the canons.” 


5. To this letter John returned the following short answer :— 


John, servant of the servants of God, to all bishops: We hear that 
want to make another pope. If that is your design, I excommunicate 

mall in the name of the Almighty, that you may not have it in your 
T to ordain any other, or even to celebrate mass.” 


86. The council sent yet another letter to the pope, as follows :— 


Most holy father, you have not yet replied to the emperor Otto, and 
have not sent deputies to explain your defense. Are you willing to 
us the motives for so doing? If you come to the council, and clear 
self from the crimes that are laid to your charge, we shall pay all 
Tespect to your authority. But if you do not come, and are not 
uned by lawful impediment, as you have no seas to cross, nor a very 
s Journey to perform, we shall make no account of your excommuni- 
but retort it upon you. The traitor Judas received of our Lord 
© Power of binding and loosing as well as the other apostles; and 
f that power he was vested so long as he continued faithful to his 
Master and Lord. But by betraying Him he forfeited all his 
and authority, and could thenceforth bind none but himself.” 


vee 


Two members of the council were sent with this letter, to find 
But all the information they could obtain was that “ the pope 
ne out to shoot.” Upon this the emperor appealed to the council 
ir judgment as to what should be done. The council replied :— 


Such an extraordinary evil must be cured by an extraordinary 
y- Had he hurt none but himself, he might, in some degree, be 
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borne with: but how many has his example perverted! How many, who, 
would, in all likelihood, have led a pure and irreproachable life, have 
abandoned themselves to all manner of wickedness! We beg, therefore, 
that this monster, without one single virtue to atone for his many vices, 
may be driven from the holy apostolic see; and another, who will set us 
a good example, be put in his room.” 


88. The emperor then declared: “It is our pleasure; and nothing 
will give us greater satisfaction than your raising to the holy apostolic 
see a person of that character.” Accordingly, John was deposed Dec. 
4, 963, and the council unanimously chose a layman, whom they in 


swift succession ordained to all the clerical offices from neophyte to 


pope; all of which and finally the emperor approved, and so he became 
Pope — 
LEO VIII, DEC. 6, 963. 

89. This seemed to the emperor to have brought peace to the city; 
and he therefore dismissed a considerable portion of his army. This was 
no sooner discovered by John, than he succeeded in raising a furious 
insurrection against the emperor and the new pope. The emperor put 
down the insurrection, and would have executed terrible vengeance upon 
the people, except for the pleadings of Pope Leo. Not long after this, 
the emperor himself marched away from Rome, against Berengar and 
Adalbert. But no sooner had he gone than the feminine partisans of 
John raised an insurrection against the new pope, and opened the gates 
of the city to John. John entered, Leo fled, and — 


JOHN XII, FEB. 2 TO MAY 14, 964, 


resumed his place upon the papal throne. Then “surrounded by Bac- 
chantes, with disheveled hair, and his hideous satellites, John rose from 
his seat and pronounced the following discourse :— 


“You know, my dear brethren, that I was torn from the holy see 
by the violence of the emperor. The synod also which you held during 
my absence and in contempt of ecclesiastical customs and canons, 
should be at once anathematized. You can not recognize as your tem- 
poral ruler, him who presided over that impious assembly, nor as your 
spiritual guide him whom you elected pope.” 


90. The council replied :— 
“ We committed a prostitution in favor of the adulterer and usurper 
» 


J ohn, —“ You wish to condemn him?” 


JOHN XII POPE AGAIN. 


Council.—* We do.” 
hn.— “Can prelates ordained by us, ordain in our pontifical 
2 And what do you think of the bishop Sicon, whom we con- 


ated with our own hands, and who has ordained Leo, one of the 


srs of our court, neophyte, leader, acolyte, subdeacen, deacon, priest, 
finally, without putting him to any proof, and contrary to all the 
of the Fathers, has dared to consecrate him to our episcopal see? 
do you think of the conduct of Benedict, bishop of Porto, and of 
ry, of Albano, who blessed the usurper?” 
he Council.—“ Let them be sought out and brought before us; if 


l are discovered before the expiration of our third sitting, they shall 


ademned with the antipope, in order that for the future, none of 
cers, neophytes, judges, or public penitents shall be rash enough 
ire to the highest honor in the Church.” 


J1. Pope John then pronounced the sentence of condemnation upon 


VIII, declared him deposed from all sacerdotal honors and all 
al functions, with a perpetual curse if he should attempt to re-enter 


‘city of Rome. He degraded from their station all who had been 
fdained by Leo, requiring all of them to appear before him in their 
lerical robes, and to write with their own hand the confession: “ My 

er, having nothing himself, could not lawfully give me anything.” 

in then solemnly reinstated them all exactly as they were before. 


had brought before him three of the partisans of Leo and Otto: 

2 of these he caused the right hand to be cut off; another he caused 

e horribly mutilated ; and the third he caused to be whipped almost to 
. Not long afterward John XII, still in the practice of his vices, 


s killed by the just indignation of a husband, whose home he had 


At the death of this terrible John,— 
BENEDICT V, 964, 


ed to the papal throne, though Leo VIII, who had been driven 
John, was still living. At the time that Leo VIII was appointed 

y the emperor, the prelates and people, Benedict amongst them ` 
en an oath to acknowledge no other pope than Leo, while he lived ; 

t to allow any pope to be ordained without the emperor’s con- 
Nevertheless, John was no sooner dead than they all followed up 
rebellion in restoring him, by electing and ordaining Benedict. 
Soon as the emperor heard of it, he marched to Rome. Benedict 
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defended the city against him: himself mounting “ the ramparts, clothed 
in his pontifical habit, with a battle-ax in his hands, and from the top 
of the walls launched anathemas upon his assailants, and beat back the 
enemy who mounted to the assault.” 

93. Otto, however, captured the city and the pope. He reinstated,— 


LEO VIII, 964, 


and then assembled a council. Benedict was brought before the council 
in his full pontifical robes, when the cardinal archdeacon addressed him 
thus :— 


“ By what authority or by what law hast thou assumed these orna- 
ments in the lifetime of the venerable pope Leo, whom thou madest 
choice of together with us in the room of John, whom we all condemned 
and rejected? Canst thou deny thy having promised upon oath to the 
emperor never to choose, nor to ordain a pope without his consent, or 
that of his son, King Otto? ” ** 

94. Benedict answered: “I have sinned, take pity on me.” The 
emperor asked the council to deal mercifully with Benedict, “ provided 
he acknowledged his fault in the hearing of the whole council. At 
these words Benedict, throwing himself at Leo’s feet, and the emperor's, 
owned aloud that he was a usurper, and begged the pope, the emperor, 
and the council to forgive him. He then took off his pall, and delivered 
it to the pope, with the pastoral staff, which Leo immediately broke, 
and showed it thus broken to the people. After this Leo ordered him to 
sit down on the ground, and having stripped him, in that posture, of all 
the pontifical ornaments, he pronounced the following sentence :— 

“We divest Benedict, who has usurped the holy apostolic eee, 
the pontifical dignity, and the honor of priesthood. However, at His 
request of the emperor, who has restored us, we allow him to retam, 


order of deacon, but upon condition that he quits Rome, and goes into 
perpetual banishment.” 


95. The place of his exile was Hamburg, in Germany. Leo vill 
died at the beginning of March, 965. The Romans sent an ambassador to 
Otto, who was then in Saxony, to ask him to name a successor. Otto was 
so pleased at this token of respect that he gave them full liberty them- 
selves to choose the new pope; and they immediately chose Benedict, who 
~ is Bower’s “Lives of the Popes,” Leo VIII, par. 6, 


PAPAL REIGN OF TERROR. 


been exiled to Hamburg. To this the emperor even consented ; but, 


; hile these negotiations were being carried on between Rome and Sax- 
ay, Benedict died, July, 965. Then the Romans unanimously chose the 


op of Narni, who became Pope — 
JOHN XIII, OCT. 1, 965. 


ough he had been unanimously chosen, he acted so tyrannically 
_ before the end of the year, he was unanimously driven out. He 


t ok refuge in Capua, whence he appealed to the emperor, who, in 966, 
zain marched to Rome, restored John to the pontifical throne; and he 


papal throne as Pope — 


d » 
Aa 

3 ji w 
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l the pope took a terrible vengeance upon the leaders of those who 
driven out John. After this John was suffered to occupy the papal 
ir until his death, Sept. 5, 972. He was succeeded by — 


BENEDICT VI, DECEMBER, 972—973. 


96. Otto the Great died May 7, 973. This was no sooner known 
Rome than there occurred a violent insurrection, led by Crescentius, 

nor of Rome, who was the grandson of Theodora and Pope John X. 
invaded the Lateran palace, seized Pope Benedict VI, cast him into a 
igeon, where, soon afterward, he was strangled ; and Francon ascended 


BONIFACE VII, 974. 


t within a month, he was driven out. He took all the treasures 


| all the sacred vessels from the church of St. Peter, and fled to Con- 


BENEDICT VII, 975-984. 


ict was no sooner ordained than he assembled a council in the Lat- 
y which he deposed, excommunicated, and anathematized Fran- 
30niface VII. 
l. By the support of Otto II, Benedict was able to maintain him- 
m the papal throne; for they simply terrorized the city. The 
or and the pope prepared in the Vatican “ a sumptuous entertain- 
which were invited the grandees of Rome, the magistrates, and 
eputies of the neighboring cities. Otto at first labored to inspire 
tests with joy. Perfumed wines were poured out in profusion ; 
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exquisite dishes succeeded each other, without interruption, on the 
table, and the brightest gayety shone on every face. Then, upon a signal 
from the prince, a troop of soldiers suddenly entered the festive hall, 
with their drawn swords in their hands, and three guards placed them- 
selves behind each guest. A spectacle so strange filled their hearts with 
fright, and the dread increased when an officer of the palace, displaying 


a long list, called out in a loud voice the unfortunate men who were | 


destined for the executioner. Sixty victims were led from the banquet 
hall, and pitilessly massacred. During this butchery, Otto and the pope 
preserved the same amenity in their words and gestures. They pledged 
their guests in the best wines, and pointed out to them the most delicious 
dishes. But the frightful image of death was before all eyes, and their 
faces remained icy with terror. At length the horrible banquet was 
concluded.” 

98. In the time of Benedict VII, the thirst for money had grown 
so great “ that they even sold the right to seats in the churches; from 
whence has arisen the traffic in chairs in the churches, which has been 
perpetuated to our own times, and still brings in immense revenues to 
the clergy.” Benedict was succeeded by — 


JOHN XIV, JULY, 983. 


But when he had reigned eight months, he was deposed, imprisoned, 
and either starved or poisoned, by — 


BONIFACE VII, MARCH, 984, 


who had returned from Constantinople and had been able to raise 
sufficient power thus to seize upon the papal throne. However, his 
career ended in less than a year. At the conclusion of a debauch, he 
died of apoplexy or of poison, and by the populace his dead body was 
torn from its coffin, was dragged through the streets, and was hung 
up by the feet at the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius. 


99. JOHN Xv, 986-996, 


was the next pope. He was soon driven out by Crescentius, but was 
able to make terms by which he was allowed to resume the throne, 
without having to contest it with another pope. During his pontificate, 
King Hugh Capet assembled a council at Rheims, to try the arch- 
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p of Rheims, for treason. The king wrote and sent ambassadors 
e pope, to inform him of this. The bishops of the see of Rheims 


also wrote to the pope “ to testify to the horror with which the treason 


eir superior inspired them.” But neither to the king nor to the 
is] ps did the pope make any reply whatever. The representatives , 
the king and the bishops went three days in succession to the pope’s 
e in Rome, each time waiting all day for some sort of a message; 


but th ey were utterly ignored, and were obliged to return to France 


ut any answer. 
0. The council assembled July 17, 991. Since the pope had com- 
ly ignored them all, it became necessary for them first of all to 
ish canonically the authority of the council. Some of the argu- 
s by which this was done are worth quoting here. In the name 
e king, the bishop of Orleans delivered a speech, the substance of 
if not the speech itself, had been composed by Gerbert, the sec- 
y of the archbishop of Rheims, who had been educated in the 
ammedan school of Cordova. In it are the following passages: — 
e believe, my brethren, we should always honor the Roman 
, in memory of St. Peter, and we do not pretend to place our- 
in opposition to the pope. We, however, owe an equal obedience 


ilẹ Council of Nice, and the rules laid down by the Fathers. We 
d consequently distrust the silence of the pope and his new 


Ordinances, in order that his ambition or cupidity may not prejudice 


ancient canons, which should always remain in force. 

Have we attained the privileges of the court of Rome by assembling 
ly?— No. If the pope is commendable for his intelligence and 
tues, we have no censure to fear. If, on the contrary, the holy 
suffers himself to err through ignorance or passion, we should 
ten to him. We have seen upon the throne of the apostle a Leo 
Gregory, pontiffs admirable for their wisdom and science, and 

he bishops of Africa opposed the vaunting pretensions of the court 
ne, because they foresaw the evils under which we now suffer. 

n fact, Rome has much degenerated! After having given shining 
to Christianity, it now spreads abroad the profound darkness 
extending over future generations. Have we not seen John 
fth plunged in ignoble pleasures, conspire against the emperor, 
the nose, right hand, and tongue of the deacon John, and mas- 
he first citizens of Rome? Boniface the Seventh, that infamous 
ide, that dishonest robber, that trafficker in indulgences, did he not 
under our very eyes? 
such monsters, full of all infamy, void of all knowledge, human 
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and divine, are all the priests of God to submit: men distinguished 
throughout the world for their learning and holy lives? The Roman 
pontiff who so sins against his brother, who often admonished refuses 
to hear the voice of counsel, is as a publican and a sinner. Though 
he be seated on a lofty throne, glittering with purple and gold; if he 
be thus without charity, thus puffed up by vain knowledge, is he not 
antichrist? He is an image, an idol, whom to consult is to consult 
a stone. 

“We must, however, avow that we are ourselves the cause of this 
scandal; for if the see of the Latin Church, before resplendent, is now 
covered with shame and ignominy, it is because we have sacrificed 


the interests of religion to our dignity and grandeur. It is because we - 


have placed in the first rank, him who deserves to be in the last! Do 
you not know that the man whom you place upon a throne will allow 
himself to be beguiled by honors and flatteries, and will become a demon 
in the temple of Christ? You have made the popes too powerful, and 
they have become corrupt. 

“ Some prelates of this solemn assembly can bear witness, that in 
Belgium and Germany, where the clergy are poor, priests are yet to be 
found who are worthy of governing the people. It is there that we 
must seek for bishops capable of judging wisely erring ecclesiastics; 
and not at Rome, where the balance of justice does not incline but under 
the weight of gold; where study is proscribed and ignorance crowned. 

“There is not one at Rome, it is notorious, who knows enough of 
letters to qualify him for a doorkeeper. With what face shall he pre- 
sume to teach, who has never learned? If King Hugh’s ambassadors 
could have bribed the pope and Crescentius, his affairs had taken a 
different turn. 

“ The proud Gelasius said that the Roman pontiff should govern 
the whole world, and that mortals had no right to demand an account 
from him of the least of his actions. Who, then, gives us a pope whose 
equity is infallible? Can one believe that the Holy Spirit suddenly 
inspires him whom we elevate to the pontificate, and that he refuses 
his light to the other bishops who have been named? Has not Gregory 
written to the contrary, that bishops were all equal, so long as they ful- 
filled the duties of a Christian ? 

“Tf the arms of the barbarians prevent us from going to the holy 
city, or if the pontiff should be subjected to the oppression of a tyrant, 
would we then be obliged to hold no more assemblies, and would the 
prelates of all the kingdoms be constrained to condemn their princes, 
to execute the orders of an enemy who held the supreme see? e 
Council of Nice commands us to hold ecclesiastical assemblies twice @ 
year, without speaking at all of the pope; and the apostle commands 
us not to listen even to an angel who would wish to oppose the words 
of Scripture. 

“ Let us follow, then, these sacred laws, and ask for nothing from 


“THE MAN OF SIN, THE MYSTERY OF INIQUITY.” 819 


a’ , Rome which is abandoned to every vice, and which God will soon 


in a sea of sulphur and brimstone. Since the fall of the empire, 
s lost the churches of Alexandria and Antioch, those of Asia and 


Africa. Soon Europe will escape from it; the interior of Spain no 
longer recognizes its judgments; Italy and Germany despise the popes : 


man of sin, the mystery of iniquity. 
‘Let Gaul cease to submit to the disgraceful yoke of Rome, and 
will be-accomplished that revolt of the nations of which the Scrip- 
$ speak.” 1° 
1. Gerbert himself was elected archbishop of Rheims, in place of 
posed prelate. The pope, by a council of his Roman clergy, issued 
il, annulling the ordination of Gerbert, and putting the see of 
is under an interdict. Gerbert tore to pieces the bull, and forbade 
clergy to respect the interdict. In 995 the pope sent a legate into 
ice to execute on the spot the decree of the pope; and in 996, rather 
1 to persist in an interminable war, Gerbert let them have the pope’s 
, and retired to the court of Otto ITI. 
02. Under John XV, in 993, was begun the papal custom of canon- 
8 saints; which is but a papal form that corresponds to the pagan 
an custom of deifying their heroes — placing them among the gods. 
m John XV died, Otto III was in Italy; and he appointed as pope 
Nephew Bruno, twenty-four years old, who took the title of — 


GREGORY v, 996. 


Soon as Otto had left Italy, the new pope was driven out by 
ntius, who set up as pope a certain Philagathes, archbishop of 
za, who took the name of — 


JOHN XVI, 997. 


returned from Germany, John XVI fled, but was captured, and 
the usual dreadful mutilations, was either exiled or executed, 


GREGORY V, 997, 


stated, and reigned undisturbed till his death, Feb. 18, 999. 


Je Cormenin, under John XV; Milman’s “ Latin Christianity,” Vol. iii, book v, 
Hi, par. 11. The Scripture here referred to is Rom, 17:16, 17: “ And the ten horns 
Ou Sawest upon the beast, these shall hate the whore, and shall make her desolate 
ed, and shall eat her flesh, and burn her with fire. For God hath put in their hearts 


3 fill His will. and to agree, and give their kingdom unto the beast, until the words of 


ll be fulfilled.” 
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In 998 the emperor Otto III had appointed Gerbert to the archbishopric 
of Ravenna. And now that Gregory was dead, the emperor appointed 
Gerbert to the vacant pontificate. He took the title of — 
SYLVESTER II, APRIL, 999, TO MAY 12, 1003. 
103. At the installation of Gerbert, the emperor issued the follow- 
ing decree: — 


“ We declare Rome to be the capital of the world, the Roman Church 
the mother of the churches; but the dignity of the Roman Church 
has been obscured by her neglectful and ignorant pontiffs; they have 


alienated the property of the Church without the city to the dregs of © 


mankind [these were the feudatory princes of the Roman States], 
made everything venal, and so despoiled the very altars of the apostles. 
These prelates have thrown all law into confusion; they have endeavored 
to retrieve their own dilapidations by the spoliation of us; they have 
abandoned their own rights to usurp those of the empire.” ?° 

104. Otto declared that the immense donations of Constantine and 
Charlemagne to the papacy were prodigal and unwise. Nevertheless, 
he himself added to all the donations made by all the emperors before 
him, yet eight counties of Italy, out of gratitude to his friend Gerbert. 
Otto III was poisoned, and died in Rome, Jan. 22, 1002. The next 
year, May 12, 1003, Sylvester died, and was succeeded by — 


JOHN XVII, 


whose reign continued only from June to December, 1003. He was 
succeeded by — 


JOHN XVIII, DEC. 25, 1003, To May 31, 1009; 
he by — 
SERGIUS IV, JUNE, 1009, TO JUNE, 1012; 
and he by — 
BENEDICT VIII, 1012—1024. 


Benedict was driven out by a certain — 
GREGORY, 


who took the chair as pope. Benedict fled to Germany, to the protec- 
tion of Henry II. Henry sent troops to accompany him to Italy. 
Gregory was then driven out, and — 


20 Milman’s “ Latin Ohristianity,” Id.,par. 3 from end. 
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BENEDICT VIII 

again seated. 

05. In 1014 Henry went to Rome, to be crowned emperor by the 
Henry confirmed all the donations of the emperors, from Charle- 

he to Otto III, and added to them yet more. After Henry had 

from Italy, the Saracens made an inroad and overspread all the 

of Tuscany. Benedict put himself at the head of an army and 

hed against him. The expedition was successful; many of the 


ar ace ns were slain, and the chief’s wife was captured and delivered 
‘the pope, who cut off her head and stripped her body of its golden 


ls, of the value of a thousand pounds, and sent them as a present 
e emperor Henry. On Good Friday, 1017, there was a heavy 


m that continued through the following day, during which an 


aquake was felt. The pope having been informed that some Jews 
worshiping in their synagogue at the time, caused them all to be 
to death: after which, says the historian of the time, the storm 
and there was no more earthquake. 

06. About 1020 Benedict held a council at Pavia, at the opening 
hich he “read a long discourse in which he strongly censured the 


ic ntious lives of the clergy; he accused the priests of dissipating in 


es the property they had received by the liberality of kings, and of 
oying the revenues of the Church in the support of their pros- 
es. . . . He invoked against them the canons of Nice, which recom- 
ted to ecclesiastics to preserve continence, and prohibited them 
| living with concubines ; finally he called to their remembrance 
@ecrees of St. Siricius and St. Leo, who condemned the marriage 

ests and even of subdeacons.” He went even beyond this, and 

2 a decree, divided into seven articles, to prohibit ecclesiastics 
having wife or concubine; he extended it to all the clergy, regular 
Secular, without exception; he declared that the children of 

astics should be regarded as serfs, and should belong to the 
Ses, although the mothers were free women.” When, in opposition 
mis, the Scriptures were cited which permit marriage, he declared 
‘this was “not intended to apply to priests, but to laymen; 
that those who should maintain this heresy should be excom- 


3? 
ets 
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107. Benedict VIII was succeeded by his brother John, who bribed 


SYLVESTER III, 
his way to the throne, and reigned as Pope — 


; Set up in his stead; but in three months the new pope was driven 
JOHN XIX, 1024-1033. a and — 


BENEDICT IX 

In 1027 he crowwned as emperor Conrad II, king of Germany; King ie 

Canute of England and King Rudolf of Burgundy being present and f i again restored. This time, in order that he might continue a 
assisting in the ceremony. There were present also the archbishops of ee. ssipations without the danger of being driven out, after the manner o 
Milan and Ravenna. Each of these archbishops claimed the dignity of $ e emperors of earlier Rome’s worst days, Benedict IX deliberately 
occupying the place at the right hand of the emperor. The archbishop in: ow r Ni to John, his own archpriest, for fifteen ae 
of Ravenna boldly put himself in that place. But, by the direction ~ ya 1s John was said to be the most religious man in Rome 
of the pope, the emperor withdrew his hand from that of the arch- i e was enthroned and ordained by Benedict himself, who had-sold to 


bishop, and called the bishop of Vercelli to his right hand. But the 
archbishop of Ravenna would not yield. The dispute became a fight 
amongst the partisans of the two archbishops. The party of Ravenna 
was defeated. A council then took up the question and gravely dis- 
cussed it, and finally decided that the honor of a place at the right hand 
of the emperor or of the pope, should belong to the archbishop of Milan. 
But the archbishop of Ravenna rejected the decision. 

108. John XIX was succeeded by his nephew, Theophylactus. He 
was a favorite of the counts of Tusculum, who by “ intrigues, money, 
and threats,” procured for him the papal throne, though he was only 
about ten or twelve years of age. He took the name of — 


BENEDICT Ix, 1033. 


He made himself so odious by his vices and depredations that he was 
driven out of Rome. He was reinstated in 1038, by the emperor Conrad 
II. Pope Victor III declared that Benedict IX was “the successor 
of Simon the sorcerer,” rather than of Simon the apostle; and that he 
led “a life so shameful, so foul, and execrable, that he shuddered to 
describe it. He ruled like a captain of banditti, rather than a prelate. 
Adulteries, homicides perpetrated by his own hand, passed unnoticed, 
unrevenged ; for the patrician of the city, Gregory, was the brother of 
the pope: another brother, Peter, an active partisan.”— Milman.” 

109. In 1044 Benedict had again become so unbearable that again 
he was driven out, and another, who took the title of — 


21 Id., chap. xiv, par. 7. 


‘the papacy; and he reigned as — 
JOHN xXx, 1045. 


UL 0. And now Sylvester III, who had been driven out by Benedict 
Came back with a strong force, and took possession of the Vatican, as 


Benedict IX, also, having dissipated the money for which he had 
the office of pope, gathered a force, and drove out of the Lateran 
John, to whom he had sold the papacy, and whom he himself had 
ed; and set himself up again as pope, in the Lateran. John estab- 
himself in Santa Maria Maggiore. Then these three — 
SYLVESTER III, 
BENEDICT IX, 
JOHN XX, 


that in their rivalry they could not fare so well as they desired, 
| their interests, and unitedly put up the papacy at public auction, 
highest bidder. 
1. The papacy was bought this time by John Gratian, a priest 
a d heaped up enormous wealth “for pious uses,” one of which 
he said, was his own advancement; and another was that, by 
muting it in general bribery, he should restore to people their right 

on. This new buyer of the papacy reigned as Pope — 


GREGORY VI, 1045-1046. 


‘Was deposed by the emperor Henry III and a council. Then 
eror asked the council to name another man for pope. But the 
ed clergy declared that there was not a man among the Roman 
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clergy whom they could by any means recommend. The emperor then 
selected the bishop of Bamberg, in Germany, who was in his train. 
This man was immediately consecrated Pope — 


CLEMENT II, DEC. 25, 1046, To oot. 9, 1047. 


112. Clement crowned Henry III as emperor the same day that he 
himself was made pope. He also immediately assembled a council, to 
reform the Roman clergy. He proposed the deposition of all the 
bishops who had bought their way to the episcopate. But he was 


informed by the council that to do so, the Church would be undone; — 


because there would not be left enough clergy to conduct the services in 
the churches. All that could be done was to enact canons forbidding 
the practice: and this by clergy who were all guilty of it! The thing 
that occupied most of the attention of the council, was another dispute 
between the archbishop of Milan and the archbishop of Ravenna, as to 
which should occupy the place of honor at the right hand of the pope. 
Again, after much discussion and grave deliberation, the question was 
decided; this time, in favor of the archbishop of Ravenna. 

113. On the death of Clement III, the papacy was again seized by — 


BENEDICT Ix, NOV. 8, 1047, TO JULY 17, 1048, 


who had twice sold the papacy at auction. But the emperor, Henry 
III, having chosen and sent to Rome to be pope, a certain Popponius, 
of Bavaria, Benedict yielded to the emperor’s power, and Popponius 
reigned twenty-three days as Pope — 


DAMASUS II, JULY 16 TO AUG. 8, 1048. 


Upon the death of Damasus, the emperor assembled a council in Ger- 
many, at Worms, to elect a pope; and bishop Bruno of Toul was chosen. 
He arrived in Rome at the end of the year 1048, and was enthroned as — 


LEO IX, FEB. 2, 1049, TO APRIL 13, 1954. 


He, too, assembled a council to reform the Roman clergy. Again it was 
proposed to depose all who had bought their way to holy orders; but 
again this purpose had to be abandoned, because to do so would inevi- 
tably dissolve the Church: as they declared, it would “subvert the 
Christian religion.” The new pope, therefore, had to be content with 
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| fines, and prohibited it for the future. This course was readily 
ved by the council of confessed bribers. 

14. Leo next thought to push his reforming zeal amongst the 

in France and Germany. He held a great council at Rheims. 

e, likewise, as already twice in Rome, the first important thing to 

decided was a dispute between archbishops — this time of Rheims 

f Trèves — as to which should have the honor of sitting at the right 


and of the pope. Leo not knowing how many more claimants there 


ht be, cut the knot by having them all sit in a circle, with himself 
the center. By this council very little more was done than by the 
ncils that had already been held at Rome. After Leo had returned 
me, Peter Damiani addressed a letter to him, asking for instruc- 
in relation to the scandalous conduct of the clergy of his province; 
ich he said: — 


We have prelates who openly abandon themselves to all kinds of 
achery, get drunk at their feasts, mount on horseback, and keep 


hei ' concubines in the episcopal palaces. These unworthy ministers 
msh the faithful into the abyss, and the mere priests have fallen into 
N excess of corruption, without our being able to exclude them from 


fred orders. The priesthood is so despised, that we are obliged to 
uit ministers for the service of God from among simoniacs, adul- 
s, and murderers. Formerly, the apostle declared worthy of death, 
only those who committed crimes, but even those who tolerated 
i! What would he say, if he could return to earth and see the 
of our days? The depravity is so great now that the priests 
h their own children! These wretches make a pretext of the 
of the court of Rome, and, as they have a tariff for crimes, they 

t them in all safety of conscience.” 


. Peter complained of the lightness and the inequality of these 
and then declared further: — 


declare that the popes who framed these miserable laws are 
sible to God for all the disorders of the Church; for the decrees 
Synod of Ancyra condemn to twenty-five years of penance mere 
men who are guilty of the sin of the flesh. St. Basil and Pope 
ictus declared every one suspected of these crimes unworthy of the 
wsthood. I hope, then, your Holiness, after having consulted the 
Slation of the Church and the doctors, will make a decision which 
‘Tepress the disorders of our priests.” 
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116. The only instruction that Leo was able to send in this matter, 
was that the sins which Peter had censured “ deserved to be punished 
with all the rigor of the penitential laws, and by the deprivation of 
orders; but that the number of guilty clerics rendered that proceeding 
impracticable, and obliged him to preserve even the criminal in the 
Church.” 

117. Some Normans had penetrated into Italy and had taken pos- 
session of the province of Apulia. Leo IX led in person an army to 
drive them out, and take possession of that province for the papacy. 


June 16, 1053, his army was utterly routed, and he was taken prisoner. 


The Normans were all devout Catholics: and though a prisoner, Leo 
was allowed still to conduct the affairs of the papacy. The patriarch of 
Constantinople had written a letter in which he mentioned some points 
of difference between the Roman Church and the Eastern Church. This 
letter was brought to the attention of Leo, whereupon he wrote to the 
patriarch as follows: — 


“They assure me, unworthy prelate, that you push your audacity 
so far as openly to condemn the Latin Church, because it celebrates the 
eucharist with unleavened bread. According to your opinion, the 
Roman pontiff, after exercising sovereign power for ten entire centuries, 
should learn from the bishop of Constantinople the proper mode of 
honoring their divine master. Are you ignorant then that the popes 
are infallible — that no man has the right to judge them, and that it 
belongs to the holy see to condemn or absolve kings and people? Con- 
stantine himself decreed that it was unworthy of the divine majesty 
that the priest to whom God had given the empire of heaven, should 
be submissive to the princes of the earth. Not only did he give to 
Sylvester and his successors temporal authority, but he even granted to 
them ornaments, officers, guards, and all the honors attached to the 


imperial dignity. In order that you may not accuse us of establish- 


ing our sway through ignorance and falsehood, we send you a copy % 
the privileges which Constantine had granted to the Roman Church. 


118. The emperor of the East, Constantine Monomachus, wrote to 
Leo a very favorable letter, to which the pope replied thus: — 


“ Prince, we praise you for having bowed before our supreme powèt, 
and for having been the first to propose to re-establish concord between 
your empire and our Church; for, in these deplorable times, all Chris- 
tians should unite to exterminate that strange nation which wishes to 
raise itself up in opposition to us, the vicar of God. These Normans, 
our common enemies, have put to death our faithful soldiers beneat 
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r swords; they have invaded the patrimony of St. Peter, without 

ding the holiness of our residence; they have forced convents, 
sacred monks, violated virgins, and burned churches. These savage 
ple, the enemies of God and man, have resisted the prayers, threats, 


and anathemas of the holy see; these barbarians, hardened by pillage 


murder, no more fear the divine vengeance. We have been obliged 
call in aid from all sides to tame these northern hordes; and we, 
selves, at the head of an army, have wished to march against them, 
to unite with your faithful servant, the duke of Argyra, in order to 

with him about driving them from Italy; but these incarnate 


‘demons suddenly attacked us, cut all our troops to pieces, and seized 


nour sacred person. Their victory, however, has inspired them with 
t fear, and they doubt lest Christian princes should come to crush 
m and free us from their hands. 
“We will not falter in the holy mission which God has confided 
we will not cease to excite other people against them, in order 
exterminate this evil race. We will not imitate our predecessors, 
se mercenary bishops, who were more engaged with their own de- 
heries than with the interests of the Roman Church. For our part, 
our desire to re-establish the holy see in its former splendor, and 
will spare neither gold nor blood to render our throne worthy of 
Majesty of God. Already is the emperor Henry, our dear son, 
ancing to our aid with a powerful army; and we hope that you 
tself will soon cover the Bosphorus with your sails, for the purpose 
f disembarking your soldiers on the shores of Apulia. What ought I 
7 to hope, with such powerful aid, for the glory of the holy see! ” 


It is said you are a neophyte and have not mounted by the 
r Steps, to the episcopate. It is said that you have dared to 
mace the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, with depriving 

of their ancient prerogatives, in order to subjugate them to your 

and that by a sacrilegious usurpation, you take the title of uni- 
bishop, which only belongs to the bishop of Rome. Thus, in 
pride, you dare to compare yourself with us, and to contest our 
bility in contempt of the decisions of the Fathers and orthodox 
ils; and even against the apostles. Finally, you persecute the 
ul who receive the eucharist with unleavened bread, under the 

t that Jesus Christ used leavened bread in instituting the sacra- 

of the altar. I forewarn you, then, that your impious doctrines 

anathematized by our legates, and that your conduct will be 
condemned, if you persist in refusing to take the oath of 
e to us.” 


The patriarch would not yield to the pope. The emperor tried 
l him to submit; but he told the emperor that he might remove 
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him from the patriarchate, but that no power on earth could ever 
make him betray his trust by subjecting the see of the imperial city 
of Constantinople to that of Rome. Accordingly, the threat made by 
Leo was carried out by his legates in Constantinople, July 16, 1054, 
in their pronouncing a long arraignment and excommunication of the 
patriarch of Constantinople, and “all who should thenceforth receive 
the sacrament administered by any Greek who found fault with the 
sacrifice or mass of the Latins.” A few days afterward that sentence 
was followed by another in the words: “ Whoever shall find fault with 
the faith of the holy see of Rome, and its sacrifice, let him be anathe- 
matized, and not looked upon as a Christian Catholic, but as a Prozimite 
heretic. Fiat, fiat, fiat!” ?? 

121. However, before these excommunications were actually pro- 
nounced, Leo’s career had ended, he having died April 19, 1054. The 
people of Rome would not take any steps toward the election of a new 
pope without the express directions of the emperor. They therefore 
sent a subdeacon, Hildebrand, to the emperor in Germany, to ask him 
to name the one whom he should consider most worthy. Hildebrand 
had already, in his own mind, decided as to who should be chosen — 
one to whom it was hardly possible that the emperor could object — 
Gebhard, bishop of Eichstadt, the emperor’s chief counselor. Hilde- 
brand drew to his scheme the prelates of Germany, who begged the 
emperor to nominate Gebhard. Gebhard was chosen; and was installed 
as Pope — 

VICTOR II, APRIL 13, 1055, To JULY 28, 1057. 


122. In 1056 the emperor Henry III finding that his end was draw- 
ing near called the pope to him in Germany. The emperor committed 
to the pope the care of his young son Henry IV, then about five years 
old, and died October 5. The emperor’s widow was named as regent 
during her young child’s minority. But with Pope Victor as the chief 
counselor of the widow, and also practically the child’s guardian, the 
pope was practically emperor as well as actually pope. And this was 
recognized by the pope; for “the ambition of Victor rose with his 
power; his grants assumed a loftier tone; the apostolic throne of 


22 Bower’s ‘‘ Lives of the Popes,” Leo IX, par. 5 from end. 
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ar, the chief of the apostles, is raised high above all people and all 


ealms, that he may pluck up and destroy, plant and build in his 


ie; but “he suddenly died at Arezzo, and with him expired all 

se magnificent schemes of universal rule.”— Milman.** He was suc- 

ded by Frederick of Lorraine, who had been chancellor of the papacy 
one of the legates to Constantinople to pronounce against the 
larch of Constantinople the excommunication launched by Leo IX. 
rick reigned as Pope — 


STEPHEN X, AUG. 2, 1057, TO MARCH 29, 1058. 


3. The new pope attempted to reform the clergy, and held several 
ils on the subject; but, as with former attempts, all that was done 
to enact canons condemning their practices. He appointed to 
‘cardinalate Peter Damiani, the monk who had written so plainly 
Leo IX of the condition of the clergy. And as cardinal, Peter still 
up his exposure of the evil practices of the clergy. He wrote: — 


Ecclesiastical discipline is everywhere abandoned; the canons of 


ne ‘Church are trampled underfoot; priests only labor to satisfy their 
bidity, or to abandon themselves to incontinence. The duties of the 


scopate only consist in wearing garments covered with gold and pre- 
us stones, in enveloping one’s self in precious furs, in possessing race 
ses in the stables, and in sallying forth with a numerous escort of 
i horsemen. Prelates should, on the contrary, set an example 
e purity of their morals and all Christian virtues. Misfortunes 
those who lead a condemnable life, and anathemas on those 
trigue for the dignity of bishops for a guilty end. Shame on 
stics who abandon their country, follow the armies of kings, 
ome the courtiers of princes, to obtain, in their turn, the power 
manding men, and of subjugating them to their sway! These 
‘priests are more sensitive to terrestrial dignities than to the 

l recompenses promised by the Saviour; and to obtain bishop- 

ey sacrifice their souls and bodies. It would, however, be better 

m openly to purchase the episcopal sees, for simony is less a 
han hypocrisy. Their impure hands are always open to receive 

ts from the faithful; their heads are always at work to invent 
ans of squeezing the people, and their viper-tongues are prodigal, 
and night, of flattery to tyrants— Thus I declare the bishops 

ye become the slaves of kings, three times simoniacal, and thrice 
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124. Before his death, Stephen had required the clergy to promise 
that they would not choose a pope before the return of Hildebrand, 
who was then in Germany. But, no sooner was Stephen dead than a 
strong party, led by the counts of Tusculum, chose the bishop of 
Veletri; and, against the opposition of the cardinals, they by night 
installed him as Pope — 


BENEDICT X, APRIL TO DECEMBER, 1058. 


But when Hildebrand returned from Germany, he caused the arch- 
bishop of Florence to be elected pope, who took the title of — 


NICHOLAS II, JANUARY, 1059, TO JULY 22, 1061. 


125. Thus again there were two popes at once. Peter Damiani 
being asked which of these was the true pope, who should be obeyed, 
replied : — 


“ He who is now upon the holy see was enthroned at night by troops 
of armed men, who caused him to be elected by distributing money 
among the clergy. On the day of his nomination, the patines, the 
holy pyxes, and the crucifixes from the treasury of St. Peter, were sold 
throughout the city. His election was then violent and simoniacal. 
He alleges in his justification, that he was forced to accept the pon- 
tificate; and I would not affirm that it is not so; for our pope 18 80 
stupid, that it would not be at all extraordinary if he were ignorant of 
the intrigues which the counts of Tuscanella have carried on in his 
name. He is guilty, however, for remaining in the abyss into which 
he has been cast, and for being ordained by an archpriest whose 1gn0- 
rance is so great, that he can not read a line without spelling every 
syllable. Although the election of Nicholas the Second was not entirely 
regular, I would submit more willingly to the authority of this pon- 
tiff, because he is sufficiently literary, possesses an active mind, pure 
morals, and is filled with charity. Still, if the other pope could com- 
pose a line, I will not say a psalm, but even a homily, I would not 
oppose him, and would kiss his feet.” 


126. A council was called by Nicholas, at Florence, which was 
attended by the cardinals and most of the bishops of Italy, to consider 
how to gain possession of the papal throne in Rome. The council 
unanimously declared Nicholas to have been lawfully elected, and 
passed a sentence of excommunication upon Benedict X. And, sidor 
Nicholas and his council had the support of Duke Godfrey of Lorraine 
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the representative of the emperor, Benedict yielded without any 
ther contest. The excommunication was removed: he was deposed 
m the priesthood, and was required to spend the rest of his days 
a monastery. 
12%. Nicholas assembled a council in Rome, and made the usual 
mdeavor to reform the clergy, and with the usual results. With regard 
those who had bribed their way to clerical office, he was obliged to 


~ As to those who have been ordained for money, our clemency per- 
s them to preserve the dignities to which they have been promoted ; 
use the multitude of these ecclesiastics is so great, that by observing 

gor of the canons with regard to them, we should leave almost all 
churches without priests.” 


128. By this council the election of the pope was taken from the 


though there was left to the people a vague sort of 


; ight of approval. A heavy curse was laid by the council upon whom- 


er should disregard this new law. They declared against him an 
vocable excommunication, and that he should be counted among the 
d to all eternity ; and closed with the following words: — 


May he endure the wrath of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
at of St. Peter and St. Paul, in this life and the next! May 
ase be desolate, and no one dwell in his tents! Be his children 

ns, his wife a widow, his sons outcasts and beggars! May the 

` consume his substance, the stranger reap his labors; may all 

orld and all the elements war upon him, and the merits of all 
ts which sleep in the Lord confound and inflict visible vengeance 
this life! Whosoever, on the other hand, shall keep this law, 
uthority of St. Peter, is absolved from all his sins.” 


Nicholas made peace with the Normans, to the great advantage 


papacy, both spiritually and temporally. For to the pope the 
Norman, Robert Guiscard, took the following oath of fealty : — 


Robert, by the grace of God and St. Peter, duke of Apulia 
abria, and future duke of Sicily, promise to pay to St. Peter, 
Pope Nicholas, my lord, to your successors, or to you and their 
108, twelve deniers, money of Pavia, for each yoke of oxen, as an 
Wledement for all the lands that I myself hold and possess, or 
en to be held and possessed by any of the ultramontanes; and 
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this sum shall be yearly paid on Easter-Sunday by me, my heirs and 
successors, to you, Pope Nicholas, my lord, and to your successors. So 
help me, God, and these His holy Gospels.” ?4 

130. Upon the death of Nicholas, the clergy and people were again 
divided into two powerful factions, each vigorously striving for the 
power that accrued in the electing of the pope. Neither party being 
able to prevail at once, messengers were sent into Germany, to the 
court of the child-emperor, to have the imperial council to name a 
man to be pope. But, for some reason, the messengers could not obtain 
an audience at the imperial court, and were obliged to return with the 
seals of their letters unbroken. Hildebrand then took the bold step of 
having a pope elected without any word at all from the imperial court; 
and the new pope was duly installed as — 


ALEXANDER II, OCT. 7, 1061, TO APRIL 21, 1073. 


The opposing faction sent off messengers to the emperor: a council 
was assembled at Basle, which declared Alexander deposed; and then 
elected as his successor the bishop of Parma, who was proclaimed and 
consecrated Pope — 


HONORIUS II, OCT. 28, 1061, To 1066. 


131. This Honorius is described by Cardinal Damiani as having 
been “plainly a disturber of the Church, the overturner of apostolic 
discipline, the enemy of human salvation, . . . the root of sin, the 
herald of the devil, the apostle of anti-Christ; and what should I say 
more? He is an arrow from the quiver of Satan, the staff of Assur, 
a son of Belial, the son of perdition who is opposed and exalted above 
all that is called God, or that is worshiped: the gulf of lewdness, 
_ the shipwreck of chastity, the opprobium of Christianity, the ignominy 
of the priesthood, the progeny of vipers, the stench of the world, the 
smut of the race, the disgrace of the universe, . . . a slippery serpent, 
a crooked snake, a sink of crime, the dregs [Latin, sentina,— bilge- 
water] of vice, the abomination of heaven, outcast from Paradise, food 
for Tartarus, the stubble of eternal fire.” This does not exhaust the 
list of expletives applied by the cardinal to the new pope; but it is 


*4 Bower's ‘‘ Lives of the Popes,” Nicholas LI, par. 10. 
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ent to give an idea of the character of Honorius II, or of Cardi- 

amiani himself: possibly of both. 

2. There being now two popes, the next thing to be settled, of 

, was which should be pope alone. Honorius II, with an army, 

ed from Basle direct to Rome. Pope Alexander fled; but Duke 

ey, who had espoused his cause, met the army of Honorius and 
feated it. Honorius himself was taken prisoner, but bribed his cap- 


or and escaped. When Alexander learned of the defeat of Honorius, 


ned to Rome and occupied the papal chair. Honorius had 

ed a stronger army, and in the spring of 1062, marched again 
Italy, where he was received with joy by a large number of the 

98 of the Lombard cities. The bishop of Albi went to Rome as 
emissary of Honorius and the ambassador of the emperor. He there 
y worked by speech and by money, in the interests of Honorius. 

2 was a great assembly in the hippodrome, at which Pope Alex- 
nder appeared on horseback. There in the presence of all, the bishop 


a 


f Albi denounced Pope Alexander II: “Thou hast obtained thy elec- 


notorious bribery. Hildebrand, that son of Simon Magus, was the 
ef agent in this detestable merchandise, for which ye have both 
ed damnation before God and man.” He commanded him to go 
> court of the emperor to do penance. Alexander replied that in 
ing the office of pope he had not broken his allegiance to the 
or, and that he would send his legate to the court of Henry. 


amid the hootings of the crowd —“ Away, leper! Out, wretch! . 


le, hateful one! ”— Alexander rode away. 
3. The supporters of Alexander met bribery with bribery. Never- 
s, the bishop of Albi was enabled to form in Rome a powerful 
support of Honorius; and, meanwhile, Honorius was marching 
army toward Rome. As he drew near, the army of Pope 
der went out of the city to meet him. In the battle Alexander’s 
as defeated, and was obliged to take refuge within the walls of 
The army of Honorius was not sufficiently powerful to force 
es or walls, and he camped in the territory of the count of 
am, who was grandson of the famous Alberic, the son of Marozia. 
at this point the duke of Tuscany, who had not taken either side 


SES Si i 
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in this papal quarrel, appeared with an army more powerful than that 
of either pope, and demanded that hostilities should cease; and that 
the rival popes should retire, each to his city, and await the decision 
of the emperor upon their rival claims. 

134. About this time also the partisans of Alexander, in Germany, 
had made a powerful stroke in his favor: the principal archbishops 
and nobles had, by force, taken the young emperor from the care of 
his mother into their own hands. And now, in his name, a council 
was assembled at Augsburg, at which Cardinal Damiani was the chief 
pleader in behalf of Alexander. He justified the action of the arch- 
bishops in setting aside the emperor’s mother, and taking him into their 
own control, by the argument that “in temporal affairs the mother of 
the emperor might guide her son; but the Roman Church was the 
mother of the emperor in a higher sense, and as his rightful guardian 
was to act for him in spiritual concerns.” The council decided in favor 
of Alexander II, and declared him the rightful pope to whom belonged 
all the powers of the papacy. 

135. However, Honorius was still alive, and had his friends, and 
even his army ; and one of his friends even held the castle of St. Angelo, 
in Rome. In the spring of 1063, at the solicitation of his supporters 
in Rome, Honorius led his army again to that city. His faction held 
the gates of a portion of the city, and Honorius was enabled to enter 
the city without a battle. The troops of Alexander held the other parts 
of the city: a battle was fought: Honorius was defeated, and took 
refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, where he maintained himself for 
two years. “ Rome had two popes with their armed troops glaring defi- 
ance at each other from opposite quarters of the city. The spiritual 
thunders — each of course, and each in his synod, had hurled his direst 
excommunication at the other — were drowned in the louder din of 
arms.”— Milman.” 

136. In May, 1064, another council was assembled to decide the 
question again, as to who was rightful pope. This council met at 
Mantua, in Lombardy. The rival popes were summoned to appear at 
the council. Alexander, knowing that the managers of the council 
were favorable to him, went. Honorius refused to go, declaring that 


25“ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. iii, book vi, chap. iii, par. 30 from end. 
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ower could rightly summon him, as his election had been regularly 
mplished by a council, and confirmed by the imperial authority. 
‘council declared Alexander II to be legitimate pope. A portion 
the army of Honorius raided the city of Mantua while the council 


as sitting. But Duke Godfrey had accompanied Alexander with an 


guaranteeing his safety, and these drove out the soldiers of 
us. The episcopal partisans of Honorius in Lombardy deserted 

e and begged the forgiveness of the council. But Honorius II 
held to his title of pope unto the day of his death, in 1066; and 
ader II reigned in papal peace for seven years, until April 21, 
when he also died, and was succeeded by the monk Hildebrand, 


GREGORY VII. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE PAPAL SUPREMACY — GREGORY VII TO CALIXTUS I. 


HE reign of Gregory VII was of such a character as to mark an 
T era, even in the course of the papacy. It was the papacy that had 
restored the Western Empire. It was by the pope that Charlemagne 
was proclaimed emperor. Charlemagne, and his successors for a long 
period, received from the hands of the pope the imperial crown. For 
a while, indeed, because of the anarchy of the times, the popes had 
been enabled even to choose, as well as to crown, the emperor. But, 
for a long period, up to the time of Gregory VII the papacy in itself 
had grown so utterly degraded that instead of the popes choosing the 
emperors, to the emperors had fallen the choosing of the popes. It 
was the one settled purpose of Gregory VII to reverse this order, and 
to make the papacy again supreme. 

2. It is upon this issue that the name of Hildebrand first appears 
in the history. When, because of his enormous cruelties and oppres- 


sions, Pope Gregory VI was rejected by the people, and even by e | 
clergy of Rome, and, in behalf of clergy and people, had to be depose 


and exiled by the emperor Henry, Hildebrand, who was then but a monk, 
publicly censured the Council of Sutri, which had granted to the enmia 
the power to depose the pope: About that time the monk miio 
took up his residence at the monastery of Cluny, in Burgundy, of whic 
he soon became abbot. When Leo IX had been chosen pope by the em- 
peror and his Diet at Worms, as he was on his journey to Rome, he p 
at the monastery of Cluny. ‘There Hildebrand attacked Leo with 
purpose of subjecting the authority of the emperor to that of the ee 
Thus far on his journey, Leo had traveled as pope, in papal garb, w1 i 
four bishops as his attendants. Hildebrand persuaded him to lay : 
this aside— not to renounce the office of pope itself, but only p 
recognition of its bestowal by the emperor. He persuaded him to ma 
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rest of the journey as a simple pilgrim, and to present himself 
at Rome to the people as dependent alone upon their voice for the 
ifical office. 
Hildebrand was so successful in the abbey of Cluny in imposing 
Leo his scheme, that he followed up this success by abandoning 


abbey, and his abbacy, and going with Leo to Rome, and remaining 
manently there. Whether Hildebrand had then, or even for some 


later, framed the purpose to be pope himself, on the throne, can 
artainly be affirmed. But it can with certainty be affirmed that 

formed the fixed determination that, wherever he might be, 
hatever he might be, so far as his power could be made to go, 

cy should be supreme. And in Rome, though not pope upon 
rone, Hildebrand became pope behind the throne. He main- 
| his power over Leo IX. At the death of Leo, he was the am- 


ssador who went to Germany and secured the appointment of Victor 


He was so successful in holding steadily this onward course, that 
ame a matter of public notoriety that Hildebrand was the pope 
e€ pope. In the time of Alexander II, to Hildebrand, Cardinal 
a wrote: “ You make this one Lord: that one makes you God.” 
subject more to the lord of the pope than to the lord pope.” 
Another purpose to which Hildebrand was devoted, and which 
ntial to his grand scheme of the supremacy of the papacy, was 
olute and universal celibacy of the clergy. Monkery was, of 
always opposed to the marriage relation. All of the clergy 
e monks, were therefore celibate. And all the popes who were 
nks had steadily warred against marriage; and the popes who 
monks rigidly maintained what those had done who were 
In 748 Boniface, the monk, who was the papal missionary to 
y, after a long war against the married clergy in France, in 
‘was firmly supported by Charles Martel and his son Carlo- 
obliged to confess that the married clergy, though driven out 
Church connection, were “much more numerous than those 
t had been forced to compliance with the rules. Driven from 
ches, but supported by the sympathizing people, they performed 
limistry among the fields and in the cabins of the peasants, 


© Concealed them from the ecclesiastical authorities. This is not 
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the description of mere sensual worldlings, and it is probable that by 
this time persecution had ranged the evil-disposed on the winning side. 
Those who thus exercised their ministry in secret and in wretchedness, 
retaining the veneration of the people, were therefore men who believed 
themselves honorably and legitimately married, and who were incapable 
of sacrificing wife and children for worldy advantage or in blind 
obedience to a rule which to them was novel, unnatural, and indefen- 
sible.”— Lea." 

5. However gross might be the licentiousness of the unmarried 
clergy, to be married and live honorably with a wife was denounced 
as a greater sin than all this could be. It was the positive teaching 
of the Church that he who was guilty of practicing licentiousness, 
“knowing it to be wrong, was far less criminal than he who married, 
believing it to be right.”— Lea.* Such of the clergy as were not monks 
were designated as the “secular” clergy. And it would seem that 
of these there were more than there were of the monkish clergy. And 
in spite of the perpetual war of the monks and the popes against the 
marriage of the clergy, there were yet in the time of Gregory vu 
great numbers of these who recognized, honored, and enjoyed the mar- 
riage relation. In England, in France, in Normandy, in Germany, 
Burgundy, Lombardy, and the kingdém of Naples, there were large 
numbers of married clergy; and even in Rome itself there were some. 
Down to the time of Nicholas II, the whole clergy of the kingdom of 
Naples, from the highest to the lowest, openly and honorably lived with 
their lawful wives. 

6. “ Notwithstanding the pious fervor which habitually stigmatized 
the wives as harlots and the husbands as adulterers, Damiani himself 
allows us to see that the marriage relation was preserved with thorough 
fidelity on the part of the women, and was compatible with learning, 
decency, and strict attention to religious duty by the men. Urging the 
wives to quit their husbands, he finds it necessary to combat the 
scruples at breaking what was to them a solemn engagement, fortified 
with all legal provisions and religious rites, but which he pronounces 
a frivolous and meaningless ceremony. So, in deploring the habitual 


1“ History of Sacerdotal Celibacy,” chap. ix, par. 14. 
2? Id., chap. xii, par. 9 from end. 
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tice Of marriage among the Piedmontese clergy, he regards it as 
only blot upon men who otherwise appeared to him as a chorus 
ngels, and as shining lights in the Church.” ? But all this, it was 
brand’s fixed purpose utterly and universally to break down. 
brand’s place and power in the affairs of the papacy is the secret 
councils and efforts of Leo IX, Stephen X, Nicholas II, and 
ex inder I against the marriage, or as they called it the “ concubinage 
nd adultery” of the clergy. It was the favoring of the marriage of 
‘Clergy that was the principal cause that Honorius II was so bitterly 
mounced by Cardjnal Damiani. 
f: The day after the death of Alexander II, while Hildebrand as 
shdeacon was conducting the funeral service, the cry was started and 


£ 
wi 


i as at once taken up by the multitude, “ Hildebrand is pope.” St. 


j er ‘chooses the archdeacon Hildebrand.” The funeral services thus 
Werrupted were abandoned until Hildebrand was inducted to his new 


GREGORY VII. 
J very choice of his papal name was a signal of what was to be his 
tude toward the imperial authority. His chosen name of Gregory 
‘Was the open indorsement of the pontificate of Gregory VI, who 
@ been deposed and exiled by the emperor, which action Hildebrand, 
monk, had at the time publicly censured. 
. This open indorsement of the pontificate of Gregory VI by this 
r of the papacy” is notable also in another respect: Gregory VI 
priest John Gratian (page 323) who had accumulated so much 
“for pious uses,’ which he employed in the “pious use” of 
the papacy when it was put up at auction by that papal triplicate, 
medict IX, John XX, and Sylvester III. Therefore when Hilde- 


rand chose the name of Gregory VII, he not only twitted the imperial 


itho Mty that had deposed Gregory VI, but he put his papal indorse- 
tupon the whole course of Gregory VI. By this, Gregory VII set 
seal of legitimacy upon the order of things by which there 
be a Gregory VI. And by that he settled it by the highest 
papal authority that there can not be any such thing as an 

par. 7 from end, 
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illegitimate attainment of the papacy. By the papacy itself there is | 


thus certified that in her affairs, “ whatever is, is right.” 

9. As much as Gregory VII hated any dependence of the papacy 
upon the sanction of the imperial authority, the situation of the papacy 
just at that time compelled him to defer to the imperial authority, 
to court its favor, and even to solicit its approval of his elevation to 
the papal chair. During the greater part of the reign of his immediate 
predecessor there had been two popes, and consequently war; and now 
the emperor was ready to raise up a pope in opposition to Gregory VII. 
To escape such an event and its consequences, Gregory was compelled 
to submit to the approval of the emperor his claims to the papal seat, 
though he was already elected pope. The very next day after his 
election he sent messengers to Henry IV in Germany, to announce 
to him what had occurred; and “that though he had not been able to 
withstand the earnest desire, or rather violence, of the Roman people, 
he had not suffered himself to be consecrated without the approbation 
and consent of the king. Hereupon, Henry immediately dispatched 
Count Eberhard to Rome, with orders to inquire on the spot whether 
the election of Hildebrand was canonical; and if it was not, to cause 
another to be chosen in his room.”— Bower.* Gregory was able to 
satisfy Count Eberhard, who returned with a favorable report to Henry; 
who then sent to Rome the chancellor of Italy, the bishop of Vercelli, 
to confirm the election of Gregory, and to assist at his consecration 
as pope. 

w Thus Gregory VII held the papal throne undisputed by A 
the imperial authority or a rival pope. And thus he confessed himse 
and the papacy dependent upon the imperial authority for the very 
. power which he was determined to use to lift himself and the papacy 
above that authority. And this is but the story of Gregory’s scheme 
throughout: While he was determined to exalt the papal power pro 
the imperial, and make it supreme and absolute, yet he never for r 
moment thought of making the papacy independent of the pe 
authority. The imperial power was to be the sword-arm of the ge 
to be directed by the will of the Church, and to be wielded in te ; 
of the Church. This was made plain by Hildebrand in the reign © 


4" Lives of the Popes,” Gregory VII, par. 1. 
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xander II, in a letter that he wrote to the archbishop guardian of the 
g emperor Henry IV, about the year 1062. He said: — 


The royal and sacerdotal powers are united in Jesus Christ, in 
en. They should equally form an indissoluble union on earth; 
each has need of the assistance of the other to rule the people. 
priesthood is protected by the strength of royalty; and royalty is 
by the influence of the priesthood. The king bears the sword 
Strike the enemies of the Church; the pope bears the thunders of 
thema to crush the enemies of the sovereign. Let the throne and 
Church then unite, and the whole world will be subjected to their 


l. This theory, more fully stated, is that “as God, in the midst 
e celestial hierarchy, ruled blessed spirits in paradise, so the pope, 
Vicar, raised above priests, bishops, metropolitans, reigned over 
souls of mortal men below. But as God is Lord of earth as well 
heaven, so must he (the imperator coelestis) be represented by a 


ecor d earthly viceroy, the emperor (imperator terrenus), whose au- 


i rity shall be of and for this present life. And as in this present 

tld the soul can not act save through the body, while yet the body 

more than an instrument and means for the soul’s manifestation, 

ust there be a rule and care of men’s bodies as well as of their souls, 

' Subordinated always to the well-being of that which is the purer 

id the more enduring. It is under the emblem of soul and body 

e relation of the papal and imperial power is presented to us 
hout the Middle Ages. 

“The pope, as God’s vicar in matters spiritual, is to lead men 

nal life; the emperor, as vicar in matters temporal, must so 

them in their dealings with one another that they may be 

Pursue undisturbed the spiritual life, and thereby attain the 

upreme and common end of everlasting happiness. In the view 

object his chief duty is to maintain peace in the world, while 

e Church his position is that of advocate, a title borrowed 

the practice adopted by churches and monasteries of choosing 

Owerful baron to protect their lands and lead their tenants in 

The functions of advocacy are twofold: at home to make the 

an people obedient to the priesthood, and to execute their decrees 


Cormenin’s ` History of the Popes,” Alexander II. 
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upon heretics and sinners; abroad to propagate the faith among the 
heathen, not sparing to use carnal weapons. Thus does the emperor 
answer in every point to his antitype the pope, his power being yet of 
a lower rank, created on the analogy of the papal, as the papal itself 
had been modeled after the elder empire. 

13. “The parallel holds good even in its details; for just as we 
have seen the churchman assuming the crown and robes of the secular 
prince, so now did he array the emperor in his own ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, the stole, and the dalmatic, gave him a clerical as well as a 
sacred character, removed his office from all narrowing associations of 
birth or country, inaugurated him by rites every one of which was 
means to symbolize and enjoin duties in their essence religious. Thus 
the holy Roman Church and the holy Roman Empire are one and the 
same thing, in two aspects; and Catholicism, the principle of the uni- 
versal Christian society, is also Romanism; that is, rests upon Rome as 
the origin and type of its universality; manifesting itself in a mystic 
dualism which corresponds to the two natures of its Founder. As 
divine and eternal, its head is the pope, to whom souls have been 
intrusted ; as human and temporal, the emperor, commissioned to rule 
men’s bodies and acts.”— Bryce.® 

14. Gregory VII laid claim not only to the dominions that com- 
posed the holy Roman Empire, but to those far beyond: England, 
Norway, Denmark, Poland, Bohemia, Russia, Africa, and practically 
even the whole earth; for, all land that might be gained by conquest 
from the heathen was to be held as fief from the pope. He wrote to 
the kings of Spain, that whatever part of that dominion was conquered 
from the Mohammedans was to be considered as granted to the con- 
querors by the pope, and held by the conquerors as the pope’s vassal. 
And, it was he who, in following up this idea, first conceived the idea 
of the Crusades. For, in thus gaining dominions in the East, he would 
have ecclesiastical authority in the East, and could hope thus to bring 
even the whole Eastern Church once more under the power of the 
papacy. 

15. Gregory’s conception of the Crusades is made clear in a letter 
to king Henry IV, as follows: — 

id 6“ The Holy Roman Empire,” chap. vii, par. 12. 
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We are informed, my son, that the Christians beyond the sea, 
cuted by the infidel, and pressed down by the misery which over- 


vhelms them, have sent entreaties to the holy see, imploring our aid, 
est during our reign, the torch of religion should be extinguished in 
s East. We are penetrated with a holy grief, and we ardently aspire 
er martyrdom. We prefer to expose our life to protect our brethren, 
ther than remain at Rome to dictate laws to the world, when we know 
it the children of God are dying in slavery. We have consequently 
dertaken to excite the zeal of all the faithful of the West, and to 


a 


ad them in our train to the defense of Palestine. Already have the 


s and Lombards, inspired by the Holy Spirit, heard our exhor- 


tions with enthusiasm, and more than fifty thousand warriors are 


aring for this far distant expedition, determined to wrest the sepul- 
of Christ from the hands of the infidel. I have the more decided 


; o conduct this enterprise in person, as the Church of Constantinople 
&s to be reunited to ours, and that all the inhabitants may wait upon 
9 put an end to their religious quarrels. Our fathers have fre- 


y visited these provinces, in order to confirm the faith by holy 
5; we wish in our turn to follow in their footsteps, if God permits; 


it as so great an enterprise needs a powerful auxiliary, we demand the 


f your sword.” 7 


nations of the West, in which he excited the princes to the holy war 


the infidel, beseeching them to send ambassadors to Rome, with 
n he could arrange the execution of an expedition beyond the sea. 
ory, however, notwithstanding his obstinate perseverance in the 
st of conquering the Holy Land, could not put it in execution, in 
equence of the refusal of the king of Germany to become an associate 
is dangerous enterprise. The pope, fearing the ambition of the 
ce, if he abandoned Italy to combat the infidels, renounced his 
sns, and applied himself only to augment the temporal grandeur of 
‘oly see.”— De Cormenin.*® 
The year following his accession to the papal throne, Gregory 
led a council in Rome, March 9 and 10, 1074, to begin his war 
the marriage of the clergy. “In that assembly the following 
$ were proposed by the pope, and agreed to at his request by the 
who composed it :— 


That they who had obtained by simony any dignity, office, or 
De Cormenin’s “ History of the Popes,” Gregory VII. 8 Id, 
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degree in the Church, should be excluded from the exercise of the 
office thus obtained. 

“2. That they, who had purchased. churches with money, should quit 
them, and no man should thenceforth presume to sell or buy any ecclesi- 
astical dignity whatever. 

“ 3. That the married clerks should not perform any clerical office. 

“4, That the people should not assist at mass celebrated by them, nor 
at any other sacred function. 

“5. That they who had wives, or, as they are styled in the decree, 
concubines, should put them away, and none should thenceforth be 


ordained who did not promise to observe continence during his whole 
life.” ® 


18. As for these decrees which related to simony, they amounted 


practically to no more than had the like decrees which had been so 
often enacted; because all the wealth of the Church was not only still 
held, but was expected by Gregory to be greatly increased. “ According 
to the strict law, the clergy could receive everything, alienate nothing.” 
— Milman.*° And as long as this continued, and even grew, there could 
be no force in legislation prohibiting it, when those who were. to enforce 
the law were the ones who made the laws, and who committed the trans- 
gressions which were forbidden by the laws which they themselves had 
made. But, with the canons forbidding the marriage of the clergy, it was 
different Here, in the monks, was a vast horde to be the pope’s seconds 
in the condemnation and annihilation of marriage amongst the clergy. 
Yet, for all this, there was open and universal opposition by the married 
clergy. 

19. The decrees of this council were sent to all the bishops of France 
and Germany, with the command of the pope that they “exert all their 
power and authority in causing them to be strictly observed in all places 
under their jurisdiction. Some bishops complied so far with that injune- 
tion as to cause the decrees of the council to be published throughout 
their dioceses, and exhort their clergy to conform to them. But 
such was the opposition they everywhere met with, that they did not 
think it advisable to exert their authority or to use any kind of compul- 
sion. Other bishops, such of them especially as were themselves married, 
instead of enforcing the observance of the papal decree, declared them 


9 Bower’s “ Lives of the Popes,” Gregory VII, par. 4. 
10“ Latin Ohristianity,’’ Vol. iii, book vii, chap. í, par. 15. 
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: pl gnant both to Scripture and reason. Among these was Otho, bishop 
Constance, whom the pope summoned, on that account, to Rome, as 


encourager of fornication ;’ while the bishop maintained that vice 
all manner of uncleanness, abhorred by him, to be encouraged by 
pope. At the same time that Gregory wrote to Otho, citing him to 
ne to give there an account of his writing and conduct, he absolved 


4 » clergy and people of Constance, by a letter directed to them, from 
| obedience to their bishop, so long as he persisted in his ‘ disobedience 


od and the apostolic see.’ ”— Bower. 
0. The married bishops and clergy declared that “ if the pope obsti- 
y insisted on the execution of his decree, they were determined to 


it the priesthood rather than their wives; and his Holiness might then 


Where he could get angels to govern the Church, since he rejected 


the ministry of men.” The pope sent four bishops as his legates, into 


any, to hold a council there, to cause the bishops to execute the 
es of the council. King Henry met the legates at Nuremberg, and 


ceived and treated them with the greatest possible respect. But he 


seled them against any attempt to hold a council, because the arch- 
p of Mainz was the legitimate papal legate in Germany; that 


“i 
fefore he alone had the right to call, and to preside at, all councils 


(in Germany; and that he, as sovereign, could not require the 
ps of Germany to attend a council over which any other than the 
hop of Mainz presided. 
Gregory’s legates disregarded Henry’s counsel, and attempted to 
air council. But the German bishops unanimously declared that 
Would not attend any council called by anybody but the archbishop 
ainz, nor would they respect any decrees of a council at which he had 
esided as legate. This caused virtually the defeat of the decrees of 
ys council, and he resolved to hold another. Accordingly, Feb. 
1075, another council was held in Rome, at which “the decree 
t the marriage, or, as they called it, the concubinage, of the clergy, 
rmed, and ecclesiastics of all ranks were ordered, on pain of 
aunication, to quit Tern wives or renounce the ministry.” Thie 
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at any function whatever, performed by such as did not immediately obey 
that decree.” 

22. This latest turn decreed by the council, was merely Gregory’s 
will adopted by the council. For, in the month before the council was 
called, Gregory had sent circular letters to the dukes and lords of the 


States of the empire, by which he placed in their hands the power to’ 


compel the bishops to execute the decrees of the council, saying: — 


“ Whatever the bishops may say or may not say concerning this, do 
you in no manner receive the ministrations of those who owe promo- 


tion or ordination to simony, or whom you know to be guilty of concu- - 


binage, . . . and, as far as you can, do you prevent, by force, if neces- 
sary, all such persons from officiating. And if any shall presume to 
prate and say that it is not your business, tell them to come to us and 
dispute about the obedience which we thus enjoin upon you.” 


23. In the letter also he made “bitter complaint of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, who, with rare exceptions, had taken no steps to put 
an end to these ‘execrable customs,’ or to punish the guilty.” And 
when this principle was adopted by this latest council, “the princes of 
Germany, who were already intriguing with Gregory for support in 
their perennial revolts against their sovereign, were delighted to seize 
the opportunity of at once obliging the pope, creating disturbance at 
home, and profiting by the Church property which they could manage 
to get into their hands by ejecting the unfortunate married priests. 
They accordingly proceeded to exercise, without delay and to the fullest 
extent, the unlimited power so suddenly granted them over a class which 
had hitherto successfully defied their jurisdiction ; nor was it difficult to 
excite the people to join in the persecution of those who had always 
held themselves as superior beings, and who were now pronounced by 
the highest authority in the Church to be sinners of the worst descrip- 
tion. The ignorant populace were naturally captivated by the idea of 
the vicarious mortification with which their own errors were to be re- 
deemed by the abstinence imposed upon their pastors, and they were not 
unreasonably led to believe that they were themselves deeply wronged 
by the want of purity in their ecclesiastics. Add to this the attraction 
which persecution always possesses for the persecutor, and the license 
of plunder, so dear to a turbulent and barbarous age, and it is not diffi- 


WOE INFLICTED BY GREGORY Vii. 


to comprehend the motive power of the storm which burst over 
heads of the secular clergy, and which must have satisfied by its 


erity the stern soul of Gregory himself. 


24. “A contemporary writer, whose name has been lost, but who is 
posed by Dom Marténe to have been a priest of Tréves, gives us a 
lively picture of the horrors which ensued, and as he shows himself 
dly in principle to the reform attempted, his account may be 
red as trustworthy. He describes what amounted almost to a dissolu- 
f society, slave betraying master and master slave; friend inform- 
against friend; snares and pitfalls spread before the feet of all; 
and truth unknown. The peccant priests suffered terribly. Some, 
ed to utter poverty, and unable to bear the scorn and contempt of 
from whom they had been wont to receive honor and respect, wan- 
off as homeless exiles; others, mutilated by the indecent zeal of 

t puritans, were carried around to exhibit their shame and misery ; 

s, tortured in lingering death, bore to the tribunal on high the 


estimony of bloodguiltiness against their persecutors; while others, 


» in spite of danger, secretly continued the connections which 
ed them to all these cruelties. . . . 
j. “ When such was the fate of the pastors, it is easy to imagine the 
y inflicted on their unfortunate wives. A zealous admirer of 
y relates with pious gratulation, as indubitable evidence of divine 
vance, how, maddened by their wrongs, some of them openly com- 
4 suicide, while others were found dead in the beds which they 
Sought in perfect health ; and this being proof of their possession by 
il, they were denied Christian sepulture. The case of Count 
ld of Veringen affords a not uninstructive instance of the fright- 
sions aroused by the relentless cruelty which thus branded them 
mous, tore them from their families, and cast them adrift upon 
‘img world. The count put in force the orders of Gregory with 
severity throughout his estates in the Swabian Alps. One mis- 
Creature thus driven from her husband, swore that the count 
Undergo the same fate; and, in the blindness of her rage, she 
‘the countess of Veringen, whose widowed husband, over- 
with grief, sought no second mate.”— Lea.** 


tory of Sacerdotal Celibacy,” chap. xiv, pars. 17-19. 
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26. At the same council by which this heaviest blow which it would 
be possible for even the papacy to strike at the Divine bonds of human 
society, there was enacted the following decree : — 


“Tf any one shall henceforth accept of a bishopric or of an abbey. from 
a layman, let him not be looked upon as a bishop or abbot, nor any 
respect be paid to him as such. We moreover exclude him from the grace 
of St. Peter, and forbid him to enter the Church, till he has resigned the 
dignity that he has got by ambition, and by disobedience, which is idola- 
try. And this decree extends to inferior dignities. In like manner, if 
any emperor, duke, marquis, count, or any other secular person what- 


ever, shall take upon him to give the investiture of a bishopric, or of - 


any other ecclesiastical dignity, he shall be liable to the same sen- 
tence.” 13 


_ 2%. This was the beginning of what is known as the War of Investi- 
tures. “In the eleventh century a full half of the land and wealth of 
the country, and no small part of its military strength, was in the 
hands of churchmen: their influence predominated in the Diet; the 
archchancellorship of the empire, highest of all offices, was held by, and 
eventually came to belong of right to, the archbishop of Mentz, as pri- 
mate of Germany.”— Bryce.’ This made these prelates to be, and, to all 
intents and purposes they actually were, temporal lords and nobles, as 
well as churchmen. The sovereign held, and unto this time the claim 
was universally recognized, that, for these temporalities, the churchmen 
owed to the sovereign, fealty. The token of this fealty was that, at the 
induction of the prelate into his office, the sovereign expressed his 
“approbation by putting the elect in possession of the temporalities of 
his see, which was done by delivering to him a pastoral staff, or a 
crosier and a ring. And this was the ceremony known by the name 
of Investiture; and the elect was not ordained till it was performed.”— 
Bower.*® 

#8. This decree of Gregory’s second council, forbidding lay investi- 
ture, if made effective, would at one stroke rob the empire of half its tem- 
poralities, and place them absolutely under the power of the pope 
Plainly, therefore, “this decree was a declaration of war against all 
Christian princes; for Gregory could not suppose that they would tamely 


13 Bower's “ Lives of the Popes,” Gregory VII, par. 13. 
1t“ The Holy Roman Empire,” chap, viii, par. 6. 
15 “ Lives of the Popes,” Gregory VII, par. 13. 
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with a right which they looked upon as one of the most valuable 
els of their crown, and which no pope had ever yet disputed. But he 
ught it a point well worth contending for, well worth all the confu- 
civil wars, rebellions, bloodshed, that such a decree might occasion, 
he would by carrying it into execution, engross to himself the 
sal of the whole wealth of the Church, and thus make the clergy 
where independent of their princes, and dependent upon him alone, 
alone could reward and prefer them.” ** 

J. The decree was intended as a declaration of war and especially 
st Henry IV, the head of the empire. And it is difficult to believe 
the time was not deliberately chosen by Gregory VII for the con- 
Gregory was sixty-two years old ; Henry was but about twenty-two. 
ory had had thirty years of training in the dark, crafty, and arro- 
School of the papacy; Henry had scarcely any training in the 
l of kingship, for from his infancy until his majority he had been 
in the leading strings of the imperious ecclesiastics of Germany, 
in their ambition to rule the kingdom, “had galled him with all 
Was humiliating, with none of the beneficial effects of severe con- 
‘They had been indulgent only to his amusements: they had not 
ed him to the duties of his station, or the knowledge of affairs and 
lam... . Thus with all the lofty titles, the pomp without the 
f, the burden with nothing but the enervating luxuries, none of 
Ofty self-confidence of one born and fitly trained to empire, the 
er of Henry was still further debased by the shame of perpetual 
and humiliation.”— Milman." In addition to this disadvantage 
y in age and training, just at this time there was a revolt of the 
nobles, including the archbishop of Magdeburg, the bishops of 
stadt, Hildesheim, Mersberg, Minden, Paderborn, and Meissen. 
Such was the situation of Henry IV when Gregory VII through 
d council, began the War of Investitures. The council was no 
over than Gregory wrote to Henry, sending him a copy of the 
“reproaching him at the same time, in the letter, with still keep- 
no employing the ministers whom he had excommunicated; with 
the bishops, whom he had deposed, to continue in their sees ; 
ecting to publish in his dominions the decrees of the former 

oe 17“ Latin Christianity,” Vol. iii, book vii, chap. ii, par. 6. 
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Council of Rome against simony, and the incontinence of the clergy; 
and lastly with protecting Godfrey, the usurper of the see of Milan, and 
communicating with the Lombard bishops his adherents, though cut off 
by the apostolic see from the communion of the Church. In the close of 
his letter he forbids the king thenceforth to meddle at all with ecclesias- 
tical preferments, to grant investitures, or dispose of vacant churches, 
upon any pretense whatsoever; and threatens him with excommunication 
if he does not comply with the decree banishing such unlawful practices 
from the Church.”— Bower."® 


31. Henry being engaged in his Saxon war, and thus not prepared 


for an open war with the pope, sent to Gregory a very kind reply, and 
promised that he would cause the decrees of the council against simony 
and marriage of the clergy, to be published in his dominions, and 
would do what he could to have them obeyed. But he entirely ignored 
both the decree and Gregory’s letter, as far as they related to investi- 
tures; saying that later he would send an embassy to Rome to consider 
and settle with the pope, other matters. Soon, however, Henry triumphed 
over the revolted Saxons; and, having this difficulty out of the way, he 
felt himself able to take up Gregory’s challenge upon investitures. In 
this interval some vacancies had occurred in the bishoprics; and some 
of these Gregory had presumed to fill. Henry filled the sees that were 
vacant, and also by his own authority, those which Gregory had pre- 
sumed to fill, excluding the bishops whom Gregory had appointed. And, 
upon all these appointees, Henry conferred investiture as had always 
been done. 

32. When Gregory had learned of this disobedience on the part of 
Henry, he wrote a letter in which he said :— 


“ Gregory, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to King Henty 
health and apostolic benediction, if he obeys the apostolic see, as become’ 
a Christian king: Deeply and anxiously weighing the responsibilities 0 
the trust committed to us by St. Peter, we have with great hesitant 
granted our apostolic benediction; for it is reported that thou y 
holdest communion with excommunicated persons. If this be true, the 
grace of that benediction avails thee nothing. Seek ghostly counsel 0 
some sage priest, and perform the penance imposed upon thee. "th i 
The apostolic synod over which we presided this year, thought fit in 


18 “ Lives of the Popes,” Gregory VII, par. 14. 
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of the Christian religion to revert to the ancient discipline of the 

ch, that discipline on which depends the salvation of man. This 
Tee (however, some may presume to call it an insupportable burden 
atolerable oppression) we esteem a necessary law; all Christian kings 
ind people are bound directly to accept and to observe it. As thou art 
E est in dignity and power, so shouldest thou surpass others in 
ion to Christ. If, however, thou didst consider this abrogation of 
custom hard or unjust to thyself, thou shouldest have sent to our 

nce some of the wisest and most religious of thy realm, to per- 
us, in our condescension, to mitigate its force in some way not 
stent with the honor of God and the salvation of men’s souls. 
exhort thee, in our parental love, to prefer the honor of Christ to 

y own, and to give full liberty to the Church, the spouse of God.” 1° 


K: 33. To this communication Henry paid no attention whatever. It 
was therefore soon followed up by an embassy from Gregory to Henry, 


d week in Lent, ” Feb. 22, 1076, there to answer for his disobedience 
e pope. The legates also declared, from the pope, that if Henry did 
t obey this summons, and appear on the very day appointed, on that 
he should be excommunicated and placed under anathema. “ Thus 
king, the victorious king of the Germans, was solemnly cited as a 
inal to answer undefined charges, to be amenable to laws which the 
2 had assumed the right of enacting, interpreting, enforcing by the 
penalties. The whole affairs of the empire were to be suspended 
è the king stood before the bar of his imperious arbiter ; no delay was 
ed; the stern and immutable alternative was humble and instant 
lence, or that sentence which involved deposition from the empire, 
perdition.”— Milman.”° 
Th reply to Gregory’s summons and threat, Henry assembled a 
at Worms, Jan. 24, 1076. At the council there appeared Cardi- 
ugh the White, the same who had been spokesman for the crowd 
y when Hildebrand was, by acclamation, proclaimed pope; but who 
ed the displeasure of Gregory, and had therefore been deposed, 
short time before the assembly of this council at Worms. Car- 
ugh brought with him what he claimed to be “the authentic 
of Gregory VII,” in which he was charged with all sorts of evil 


man’s “History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. iti. book vil, chap. ii, par. 29. 
par. 31. 
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doing, even to magic and murders. Whether these charges were true 
or not, the effect of the evidences which Cardinal Hugh presented, was 
such that the whole council, with the exception of but two, declared 
“that the election of such a monster was a nullity, and that God had 
not been able to give to Satan the power to bind and loose;” and pro- 
nounced against him the following sentence of deposition :— 


“ Hildebrand, who, from pride, has assumed the name of Gregory, 
is the greatest criminal who has invaded the papacy until this time. He 
is an apostate monk, who adulterates the Bible, suits the books of the 


Fathers to the wants of his execrable ambition, and pollutes justice, by - 


becoming at once accuser, witness, and judge. He separates husbands 
from their wives; he prefers prostitutes to legitimate spouses; he 
encourages the adulterous and incestuous; he excites the populace 
against their king, and endeavors to oblige sovereigns and bishops to 
pay the court of Rome for their diadems and miters; finally, he makes 
a public traffic of the priesthood and the episcopate; he buys provinces, 
sells the dignities of the Church, and causes all the gold of Christendom 
to flow into his treasury. We consequently declare, in the name of the 
emperor of Germany, of the princes and prelates, and in the name of the 
Senate, and the Christian people, that Gregory the Seventh is deposed 
from the apostolic throne, which he soils by his abominations.” ” 


35. Blanks were issued, which each bishop signed, running as 
follows : — 


“T,.... bishop of . . . disclaim from this hour all subjection and 
allegiance to Hildebrand, and will neither esteem, nor call, him pope. 


36. With this decree of the council Henry sent to Gregory the follow- 
ing letter :— 


“ Henry, king by divine ordination and not by usurpation, to Hilde- 
brand, no longer pope, but a false monk: You deserve to be thus saluted, 
after introducing, as you have done, the utmost confusion into the 
Church, and amongst all orders of men. You have trampled upon the 
archbishops and bishops, and treated the anointed of the Lord as your 
vassals and slaves, etc. All this we have borne out of the regard that 
is due to the apostolic see ; but you, ascribing it to fear, have presume to 
set yourself up against the royal dignity, and threaten to take it from 
us, as if we had received it from you and not from God, who called us to 
the throne, but never called you to the chair. You owe your dignity to 
fraud, to craft, and to money. Your money procured you friends, an 


21 De Oormenin’s “ History of the Popes,” Gregory VII. 
22 Milman’s “Latin Christianity,” Id., par. 34. 
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yur friends opened you the way to the chair of peace with the sword; 
ng thus raised to the chair, you have made it your business to sow dis- 
rd, to disturb the public tranquillity, to countenance disobedience in 
ose whom all are bound to obey. You have not even spared me, though 
ave been, unworthy as I am, anointed king, and am, according to the 
octrine taught by the fathers, to be judged only by God, and can only 
feit my kingdom by apostatizing from the faith. The holy bishops of 
did not take upon them to depose the apostate emperor Julian, but 
im to be judged and deposed by God, who alone could judge and 
e him. Peter, who was a true pope, commanded all men to fear 
and honor the king; but you do neither, and your not honoring 
only proceed from your not fearing God. St. Paul anathema- 
ven an angel from heaven, who should preach any other gospel. 
therefore command you, struck with this anathema, and condemned 
e judgment of all our bishops, to quit the see you have unjustly 
ped. Let another be raised to the throne of St. Peter, who will not 
aise his wicked attempts with the mask of religion; but teach the 
l doctrine of that holy apostle. I, Henry, by the grace of God, king, 
mand you, with all my bishops, to come down from the throne. 
ende, descende — come down, come down.” 7* 


ht At the same time Henry sent also a letter to the clergy, lords, 
People of Lombardy and Rome, in which he said: — 


Gregory would hazard his own life, or strip the king of his life and 
dom. Be the most loyal, the first to join in his condemnation. We 

i: ask you to shed his blood; let him suffer life, which, after he 
osed, will be more wretched to him than death. But if he resist, 
him to yield up the apostolic throne, and make way for one whom 


We shall elect, who will have both the will and the power to heal the 


$ inflicted on the Church by their present pastor.” ?* 


, Under the leadership of the archbishop of Ravenna, the power- 

ty that had supported Honorius. II in his claims to the papacy, 

tood with Henry. A council was held at Piacenza, which ratified the 
the Council of Worms. 

#9. All this had occurred before that twenty-second of February, 

l Gregory had appointed for the appearance of Henry in person in 

to answer for the crimes laid against him. And now February 

t hand, and Gregory had assembled in the Lateran, February 21, 

il of one hundred and ten bishops and abbots. Gregory “sat 

his assembled bishops. The hymn had ceased which implored 


1ta., par. 35, and Bower’s “ Lives of the Popes,” Gregory VII, par. 48. 
man’s “ Latin Ohbristianity,” Id., par. 36. 
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the descent of the Holy Ghost” upon their assembly. Roland, bishop of 
Parma, had been sent to Rome by Henry, bearing the decree of the Coun- 
cil of Worms, and Henry’s letter to Gregory. He now walked boldly into 
the council and up to the throne of the pope, and placed in Gregory’s 
hand the documents which he carried. “The bold and sudden entrance of 
Roland was hardly perceived amid the grave occupation to which (as 
genuine descendants of the old Romans, who, when the fate of kings 
and nations depended on their vote, usually commenced their solemn 
council by consulting the augurs, and waiting for some significant omen) 


they had surrendered their absorbed attention. An egg had been ~ 


found which, by its mysterious form, portended the issue of the con- 
flict. What seemed a black serpent, the type of evil, rose as it were in 
high relief, and coiled around the smooth shell ; but it had struck on what 
seemed a shield, and recoiled, bruised and twisting in a mortal agony. 
On this sat gazing the mute and ecclesiastical Senate. But the voice of 
Roland made itself heard. Addressing the pope, he exclaimed: — 
“The king and the bishops of Germany send this mandate: Down 
at once from the throne of St. Peter! yield up the usurped government of 


the Roman Church! none must presume to such honor but those chosen 
by the general voice and approved by the emperor.” 


40. Then, turning to the council, he said :— 


“Ye, my brethren, are commanded to present yourselves at the Feast 
of Pentecost before the king, my master, there to receive a pope an 
father ; for this man is no pope, but a ravening wolf.” 


41. The king’s messenger barely escaped with his life, Gregory 
checking the passion of the excited bishops and the soldiers, who were 
about to cut him to pieces. Gregory then read the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Worms and Piacenza, and King Henry’s letter to him; after 
which he addressed his council as follows :— 


“ My friends, let us not trouble the peace of the Church by be 
guilty of a useless murder. These are the coming and predicted days; 
in which it behooves the clergy to show the innocence of the dove, blen A 
with the wisdom of the serpent. The forerunner of antichrist a 
arisen against the Church; the dry harvest is about to be wet with ‘a 
blood of the saints. Now is the time when it will be shown who 
ashamed of his Lord, of whom the Lord will be ashamed at His pean! 
coming. Better is it to die for Christ and His holy laws than, by sham 
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y yielding to those who violate and trample them underfoot, to be 
ors to the Church: not to resist such impious men were to deny 


the faith of Christ.” 


42. At this point Gregory held up before the council the remarkable 
which had attracted the awe of the assembly at the moment when 
d the messenger had broken in upon them. Gregory now inter- 
its deep significance: The shield was the Church; the serpent was 
agon of the book of Revelation, personified in the rebellious Henry. 


T , recoil and deathly agony of the serpent after having struck the 
eld, foretold the fate of Henry! Then Gregory continued his 


gue of the council, as follows: — 


Now, therefore, brethren, it behooves us to draw the sword of ven- 


ince ; now must we smite the foe of God and of his Church; now shall 
s bruised head, which lifts itself in its haughtiness against the founda- 


on of the faith and of all the churches, fall to the earth; there, 


ding to the sentence pronounced against his pride, to go upon his 
, and eat the dust. Fear not, little flock, saith the Lord, for it is 
will of your Father to grant you the kingdom. Long enough have 
orne with him ; often enough have ye admonished him: let his seared 
Science be made at length to feel! ” 


. The council unanimously responded :— 


Let thy wisdom, most holy father, whom the divine mercy has 
up to rule the world in our days, utter such a sentence against 
lasphemer, this usurper, this tyrant, this apostate, as may crush 
the earth, and make him a warning to future ages. . . . Draw the 
i, pass the judgment, ‘ that the righteous may rejoice when he seeth 
veance, and wash his hands in the blood of the ungodly.’ ” 


t4. The further proceedings of the condemnation of Henry, were 
tponed until the next day; because Gregory had pledged himself to 

amunicate Henry on February 22, if he did not comply with the 
pal summons. Accordingly, the next day, the council met in solemn 
cla Gregory stood up and addressed St. Peter in person, as 


assed Peter, prince of the apostles, hear me, your servant, whom 
ve nourished from his infancy, and have delivered this day 
e hands of the wicked, who hate me because I am faithful to you. 
€ my witness, you and our Lady, the Mother of God, and your 
‘St, Paul, that your holy Roman Church placed me against my 


icant cso cen 
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will in your see, and that I had rather died an exile than raised myself 
to it by unlawful means, or the favor of men. But, being by your grace 
placed in it, I persuade myself that it pleases you that I should rule the 
Christian people committed to your care, and exert the power that God 
has given to me, as holding your place, the power of binding and loosen- 
ing in heaven and on earth. In this persuasion it is, that for the honor 
and defense of your Church, on the part of Almighty God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, and by your power and authority, I forbid King Henry, 
the son of the emperor Henry, who with an unheard-of pride has insulted 
your Church, to meddle henceforth with the government of the Teu- 


tonic kingdom or of Italy. I absolve all Christians from the oath of 


allegiance, which they have taken, or shall take to him, and forbid any 
one to serve him as king. For he, who attempts to lessen the honor of 
your Church, deserves to forfeit his own. And because he has refused to 
obey, as becomes a Christian, and has not returned to the Lord, whom 
he has forsaken, by communicating with the excommunicated persons, 
but despised the counsels which I gave him for his welfare, and endeay- 
ored to raise divisions in your Church, I now anathematize him m 
your name, that all nations may know, that thou art Peter, that upon 
this rock the Son of the living God has built His Church, and that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 1a) 


45. Henry’s chief adherent, the bishop of Utrecht, in return, on 
behalf of Henry, excommunicated the pope. The archbishop of Ravenna 
assembled a council at Pavia, and likewise excommunicated him and 
laid him under an anathema. But, encouraged by Gregory’s excommuni- 
cation, all the discontented elements of Germany began to conspire 
against Henry. Superstition also worked against Henry; for his chief 
supporter, the bishop of Utrecht, died, and his cathedral was struck iby 
lightning. This was used by Henry’s enemies to excite the superstition 
of the populace, by declaring it a manifest token of the wrath of God 
against the rebellious king. Still further, the Saxon bishops, who had 
engaged in the late rebellion, and who had been taken prisoners, now 
escaped, and added so much strength to the conspiracy which had now 
become firmly organized under the leadership of the pope, who pe 
tinued to issue his letters and excommunications against Henry an 
those who favored his cause- He commanded all people to break off i 
intercourse or communication of any kind whatever with Henry ; a 
the bishops must enforce this discipline everywhere: he declared tha 
all who communicated with the king thereby themselves incurred excom- 


25 Milman, Id., pars. 36-44; Bower and De Cormenin under Gregory VIL 
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ication; and that consecration performed by any bishop who com- 
icated with the excommunicated, was really an execration instead of 
consecration. 
46. These proceedings continued through the summer of 1076; and 
aber 3 Gregory issued a letter to the bishops, nobles, and people of 


Germany, commanding them that, if Henry did not immediately repent, 


acknowledge that the Church was not subject to him as a hand- 
but superior as a mistress,” and abandon all claim to the right of 
iture, they should choose another sovereign — one approved by the 
This intensified the opposition to Henry by exciting the ambition 
e leading dukes. Rudolph of Swabia and Otto of Saxony were 
sed aspirants to the throne, if Henry should be set aside. There- 
in pursuance of the pope’s command, and the ambition of the 
ing nobles, a diet assembled at Tribur, Oct. 16, 1076, at which 
ry, though not present, was arraigned, and was charged with a long 
of offenses, political, ecclesiastical, and moral, covering his whole 
from his boyhood. Henry offered submission, redress of grievances, 
‘amendment of errors. But his enemies declared that they could not 
thim. The diet finally decided, and laid upon Henry the obligation, 
i the whole question involved should be deferred to the decision of the 
that a council should be held at Augsburg the following year, at 
the pope should preside, for the decision of the case; and, until 
council should meet, Henry should respect the authority of the 
should disband his troops, lay aside all royal insignia, perform no 
uthority as king, should not enter a church, should hold no com- 
ion with his counselors and friends who had incurred with him 
mmunication of the pope, and should dwell at the city of Spires 
‘asa private person. In addition to all this, the diet decided that 
y should not succeed in clearing himself of the excommunication 
pope, by the twenty-second day of February, 1077, all right and 
the throne should that day be forfeited, and all his subjects be 
from allegiance to him. 
; was now the beginning of November, 1076. Less than four 
time remained for Henry in which to secure his throne by find- 
rance from his excommunication ; and it was by no means cer- 
M that the council that was to be held at Augsburg would be convened 
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before that fatal twenty-second of February of the next year. He there- 
fore resolved to make his submission to the pope, and, if possible, save 
his crown. He sent a messenger to ask of the pope permission to 
appear before him in Italy rather than in Germany. But Gregory 
declared that he would hold court at Augsburg; and that before the 
eighth of January he would be as far as to Mantua, on his way to Ger- 
many. Henry then determined to meet the pope in Italy without his 
permission. It was the coldest winter that had been known in Europe 
for years, the Rhine being frozen over from the beginning of November 
till the first of April. Henry, with his wife and infant son, and with a 
few attendants, started to make his way over the Alps into Italy, 
through a country not only frozen, and deep with snow, but thick with 
his enemies. He succeeded in evading his enemies, and, through terri- 
ble hardships, in reaching the summit of the Alps, in the Mount Cenis 
pass. But the way down on the other side was yet more dangerous. 
“ It looked like a vast precipice, smooth, and almost sheer.” His wife 
and child they bound up in skins, and, by letting them and ome 
another down by ropes, they crept and slid and tumbled down the 
steeps. Some of the king’s attendants perished, others were so frozen 
as to lose the use of their limbs; but the king himself, his wife, and 
child, and the most of his train arrived safely in Italy. 

48. As soon as his presence was known in Italy, the Lombard princes 
and bishops gathered to him in great numbers, even with ther 
troops; for they supposed that he had come to depose the pope, in which 
enterprise they were glad to support him. Gregory also heard of 
Henry’s arrival in Italy, and he was afraid that Henry had come to 
depose him. He therefore turned aside from his journey, and took 
refuge in the strong castle of the countess Matilda, at Canossa. This 
countess Matilda held the most extensive territories of any noble in Italy, 
except the Normans. She herself was a relative of Henry’s, but yet was 
bound more closely to Gregory. She was now a widow, and, “ devoted 
herself entirely to Gregory, transacting nothing without consulting him, 
followed in everything his directions, and never parting from him, 
accompanied him wherever he went. Her intimacy with Gregory and the 
extraordinary regard he on all occasions showed for her, gave I 
to many scandalous reports, that were industriously propagated by the 
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Ys enemies, especially the ecclesiastics, of whom he exacted the 
test celibacy. Their attachment for each other was not, perhaps, 
inal; but it is allowed even by those who most admire the pope, to 
been at least on his side, as he had so many enemies, very impru- 

— Bower. Gregory was not only Matilda’s chief and most con- 


le ntial counselor, but she was his; for her relations to him were closer 


freer than was that of even his chamberlains. 
49. Henry would not allow himself to be persuaded by the Lombard 

and bishops to make war upon the pope, until he had obtained the 
oval of the excommunication. And it was now less than a month 
re the expiration of the period set by the rebellious diet of Tribur. 
refore Henry proceeded to Canossa. He first obtained an interview 
‘Matilda, whom with other intercessors he sent to Gregory to plead 
him. Gregory answered: “Let him appear on the appointed day 
tugsburg, and he shall receive rigid and impartial justice.” Henry, 
Lis intercessors, pleaded that he was willing to appear at Augsburg 


and submit his case to judgment there; but that his possession of the 
own depended on his being freed from the excommunication: only let 

è pope grant that, and he would do all else that might be required. 
‘Then the pope replied :— 


If he be truly penitent, let him place his crown and all the ensigns 


of royalty in my hands, and openly confess himself unworthy of the 


name and dignity.” 


Henry accepted the terms, and appeared at the castle gate. 
le was informed that he must leave outside all his guards and 
ants and enter alone. The castle was surrounded with three 
Henry passed through the gate of the first wall, and the gate 
t behind him. There he was required not merely to lay aside all 
apparel, but to unclothe himself entirely, and clothe himself with 
> Single, sackcloth garment of a penitent; “a broom and scissors 
aced in his hands as a sign that he consented to be whipped and 
” and he was then admitted within the second wall. And 
on a dreary winter morning, Jan. 25, 1077, with the ground 
Snow, the king, the heir of a long line of emperors,” stood bare- 


ves of the Popes,” Gregory VII, par, 29, 


————— 
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headed and barefooted, awaiting the will of the pope. Thus fasting, he 
passed the first day and night. The second day and night he passed in 
the same way, pleading for the pope to hear him and deliver him. The 
third day came with the pope still unrelenting. Even the pope’s com- 
pany began to murmur that his conduct “instead of being the gravity 
of apostolic severity, was the cruelty of an iron tyranny.” Matilda at 
last was melted to sincere pity, and went to Gregory, and by her 
influence, persuaded him to put an end to Henry’s sufferings, by 
admitting him to the papal presence. 

51. On the fourth day Henry was admitted to his desired interview 
with the pope. “ The terms exacted from Henry, who was far too deeply 
humiliated to dispute anything, had no redeeming touch of gentleness or 
compassion.”— Milman.** These conditions were: — 


“1. That he should appear at the time and the place, which the 
pope should appoint, to answer, in a general diet of the German lords, 
the charge brought against him, and should own the pope for his judge. 

“2. That he should stand to the pope’s judgment, should. keep or 
resign the crown as he should by the pope be found guilty or innocent, 
and should never seek to revenge himself upon his accusers. 

“3. That till judgment was given and his cause was finally deter- 
mined, he should lay aside all badges of royalty, should not meddle, 
upon any pretense whatever, with public affairs, and should levy no 
ees upon the people but what was necessary for the support of his 

amily. 

“4, That all who had taken an oath of allegiance to him, should 
be absolved from that oath before God as well as before men. 

“5. That he should forever remove from his presence, Robert, bishop 
a Bamberg, Udalric of Cosheim, and all evil counselors together with 

em. 

“6. That if he should clear himself of the crimes laid to his charge 
and remain king, he should be ever obedient and submissive to the pope, 
and concur with him, to the utmost of his power, in reforming the 
abuses that custom had introduced, against the laws of the Church, 
into his kingdom. ; 

“Y. Lastly, if he failed in any of these conditions, his absolution 
should be null; he should be deemed guilty of the crimes laid to his 
charge as if he had owned them; should never again be heard ; and the 
lords of the kingdom, absolved from their oaths, should be at full liberty 
to elect another king in his room.” *8 


27 “Latin Christianity,” Id., par. 71. 
*8 Bower's “Lives of the Popes,” Gregory VII, par. 31. 
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2. To these terms Henry submitted, and promised, upon oath, faith- 


| y tó observe them. But the pope demanded that there should be 
cu ity given for the faithful fulfillment of the terms: Matilda and 


l bishops and nobles giving the required security, the longed- 
absolution was granted to Henry, and he was king once more. “ But 
| yet the unforgiving Hildebrand had not forced the king to drink the 

of humiliation. He had degraded Henry before men, he would 

him in the presence of God: he had exalted himself to the sum- 
of earthly power, he would appeal to Heaven to ratify and to sanc- 
this assumption of unapproachable superiority.” — Milman.” 
53. Together the king and the pope went to the celebration of mass 
e great church of the city of Canossa. In the midst of the service 
y “took the consecrated host in his hand, and, turning to the 
ddressed him thus :— 


I long ago received letters from you and from those of your party, 
fing me with having raised myself to the apostolic see by simony, 
d having polluted my life, before as well as after my episcopacy, with 
‘crimes, for which I ought, according to the canons, to have been 
er excluded from the holy orders: and though I could disprove 


hese calumnies with the testimony of those who very well know 


at life I have led from my infancy, and of those who were the 
ors of my promotion to the episcopal dignity ; yet that I may not be 
t to rely more upon the judgment of men than upon that of 
and that no room may be left for the least suspicion of scandal, 
‘body of our Lord, which I am going to take, be this day a proof 
imnocence. Let God absolve me by His judgment if I am inno- 


Gregory then ate a part of the wafer, and, as he did not fall dead, 
0 e congregation shouted aloud their joy and approval of his dem- 
d innocence! When silence was once more obtained, Gregory 


“Do, my son, if you please, what you have seen me do. The Ger- 
lords accuse you daily to us of many enormous crimes, for which 
Sa ought not only to be removed from the administration of all 
ffairs, but excluded forever from the communion of the Church, 

a from human society. As I wish you well, and you have im- 

he protection of the apostolic see in your distress, do what I 
ou: If you are conscious to yourself of your own innocence, and 


atin Christianity,” Id., par. 73. 
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know that you are falsely and maliciously accused, deliver the Church 
from that scandal, and yourself from all perplexity, as the issue of 
human judgments is very certain. Take the other part of the host, 
that your innocence thus proved may silence your enemies, that I may 
become your warmest friend, and the German lords being reconciled with 
you by my means, you may be replaced on the throne, and the wished-for 
tranquillity restored to the State.” 3° 


55. As bad as Henry may have been, he had not yet acquired such a 
spirit of blasphemy as had the pope. He therefore declined Gregory’s 
challenge and told him that the coming diet could properly judge 
his case. 

56. But Gregory had overshot his mark. His extreme pressure upon 
Henry really worked his own defeat. It turned back to their allegiance 


to Henry all those who, in Germany, had been wavering ; and increased - 


many fold their hatred of the pope who would so degrade and humili- 
ate their king. It seemed for a moment that it had fairly undone 
Henry’s cause in Italy; for the Normans who had stood by him, even to 
the extent of wanting to aid him to depose the pope, were so disgusted 
at his yielding everything to the pope, that they threatened to repudiate 
him and to take his young son who was with him, declare him emperor, 
and have him crowned by a pope which they themselves would make, 
after they had deposed Gregory. In their wrath some of the Norman 
princes did abandon him and return to their fortresses. Those that 
remained, held themselves aloof, waiting to see what he would do. 

5%. Henry, finding his crown again in danger, decided to retain it 
with the support of the Normans, by disregarding the terms which he had 
accepted from Gregory. He recalled to him the bishops and nobles whom 
the terms with Gregory had obliged him especially to dismiss. He 
informed Gregory that he would not attend the appointed diet at 
Augsburg, and asked the pope to hold a general council at Mantua. Since 
Henry kept well guarded all the passes of the Alps, Gregory knew that 
he could not reach Augsburg if he should try. He therefore at least 
seemed to assent to Henry’s request for a council at Mantua. Both 
started to Mantua; but before Gregory reached the place, his fear of 
meeting Henry overcame him and Matilda, and he was hurried back to 
Canossa. — 


2 Bower, id., par. 32, 
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_ 58. Henry sent to Gregory at Canossa, messengers to ask permis- 

sio that he should be crowned king of Italy; and this, by churchmen 

hon Gregory had excommunicated! It is hardly possible that Henry 

ed any such request to be granted; but, technically, it made a 

of respect to the authority of the pope, and thus laid upon the pope 

e responsibility of refusing Henry’s submission, and of rejecting his 

ertures. But Gregory was able to elude the dilemma without positively 

either. Then Henry threw off even any seeming submission to the 

and again, in an assembly of the Lombard princes, openly 

anced his harshness and tyranny. This restored the confidence of 

zombard princes, who unanimously rallied to his support, and Henry 

und himself in possession of an army that was strong enough to meet 
1c essfully any force that the pope might be able to gather. 

59. The enemies of Henry, in Germany, finding that the Diet of 

Augsburg could not be held, appointed one to be held at Forsheim, March 

1077, to elect a new king, in place of Henry, because Henry had 


‘broken his treaty with the pope. To this diet at Forsheim Gregory 


` his legates. The diet elected Duke Rudolph, of Swabia, as king, 
‘was “consecrated by the archbishops of Mentz and Magdeburg, in 
the presence of the pope’s legates and all the lords of the assembly, who, 
ckn owledging him for their lawful sovereign, took an oath of allegiance 
m as such.” Henry in Italy learning of this, immediately marched 
rmany with such troops as he could take with him; and his army 
tantly grew as he marched. War raged throughout Germany. 
ishop Tose against bishop; the clergy against the clergy; the people 
j the people; father against son, son against father, brother 
st brother. . . . Swabia first paid the penalty for the ambition of 
rince. From the Necker to the Main all was laid waste.” — Mil- 

€ First Rudolph was defeated; next Henry. 
60. Gregory returned to Rome, and made a treaty with Robert Guis- 
d and his Normans, who were under excommunication by him, in 
to gain their strength to defend him from what might come 
enry. There, in the week of Lent, 1078, Gregory assembled a 
_ By this council Gregory attempted to make his voice to be 
1 the confusion which he had created in Germany. He demanded 

Latin Christianity,” Tå., chap. iii, par. 9. 
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that.a council should be called, at which he, or his legates, should pre- 
side, to decide between the claims of the rival kings of Germany. And, 
in announcing this to the people of Germany, Gregory wrote :— 


“ If either of these kings, inflated by pride, shall in any way impede 
our journey to you, and conscious of his unjust cause, decline the judg- 
ment of the Holy Ghost, resisting, in his disobedience to his holy mother, 
the Catholic Church, him despise ye as a brood of antichrist, a destroyer 
of the Christian religion, and respect any. sentence which our legates 
may pronounce against him. To those, on the other hand, who shall 
humbly submit to our judgment, pay all reverence and honor.” ® 


61. In a second address to the German nation, Gregory wrote :— 


“Tf any one shall attempt to prevent our legates from executing this, 
our resolution, be he king, archbishop, bishop, duke, count, or marquis, 
we bind and anathematize him, not only in his soul, but likewise in his 
body, and by our apostolic authority deprive his arms of victory. In 
all his acts may he feel the vengeance of Almighty God; in every battle 
may he find his strength fail; may he never obtain a victory, but, pros- 
trate in humble contrition, be abased and confounded, till he is brought 
to true repentance.” ** 


62. Yet no council was held in Germany. In November, 1078, 
another council was held in Rome, at which appeared messengers from 
both Henry and Rudolph, promising on oath the safety of the pope or 
his legates in attending a council in Germany. In February, 1079, Greg- 
ory held another council in Rome, to discuss transubstantiation, and to 
examine into the case of Berengar, who was the chief propagator of 
“heresy ” in connection with that doctrine. To this council ambas- 
sadors from both the rival kings were sent, each laying heavy com- 
plaints against the other, and both pledging that, instead of offering 
any hindrance to the assembling of a council in Germany, they would 
both aid in it, and would assure to the pope or his legates safe conduct, 
going and returning. The great question before this council so occupied 
the time that the summer passed with no council yet held in Ger- 
many. 

63. Henry’s fortunes were reviving again. His power was so increas- 
ing daily as to threaten the defeat of Rudolph. Gregory decided to 
throw all his influence positively on the side of Rudolph. He there- 

% Ta., par. 15. 33 Id., par. 16. 
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assembled another council, in Rome, by which he renewed his first 
ee against lay investitures, and March 7, 1080, pronounced another 
mmunication against Henry. Again ‘addressing St. Peter and St. 
, Gregory inveighed against Henry thus: — 


Blessed apostles, you are my witnesses that the German lords and 
5, without our advice, chose Duke Rudolph as their king; and 


his prince immediately sent ambassadors to our legate, declaring ` 


e had undertaken, despite of himself, the government of the 


dom, and that he was ready to obey us in all things; offering, as a 
f of his sincerity, to send us rich presents, and to give us as 


ges, his son and that of Duke Berthold. You know that Henry, at 
me time, besought us to declare in his favor, against Rudolph, 
at we replied, that we would act our own will, after having heard 
two princes in a council. But as soon as Henry supposed that he 
overthrow his competitor without our aid, he repulsed our inter- 

e with contempt. 
Wherefore, trusting in the justice and mercy of God, and of His 
ed mother, the ever-blessed Virgin Mary, on your authority, the 
named Henry and all his adherents I excommunicate and bind 
the fetters of anathema; on the part of God Almighty; and on 
T interdict him from the government of all Germany and of Italy. 
ive him of all royal power and dignity. I prohibit every Christian 
rendering him obedience as king. I absolve from their oaths all who 
worn or shall swear allegiance to his sovereignty. In every battle 
enry and his partisans be without strength, and gain no victory 
z his life. And that Rudolph, whom the Germans have elected for 
ing, may he rule and defend that realm in fidelity to you! On 
art, I give and grant to those who shall faithfully adhere to the 
’udolph, full absolution of all their sins, and in entire confidence, 


ssing in this life and in the life to come. As Henry, for his pride, 


Mence, and falsehood, is justly deposed from his royal dignity, so 
oyal power and dignity is granted to Rudolph, for his humility, 
ace, and truth. 

ome then, blessed St. Peter and St. Paul, let all the world 


derstand and know, that since ye have power to bind and loose 


ren, ye have power to take away and to grant empires, kingdoms, 
lities, duchies, marquisates, counties, and the possessions of all 
ording to their deserts. Ye have often deprived wicked and 
y men of patriarchates, primacies, archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
@stowed them on religious men. If ye then judge in spiritual 
how great must be your power in secular! and if ye are to 
‘Angels, who rule over proud princes, what may ye not do to these 


Servants ? Let kings, then, and all the princes of the world 


lat ye are, and how great is your power, and fear to treat with 
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disrespect the mandates of the Church; and do ye on the aforesaid 
Henry fulfill your judgment so speedily that he may know that it is 
through your power, not by chance, that he hath fallen. May God 
confound him, that he be brought to repentance by his ruin, that his 
soul may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” *4 


64. This decree Gregory sent to Rudolph, accompanied by a splendid 
crown of gold and precious stones, upon which was inscribed: “ Petra 
dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rudolfo”— “He gave a rock to Peter, 
Peter a diadem to Rudolph.” But this thunder of the pope was de- 
prived of its force by Henry’s gaining a signal victory over Rudolph 
shorty afterward. This further encouraged Henry, and, April 12, 1080, 
he assembled a council at Mentz, which formulated charges against 
Gregory; but as there were none of the bishops of Italy present, the 
council was adjourned to meet at Brixen, in the Tyrol, June 25, 1080. 
At this council when it met there were thirty bishops from Italy and 
Germany. They unanimously excommunicated and deposed the pope, 
by the following decree: — 

“We, assembled by the authority of God in this place, having read 
the letter from the synod of nineteen bishops, held at Mentz, against 
the licentious Hildebrand, the preacher of sacrilegious and incendiary 
doctrines; the defender of perjury and murder; who, as an old disciple 
of the heretic Berengar, has endangered the Catholic and apostolic 
doctrine of the body and blood of Christ; the worshiper of divinations 
and of dreams; the notorious necromancer; himself possessed with 
an evil spirit, and therefore guilty of departing from the truth — him 
we adjudge to be canonically deposed and expelled from his see, and, 


unless, on hearing our judgment, he shall descend from his throne, to be 
condemned for everlasting.” * 


65. This was immediately followed by the election, by this council, 
of Guibert, archbishop of Ravenna, as pope, who took the name of — 


CLEMENT III, JUNE 25, 1080, TO SEPTEMBER, 1100. 


As soon as Gregory learned of the election of Clement, he broke out: — 


“ They have been forced to renew their old conspiracy; they have 
chosen as their chief a heretic, a sacrilegious person, a perjurer, an 
assassin who wished to wrest from us our tiara and our life — an anti- 
christ —a Guibert!! In a cabal composed of demoniacal and con- 


34 Jd., par. 24, with Bower and De Cormenin, Gregory VII. 
35 Id., par, 27. 
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nary prelates, our enemies have even pushed their fury so far as 

condemn us, because we refused to their entreaties and their threats 
on for their crimes. But God sustains us, He will make us triumph 
‘the wicked, and we despise their anathemas.” 3° 


. Gregory followed this up with a prophecy, written in a letter to 


e people of Germany, in favor of Rudolph, saying that the apostle 


had appeared to him and announced that “a false king” would 

this year; and “if this prediction be not accomplished, I swear 

God and men that I am unworthy to be pope.” The two kings, 

their armies, met in the battle of the Elster, June 15, 1080. “It 

‘seem a religious no less than a civil war. Henry was accom- 

to the battle by the archbishops of Cologne and Tréves, and 

en other prelates. The Saxons advanced to the charge, with the 

s of their party, and the clergy chanting the eighty-second psalm: 
standeth in the congregation of the princes.’ ” 

v. The troops of Henry were defeated; but Rudolph was slain. 


In the battle one of Rudolph’s hands had been cut off by a saber. As 


s dying, he looked at his severed hand, and said: “ With this hand 
ied my oath of fealty to my sovereign Henry. I have now lost 
and kingdom. Bethink ye, ye who have led me on, in obedience 
hose counsels I have ascended the throne, whether ye have guided 
t? On this same day of the battle of the Elster, Henry’s party 
defeated the army of Countess Matilda and the pope. 
. Henry was now victorious in Germany and in Italy: he had a 
his own; and, as early as possible in the spring of 1081, he 
i to Rome, to install Clement III, and to put Gregory finally 
he way, as pope. July 7 he reached Rome, and for three years 
lit. In June, 1083, was his first success in the taking of a part 
city, and causing Gregory to take refuge in the castle of St. 
_ Christmas, 1083, the city was surrendered to him; and, with 
' besieged in the castle of St. Angelo, Palm Sunday, March 
| Clement III was consecrated pope, in the church of St. Peter ; 
on Easter Day, King Henry was crowned emperor by Clement ITT. 
J. Presently, however, news was received that Robert Guiscard 
Vancing with all haste, with six thousand knights, and thirty 
D 0 ormenin’s “History of the Popes,” Gregory VII. 
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thousand footmen, to the rescue of the pope, and the deliverance of 
Rome. “It was a strange army of the faith: from every quarter 
men had rushed to his banner, some to rescue the pope, others from 
love of war. The Saracens had inlisted in great numebrs.”— Milman. 
The long siege had so reduced Henry’s army that it was impossible 
for him to meet Robert Guiscard with any hope of success. He there- 
fore destroyed the strongest fortifications, that had resisted him, and 
withdrew. Three days after Henry had left the city, Robert arrived 
with his army. Although Robert came to the rescue of the pope, the 
Romans dreaded his army more than they did that of Henry, and he 
found the gates closed, and the walls manned, against him. But, the 
very first day, Robert’s troops succeeded in surprising one of the gates, 
and so got possession of the city. He immediately released Gregory, 


and escorted him to the Lateran palace. “But Gregory must now. 


witness those horrors which, as long as they afflicted Germany oF 
northern Italy, he had contemplated unmoved: intent on building his 
all-ruling theocracy. From the feet of the pope, having just received 
his blessing, the Normans spread through the city, treating it with all 
the cruelty of a captured town: pillaging, violating, murdering, wher- 
ever they met with opposition. 

70. “The Romans had been surprised, not subdued. For two 
days and nights they brooded over their vengeance; on the third r 
they broke out in general insurrection, rushed armed into the streets, 
and began a terrible carnage of their conquerors. The Normans pr 
feasting in careless security; but with the discipline of e 
soldiers, they flew to arms; the whole city was one wild conflict. the 
Norman horse poured into the streets, but the Romans fought at m 
tage, from their possession of the houses, and their knowledge ae á 
ground. They were gaining the superiority; the Normans e i 4 
peril. The remorseless Guiscard gave the word to fire the ho ii 
From every quarter the flames rushed up — houses, palaces, ae 
churches, as the night darkened, were seen in awful conflagration. ‘ 
distracted inhabitants dashed wildly into the streets, no longer mac 
ing to defend themselves, but to save their families. They were pe 
down by hundreds. The Saracen allies of the pope had been the ie 
most in the pillage, and were now the foremost in the conflagra 
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| the massacre. No house, no monastery, was secure from plunder, 
rder, rape. Nuns were defiled, matrons forced, the rings cut from 
living fingers. Gregory exerted himself, and without success, 
saving the principal churches. It is probable, however, that neither 


nor Vandal, neither Greek nor German, brought such desolation 
e city as this capture by the Normans... . 
. “Guiscard was at length master of the ruins of Rome, but the 
ance of the pope’s deliverer was yet unappeased. Many thousand 
ns were sold publicly as slaves — many carried into the remotest 
of Calabria. We have heard no remonstrance from the bishop, 
the sovereign of Rome, on this hateful alliance with the enemies 
e faith, the Saracens. Of this, perhaps, he was ignorant when 
e castle of St. Angelo. No powerful intercession is now made — 
reatened excommunication is now menaced —in behalf of his 
ious, his perfidious, yet subdued subjects — most of the sufferers, 
ubt, guiltless and defenseless. The ferocious Guiscard is still 
mized as his ally, his deliverer, his protector, perhaps his avenger. 
tected by his foreign guard, the pope could not now trust himself 
city, which would, no doubt, and not without justice, attribute 
a and misery to his obstinacy. In the company of Robert Guis- 


a, Oppressed with shame and affliction, he retired from the smoking 
üns and the desolated streets of the city of St. Peter, first to the 


y of Monte Casino afterward to the Norman’s strong castle 
mo. From Salerno, unshaken by the horrors which he had wit- 
or the perils he had escaped, Hildebrand thundered out again 

mitigated excommunication against Henry, the antipope Clement, 
ll their adherents.”— Milman." 


At Salerno, May 25, 1085, Gregory VII died. When asked by 


atte nding bishops and Matilda to forgive his enemies, he replied : — 
‘ Yo, my hatred is implacable. I curse the pretended emperor 


e antipope Guibert, and the reprobates who sustain them. I 
nd bless the simple who believe that a pope has power to bind 


s he was dying he said: “TI have loved righteousness and hated 


4atin Christianity,” Vol. iii, book vii, chap. iii, pars. 47, 48. 
Oormenin’s ‘‘ History of the Popes,” Gregory VII. 
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iniquity; therefore I die in exile.” Then lifting his eyes to heaven he 
said to the bishops and cardinals, “ Thither I am going, and shall in- 


cessantly recommend you to the protection and favor of the Almighty.” ' 


74. And so died Gregory VII, the pope who, above all, so far, had 
made the highest and boldest claims for the papacy; and who had given 
up Germany and Italy to confusion, bloodshed, and desolation, to main- 
tain his exorbitant ‘claims in behalf of the papacy. He left twenty- 
seven “ Maxims,” ‘as follows: — 


1. The Roman Church was founded by none but our Lord. 


bishop. 

3. He alone can depose and restore bishops. 

4. The pope’s legate, though of an inferior rank, is in councils to 
take place of all bishops, and can pronounce sentence of deposition 
against them. 

5. The pope can depose absent bishops. 

6. No man ought to live in the same house with persons excom- 
municated by him. 

Y. The pope alone can make new laws, can establish new churches, 
can divide rich bishoprics, and unite poor ones. 

8. He alone can wear the imperial ornaments. d 

9. All princes are to kiss his foot, and to pay that mark of dis- 
tinction to him alone. 

10. His name alone ought to be commemorated in the churches. 

11. There is no name in the world but his [that is, as some under- 
stand it, he alone is styled pope. The name of pope, formerly com- 
mon to all bishops, was appropriated, as Father Paul observes, by 
Gregory VII to the Roman pontiff]. 

12. It is lawful for him to depose emperors. 

13. He can translate bishops from one see to another when thought 
necessary. 

14. He can ordain a clerk in any church whatever. i 

15. A clerk ordained by him must not be preferred to a higher 
degree by any other bishop. 

16. No general council is to be assembled without his order. 

17. No book is to be deemed canonical, but by his authority. 

18. His judgments no man can reverse, but he can reverse all other 
judgments. 

19. He is to be judged by no man. 

20. No man shall presume*to condemn the person that appeals to 
the apostolic see. 

21. The greater causes of all churches ought to be brought before 
the apostolic see. 


2. The Roman pontiff alone should of right be styled universal 


MAXIMS OF GREGORY VII. 


22. The Roman Church never has erred, nor will she ever err, accord- 
to Scripture. 


23. The Roman pontiff, canonically elected, becomes undoubtedly 
by the merits of St. Peter, according to the testimony of St. Enno- 


$, bishop of Pavia, and many of the Fathers, as is related in the 


es of Pope Symmachus. 
With his leave an inferior may accuse his superior. 
5. He can depose and restore bishops without assembling a synod. 
6. He is not to be deemed a Catholic, who does not agree with the 
an Church. 
Y. The pope can absolve subjects from the oath of allegiance which 
ave taken to a bad prince.*® 


75. On his deathbed Gregory VII had urged the cardinals to choose 


s successor a certain Desiderius, the abbot of Monte Casino. There 
lerno, the place of the death of Gregory, the cardinals asked 


e and fearing a continuance of the wars that brought it about, he 
ned, and went away to his monastery, and it was two years before 
as made pope. Then, at a public assembly in Rome, Desiderius 
suddenly seized and hurried into the church of St. Lucia, and pro- 


VICTOR III, MARCH 23 TO SEPT. 16, 1087. 


The prince of Salerno demanded of the new pope that he should 

n a favorite of the prince to the archbishopric of Salerno. Victor 

d: the capital was seized by the troops, and, four days after his 

n, Victor fled from Rome, threw off all the papal insignia, and 

med to his abbey. May 9 he returned to Rome, accompanied by 

y of Norman troops, and camped before the church of St. Peter 
was held by Pope Clement with a garrison. But Victor and the 

ans drove out Clement and captured the church, where Victor 

lemnly consecrated Pope. After eight days Victor returned to 

er's “Lives of the Popes,” Gregory VII, par. 64. As translated and summarized 

menin, Gregory’s “Maxims” stand thus: ‘‘God is a Spirit. He rules matter. 

Spiritual is above the temporal power. The pope is the representative of God on 

should then govern the world. To him alone pertain infallibility and universal- 

aen are submitted to his laws, and he can only be judged by God. He ought to 

- ornaments. People and kings should kiss his feet. Christians are irrevo- 

mitted to his orders. They should murder their princes, fathers, and children, if 

ads it. No council can be declared universal without the orders of the pope. No 


be received as canonical without his authority. Finally, no good nor evil exists 
t he has condemned or approved.” 
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his abbey, and came back to Rome to celebrate St. Peter’s day, June 29. 
On the eve of St. Peter’s day, a messenger from the emperor Henry 
arrived in Rome, and called upon the nobles and people of Rome to aban- 
don the cause of Victor. The people obeyed the call, and rose against the 
troops of Matilda and Victor “who still from the heights above main- 
tained possession of the church of St. Peter. This became the center of 
the bloody strife; men warred with the utmost fury as to who should 
celebrate the apostles holy day in his great church. Neither party 
obtained this triumph; the altar remained the whole day without light, 


incense, or sacrifice; for the discomfited troops of the pope were forced - 


to take refuge in the castle of St. Angelo. . .. 

%7. “Guibert celebrated high mass in the neighboring church of 
St. Maria, with the two towers or belfries, from both of which he had 
just smoked or burned out the garrison. The next day the partisans of 
Guibert took possession of St. Peter’s, washed the altar clean from the 
pollution of the hostile mass, and then celebrated the holy eucharist. 
But their triumph too was short; the following day they were again 
driven out; and Pope Victor ruled in St. Peter’s.”— Milman.* 

78. In August, 1087, Victor held a council at Benevento, by which 
he renewed the excommunication and anathema against Clement IMI, 
whom he denounced as “the forerunner of antichrist, as a ravenous 
wolf let loose against the flock of Christ.”— Bower.*t The council 
also renewed Gregory’s denunciation of lay investiture. But, even while 
the council was in session, Victor was attacked by the dangerous illness 
which caused his death September 16. Upon his deathbed he had recom- 
mended to the cardinals the election of a certain Otto, bishop of Ostia. 
An assembly was appointed to meet at Terracina, in Campania, the first 
week in Lent, 1088. And there, on Sunday, March 12, the bishop of 
Ostia was unanimously chosen to the papal office, and so became Pope — 


URBAN II, MARCH 12, 1088, To JULY 29, 1099. 


79. Urban immediately notified the nobles and sovereigns of all 
countries that he was pope. In the year 1099 he held a council im 
Rome, in which he excommunicated Clement III, and the emperor 


40 “ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. iii, book vii, chap. iv, par. 4. 
41 “ Lives of the Pepes,” Victor TIT, 
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enry, and all their adherents, of which he wrote to Henry’s chief 


episcopal enemy in Germany, thus: — 


“TJ place in the first rank of the excommunicated the heretic Guibert 
Ravenna, the usurper of the apostolic throne, and the king Henry ; 
sn those who sustain them; and finally all the clergy or laity who 


commune with these two criminals. We do not, however, pronounce 


nathema especially against all; but we do not admit them to our. 
munion without imposing on them a penance, which we regulate 
rding to the degree of sin, whether these guilty ones have acted from 
rance, fear, or necessity. We wish to treat with extreme severity 
ose who have voluntarily fallen into the abyss. We confirm you in 
power of governing in our stead in Saxony, Germany, and the other 
hboring countries, in order that you may regulate all ecclesiastical 
s, in accordance with the interests of the Church.” 4? 


0. Later in the same year he held a council at Melfi, at which he 
wed the decree of Gregory against lay investitures, and the mar- 


J 


age of the clergy. To this confirmed decree of Gregory against the 


riage of the clergy, Urban added a decree empowering the laity to 


make slaves of the wives of the married clergy, wherever they could find 


_ These acts of Urban, through his councils, were a notice to the 
id that he would perpetuate the war which Gregory had begun, and 
h Victor had continued. It is too much to repeat the details of 
igue, slaughter, and devastation that accompanied this war. The 
/ new feature about it was that Urban and his party succeeded in 
ning Henry’s son, Prince Conrad, to their side, and to take up arms 
ctual war, against his father. “So completely was the churchman’s 
est to absorb all others, that crimes thus against nature not only 
> excused by the ordinary passions of men, but by those of the 
t pretensions to Christian holiness. What pope ever, if it prom- 
dvantage, refused the alliance of a rebellious son? ”— Milman.** 
It was as the stirrer up of the Crusades that Urban IT specially 
papal distinction. We have seen that Gregory VII designed a 

: it remained for Urban II, “the most faithful of his dis- 

to accomplish it. The Turks had taken Jerusalem from the 
sin 1076. Among the many thousands who made a pilgrimage 
alem was a hermit, named Peter, from the province of Picardy, 


Oormenin’s “ History of the Popes,” Urban II. 
listory of Latin Christianity,” Id., chap. v, par. 8. 
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in France. The Turks had not only taken Jerusalem, but “ both 
Cilicias, Syria, Isauria, Lycia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, Cappadocia, Galatia, 
the one and the other Pontus, and Bithynia.” When Peter the Hermit 
appealed to the patriarch of Jerusalem to know why the Greek emperors 
could endure to have the Turks possess the “holy sepulcher,” the 
patriarch could only assure him of the weakness of the successors of 
Constantine. Then, exclaimed Peter, “I will rouse the martial nations 
of Europe in your cause!” “From Jerusalem the pilgrim returned 
an accomplished fanatic; but as he excelled in the popular madness 
of the times, Pope Urban the Second received him as a prophet, ap- 
plauded his glorious design, promised to support it in a general council, 
and encouraged him to proclaim the deliverance of the Holy Land” — 
Gibbon.** 

82. Thus encouraged, Peter set forth in his coarse hermit garb, bare- 
headed and barefooted, mounted on an ass; and traversed Italy and 
France, preaching everywhere — in the churches, in the streets, at the 
cross-roads, on the highways. With sighs, and tears, and groans, and 
smiting upon his breast; with appeals to heaven, to the Virgin Mary, 
to all the saints, and the angels; with intensely drawn pictures of the 
oppressions of the holy pilgrims by the unbelieving Turks; he worked 
upon the feelings, and appealed to the passions, of the superstitious, 
ignorant, and weak-minded multitude everywhere. “The most perfect 
orator of Athens might have envied the success of his eloquence: the 
rustic enthusiast inspired the passion which he felt, and Christendom 
expected with impatience the counsels and decrees of the supreme 
pontiff.” 45 

83. Urban held a council at Placentia, March, 1095, which was 
composed of two hundred bishops of Italy, France, Burgundy, Swabia, 
and Bavaria, and at which were assembled four thousand other clergy 
and thirty thousand laity. To the council came also ambassadors from 
the Eastern emperor, pleading for aid to protect Europe from the vic- 
torious Turks. “ At the sad tale of the misery and perils of their 
Eastern brethren, the assembly burst into tears: the most eager cham- 
pions declared their readiness to march; and the Greek ambassadors 
were dismissed with the assurance of a speedy and powerful succor. The 

44 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. lviii, par. 1. 45 Id. 
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r lie: of Constantinople was included in the larger and most distant 
oject of the deliverance of Jerusalem; but the prudent Urban 
journed the final decision to a second synod which he proposed to cele- 
br e in some city of France in the autumn of the same year.” 48 
84. The city of France that was chosen for this second council was 
mont; and the council was held in November, 1095. “ Besides 
hi court and council of Roman cardinals, Urban was supported by 
irteen archbishops and two hundred and twenty-five bishops; the 
ber of mitered prelates was computed at four hundred. ... . From 
e adjacent kingdoms, a martial train of lords and knights of power 
d renown, attended the council, in high expectation of its resolves ; 
such was the ardor of zeal and curiosity that the city was filled, 


“from the synod of Placentia, the rumor of his great design had gone 
among the nations: the clergy on their return had preached in 
) iocese the merit and glory of the deliverance of the Holy Land; 


ience.” 4" From that scaffold Urban II declaimed as follows: — 


‘We are beyond doubt, happy to see our presence excite accla- 
t in this great and illustrious assembly; but we can not con- 
eath the appearances of deceitful joy, the marks of profound 

S; and your hearts will see in bitterness, and your eyes will shed 
of tears, when you regard with me, my brethren, the misfor- 

of Christianity, and our negligence of the faithful of the East. 
Thanks be to God, we have almost entirely extirpated the heresy 
lated the Western Church; we have exterminated obstinate 

cs by fire or sword; we have reformed the abuses and aug- 

d the domains and riches of the holy see. Notwithstanding this 


41 Id., par. 3, 
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success our soul remains plunged in sadness, and we declare to you 
that we will taste of no repose until the implacable enemies of the 
Christian name shall be driven from the Holy Land, which they out- 
rage by their impious and sacrilegious conduct. 

“Yes, dear brethren, Jerusalem, the city of God, that heritage of 
Christ, which has been bequeathed to us by the Saviour, that venerated 
land, in which all the divine mysteries have been accomplished, has 
been for several centuries in the sacrilegious hands of the Saracens 
and Turks, who triumph over God himself. Who can tell the horrible 
profanations which they commit in these holy places? They have 
overthrown the altars, broken the crosses, destroyed the churches; and 
if in their rage they have spared the church of St. Sepulchre, it was only 
from a sentiment of avarice, for they have speculated on the devotion 
of the faithful, who go from all parts of the world to the divine tomb. 
They exact a ransom from pilgrims to permit them to penetrate into 
the holy places; they then despoil them, when they permit them to go 
away, and even attack them when they regain their vessels; in order to 
seize on their persons and reduce them to the harshest slavery. 

“ And we, children of Christ, contemplate the massacre of our 
brethren, coldly and without indignation; we appear indifferent to out- 
rages which the barbarians commit on God; we abandon quietly to them 
a heritage which belongs to us alone; we allow them peacefully to 
enjoy a conquest which is the shame of all Christendom, and we remain 
their tributaries without daring to claim our rights by force of arms. 

“ Christians, however, do not shun battle, since almost all Europe 
is almost constantly at war; but the swords which should exterminate 
the enemies of Christ are drawn against himself and strike His sacr 
members. How long will you leave the Mussulmans masters of the 
East? Arise from your lethargy, which has destroyed our holy reli- 
gion! A single one of our armies could easily triumph over the infidel ; 
but our quarrels and intestine wars constantly decimate us, and add 
strength to our foes. What great things we could accomplish if the 
princes of the West were not obliged to keep their troops about them 
in order to defend them from the attacks of their neighbors, and if the 
Spirit of God would unite our efforts in so beautiful an enterprise ! 
We hope that he will lend eloquence to our words, and will descend into 
your hearts, that you may comprehend this important truth. 

“We have chosen from preference this most Christian kingdom to 
give an example to other people, because we recollect that it was your 
ancestors, the Franks, who exhibited so great a zeal for religion, and 
because we hoped you would reply to the voice of God, and draw all 
Europe in your steps. The people of the Gauls have already been 
formidable adversaries to the Huns, the African Moors, and the Arabs; 
already under the leading of Charles Martel and of Charlemagne, have 
they exterminated armies of infidels more numerous than the sanes of 
the sea; now your legions will be still more terrible, your victories 
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o brilliant, because you will combat under the standard of the God 


‘of armies, who sends you to conquer the heritage of His Son, and who 


ts you to drive the infidels from the holy sepulcher. 


“Follow, intrepid Franks, the chief who calls you to the succor 
Gf religion, to the succor of your brethren of the East, to the succor 


Ohrist himself! See that divine Saviour who sallied forth victorious 
the world, death, and hell; He is now a slave to the Saracens; 
presents to you His cross; He gives it to you as the sacred emblem 
er which you are to conquer His enemies and acquire eternal glory. 
ot forget that God, by my mouth, promises you the victory and 
ons to you the rich spoils of the infidels. Those who shall shed 
blood in this sacred war, shall receive the ineffable crown of 
dom; if, however, fear of death v 


. Here the pope was interrupted by the cry: “Deus lo volt! 
lo volt! ”— God wills it! God wills it! —as with one voice, from 
usands of the excited multitude. Urban replied: — 


What more magnificent expression of the divine will can there 
than these simple words, ‘ God wills it,’ issuing simultaneously from 
ymouth! Dear children, you have followed the inspiration of the 
‘Spirit, and we receive this revelation as an oracle which guar- 
s the success of a war which God himself comes to declare. Let 
Sublime expression be the device of the army; let us engrave it 
standards and our breasts, that it may become the cry of sol- 
‘and chiefs in combat. Yes, God wills it! Let us march to the 
sepulcher; let us go. to deliver Christ, and until the blessed day 
hich we restore Him to liberty, let us carry like Him, on our 
‘shoulders, the holy cross, on which He expired to snatch us from 
very of sin. His cross is the symbol of your salvation. Wear 
, à bloody cross, as an external mark, on your breasts or shoul- 

s a pledge of your sacred and irrevocable engagement.” +° 


‘The pope “ proclaimed a plenary indulgence to those who should 
under the banner of the cross: the absolution of all their sins, 
full receipt for all that might be due of canonical penance.”— 
4 When the council adjourned, the bishops were solemnly 
d by Urban to cause the crusade to be preached by the clergy 
hout all their dioceses. “The cold philosophy of modern times 
pable of feeling the impression that was made on a sinful and 
world. At the voice of their pastor, the robber, the incendiary, 
micide, arose by thousands to redeem their souls, by repeating 


X Cormenin’s “‘History of the Popes,” Urban II. 
Decline and Fall,” chap. lviii, par. 5. 
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on the infidels the same deeds which they had exercised against their 
Christian brethren ; and the terms of atonement were eagerly embraced 
by offenders of every rank and denomination. None were pure; none 
were exempt from the guilt and penalty of sin; and those who were the 
least amenable to the justice of God and the Church, were the best 
entitled to the temporal and eternal recompense of their pious courage. 
If they fell, the spirit of the Latin clergy did not hesitate to adorn 
their tomb with the crown of martyrdom; and should they survive, they 
could expect without impatience the delay and increase of their heavenly 
reward.” °° 

87. The ignorant and superstitious multitude everywhere, “ both 
the great and small, were taught to believe every wonder, of lands 
flowing with milk and honey, of mines and treasures, of gold and 
diamonds, of palaces of marble and jasper, and of odoriferous groves 
of cinnamon and frankincense. In this earthly paradise, each warrior 
depended on his sword to carve a plenteous and honorable establishment, 
which he measured only by the extent of his wishes. Their vassals 
and soldiers trusted their fortunes to God and their master: the spoils 
of a Turkish emir might enrich the meanest follower of the camp; 
and the flavor of the wines, the beauty of the Grecian women, were 
temptations more adapted to the nature, than to the profession, of the 
champions of the cross. The love of freedom was a powerful incitement 
to the multitudes who were oppressed by feudal or ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny. Under this holy sign, the peasants and burghers, who were 
attached to the servitude of the glebe, might escape from a haughty 
lord, and transplant themselves and their families to a land of liberty. 
The monk might release himself from the discipline of his convent: 
the debtor might suspend the accumulation of usury, and the pursuit 
of his creditors; and outlaws and malefactors of every caste might con- 
tinue to brave the laws and elude the punishment of their crimes.”” 

88. The Council of Clermont had designated Aug. 15, 1096, as the 
time of the departure of the crusade. But the enthusiasm was so great 
that a great rabble was ready to start in March: about one hundred 
thousand, in three bands, led respectively by Peter the Hermit; 4 
certain Walter, for cause named the Penniless; and a monk named 
SRS Saute i 51 Id., par. 6. 
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escal. These were followed, as early as the month of May, by a 

e of two hundred thousand, appropriately led by a goose and a 

These hosts were composed of “ the most stupid and savage refuse 

ithe people, who mingled with their devotion a brutal license of 

me, prostitution, and drunkenness;” and who were so utterly igno- 

6 that at the sight of the first city or castle beyond the limits 

eir knowledge, they were ready to ask whether that was not the 
asalem, the term and object of their labors.” *? 

89. From the first step onward in their march, their crusading zeal 

poured out in a general massacre of the Jews along their route. 

| Verdun, Trèves, Mentz, Spires, Worms, many thousands of that 

' unhappy people were pillaged and massacred: nor had they felt a more 

oody stroke since the persecution of Hadrian.” This was continued 


on through which they passed. If the people hesitated, 
What was wanted was taken by force; if they refused, they exposed 
' ‘ie ae to murder. So dreadful was s this invasion by the crusaders 


90. When the crusaders arrived at Constantinople, ee emperor of 
East hoped to save them from the certain destruction which he 
W must befall them from the Turks, as soon as they should enter 
a. But they presently proved themselves so destructive that, for 
safety of his country, his city, and his people, he was glad to help 
‘across the Bosphorus. This, to be sure, was pleasing to the cru- 
8; for it would bring them within reach of the hated objects of 
ir ' crusading zeal, whom they expected promptly to sweep away, as 
ait before the whirlwind, and come speedily to Jerusalem and the 
sepulcher. They were safely landed on the soil of Asia. In two 

S, Which, to the Turks, were hardly more than skirmishes, the 

e multitude was blotted out. “A pyramid of bones informed their 
nions of the place of their defeat. Of the first crusaders, three 
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hundred thousand had already perished, before a single city was rescued 
from the infidels; before their graver and more noble brethren had 
completed the preparations of their enterprise.” 53 “ Never, perhaps, 
were expeditions so utterly, hopelessly disastrous, so wildly prodigal 
of human life, as the popular crusade which set off first under Peter 
the Hermit.”— Milman.** 

91. Next came the month of August, the time appointed by the pope 
for the regular departure of the crusade. And the numbers who 
reached Constantinople were so vast that an eyewitness, a historian, 
thought that Europe must have been loosened from its foundations, to 
supply such multitudes. It is estimated that about six million started; 
but many soon turned back; many others perished by the way. Yet, 
the sober estimate of standard history is “that a larger number has 
never been contained within the lines of a single camp, than at the 
siege of Nice, the first operation of the Latin princes.” — Gibbon.” 
Since a like estimate of the army of Xerxes, when it was counted, 
after its first assembly on European soil, gives the number as 
5,283,220,5° it is evident that the number of crusaders that composed 
the first crusade must have been fully five million.5? These were led 
by the first princes and the ablest warriors of Europe; and they accom- 
plished a successful march through Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine. 
They besieged and captured Nice and Antioch, May, 1097, to June 3, 
1098. June 7, 1099, they began the siege of Jerusalem, and captured 
it July 15. “On a Friday at three in the afternoon, the day and 
-hour of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon stood victorious on the walls 
of Jerusalem. His example was followed on every side by the emulation 
of valor; and about four hundred and sixty years after the conquest 
of Omar, the holy city was rescued from the Mohammedan yoke.”— 
Gubbon.** 

92. “No barbarian, no infidel, no Saracen, ever perpetrated such 
wanton and cold-blooded atrocities of cruelty as the wearers of the 
cross of Christ (who, it is said, had fallen on their knees, and burst 
into a pious hymn at the first view of the Holy City), on the capture 


53 Id., par. 9. 5“ Latin Ohristianity,” Vol. iv, book vii, chap. vi, par. 27. 
55 Jd., par. 16. 56“ Great Empires of Prophecy,” chap. ix, par. 2. 

571t has been estimated at “six millions.” — “ Decline and Fall,” chap. wiii, par. 16. 
58 Jd., par. 24. 
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t city. Murder was mercy, rape tenderness, simple plunder the 


Te assertion of the conqueror’s right. Children were seized by their 
legs, some of them plucked from their mothers’ breasts, and dashed 


st the walls, or whirled from the battlements. Others were 
d to leap from the walls; some tortured, roasted by slow fires. 


ley ripped up prisoners to see if they had swallowed gold. Of 70,000 


ms there were not left enough to bury the dead; poor Chris- 
were hired to perform the office. Every one surprised in the 
was slaughtered, till the reek from the dead bodies drove away 
ers. The Jews were burned alive in their synagogue. Even 
y after, all who had taken refuge on the roofs, notwithstanding 
ed’s resistance, were hewn to pieces. Still later the few Sara- 
who had escaped (not excepting babes of a year old) were put to 
to avenge the insults to the dead, and lest they should swell 
umbers of the advancing Egyptian army.”— Milman.*° 
. Then “after every enemy was subdued and slaughtered,” with 
reets of Jerusalem flowing with blood and covered with the bodies 
e slain, the triumphant crusaders threw aside their weapons still 
with blood, and turned their steps toward the “holy sepul- 


er.” They gathered at this the goal of their long and deadly march; 
i there at the imagined tomb of the Saviour, with their hands and 


ents all bloody from their indiscriminate slaughter of men, women, 
nocent children, they presumed with tears and anthems and 


ed, “Thou shalt not kill,” and who, absolutely unresisting, 
ded His life and breathed His dying prayer for His enemies! 
nong the bloody, fanatical crowd we catch a last glimpse of the 
use of the whole fanatical project — Peter the Hermit. 
‘Then was established the kingdom of Jerusalem, of which God- 
Bouillon was unanimously chosen the first ruler. This kingdom 
hued from1099 to 1187%,when Jerusalem was retaken bythe Moham- 
ms, under Saladin. At his taking of the city, Saladin “ consented 
the city, and spare the inhabitants. The Greek and Oriental 
Is were permitted to live under his dominion; but it was stipu- 
hat in forty days all the Franks and Latins should evacuate 
tory of Latin Christianity,” Vol. iv, book vii, chap. vi, par. 28. 
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Jerusalem, and be safely conducted to the seaports of Syria and Egypt; 
that ten pieces of gold should be paid for each man, five for each woman, 
and one for each child; and that those who were unable to purchase 
their freedom should be detained in perpetual slavery. Of some writers 
it is a favorite and invidious theme to compare the humanity of Saladin 
with the massacre of the first crusade. The difference would be merely 
personal; but we should not forget that the Christians had offered to 
capitulate, and that the Mohammedans of Jerusalem sustained the last 
extremities of an assault and storm. Justice is indeed due to the fidelity 
with which the Turkish conqueror fulfilled the conditions of the treaty; 
and he may be deservedly praised for the glance of pity which he cast on 
the misery of the vanquished. Instead of a rigorous exaction of his 
debt, he accepted a sum of thirty thousand byzants, for the ransom of 
seven thousand poor; two or three thousand more were dismissed by 
his gratuitous clemency; and the number of slaves was reduced to 
eleven or fourteen thousand persons. In his interview with the queen, 
his words, and even his tears, suggested the kindest consolations; his 
liberal alms were distributed among those who had been made orphans 
or widows by the fortune of war; and while the knights of the hospital 
were in arms against him, he allowed their more pious brethren to 
continue, during the term of a year, the care and service of the sick. 

95. “ In these acts of mercy the virtue of Saladin deserves our admi- 
ration and love: he was above the necessity of dissimulation, and his 
stern fanaticism would have prompted him to dissemble, rather than 
to affect, this profane compassion for the enemies of the Koran. After 
Jerusalem had been delivered from the presence of the strangers, the 
sultan made his triumphant entry, his banners waving in the wind, 
and to the harmony of martial music. The great mosque of Omar, 
which had been converted into a church, was again consecrated to one 
God and His prophet Mohammed; the walls and pavement were purified 
with rosewater; and a pulpit, the labor of Noureddin, was erected in 
the sanctuary. But when the golden cross that glittered on the dome 
was cast down, and dragged through the streets, the Christians of 
every sect uttered a lamentable groan, which was answered by the 
joyful shouts of the Moslems. In four ivory chests the patriarch had 
collected the crosses, the images, the vases, and the relics of the holy 
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e they were seized by the conqueror, who was desirous of pre- 
ing the caliph with the trophies of Christian idolatry. He was 


p suaded, however, to intrust them to the patriarch and prince of 


ioch; and the pious pledge was redeemed by Richard of England, 


i e expense of fifty-two thousand byzants of gold.”— Gibbon. 
96. This epidemic of the fanaticism and savagery of the Crusades 


ued. for nearly two hundred years. In this time nearly seven 


lions of people left Western Europe for Jerusalem, very few of 


ever returned, and these merely as individuals. Thus, this vast 
er of people were called by the popes to slaughter: and this 
out a single redeeming feature, and without a solitary justifying 
_ “The obstinate perseverance of Europe may indeed excite our 


ant and adverse experience; that the same confidence should have 
edly grown from the same failures; that six succeeding genera- 
should have rushed headlong down the precipice that was open 
e them; and that men of every condition should have staked their 


H pt blic and private fortunes on the desperate adventure of possessing 
i recovering a tombstone two thousand miles from their country.”— 


bon. “The Crusades — contemplated not with cold and indifferent 
losophy, but with that lofty spiritualism of faith which can not 
mt to limit the ubiquitous God, and Saviour, and Holy Spirit 
y place, or to any peculiar mountain or city, and to which a war 
vion is essentially, irreconcilably oppugnant to the spirit of Chris- 
y—may seem the height of human folly. The Crusades, if we 
calculate the incalculable waste of human life from first to last 
te without achieving any enduring human result) and all the 
‘misery which is implied in that loss of life, may seem the most 
ful frenzy which ever possessed mankind.”— Milman. 

Yet it all redounded to the enrichment, and therefore to the 

y of the papacy. First of all, all the interests in this world and 
next, of every crusader, were taken under the special guardian- 

f the pope; and, since scarcely any who went returned, this 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. lix, par. 11. 
“Td. par. 6. 


tory of Latin Christianity,” Vol. iv, book vii, chap. vi, par. 23. 
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guardianship became perpetual, and, under the native encroaching spirit 
of the papacy, was easily merged in absolute control. Besides this, 
all were in need of ready money with which to furnish themselves for 
the Crusades. The property of such a multitude to be disposed of, all 
at once caused it to be salable only at a very greatly reduced price. 
And, from the accumulated treasures of centuries, and at exorbitant 
rates, the Church loaned upon valuables and landed estates the needed 
money. For instance, Godfrey of Bouillon mortgaged to the bishop 
of Verdun and the bishop of Liège the greater part of his great estates; 
and since he never returned, those possessions to this day are held 
by the Church of Rome. “ For at least two centuries this traffic went 
silently on, the Church always receiving, rarely alienating: and. this, 
added to the ordinary offerings of devotion, the bequests of deathbed 
remorse, the exactions for hard-wrung absolution, the prodigal bribes 
of superstitious terror, the alms of pure and self-denying charity. 

98. “ Whoever during the whole period of the Crusades sought to 
whom he might intrust his lands as guardian, or in perpetuity, if he 
should find his grave or richer possessions in the Holy Land, turned 
to the Church, by whose prayers he might win success, by whose mesan 
the sin which clung to the soul even of the soldier of the cross might 
be purged away. If he returned, he returned often a disappointed one 
melancholy man, took refuge from his despondent religious feelings 
in the cloister, and made over his remaining rights to his brethren. 
If he returned no more, the Church was in possession. The church- 
man who went to the Holy Land did not hold in himself the perpetual 
succession to the lands of his see or of his monastery; it was in t 
Church or in the fraternity. Thus in every way the all-absorbing 
Church was still gathering in wealth, encircling new lands within pe 
hallowed pale, the one steady merchant who in this vast traffic an 
sale of personal and of landed property never made a losing venture, 
but went on accumulating and still accumulating, and for the most 
part withdrawing the largest portion of the land in every kingdom pe 
a separate estate, which claimed exemption from all burdens of the 
realm.”— Milman.** 

99. Urban II did not return from France to Rome until Septem 

63 Id., par. 37. 


a IL, 


WAR OF INVESTITURES RENEWED, 885 


096; and then he was escorted by a troop of crusaders, by whose 
e pontiff entered Rome in triumph, and drove the partisans of 
mt ITI from the fortresses which they occupied, except the castle 


i Angelo. Later, Urban made a journey to Salerno, when the 
sans of Clement III rose again, and established Clement’s power. 


acil composed of cardinals, bishops, priests, deacons, and monks, 


great number, was held, which excommunicated Urban, and put 
ader an anathema, declaring : — 


We are unwilling to leave the faithful in ignorance, that we 
assembled in council to destroy the heresies introduced into the 
h by the monk Hildebrand and the imitators of his policy. We 
aently publish the condemnation of Pope Urban, and ofall who 
nize him. We, however, permit the guilty to plead their cause 
2 us, promising them, even though they should be condemned, 
Safety for their persons until the festival of All-Saints, because 


not thirst for blood, and sincerely desire peace, truth, and unity 
Church.” 


d and again drove out Clement III. July 29, 1099, Urban II 
In his place was elected Cardinal Rainerius, who took the 


PASCAL II, AUG. 13, 1099, To JAN. 21, 1118. 


continued against Henry IV the war which had been begun 
gory VII, and which had been maintained by Victor III and 
Clement III died in September, 1100. A successor was 
ately elected by Henry’s party; but by Pascal he was taken 
t the day of his election, and was confined in a monastery. 
t was elected in his place, who, in one hundred and five days 
is election, was also captured and imprisoned by Pascal. Yet 
Was elected, who took the name of — 


SYLVESTER IV. 


The war between the pope and the emperor which Gregory VII 
2 and his successors had continued, was waged most bitterly 


l The emperor's first son, Conrad, whom the papal party 
25 
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had stirred up against his father, had died. Then they succeeded in 
turning against the emperor his second son, Henry; and though it can 
not be proved that the pope himself was directly engaged in the rebellion 
of the young Henry against his father, yet it is certain that “ the first 
act of the young Henry was to consult the pope as to the obligation 
of his oath of allegiance. The holy father, daringly ascribing this 
dissension between the son and his parent to the inspiration of God, 
sent him without reserve the apostolic blessing, and gave him absolution, 
on condition that he should rule with justice and be faithful to the 
Church: for his rebellion against his father, an absolution in the final 
judgment of Christ.”— Milman. 

102. By means of this second rebellious son, the papacy succeeded 
in driving the emperor Henry IV unto his death, Aug. 7, 1106. Nor 
did she stop even then; but, when he had been buried by the bishop of 
Liége, where he died, the bishop was compelled to dig up the body, 
and to exclude it from “consecrated ground.” “Thus was this great 
prince, Henry, the fourth emperor of that name, in defiance of all 
laws human and divine, persecuted to his grave, and beyond it, by 
his own subjects and his own children, with the approbation, if not 
at the instigation of four popes successively, for not yielding up to 
them a prerogative, that his predecessors had all enjoyed as their 
undoubted right, and no pope, how daring soever and ambitious, had 
presumed to claim till the time of that incendiary, Gregory VIL" 
Bower.*® 

103. But, now that the pope had gotten rid of Henry IV, it may 
be said that his troubles had only fairly begun. With the accession 
of Henry V, the pope fell into rougher hands than he had ever yet 
found. For, although the young Henry had joined the papacy in the 
war against his father, to win for the papacy, from the emperor, the 
sole right of investiture; yet the young Henry was no sooner beast 
the emperor Henry V, than he asserted, with all his power, against 
the papacy the same right of investiture for which his father had 
always contended. Thus the pope found himself more deeply involved 
in war than he was before. 


&“ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. iv, book viii, chap. 1, par. 12 from end. 
65“ Lives of the Popes,” Pascal II. 
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4. Pascal made a journey into France. To him, at Chalons, 
sent an embassy to state before him the legality of the imperial 
to the right of investiture. In reply, the bishop of Pla- 
, speaking in the pope’s name, declared that “the staff and 
ig belonged to the altar, and consequently could not be disposed 
laymen; and that it was highly unbecoming that hands conse- 
by the body and blood of Christ should receive, the ensigns 
dignity and power from hands imbrued in blood shed by 
1d!” Henry’s ambassadors interrupted the archbishop with the 
“This is not the place where we are to decide the dispute: the 
‘must decide it at Rome.” In a letter to Anselm, of England, 


seal declared : — 


“Know that I never did, and that I never will, suffer the king of 


any to give investitures. I only wait till the fierceness of that 


on be somewhat tamed. But if the king continues to follow the 
ed example of his father, he shall feel, in due time, the weight of 


vord of St. Peter, which we have already begun to draw.” °$ 


5. Henry proposed a treaty, by which he would surrender all 
3 to investitures, provided the pope would surrender to him all the 
sions and temporalities that had been bestowed upon the papacy 
the, time of Charlemagne to the present, with the bishops of their 
consent agreeing. The pope agreed to it, and Henry went to 

o ratify the treaty which had been arranged by his ambassadors, 

be crowned emperor by the pope. Feb. 11, 1111, he arrived at 


me with an army of thirty-four thousand men. He was gladly 


1 by Jews and Greeks, the clergy and the nuns, and a great 
de of people, and by them was escorted to the Vatican. There 


i “ dismounted from his horse, ascended the steps of St. Peter, ap- 
‘waa the pope, who was encircled by the cardinals, by many bishops, 


whole clergy and choir of the Church. He kissed first the feet, 

m the mouth of the pontiff; they embraced three times, and three 
honor of the Trinity, exchanged the holy kiss on the forehead, 
and the lips. . . . The king took the right hand of the pope; 
le rent the air with acclamations. The king- made his solemn 
on to observe the treaty; the pope declared him emperor, and 
TS “ Lives of the Popes,” Pascal II. par. 36. 
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again the pope bestowed the kiss of peace. They now took their seats 
within the porphyry chancel.”— Milman." 

106. But each knew that he could not trust the other. Each one 
hesitated to make his renunciation in behalf of the other, lest, if he 
should make it first, the other would refuse, and so he would be caught. 
As each sat waiting for the other, the pope was first to break silence 
by asking the king to make the renunciation of the investitures. The 
king replied that he had agreed to renounce investitures only on condi- 
tion that the bishops of Italy should agree to the pope’s renunciation 
of the temporalities, and that he could not make his renunciation 
of investitures until he could know for certain that ‘the bishops, of 
their own free will, joined with the pope in renouncing temporalities. 
Presently the king stepped aside to confer with the bishops who were 
present. The conference continued so long that the pope sent and 
asked him to return and fulfill his part of the treaty. When Henry 
returned to where the pope was sitting, the bishops and some of the 
king’s guard came with him. The bishops unanimously declared that 
they would never agree to any surrender of their estates, that the pope 
had no right to make any agreement that it should be done; and that 
at any rate it could not be done, because, since the temporalities had 
been given to the Church by the emperors, those temporalities were 
inalienable. The pope tried to persuade them, saying : — 


“Tt is just to render unto Cæsar the things that are Cesar’s. He 
who serves God ought not to be taken up with the affairs of this world. 
The use of arms, and consequently the possession of castles and strong: 
holds, is, according to St. Ambrose, foreign to the office of a bishop. 


107. But the bishops would not be persuaded. Yet the pope, plead- 
ing that hé had fulfilled his part of the treaty, insisted that the king 
should fulfill his part. As the dispute grew warmer, a member of the 
king’s retinue stepped up to the pope, and said to him: “To what 
purpose so many speeches? What have we to do with your articles 
and treaties? Know that our lord, the emperor, will have you to crown 
him without any of your articles or conditions, as your predecessors 


67“ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. iv, book viii, chap. ii, pars. 19, 20. 
68 Bower's “ Lives of the Popes,” Pascal II, par. 41. 
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med Charles, Louis, and Pepin.” The pope answered that he 


ne ith T could nor would crown him until he had executed the treaty. 


‘since the king’s part of the treaty rested definitely upon the con- 
that the bishops should agree to the renunciation of the tem- 
lities, Henry insisted that since the bishops had refused so to do, 
s not in any wise bound to renounce investitures. But the pope 
d his demand. Henry put an end to the quarrel by commanding 
ards to surround the pope and his bishops. It was Quinquagesima 
z, and the pope was allowed to conduct the regular service and 
‘mass. Henry had caused the gates and towers of the Vatican 
t. Peter’s to be occupied by his soldiers. And when the service 
ver, and the pope and his cardinals were about to retire, the sol- 
occupied all the doors, and so held them. Henry caused the 
with his cardinals (except two who managed to escape), to be 

to an adjoining building, where they were held under guard. 
108. The two cardinals who had escaped spread through the city 
rd that the pope was imprisoned. The populace rose in fury, 
ew many of the German soldiers who, not knowing of the occur- 
at St. Peter’s, were scattered, unarmed, through the city. Then 
ngry crowd rushed to St. Peter’s, and attacked even the armed 
The emperor, who led a charge upon them, was thrown from 
orse and wounded; and would have. certainly lost his life, had 
of his nobles given to him his own horse. By this sacrifice, the 
an himself was captured by the crowd, and was.literally torn to 
3 and cast to the dogs in the streets. Henry’s army prevailed, 
here was again a great slaughter. The pope was imprisoned in 
o the cardinals were bound and confined in a separate castle. 
' from Rome. Thus they were kept close prisoners, none but 
dans being allowed to communicate with them. At the end of 
nths, the bishops and cardinals so effectually pleaded their own 
ses, and those of ‘the people of Rome, and the whole neighbor- 
‘whom Henry perpetually embarrassed and scourged, that Pope 
TI surrendered to the dictates of Henry V, as completely as 
V had surrendered to Gregory VII: with the difference, how- 
hat Pope Pascal was in no wise humiliated or caused to suffer 

y V, as had been Henry IV by Gregory Vil. 


| 


SSS 
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109. The following agreement was made: of course at the dicta- 
tion of the emperor, and by the surrender and submission of the pope: — 


ON THE PART OF THE POPE. 


_ © Pope Pascal shall not molest King Henry on account of giving 
investitures to the bishops and abbots of his kingdom; he shall not 
concern himself with them, nor shall he ever excommunicate the king 
for granting them, or for any injury he has done, on occasion of this 
dispute, to him or his friends and adherents; the king shall invest, as 
he has done hitherto, with the crosier and the ring, the bishops and 
abbots, who shall have been elected freely, without simony, and with 
his approbation ; the archbishops and bishops shall consecrate those whom 
the king shall have thus invested, and none shall be consecrated till he 
shall have invested them; the pope shall crown the emperor forthwith, 
shall assist him to preserve his kingdom, and shall confirm to him, by a 
special bull, the right of investing.” 


ON THE PART OF THE EMPEROR. 


“J, Henry, on Wednesday or Thursday next, shall set at liberty 
Pope Pascal, and all the cardinals, bishops, and other persons, as well 
as hostages who have been taken with him and for him; and shall 
cause them to be conducted safe to the gate of the trans-Tiberine city. 
I shall not henceforth arrest, or cause any to be arrested, who shall 
be faithful to Pope Pascal; and the Roman people, as well as the 
inhabitants of the trans-Tiberine city, shall enjoy peace and safety, 
unmolested both in their persons and estates: I shall restore the patri- 
monies and demesnes of the Roman Church, which I have taken, shall 
help and assist her to recover and to hold whatever in justice belongs 
to her, as my ancestors have done, and shall obey Pope Pascal, saving 
the honor of my kingdom and empire, as the Catholic emperors have 
obeyed the Catholic popes.” $° 


110. This treaty was arranged in the emperor’s camp, a short dis- 
tance from Rome. However, there was one item that yet must be 
fulfilled before the pope could have his liberty. The pope’s part of the 
agreement was that he should confirm “ by a special bull,” the emperor's 
right of investiture; and Henry required that this bull should be regu- 
larly issued to him by the pope before he should be released. The pope 
objected that he did not have the papal seal with him, and how could 
he issue the bull? Henry caused the seal to be brought from the pope’s 
palace to the camp. Then Pope Pascal II signed and regularly sealed 
the following papal bull: — 


69 Td., par. 44. 


THE POPE YIELDS TO HENRY V. 


"Pascal, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to his beloved son 


y, king of the Germans, and by the grace of God emperor of the 
ans, health and apostolic benediction. As your kingdom has been 


ys distinguished by its attachment to the Church, and your prede- 
ws have deserved by their probity to be honored with the imperial 


ı at Rome, it has pleased the Almighty to call you my beloved 


son Henry, in like manner to that dignity, etc. We therefore grant 
to you that prerogative, which our predecessors have granted to yours, 


ly, that you invest the bishops and abbots of your kingdom with 
staff and ring, provided they shall have been elected freely and 
t simony, and that they be consecrated, after you shall have 
ed them, by the bishops, whose province it is. If any shall be 
‘by the people and the clergy, without your approbation, let 
ot be consecrated till you have invested him. The bishops and 
shops shall be at full liberty to consecrate the bishops and abbots 
you shall have invested. For your predecessors have so endowed 


enriched the Church out of their own demesnes, that the bishops 
‘abbots ought to be the foremost in contributing to the defense 
‘support of the State; and it behooves you on your part to suppress 
‘popular dissensions that happen at elections. If any person, 


er clerk or layman, shall presume to infringe this our concession, 


l be struck with anathema, and shall forfeit his dignity. May 
mercy of the Almighty protect those who shall observe it, and 
nt your majesty a happy reign.” 7° 


111. Then the pope was set fully at liberty. He and the emperor 


d the city together and went straight to St. Peter’s, where the 
crowned Henry emperor, Sunday, April 12, 1111. When the 
ation ceremony was ended, the pope celebrated mass; and when 
ne to the communion, he took the wafer and broke it in two. Giv- 
ne part to Henry and holding the other himself, he said : — 
We give you, Emperor Henry, the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
me that was born of the Virgin Mary, and suffered on the cross, 
‘are taught by the holy Catholic Church: we give it you in con- 
n of the peace we have made. And as this part of the vivifying 
mt is divided from the other, so may he who shall attempt to 
his agreement be divided from our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
ded from His kingdom.” ™ 
. A deputation of the Roman people was then admitted to the 
. They presented the emperor with the golden crown and with 
nia of the patriciate and defensorship of the city of Rome. 
demanded that, in the presence of all, the pope should hand 
» par. 45, 11 Id., par. 46, 
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to him the bull which had been issued in the camp. The pope refused 
at first, but was compelled to do it, to escape most probably another 
experience such as that through which he had just passed. Henry 
received the bull from the pope’s hand; and with his army departed 
immediately for Germany. 

113. But the pope’s troubles were not yet ended. Such of the car- 
dinals and bishops as had not been prisoners, and the clergy of Rome, 
demanded that he should immediately revoke the bull that he had 
granted, and declare null and void all that he had done in the treaty 
with Henry. They held a council and themselves unanimously declared 
null and void all the concessions that Pascal had made, and renewed the 
decrees of Gregory and his successors against lay investiture. They con- 
demned “ all who should act, or who should support any who acted, con- 
trary to those decrees.” The tide of opposition grew so strong that the 
pope himself assembled a council, March 28, 1112, composed of “ twelve 
archbishops, one hundred and fourteen bishops, fifteen cardinal priests, 
eight cardinal deacons, a great number of abbots and ecclesiastics of all 
ranks.” To the council he gave an account of all that had occurred in the 
contest with Henry. He confessed that he had not done well in making 
the concessions that he had made, and that the matter ought in some 
way to be corrected; and asked the council to assist him in finding out 
how the difficulty could be remedied, since he had granted to the 
emperor, by that special bull, the right of investiture, and had also 
pledged that he would not excommunicate him. 

114. The council asked for time to deliberate, which, of course, was 
granted. The result of their deliberation was the opinion expressed 
by the bishop of Angoulême, and which “was received by all as dic- 
tated by the Holy Ghost,” that “as the pope had only promised not to 
excommunicate the emperor, he might excommunicate his own bull” 
and the treaty which that bull confirmed! Accordingly, the council 
unanimously adopted the following decree : — 


“ All of us who are assembled in this holy council, condemn by 
the authority of the Church and the judgment of the Holy Ghost, the 
privilege extorted from the pope by King Henry. And that it may for- 
ever be void and null, we excommunicate the said privilege: it bemg 
thereby ordained that a bishop, though canonically elected, shall not 
be consecrated till he has received investiture from the king, which 1$ 


PASCAL'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE PAPACY. 


ast the Holy Ghost, and inconsistent with canonical institution. 
n! Amen! Fiat! Fiat!” ” 
15. Although the pope had pledged himself not to excommunicate 
emperor, and although he had held fast to that pledge, and had 
mmunicated only his bull and treaty; yet everywhere his legates 
m municated Henry, and Pope Pascal confirmed their excommunica- 
_ And, indeed, their excommunication was of itself valueless except 
; was confirmed by the pope. Also the Council of Vienne, presided 
by the pope’s legate, and held in September, 1112, excommunicated 
aperor; and this decree of that council the pope definitely con- 
| in a letter dated November 17 of the same year, “ thus doing by 
rs what he was solemnly sworn not to do himself: allowing what 
usually supposed an inferior tribunal to dispense with the oath which 
ared not himself retract; by an unworthy sophistry trying to obtain 


pope subjected himself to the dividing which he himself decreed upon 
broken wafer, Sunday, April 12, 1111. 


nt re popes the great papal lesson that “there was no limit to which 
ey might not advance their pretensions for the aggrandizement of the 
ierarchy ; but to retract the least of these pretensions was beyond their 


rise illimitable power.”— Milman." The war was continued after 


“death of Pascal II, as it was before. It was continued through- 
ut the reign of his successor,— 


GELASIUS II, 1118; 


I nearly through the reign of his successor, — 


CALIXTUS II, 1119 To DEC. 12, 1124. 


i September, 1122, a diet was held at Worms, at which the legates of 


Calixtus II were present, and at which, after a conference of ten 
the war of investitures was ended by the following agreement:— 
ON THE PART OF THE POPE. 


‘hd e, the legates of the holy see, grant to the emperor the power 


musing the bishops and abbots of the kingdom of Germany to be 


shagal par. 49. 
va History of Latin Obristianity,” Vol. iv, book viii, chap. ii, par, 39, 
Id., par. 5 from end, 
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chosen in his presence, without employing violence or simony, and 
under the auspices of the metropolitan and coprovincial prelates. The 
elected shall receive from the prince the investiture of the regalia by 
the scepter, and not the ecclesiastical regalia, and he shall perform such 
duties to his sovereign as are imposed on him by his title of subject. 
By virtue of this treaty, we grant to Henry a durable peace, and the 
same to those who embraced his side during the unhappy times of our 
discords.” 
ON THE PART OF HENRY V. 


“ For the love of God, and the holy Roman Church, of Pope Calixtus, 
and the safety of our soul, we renounce the privilege of investitures by 
the ring and the cross, and we grant to all the churches of our empire, 
canonical elections and free consecrations. We restore to the holy see 
the lands and royalties on which we have seized during our divisions, and 
we promise our assistance to the pope to recover those on which our 
subjects have seized. We will also restore to the churches, lords, and 
citizens, the domains which are in our possession. Finally, we grant an 
entire and durable peace to Pope Calixtus, the holy Roman Church, and 
all those who have aided it during our discords.” 

117. “ These two deeds were read and exchanged on a plain on the 
left bank of the Rhine, where tents and an altar had been erected. 
Thanks were then returned to God, and a solemn mass celebrated by the 
bishop of Ostia, at which he admitted the emperor to communion, and 
gave him the kiss of peace. He also gave his absolution to the troops 
who surrounded them, and to all those who had taken part in the 
schism. Thus the pope and the king cemented their union, after having 
devastated Germany and Italy, and murdered the people of Saxony, 
Bavaria, Lorraine, and Lombardy, for half a century, for a miserable 
quarrel about investitures.”— De Cormenin.™ 

118. To follow the detailed history of the popes in succession through 
this century, three quarters of which time there were two popes at once, 
would be only to impose upon the reader a wearisome repetition of 
intrigue, blasphemy, and arrogance; of wickedness, war, and woe. The 
testimony of Catholic contemporaries will be a sufficient description 
of the whole twelfth century: Cardinal Baronius, the annalist of the 
popes, avows that “it appeared as if antichrist then governed Chris- 
tendom.” And, since the pope was the governor of Christendom, this 
statement very accurately designates who antichrist is. 


15“ History of the Popes,” Oalixtus II, 


go d 2? 


THE PAPACY IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


: 119. St. Bernard, who lived at the time, in a letter, wrote: — 


“Having had for some days the happiness ot seeing the pious Nobert, 
as listening to some words from his mouth, I asked him what were 
is thoughts with regard to antichrist. He replied to me that this 
generation would certainly be exterminated by the enemy of God and 
of men; for his reign had commenced.” 


120. Bernard of Morlaix, a monk of Cluny, who also lived in this 
mury, wrote : — 


“The golden ages are past; pure souls exist no longer; we live in 
last times; fraud, impurity, rapine, schisms, quarrels, wars, trea- 
s, incests, and murders desolate the Church. Rome is the impure 


‘tity of the hunter Nimrod: piety and religion have deserted its walls. 


s! the pontiff, or rather the king, of this odious Babylon, tramples 
oot the Gospels and Christ, and causes himself to be adored as 


121. Honorius of Antron, a priest, declared: — 

“Behold these bishops and cardinals of Rome! These worthy min- 

ers who surround the throne of the Beast! They are constantly 
cupied with new iniquities, and never cease committing crimes. . - . 

The reign of God has finished, and that of antichrist has commenced. 
new law has replaced the old. Scholastic theology has sallied from 
ality, tenets, nor worships — and lo! the last times, announced in 
he Apocalypse have come! ” 7° 


1% De Oormenin’s “‘ History of the Popes,” Pascal II, first paragraphs. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 


THE PAPAL SUPREMACY — INNOCENT Ill TO 
BONIFACE VIII. 


N the year 1143 the city of Rome declared itself a Republic. A pa- 

trician was elected; the Senate was restored. In March, 1144, this 
republic declared a separation of Church and ‘State; and notified the 
pope — Lucius II — that they would recognize, and be submissive to, 
his authority in spiritual things, but in spiritual things only. “ They 
declared that the pope and the clergy must content themselves, from that 
time, with the tithes and oblations of the people; ” because “all the 
temporalities, the royalties, and rights of sovereignty » fell now to the 
temporal power vested in the patrician of the republic. Pope Lucius 
at the head of the armed nobles attempted to crush the new republic 
of Rome; and in an attempt to storm the capital he received a mortal 
wound, and died Feb. 25, 1145. 

2. The successor of Lucius II — Eugenius III — was expelled from 
Rome. Late in the year he recovered the city and celebrated Christmas ; 
but in March, 1146, he was again obliged to fly, and entered it no more 


except only as a bishop, until his death, July 7, 1153, The successor. 


of Eugenius III died Dec. 2, 1154, and he was immediately succeeded 
by Nicolas Breakspear, the only Englishman who was ever pope of Rome, 
who reigned as Pope- 


HADRIAN Iv, DEC. 4, 1154, To SEPT. 1, 1159. 


In the war with the new republic, Hadrian commanded all the churches 

of Rome to be closed; forbade all the clergy to perform any religious 

services whatever, except at christenings and deaths. The clergy stirred 

up the superstitious people who were deprived of their religious rites 

and festivals and processions. Easter was near; and the prospect 

that there should be no celebration of that great papal festival, was 
396 
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rable to the populace. They clamored for the restoration of their 
gion. Thus “the clergy and people compelled the Senate to yield. 
drian would admit of no lower terms than the abrogation of the 


blic was at an end,” March, 1155. 
. In 1156 Henry II of England asked the pope’s favor to his design 
wading and subjecting Ireland. Ireland had received Christianity 
t the same time as had the Britons in the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. But “ the pope regarded as the surest mark of their imperfect 
ersion, that they followed the doctrines of their first teachers; and 
never acknowledged any subjection to the see of Rome.”— Hume.* 
efore in the same year (1156) Hadrian IV issued a bull granting 
and to England, with the reservation of Peter’s pence to the papacy, 
id commissioning Henry to take possession of the island. This he did, 
because, as he declared “Ireland and all islands converted to Chris- 
tianity belonged to the special jurisdiction of St. Peter ; ” and therefore 
> had the right to sanction the invasion and possession of Ireland by 
land “on the ground of its advancing civilization and propagating 


“4 purer faith among the barbarous and ignorant people.”— Milman.’ 


4, During the reign of Hadrian IV there was also war between the 
acy and the emperor — Frederick Barbarossa — which was used 
Hadrian as occasion of yet further magnifying the already enormous 
aims of the papacy. In opposition to the emperor Frederick Bar- 
sa, Pope Hadrian IV wrote to the archbishops of Tréves, Mentz, 


ghest, that ye are found tried and faith- 

araoh, which swarmed up from the bottom 

about by the whirling winds while they 

> to da are turned to the dust of the earth. And 
ye heed that ye be not involved in the sins of Jeroboam, who made 
to sin; ; i . Was not the 


the Teutons is not emperor before he is consecrated by the pope. 
re his consecration he is but king; after it, emperor and Augustus. 
i whence, then, the empire but from us? Remember what were 
‘Teutonic kings before Zacharias gave his benediction to Charles, 


1“ History of England,” chap. ix, par. 2. 
History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. iv, book viii, chap. vii, par. 4. 
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the second of that name, who were drawn in a wagon by oxen, like 
philosophers! Glorious kings, who dwelt, like the chiefs of synagogues, 
in these wagons, while the mayor of the palace administered the affairs 
of the empire. Zacharias I promoted Charles to the empire, and gave 
him a name great above all names. . . . That which we have bestowed 
on the faithful German we may take away from the disloyal German. 
Behold, it is in our power to grant to whom we will. For this reason are 
we placed above nations and kingdoms, that we may destroy and pluck 
up, build and plant. So great is the power of Peter, that whatsoever 


is done by us worthily and rightfully must be believed to be done by | 


God! 3 


5. John of Salisbury, countryman of Hadrian IV, and. afterward 
bishop of Chartres, visited Hadrian and was received on terms of in- 
timacy. The pope one day in an exchange of confidences asked John 
to tell him freely and honestly “what opinion the world entertained 
of him and the Roman Church. John, using the liberty the pope 
allowed him, told his Holiness, that since he wanted to know what the 
world thought of the Roman Church, he would not dissemble, but tell 
him with all the freedom of a friend what he had heard in the different 
provinces, through which he had traveled, and began thus: ‘ They say, 
holy father, that the Roman Church, the mother of all churches, behaves 
toward other churches more like a step-mother, than a true mother; 
that scribes and Pharisees sit in her, laying heavy weights upon men’s 
shoulders, which they themselves touch not with a finger; that they 
domineer over the clergy; but are not an example to the flock, nor 
do they lead the right way to life; that they covet rich furniture, load 
their tables with silver and gold, and yet, out of avarice, live sparingly; 
that they seldom admit or relieve the poor, and when they relieve them, 
it is only out of vanity they do it; that they plunder the churches, sow 
dissensions, set the clergy and the people at variance, are not affected 
with the miseries and sufferings of the afflicted, and look upon gain as 
godliness and piety; that they do justice, not for justice’ sake, but 
for lucre; that all things are venal, that for money you may obtain 
to-day what you please, but the next day you will get nothing without 
it. I have heard them compared to the devil, who is thought to do 
good when he ceases from doing mischief: I except some few, who 
answer the name of pastors, and fulfill the duty: the Roman pontiff 
~~ $Id., last paragraph but one. 
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himself is, they say, a burden to all almost insupportable. All com- 

Plain, that while the churches, that the piety of our ancestors erected, 

te ready to fall, or lie in ruins, while the altars are neglected, he builds 

palaces, and appears gorgeously attired in purple and in gold. The 

palaces of the priests are kept clean, but the Church of Christ is covered 

th filth. They plunder whole provinces, as if they aimed at nothing 

than the wealth of Croesus. But the Almighty treats them accord- 

to their deserts, often leaving them a prey to the very refuse of 

_ mankind; and while they thus wander out of the way, the punishment 

E they deserve must and will overtake them, the Lord saying, with what 

judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged, and with what measure ye mete, 

shall be measured to you again. This, holy father, is what people say, 
‘since you want to know it. 

ae 6. “< When I had done, the pope asked me my opinion. I answered, 

hom I was at a loss what to do, that I should be deemed a liar, or a 

phant, if I alone contradicted the people, and that on the other 

and it would be no less a crime than treason for me to open my mouth 


È Be ee Heaven. However, as Guido Clemens, cardinal presbyter of 
a ‘St. a. a agrees with the people, I will not presume to disagree 


with him; and he says, that double-dealing, contrary to the simplicity 

aa the dove, prevails in the Roman Church, and with it avarice, the 
Toot of all evil. This he said not in a corner, but publicly in a council, 
at which Pope Eugenius presided in person. However, I will not take 
a pon me to say that I have nowhere met with ecclesiastics of greater 
Probity, or who abhor avarice more, than in the Roman Church. Who 
can but admire the contempt of riches and the disinterestedness of Ber- 
d of Rennes, cardinal deacon of St. Cosmas and St. Damian? The 

‘is not yet born, of whom he received any trifle or gift. What 


shall I say of the bishop of Preeneste, who, out of a tenderness of con- 


» Would not receive even what was his due. Many equal Fabricius 
mself in gravity and moderation. Since you press and command 
and I must not lie to the Holy Ghost, I will speak the truth: we 
st obey your commands, but must not imitate you in all your actions, 
y do you inquire into the lives of others, and not into your own? 
i applaud and flatter you, all call you lord and father; if father, 
y do you expect presents from your children? If lord, why do you 
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not keep your Romans in awe and subjection? You are not father in 
the right way. Give freely what you have received freely. If you 
oppress others, you will be more grievously oppressed yourself. When 
I had done speaking, the pope smiled, commended me for the liberty I 
had taken, and ordered me to let him know immediately whatever I 
might hear amiss of him.’ ” 4 

Y. The next of the popes worthy of special note is one in whom all 
papal characteristics were summed up,— 


INNOCENT III, JAN. 8, 1198, TO JULY 16, 1216, 


who was chosen “on account of his irreproachable character, his learn- 
ing and his excellent parts;” and by whom “the papal power rose to 
its utmost height.” “In his inauguration sermon broke forth the char- 
acter of the man: the unmeasured assertion of his dignity: protesta- 
tions of humility which have a sound of pride,” as follows: — 


“Ye see what manner of servant that is whom the Lord hath set 
over His people: no other than the vicegerent of Christ, the successor 
of Peter. He stands in the midst between God and man: below God, 
above men; less than God, more than man. He judges all, is judged 
by none, for it is written: ‘I will judge.’ But he whom the pre-eminence 
of dignity exalts is lowered by his office of a servant, that so humility 
may be exalted, and pride abased; for God is against the high-minded, 
and to the lowly He shows mercy; and he who exalteth himself shall 
pees, í Every valley shall be lifted up, every hill and mountain 
aid low. 


8. The first thing that Innocent did was to usurp the place of the 
emperor, in Rome. “The prefect of the city as well as the other 


magistrates, had hitherto taken an oath of allegiance to the emperor 


only. But Innocent, the very next day after his consecration, insisted 

upon their taking that oath to him: and to him they all took it accord- 

ingly as their lawful sovereign, quite independent of the emperor. He 

invested the prefect in his office, delivering to him the mantle which 

he had hitherto received at the hands of the emperor or his minister.” 

— Bower.® Clement III, in 1187, had secured the recognition of the 
4 Bower’s “ Lives of the Popes,” Hadrian IV, last paragraph but one. 


5“ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. iv, book ix, chap. i, par. 8. 
6** Lives of the Popes,” Innocent ITI, par. 2. 


INNOCENT III, AND THE KING OF FRANCE. 


} as civil governor of the city of Rome, and the abolition of the 
ciate, and an oath of allegiance to him as sovereign of the city. 
with all this, allegiance to the emperor was still held by the people, 
and recognized by the pope. But Innocent excluded all allegiance to 
th emperor, and turned it all to the pope. He “substituted his own 
siaries for those appointed by the Senate: the whole authority 
ting from the pope, and was held during his pleasure; to the 
pe alone the judges were responsible; they were bound to resign 
sn called upon by him.”— Milman.’ 
9. In 1199 Innocent began a contest with the king of France, Philip 
ustus, “the most ambitious, unscrupulous, and able man who had 
ielded the scepter of France.” The occasion of it was this: In the 


‘year 1195 Philip Augustus had married Ingeburga, the daughter of the 


tof Denmark. For some reason, never known by anybody but him- 

self, and possibly Ingeburga, Philip, from the day of his marriage, had 
refused to recognize her as his wife. The obsequious clergy of France, 
h the archbishop. of Rheims at their head, pronounced at once the 
idance of the marriage “upon the grounds that it was within the 
rees of relationship forbidden by the Church. When Ingeburga 
informed of this, she exclaimed: “ Mala Francia! mala Francia! 

, Roma!” — Wicked France! wicked France! Rome! Rome! 
refused to recognize their decision. Her father appealed to the 
Celestine III, in her behalf. The pope sent two legates, who held 

incil at Paris, of all the archbishops, bishops, and abbots of the 

om, to consider the case. This council pronounced in favor of 

g, and their decision was confirmed by the legates. Their action, 

ver, was repudiated by Celestine, who commanded Philip to take 
Ingeburga, and prohibited him from marrying any other woman 
lifetime. King Philip, however, paid no attention to the com- 

of the pope, and in 1196 married Agnes of Meran, the daughter of 

e of Bohemia. Ingeburga wrote to the pope, asking him again 

e her cause. But Celestine paid no further attention to the 


‘Thus stood the case when, in 1199, Innocent III made it the 
on by which he would assert the absolutism of papal power in 
" History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. iv, book ix, chap. i, par. 11. 
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France against the august Philip. He sent his legate into France, to 
command Philip to take back Ingeburga; and, if Philip refused, to 


place the whole kingdom under interdict. The effect of an interdict 


was to shut heaven to all the people of the place or country interdicted: 
the activities of all the saints were shut off, their images were covered 
with crape: no church rites nor festivals were celebrated: no sermońs 
were preached: no burials were allowed in “ consecrated ” ground: mats 
riages were celebrated only in the graveyards; and only the christen- 
ing of infants, and extreme unction to the dying, were allowed. The 
legate delivered his message to the king. But Philip would not obey. 
A council was assembled at Dijon, Dec. 6, 1199. Two of the number 
were sent to cite the king, but he drove them from his presence, and 


sent messengers protesting against any action of the council, and appeal- 


ing to the pope. “At midnight of the seventh day of the council, each 
priest holding a torch, were chanted the Miserere and the prayers for 
the dead, the last prayers that were to be uttered by the clergy of France 
during the interdict.” 

11. Philip declared that he would forfeit half his kingdom before he 
would part from Agnes. As time went on, the superstitious people 
began to show their discontent. Discontent grew to resentment. ‘There 
came mutinous mutterings from all over France. Philip sent an em- 
bassy to Rome to inform the pope that he was ready to abide by the 
sentence of Rome. Innocent inquired: “ What sentence? That which 
has been already delivered, or that which is to be delivered? He knows 
our decree: let him put away his concubine, receive his lawful wife, 
reinstate the bishops whom he has expelled, give them satisfaction for 
their losses; then we will raise the interdict, receive his sureties, eX 
amine into the alleged relationship, and pronounce our decree.” At 
this answer Philip exclaimed, in his wrath: “ I will turn Mohammedan ! 
Happy Saladin, who has no pope above him 1? He assembled his par- 
liament; but they would say nothing. Philip asked: “ What 18 to be 
done?” The parliament answered: “Obey the pope, dismiss ie 
receive back Ingeburga.” Philip demanded of the archbishop p 
Rheims, who had granted the divorce, whether the pope had declar 


that action a mockery. The archbishop consented that it was Sau 


t 3 
« Then,” said Philip, “ what a fool wert thou, to utter such a sentence: 
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‘children. I care not for the crown. It is on my husband that I 
ve set my love. Sever me not from him.” In reply Innocent only 
it a new legate, to insist that Philip should make complete satisfaction, 
nish Agnes not only from his side, but from his kingdom ; publicly 
e back Ingeburga; and give his oath and surety to abide by the 
nce of the Church. The whole kingdom was filled with super- 


13. “To the king’s castle of St. Leger came the cardinals, the 

; and in their train Ingeburga. The people thronged round 

gates: but the near approach of Ingeburga seemed to rouse again 

a the king’s insuperable aversion. The cardinals demanded that the 
scene of reconciliation should be public; the negotiation was almost 
‘broken off; the people were in wild despair. At last the king seemed 
to master himself for a strong effort. With the legates and some of the 
‘chmen ‘he visited her in her chamber. The workings of his coun- 

ce betrayed the struggle within: ‘The pope does me violence,’ he 
_*His Holiness requires but justice,’ answered Ingeburga. She 


Was led forth, presented to the council in royal apparel; a faithful 


| ght of the king came forward, and swore that the king would receive 
nd honor her as queen of France. At that instant the clanging of the 
ls proclaimed the raising of the interdict. The curtains were with- 
awn from the images, from the crucifixes; the doors of the churches 
ew Open, the multitude streamed in to satiate their pious desires, 

had been suppressed for seven months. The news spread through- 

ance; it reached Dijon in six days, where the edict first pro- 

Was abrogated in form.”— Milman.’ 

That the case of Ingeburga was used by Innocent III solely as 
ube ion of asserting papal supremacy over Philip Augustus, and 
ar because of the justice of Ingeburga’s claim, is plain, not only from 

hole character. of the papacy itself, but from the conduct of In- 
“History of Latin Ohristianity,” Vol. iv, book ix, chap. iv, par. 4 from end. 
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nocent himself in other instances. If Ingeburga had been the guilty 
one, and justice had been on the side of Philip Augustus, as it seems 
to have been on the side of Ingeburga, the course of the: pope would 
just as likely have been the same; because such it had been time and 
again in the history of the popes. This is proved by the next instance 
of Innocent’s assertion of papal arrogance: that of John of England. 
Bad as Philip may have been, in whatever respect, history shows that in 
all respects John, of England, must have been worse. John, as Philip, 
had put away his wife, and, as in the case of Philip, his action in this 
was sanctioned by an archbishop — the archbishop of Bordeaux — for 
the ever-convenient reason that the marriage was within the prohibited 
degrees of relationship. John had then betrothed a daughter of the 
king of Portugal; but, before a marriage had taken place, he found 
Isabella, who was betrothed to the count of la Marche, and had carried 
her off and made her his wife. “ But although this flagrant wrong, 
and even the sin of adultery, is added to the repudiation of his lawful 
wife, no interdict, no censure is uttered from Rome, either against the 
king or the archbishop of Bordeaux. The pope, whose horror of such 
unlawful connections is now singularly quiescent, confirms the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage (against which, it is true, the easy Havoise enters 
no protest, makes no appeal); for John, till bought over with the 
abandonment of Arthur’s claim to the throne by the treacherous Philip 
Augustus, is still the supporter of Otho: he is the ally of the pope, for 
he is the ally of the papal emperor.”— Milman.° 


15. Not only did Innocent not attempt any correction of John on . 


account of his illicit marital relations, but he actually made himself 
the defender of John, against Philip of France and his party, when, 
in their effort to punish him for the indignity which he had put upon 
Count Hugh, by robbing him of his betrothed, Isabella, they had sum- 
moned John to their court, to do homage as vassal for his province of 
Aquitaine. And, when Philip declared that the pope had no business 
to interfere between him and his vassal, Innocent expressed himself as 
“astonished at the language of the king of France, who presumed to 
limit the power in spiritual things conferred by the Son of God on the 


- 


9 Id., Vol. v, book ix, chap. v, par. 3. 
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! i accused thee of trespass against him; he has admonished thee; he 


ORIGIN OF THE QUARREL WITH JOHN. 


“ Every son of the Church is bound, in case his brother trespasses 
inst him, to hear the Church. Thy brother, the king of England, 


called many of his great barons to witness of his wrongs: he has in 
e last resort appealed to the Church. We have endeavored to treat 


“you with fatherly love, not with judicial severity; urged you, if not to 


e, to a truce. If you will not hear the Church, must you not be 

y the Church as a heathen and a publican? Can I be silent? — 

I command you now to hear my legates, the archbishop of Bourges 

the abbot of Casamaggiore, who are empowered to investigate, to 

e the cause. We enter not into the question of the feudal rights 

ie king of France over his vassal, but we condemn thy trespass — 

thy sin — which is unquestionably within our jurisdiction. The decre- 

tals, the law of the empire, declare that if throughout Christendom one 

‘two litigant parties appeals to the pope, THE OTHER IS BOUND TO 

f BY THE AWARD. The king of France is accused of perjury in 

lating the existing treaty, to which both have sworn, and perjury is a 

me so clearly amenable to the ecclesiastical courts, that we can not 
se to take cognizance of it before our tribunal.” +° 


6. The occasion of Innocent’s assertion of power over England, was 
: In 1205 died Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury. One section of 
KS chose a successor : another section of the monks chose another man 


88 successor to the archbishopric. This latter party was favored by the 


p and their choice was actually installed in the presence, and by 
ment, of the king. The candidate of the other party had gone 
diately to Rome, with the injunction from those who elected him, 
p secret the fact of his election, until he reached Rome. But, 
he reached Flanders, he let out his secret because he thought it 
becoming that he should travel to Rome as archbishop-elect of 
nd, than as a mere pilgrim. When this was learned in England, 
ther party sent twelve monks to Rome, to plead the cause of their 


: When Innocent had heard the pleas of the respective parties, 
aside both, and commanded them to elect as archbishop of Can- 
y, a cardinal, an Englishman who was then in Rome, Stephen 
m. This was in 1207. Innocent, feeling well assured that this 
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would be displeasing to John of England, and knowing that John had 
a special weakness for fine jewelry, sent to him a wonderful ring, with 
elaborate explanations of its symbolic meanings. It seems to have been 
a combination of four rings in one. Innocent “ begged him to con- 
sider seriously the form of the rings, their number, their matter, and 
their color. Their form, he said, being round, shadowed out eternity 
which had neither beginning nor end; and he ought thence to learn his 
duty of aspiring from earthly objects to heavenly, from things temporal 
to things eternal. The number four, being a square, denoted steadiness 
of mind, not to be subverted either by adversity or prosperity, fixed for- 
ever on the firm basis of the four cardinal virtues. Gold, which is the 
matter, being the most precious of metals, signified wisdom, which is 
the most valuable of all accomplishments, and justly preferred by Solo- 
mon to riches, power, and all exterior attainments. The blue color of 
the sapphire represented faith; the verdure of the emerald, hope; the 
redness of the ruby, charity; and the splendor of the topaz, good works.” 
— Hume.™ 

18. When his beautiful present had had, as he supposed, its proper 
effect, Innocent followed it with a letter recommending to the king, 
Stephen Langton as archbishop-elect of Canterbury, speaking most 
highly of his fitness for that high office. But rumor of what had 
occurred in Rome had reached England, and the pope’s messengers were 
forbidden to enter the kingdom beyond their landing at Dover. In 
Italy, Innocent consecrated Langton as archbishop of Canterbury, and 
primate of all England. John was furious. He threatened to burn 
over their heads the cloister of the monks of Canterbury. They fled to 
Flanders. To the pope John wrote that he was insulted, both by i 
pope’s rejection of the elect whom he had approved, and by the election 
of Langton who was unknown to him and had spent the most of his time 
in France amongst the enemies of England. The pope replied extolling 
Langton. John declared that it was only at his peril that Stephen 
Langton should set his foot on the soil of England. Then Innocent 
commissioned the bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester to demand, 
for the last time, the king’s acknowledgment of Langton, and, if the 
king refused, then to declare from the pope the kingdom of England 

u “History of England," chap. xi, par. 24. 


i ne ; ENGLAND UNDER INTERDICT. 


under interdict. When the bishops presented to John the ultimatum 

| the pope, the king, with fearful oaths swore that if they “ dared 
place his realm under an interdict, he would drive the whole of the 

ops and clergy out of the kingdom, and put out the eyes and cut off 

noses of all the Romans in the realm.” The bishops, having 


o erdict, and protected themselves by immediate flight from England. 
; Eo 19. Then, “throughout England, as throughout France, without 


divine offices of the Church. From Berwick to the British Channel, 
from the Land’s-End to Dover, the churches were closed, the bells 


Were to hear the confession of the dying, and to administer to them, and 
to them alone, the holy eucharist. The dead (no doubt the most cruel 
" Affliction) were cast out of the towns, buried like dogs in some unconse- 
~ Grated place—in a ditch or a dung-heap— without prayer, without 
the tolling bell, without the funeral rite. Those only can judge the 
r of this fearful malediction who consider how completely the whole 
li of all orders was affected by the ritual and daily ordinances of the 
Church. Every important act was done under the counsel of the 
priest or the monk. Even to the less serious, the festivals of the Church 
'e the only holidays, the processions of the Church the only spectacles, 
> ceremonies of the Church the only amusements. To those of deeper 
religion, to those, the far greater number, of abject superstition, what 
Was it to have the child thus almost furtively baptized, marriage un- 
8s > or hardly blessed ; the obsequies denied; to hear neither prayer 
‘chant ; to suppose that the world was surrendered to the unrestrained 
er of the devil, and his evil spirits, with no saint to intercede, no sac- 
to avert the wrath of God; when no single image was exposed to 
not a cross unveiled: the intercourse between man and God utterly 
a off; souls left to perish, or but reluctantly permitted absolution 
i the instant of death? ” — Milman. 

. Yet in the case of John the interdict did not bring the results 
t did in the case of Philip Augustus. One year after another 

12“ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. v, book ix, chap. v, par. 11. 
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passed, until five were gone, and still John did not surrender. The in- 
terdict was thus fast losing its terrors, and, with that, the prestige of 
the pope was fading. Something more must be done. Accordingly, 
in 1213, Innocent declared King John excommunicated, all subjects 
were absolved from their fealty, and the king of England was declared 
deposed, and his domains the lawful spoil of whosoever could take them. 
Philip Augustus had the disposition, and considered that he had suffi- 
cient cause, and was the only one who had the power, to undertake to 
seize the domains of John thus declared by the pope to be forfeited. 
And now, Philip was the good and dutiful son of the Church. Now 
“the interests of the pope and the king of France were as intimately 
allied as they had been implacably opposed. At a great assembly in 
Soissons appeared, April 8, 1213, Stephen Langton, the bishops of Lon- 
don and Ely, newly arrived from Rome, the king of France, the bishops, 
clergy, and people of the realm. The English bishops proclaimed the 
sentence of deposition; enjoined the king of France and all others, 
under the promise of their remission of sins, to take up arms; to de- 
throne the impious king of England; to replace him by a more worthy 
sovereign. Philip Augustus accepted the command of this new cru- 
sade.” 13 

21. John, like Philip, threatened to turn Mohammedan. He sent a 
secret embassy to the caliph of Cordova, offering to become his vassal. 
This, however, was not followed up. Just then there arrived in Eng- 
land a legate, Pandulph, whom Innocent had sent without the knowl- 
edge of Philip. He magnified the danger of the threatened invasion; 
and declared to John that Philip had already the signatures of almost 
all of the English barons, inviting him to come over. He further 
urged the great benefits that would accrue to him by having the 
friendship, rather than the opposition, of the pope. John surrendered, 
and a treaty was arranged, by which Archbishop Langton was to be 
acknowledged ; all affairs of the Church were to be fully restored ; and the 
king of England placed in the legate’s hands a document “ signed, 
sealed, and subscribed with his own name,” and with the name of an 
archbishop, a bishop, nine earls, and four barons, as attesting witnesses, 
which ran.as follows: — 
181d, par. 15, 
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_ Be it known to all men, that having in many points offended God 
our holy mother of the Church, as satisfaction for our sins, and 
7 to humble ourselves after the example of Him who for our sake 
abled himself to death, by the grace of the Holy Ghost, with our own 
will and the common consent of our barons, we bestow and yield 
God, to His holy apostles Peter and Paul, to our lord, the pope 
ent, and his successors, all our kingdom of England and all our 
rdom of Ireland, to be held as a fief of the holy see with the pay- 
at of 1,000 marks, and the customary Peter’s pence. We reserve to 
selves, and to our heirs, the royal rights in the administration of 
stice. And we declare this deed irrevocable ; and if any of our succes- 
rs shall attempt to annul our act, we declare him thereby to have for- 
ited his crown.” 


, The next day afterward, swearing upon the Gospels, King John 
le the following oath of feality as the vassal of the pope: — 


«T, John, by the grace of God, king of England and lord of Ireland, 
n this day forth and forever, will be faithful to God and the ever- 
Peter, and to the Church of Rome, and to my lord the pope 


Innocent, and to his Catholic successors. I will not be accessory, in 


‘or word, by consent or counsel, to their loss of life, of limb, or of free- 
. Iwill save them harmless from any wrong of which I may know; 

ill avert all in my power; I will warn them by myself or by trusty 
rs, of any evil intended against them. I will keep profoundly 

l communications with which they may intrust me by letter or by . 

Į will aid in the maintenance and defense of the patrimony 


in the name of the pope briefly and peremptorily forbade him from 
ding to further hostilities against John, who had now made his 
with the Church.” In a rage, Philip demanded: “ Have I at the 

: sixty thousand pounds assembled at the summons, at the entreaty, 
le pope one of the noblest armaments which has ever met under a 
France? Is all the chivalry of France, in arms around their sov- 
to be dismissed like hired menials when there is no more use for 
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their services?” But Philip’s rage was vain, and his protests were 
fruitless. 


24. In England there followed the action of the nobles in requiring 
of John the great charter. And the chief in this great transaction, was 
that Stephen Langton whom Innocent III had by such immense effort, 
just now succeeded in installing in the archbishopric of Canterbury, 


as primate of all England. When the news of the granting of Magna 
Charta reached Innocent, he exclaimed : — 


_ “What! Have the barons of England presumed to dethrone a 
king who has taken the cross, and placed himself under the protection 
of the apostolic see? Do they transfer to others the patrimony of the 


Church of Rome? By Saint Peter, we can not leave such a crime 
unpunished.” 


25. He immediately issued a bull, in which he attributed the action of 
the barons to the inspiration of the devil, and expressed himself as as- 
tonished that they had not brought their grievances before his tribunal, 
and there sought redress; and continues: — 


“ Vassals, they have conspired against their lord — knights against 
their king: they have assailed his lands, seized his capital city, which 
has been surrendered to them by treason. Under their violence, and 
under fears which might shake the firmest man, he has entered into a 
treaty with the barons; a treaty not only base and ignominious, but 
unlawful and unjust; in flagrant violation and diminution of his rights 
and honor. Wherefore, as the Lord has said by the mouth of His prophet, 
— ‘I have set thee above the nations, and above the kingdoms, to pluck 
up and to destroy, to build up and to plant;’ and by the mouth of 
another prophet,— ‘break the leagues of ungodliness, and loose the 
heavy burthens;” we can no longer pass over in silence such audacious 
wickedness, committed in contempt of the apostolic see, in infringement 
of the rights of the king, to the disgrace of the kingdom of England, 
to the great peril of the crusade. We theréfore, with the advice of our 
brethren, altogether reprove and condemn this charter, prohibiting the 
king, under pain of anathema, from observing it, the barons from ex- 
acting its observation ; we declare the said charter, with all its obligations 
and guarantees, absolutely null and void.” 


26. “The bull of excommunication against the barons followed 
rapidly the abrogation of the charter. It was addressed to Peter, 
bishop of Winchester, the abbot of Reading, and the papal envoy. It 
expressed the utmost. astonishment and wrath, that Stephen, archbishop 


INNOCENT’s WAR IN GERMANY. 


of Canterbury, and his suffragans, had shown such want of respect to the 

= papal mandate and of fidelity to their king; that they had rendered him 
_ to aid against the disturbers of the peace; that they had been privy to, 
_ if not actively engaged in, the rebellious league. ‘Is it thus that these 
_ prelates defend the patrimony of Rome; thus that they protect those 
Who haye taken up the cross? Worse than the Saracens, they would drive 
from his realm a king in whom is the best hope of the deliverance of the 


ly Land.’ All disturbers of the king and of the realm are declared 
be in the bonds of excommunication; the primate and his suffragans 
' solemnly enjoined to publish this excommunication in all the 
churches of the realm, every Sunday and festival, with the sound of 


bells, until the barons shall have made their absolute submission to the 
iy king. Every prelate who disobeys these orders is suspended from his 

functions.” — Milman. 
_ 2%. When this excommunication was presented to Archbishop Lang- 


ton, by Pandulph, the legate, he positively refused to publish it. He 
Claimed that it could have been only by false representations, that the 
pope could be brought to issue it. He therefore demanded a delay, till 


T ihe matter could be fairly set before the pope. But no delay was 
m allowed. “The papal delegates declared the primate suspended from 
Ñ n his office,” and themselves published the excommunication. Archbishop 

i Langton, as a Roman cardinal, attended a great council held by Inno- 

Sent, in November, 1215, and there his suspension, which had been 


declared, by the legate in England, “ was solemnly ratified by pope and 
Council, and even when it was subsequently relaxed, it was on the condi- 
tion that he should not return to England. Stephen Langton remained 


_ at Rome, though not in custody, yet no less a prisoner.” 1° 


28. During all this time of Innocent’s contest with Philip of France 
John of England, he was also conducting a war in Germany. In 
Y had died the emperor, Henry V, leaving an infant son, Frederick 
‘ici y, as his only heir. In 1198 this child’s mother died, having 
ler will chosen Innocent III as the guardian of the child. The pope 
pted the guardianship, as: he said, “ not only in word, but in deed.” 


The nobles of Germany assembled in a diet, and elected as king of Ger- 
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elected Otto, the second son of Henry the Lion of Saxony. Philip was 
under the ban of the Church, and when Otto was elected in opposition, 
since he owed his election to a few prominent churchmen, he was de- 
clared “champion of the Church.” By both Philip and Otto, appeal 
was made to Innocent III, and, as a consequence, “ten years of strife 
and civil war in Germany are to be traced, if not to the direct instiga- 
tion, to the inflexible obstinacy of Pope Innocent ITI.” — Milman." 

29. First of all. Innocent made this appeal the occasion of exalting 
the papacy. He entered into a long argumentative analysis of the 
claims of the child-heir of Henry V, of Philip, and of Otto, all of which 
he issued as a bull, which opened thus: — i 

“Tt belongs to the apostolic see to pass judgment on the election of 
the emperor, both in the first and last resort: in the first, because by her 
aid and on her account the empire was transplanted from Constantino- 
ple; by her as the sole authority for this transplatiting, on her behalf 
and for her better protection: in the last resort, because the emperor 
receives the final confirmation of his dignity from the pope; is conse- 
erated, crowned, invested in the imperial dignity by him. That which 
must be sought, is the lawful, the right, the expedient.” 

30. He admitted that the child-heir had been lawfully recognized: 
that the princes of the empire had twice given their oath to him; 
but yet Innocent rejected the child’s claims, because he was a child of 
only two years old, and because, “ Woe unto the realm, saith the Scrip- 
ture, whose king is a child.” He argued that the child Frederick, in 
riper years, could never justly reproach the see of Rome with having 
robbed him of his empire, because it was the child’s own uncle, Philip, 
who had deprived him of the crown, by accepting the election to the 
imperial office ! | 

31. Yet, neither did Innocent allow the crown to Philip, who, in his 
argument, he makes responsible for the pope’s denial of the crown to 
the child Frederick, whose guardian the pope himself was. Of Philip’s 
election he also admits: “ Neither can any objection be raised against 
the legality of the election of Philip. It.rests upon the gravity, the dig- 
nity, the number, of those who chose him. It may appear vindictive, 
and therefore unbecoming in us, because his father and his brother have 
been persecutors of the Church, to visit their sins on him. He is 

1 Id., book ix, chap. ii, par. 4. 
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mighty, too, in territory, in wealth, in people; is it not to swim against 


the stream to provoke the enmity of the powerful against the Church, we 


0, if we favored Philip, might enjoy that peace which it is our duty 


32. The reasons why Innocent considers it right, against right, to 

lare against Philip, are that he had been excommunicated by Inno- 

ts predecessors; because his fathers, the emperors, had made war 

h his predecessors, the popes; because Philip himself had claimed 

i that the pope also claimed, and “if while his power was yet 

ye, he so persecuted the holy Church, what would he do if em- 

or? It behooves us to oppose him before he has reached his full 

g That the sins of the father are visited upon the sons, we 

w from Holy Writ, we know from many examples, Saul, Jeroboam, 

asha.” A further reason is that Philip had sworn fealty to the child 

erick, and was therefore guilty of perjury in accepting the impe- 

1 office himself. It is true that Innocent had declared that oath null 

| void; yet he claimed that, though the oath was null and void, 

ilip was not released from the oath except by the special absolution 

of the pope. This, because “the Israelites, when they would be re- 

leased from their oath concerning Gibeon, first consulted the Lord: 

so should he first have consulted us, who can alone absolve from 
Paty 

_ 33. “Now, as to Otto. It may seem not just to favor his cause 

ecause he was chosen but by a minority; not becoming, because it may 

| that the apostolic chair acts not so much from good will toward 

n as from hatred of the others; not expedient because he is less 

erfu . But as the Lord abases the proud, and lifts up the humble, 

è raised David to the throne, so it is just, befitting, expedient, that 

Ow our favor upon Otto. Long enough have we delayed, and 

for unity by our letters and our envoys; it beseems us no longer 

ear as if we were waiting the issue of events, as if like Peter we 

roi’ denying the truth which is Christ; we must therefore publicly 

2 ourselves for Otto, himself devoted to the Church, of a race 

d to the Church, by his mother’s side from the royal house of 

> id, by his father from the duke of Saxony, all, especially his 

or, the emperor Lothair, the loyal sons of the Church; him, there- 
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fore, we proclaim, acknowledge, as king; him then we summon to take 
on himself the imperial crown.” 

34. The party of Philip, “the largest and most powerful part of 
the empire,” refused to believe that this really came from the pope. 
They insisted that it must have been the sole production of the papal 
legate. They therefore wrote immediately to the pope thus: — 


“Who has ever heard of such presumption? What proof can be 
adduced for pretensions, of which history, authentic documents, and 
even fable itself is silent? Where have ye read, ye popes! where have 
ye heard, ye cardinals! that your predecessors or your legates have 
dared to mingle themselves up with the election of a king of the Romans, 
either as electors or as judges? The election of the pope indeed required 
the assent of the emperor, till Henry I in his generosity removed that 
limitation. How dares his Holiness, the pope, to stretch forth his hand 
to seize that which belongs not to him? There is no higher council 
in a contested election for the empire, than the princes of the empire. 
Jesus Christ has separated spiritual from temporal affairs. He who 
serves God should not mingle in worldly matters; he who aims at 
worldly power is unworthy of spiritual supremacy. Punish, therefore, 
most holy father, the bishop of Palestrina for his presumption, acknowl- 
edge Philip whom we have chosen, and, as it is your duty, prepare 
to crown him.” ** j 


35. Innocent answered, declaring that it was not his intention to 
interfere with the rights of the electors, but it was his right, his duty, 
to examine and to prove the fitness of him whom he had solemnly to 
consecrate and to crown. 

36. Two years already had Germany been war-swept; and for eight 
years longer, with only “short intervals of truce, Germany was aban- 
doned to all the horrors of civil war. The repeated protestations of 
Innocent, that he was not the cause of these fatal discords, betray the 
fact that he was accused of the guilt; and that he had to wrestle with 
his own conscience to acquit himself of the charge. It was not a wat 
of decisive battles, but of marauding, desolation, havoc, plunder, wast- 
ing of harvests, ravaging open and defenseless countries; war waged 
by prelate against prelate, by prince against prince; wild Bohemians 
and bandit soldiers of every race were roving through every province. 
Throughout the land there was no law: the high roads were impassable 


18 Id., pars. 15-19. 
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Cologne down the Rhine, from Ratisbon down the Danube; nothing 
was spared, nothing sacred, church or cloister. Some monasteries were 


x7. June 22, 1208, Philip was assassinated, in satisfaction of the 

vate vengeance of “one of the fiercest and most lawless chieftains 
ose lawless times.” ‘This left Otto undisputed emperor. To the 
legates in Germany he made oath as follows: — 


I promise to honor and obey Pope Innocent as my predecessors 
honored and obeyed his. The elections of bishops shall be free, 
the vacant sees shall be filled by such as have been elected by the 
ble chapter or by a majority. Appeals to Rome shall be made freely, 
freely pursued. I promise to suppress and abolish the abuse that 
obtained of seizing the effects of deceased bishops and the reve- 


E vacant sees. I promise to extirpate all heresies, to restore to 
the Roman Church all her possessions, whether granted to her by my 


ors or by others, particularly the march of Ancona, the duke- 


dom of Spoleto, and the territories of the countess Matilda, and invio- 
lately to maintain all the rights and privileges enjoyed by the apostolic 
Se in the kingdom of Sicily.” *° 


_ 38. In the autumn of the same year, Otto went to Italy to receive 


_ the imperial crown. “ The pope and his emperor met at Viterbo; they 
- embraced, they wept tears of joy in remembrance of their common trials, 


Otto almost resented the suspicion of his loyalty; and 
nt, in his blind confidence, abandoned his demand.” October 24, 


Otto IV was crowned emperor, with great magnificence, in St. Peter’s, 


y Innocent III. Yet this was no sooner done than they were at 

points. The lands which Innocent hoped would be restored 

0 to the Church, the mere asking for which Otto had pretended 

mt as an unjust suspicion of his loyalty to the Church,— these 

as far removed from the hopes of the Church as ever before. 
aes, i foe of the Popes,” Innocent IIT. 
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“ After all his labor, after all his hazards, after all his sacrifices, after 
all his perils, even his humiliations, Innocent had raised up to himself 
a more formidable antagonist, a more bitter foe, than even the proudest 
and most ambitious of the Hohenstaufen.” 

39. Otto spent nearly three years in Italy. The child Frederick 
was now seventeen, and the party of Philip, in Germany, and many 
of the nobles of Italy, invited him to become emperor. Otto, hearing 
of this, hurried to Germany. March, 1212, Frederick came to Rome, 
where “he was welcomed by the pope, the cardinals, and the Sen- 
ate; and received from Pope Innocent counsel, sanction, and some 
pecuniary aid for his enterprise.” From Rome Frederick passed on to 
Germany, arriving at Constance, which ‘shut its gates against Otto, 
and declared for Frederick. Germany all along the Rhine also declared 
for him; and December 2, he was chosen emperor, at Frankfort. The 
battle of Bouvines, May 27, 1214, so weakened Otto’s forces as to destroy 
all hopes of success against Frederick, with whom Philip Augustus 
was now allied; and, in 1215, he practically retired to the home of his 
youth, where he died, July 25, 1217. But, already, May 19, 1217, 
young Frederick had been regularly crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, with 
the silver crown of Germany. 

40. Innocent III also stirred up a crusade — the fourth — against 
the Mohammedans, which, indeed, had unexpected and remarkable con- 
sequences. It was a crusade by sea; and was raised and sent forth 
under the auspices of Innocent, and the doge of Venice. It was @ 
crusade intended for the recovery of the Holy Land from the successors 
of Saladin. But, instead of going to Jerusalem, they attacked Con- 
stantinople, which they took by storm, April 13, 1204. And, though 
Constantinople was a “ Christian city,” yet it fared only less ill than 
had Turkish Jerusalem when it fell into the hands of the first cru- 
saders. Even Innocent III lamented the barbarous proceedings of the 
crusaders. He exclaimed: “How shall the Greek Church return to 
ecclesiastical unity and to respect for the apostolic see, when they have 
beheld in the Latins only examples of wickedness and works of dark- 
ness, for which they might well abhor them worse than dogs? Those 
who were believed not to seek their own, but the things of Christ Jesus, 
steeping those swords which they ought to have wielded against the 


CRUSADERS CAPTURE CONSTANTINOPLE. 


in, in Christian blood, spared neither religion, nor age, nor sex; 
xy were practicing fornications, incests, adulteries, in the sight of 


T ; abandoning matrons and virgins dedicated to God to the lewdness 
Nor were they satisfied with seizing the wealth of the 


s to the treasuries of the churches — what is more heinous! the 
7 consecrated vessels; tearing the tablets of silver from the very 
rs, breaking in pieces the sacred things, carrying off crosses and 


prized table of oblation was broken in pieces; the sacred chalices 
turned into drinking cups; the gold fringe was ripped off the 


off the spoil. A prostitute mounted the patriarch’s throne, and 
, with indecent gestures, a ribald song. The tombs of the emperors 
were rifled, and the Byzantines saw, at once with amazement and 
mguish, the corpse of Justinian — which even decay and putrefaction 
had for six centuries spared in his tomb — exposed to the violation of 
atrocious proceedings that the relics were to be brought into a common 
ck, and equitably divided among the conquerors! But each ecclesi- 
“seized in secret whatever he could.”— Draper.** Fire was also 
d to these other terrors of Innocent’s crusaders. “On the night 
e assault more houses were burned than could be found in any 

of the largest cities in France.” 
Although Innocent could recount the barbarities of his cru- 
ts, he did not hesitate a day to reap all the benefit from this con- 
of the Eastern Empire. He immediately took under his protection, 
ie, the new order of things in the capital and the empire of the 
‘The bishop of Rome at last appointed the bishop of Constan- 
. The acknowledgment of papal supremacy was complete. Rome 
fenice divided between them the ill-gotten gains of their undertak- 
Yet, beyond all these things, Innocent IIT stands pre-eminent 


a History of the Intellectual Development of Europe,” Vol. ii, chap. ii, par. 43. 
Id., par. 44. 
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as the great persecutor. The crusading spirit, in its fanaticism and say- 
agery, he turned against the “heretics,” especially the Albigenses; he 
was the founder of the Inquisition. His exploits in these things, how- 
ever, will have to be deferred to another chapter. 

43. By the ministry of Innocent III all Christendom — not only 
all Europe, but Constantinople, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, even the 
whole East — had been brought into subjection to the papacy. Every 
ruler, every power of the recognized world, excepting only the Moham- 
medan, was subject to the papacy. And this triumph was crowned — 
this, too, by Innocent III — with the calling of “the Parliament of 
Christendom, the twelfth general council.” The council assembled 
Nov. 1, 1215, and Innocent’s boundless “ambition was gratified in 
opening and presiding over the most august assemblage that Latin 
Christianity had ever seen. The Frankish occupation of Constantinople 
gave opportunity for the reunion, nominal at least, of the Eastern and 
the Western churches, and patriarchs of Constantinople and Jerusalem 
were there in humble obedience to St. Peter. All that was foremost 
in Church and State had come, in person or by representative. Every 
monarch had his ambassador there, to see that his interests suffered 
no detriment from a body, which, acting under the direct inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, and under the principle that temporal concerns 
were wholly subordinate to spiritual, might have little respect for the 
rights of sovereigns. The most learned theologians and doctors were 
at hand to give counsel as to points of faith and intricate questions 
of canon law. The princes of the Church were present in numbers 
wholly unprecedented. Besides patriarchs, there were seventy-one pri- 
mates and metropolitans, four hundred and twelve bishops, more than 
eight hundred abbots and priors, and the countless delegates of those 
prelates who were unable to attend in person.”— Lea.”* 

44. The claims of the papacy which had been lifted to such a pro- 
digious height by Innocent III, was at that height maintained by his 
successors. Through all the years that followed the reign of Innocent 
III there was almost constant war between the successive popes and 
the emperor Frederick II, until the death of Frederick in 1250. In 


23" History of the Inquisition,” Vol. i, p. 181. 


PRODIGIOUS CLAIMS OF INNOCENT IV. 


INNOCENT IV, JUNE 24, 1243, To DEC. 7, 1254, 


o en and a menace that he would tread in the footsteps of Inno- 
II.” While he was only Cardinal Fiesco, he had been a personal 
, and even a partisan, of Frederick II, in his contest with the 


increasing encroachment of the papacy. When the Cardinal Fiesco 


was elected pope, Frederick was congratulated that his good friend was 


Oe aS 


ow pope. But Frederick understood the papacy better than did those 


wh thus congratulated him; and, ia his reply, he pierced to the heart 


e very genius of the papacy: “In the cardinal I have lost my best 

l; in the pope I shall find my worst enemy.” 
45. This observation of Frederick’s not only expressed a general 
uth of the whole papacy, but he found it abundantly true in his own 
erience. In 1245 the new pope excommunicated Frederick. Fred- 
ck defied him, and appealed to Christendom. Against Frederick’s 
lance and appeal, Innocent IV set forth anew the claims of the 
a , carrying them yet higher than ever. Hitherto the popes had 
iced only to Constantine their title to temporal and imperial power ; 
at now, by Innocent IV, it is carried even to Christ himself. In 
‘to Frederick II, Innocent IV wrote to Christendom as follows :— 


‘When the sick man who has scorned milder remedies is subjected 
e knife and the cautery, he complains of the cruelty of the physi- 
lan: when the evil-doer, who has despised all warning is at length pun- 
, he arraigns his judge. But the physician only looks to the welfare | 
‘sick man, the judge regards the crime, not the person of the 
nal. The emperor doubts and denies that all things and all men 
subject to the see of Rome. As if we who are to judge angels are 
to give sentence on all earthly things. In the Old Testament 
ts dethroned unworthy kings; how much more is the vicar of 
justified in proceeding against him who, expelled from the Church 
heretic, is already the portion of hell! Ignorant persons aver that 
stantine first gave temporal power to the see of Rome; it was already 
ed by Christ himself, the true king and priest, as inalienable 

its nature and absolutely unconditional. Christ founded not only 
tifical but a royal sovereignty, and committed to Peter the rule 
of an earthly and a heavenly kingdom, as is indicated and visibly 
d by the plurality of the keys. ‘The power of the sword is in the 
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Church and derived from the Church;’ she gives it to the emperor at 
his coronation, that he may use it lawfully and in her defense; she 
has the right to say, ‘Put up thy sword into its sheath.’ He strives 
to awaken the jealousy of other temporal kings, as if the relation of 
their kingdoms to the pope were the same as those of the electoral 
kingdom of Germany and the kingdom of Naples. The latter is a papal 
fief; the former inseparable from the empire, which the pope trans- 
ferred as a fief from the East to the West. To the pope belongs the 
coronation of the emperor, who is thereby bound by the consent of 
ancient and modern times to allegiance and subjection.” 24 


46. From the high point thus reached by Innocent IV, it was but 
a single step to the pinnacle of papal claim as respects temporal power. 
This step was taken, the pinnacle was reached, the absolute unity of 
Church and State was attained, by — 


BONIFACE VIII, DEC. 24, 1294, To oct. 11, 1303. 


“ As Gregory VII appears the most usurping of mankind till we read 
the history of Innocent III, so Innocent III is thrown into the shade 
by the superior audacity of Boniface VIII.”— Hallam.” 

47. In 1300 there was a papal jubilee. Boniface issued a bull 
“ granting a full remission of all sins ” to such as should, “in the pres- 
ent year, or in any other hundredth year,” visit the tombs of St. Peter 
and St. Paul in Rome. This brought to Rome an immense crowd of 
people: at times as many as two hundred thousand strangers at once. 
Early in that year also came the ambassadors of an emperor-elect. 
Boniface declared to them that the election of their master was null, 
and that he did not recognize him as either king of the Romans or as 
emperor. Then, on a great day of the jubilee, Boniface himself appeared 
in the sight of the multitude, clothed in a cuirass, with a helmet on his 
head, and a sword in his hand held aloft, and exclaimed : — 

- here is no other Cesar, nor king, nor emperor, than I, the sov- 

ereign pontiff and successor of the apostles.” 

48. And when, afterward, he did recognize as emperor the one who 
had been elected, he would do so only upon the exaction of the following 
declaration from the emperor-elect : — 


% Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. v, book x, chap. V, par. Zi. 
25 ** Middle Ages,” or chap. vii, par 27 from end, 


if 
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© T recognize the empire to have been transferred by the holy see 
m the Greeks to the Germans, in the person of Charlemagne; that 
‘right of choosing the king of the Romans has been delegated by 

> pope to certain ecclesiastical or secular princes; and, finally, that 
sovereigns receive from the chiefs of the Church the power of the 


m sanctum, in which Pope Boniface VIII, ex cathedra, declared : — 


“There are two swords, the spiritual and the temporal: our Lord 
id not of these two swords, ‘ It is too much,’ but, ‘it is enough.’ Both 
in the power of the Church: the one the spiritual, to be used by 
‘Church, the other the material, for the Church: the former that of 
iests, the latter that of kings and soldiers, to be wielded at the com- 
and and by the sufferance of the priest. One sword must be under the 


_ other, the temporal under the spiritual. . . . The spiritual instituted 
_ the temporal power, and judges whether that power is well exercised. It 
has been set over the nations and over the kingdoms to root up and pull 


If the temporal power errs, it is judged by the spiritual. To 


_ deny this, is to assert, with the heretical Manicheans, two coequal prin- 

_ ciples. We therefore assert, define, and pronounce that it is NECESSARY 

C TO SALVATION to believe that every human being is subject to the pon- 
| if of Rome.” ** 


_ 50. “ Another bull pronounces all persons of whatever rank obliged 


a to appear when personally cited before the audience or apostolical tribu- 
hal at Rome; ‘ since such is our pleasure, who, by divine permission, rule 


the world.’ ” 28 
4 a fa 


UG 


| ie 01. It is perfectly fitting that this height of papal arrogance should 
have been reached in Boniface VIII, for “of all the Roman pontiffs, 
ce has left the darkest name for craft, arrogance, ambition, even 


, and justly, as the pontiff of the loftiest spiritual pretensions, pre- 
ms which, in their language at least, might have appalled Hilde- 
or Innocent III, but almost all contemporary history as well as 
J: from the sublime verse of Dante to the vulgar but vigorous rhap- 
s of Jacopone da Todi, are full of those striking and unforgotten 
les of haughtiness and rapacity . . . which, either by adherence to 


De Oormenin’s “ History of the Popes,” Boniface VIII. 
Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. vi, book xi, chap. ix, par. 37. 
Id., par. 24 from end. 
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principles grown unpopular, or by his own arrogance and violence, he had 
raised in great part of Christendom. Boniface was hardly dead when y $ 

the epitaph, which no time can erase, from the impression of which the o i CHAPTER XVIII 
most candid mind strives with difficulty to emancipate itself, was pro- A i 
claimed to the unprotesting Christian world: ‘ He came in like a fox, he 
ruled like a lion, he died like a dog? ” ?? 


THE PAPAL EMPIRE. 


29 Id., chap. vii, par. 1 


; to ie will. This power she had now gained. By it her domin- 
er man had become complete. Particular acts of individual popes 
re often contested ; but the legitimacy and power of her empire there 

Was none to dispute. 
a 2. Therefore the proper inquiry next to be made is, How did the 
papacy use her power? The answer to this question is as full, direct, and 
explicit as any one can reasonably ask. This answer is given more fully, 
yet more briefly, in Lea’s “ History of the Inquisition ” than in any 
T single work. This history of the Inquisition is the latest that 
been written: published in 1888; its evidences are unquestionable ; 
le its opinions are so favorable to the papacy as to be almost, if not 
er, an apology for her. For these reasons, it will here be largely 
1 We have seen how the papacy treated the Mohammedans and 
We have seen how she treated the people of the Greek 
We have seen how she treated those of her own who were 
pe s, kings, and nobles. How did she treat the common people and 
bi r of her own acknowledged people — those who were heart, soul, 

D! dy her own? 
. & As the twelfth century drew to a close, the Church was approach- 
p ga crisis in its career. The vicissitudes of a hundred and fifty years, 
skillfully improved, had rendered it the mistress of Christendom. . . . 
ul and conscience” the “empire” of “priests was complete. 
Christian could hope for salvation who was not in all things an 
mt son of the Church, and who was not ready to take up arms in 


| quotations in this chapter not otherwise credited, are from Lea’s “History 


a 


a 
— 


Ii 
{| 
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its defense.. . The ancient independence of the episcopate was no 
more. Step Ly step the supremacy of the Roman sée had been asserted 
and enforced, until it enjoyed the universal jurisdiction which enabled it 
to bend to its wishes every prelate, under the naked alternative of submis- 
sion or expulsion. The papal mandate, just or unjust, reasonable or 
unreasonable, was to be received and implicitly obeyed, for there was no 
appeal from the representative of St. Peter. In a narrower sphere, and 
subject to the pope, the bishop held an authority which, at least in theory, 
was equally absolute; while the humbler minister of the altar was the 
instrument by which the decrees of pope and bishop were enforced among 
the people; for the destiny of all men lay in the hands which could 
administer or withhold the sacraments essential to salvation. 

4. “ Besides supervision over matters of faith and discipline, of mar- 
riage, of inheritance, and of usury, which belonged to them by general, 
consent, there were comparatively few questions between man and man 
which could not be made to include some case of conscience involving the 
interpellation of spiritual interference, especially when agreements were 
customarily confirmed with the sanction of the oath; and the cure of souls 
implied a perpetual inquest over the aberrations, positive or possible, of 
every member of the flock. It would be difficult to set bounds to the intru- 
sion upon the concerns of every man which was thus rendered possible, or 
to the influence thence derivable. Not only did the humblest priest wield 
a supernatural power which marked him as one elevated above the com- 
mon level of humanity, but his person and possessions were alike invio- 
lable. No matter what crimes he might commit, secular justice could not 
take cognizance of them, and secular officials could not arrest him. He 
was amenable only to the tribunals of his own order, which were debarred 
from inflicting punishments involving the effusion of blood, and from 
whose decisions an appeal to the supreme jurisdiction of distant Rome 
conferred too often virtual immunity.” 

5. In England conditions were not any worse than on the Con- 
tinent, if they were so bad, and there “crimes of the deepest dye, mur 
ders, robberies, adulteries rapes, were daily committed with impunity 
by the ecclesiastics. It had been found, for instance, on inquiry, that no 
less than a hundred murders had since the king’s [Henry IT] accession 
[1154-1163], been perpetrated by men of that profession, who had never 
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been called to account for these offenses; and holy orders were become 
a full protection for all enormities.” 
= 6. It was held by the Church that “ spiritual penalties alone could be 


inflicted ” in cases of offenses of the clergy. When a cleric had ruined 


| a gentleman’s daughter, and to protect himself had murdered her 
father, and King Henry II required that “ the clerk should be delivered 
“up and receive condign punishment from the magistrate, Becket insisted 


the privileges of the Church; confined the criminal in the bishop’s 


prison, lest he should be seized by the king’s officers; maintained that no 


eater punishment could be inflicted on him than degradation; and 
ien the king demanded that immediately after he was degraded he 
d be tried by the civil power, the primate asserted that it was 


3? 
. 


‘same privilege protected ecclesiastical property, conferred on the Church 


valley 


= by the piety of successive generations, and covering no small portion of 


the most fertile lands of Europe. Moreover, the seignoral rights attach- 
ing to those lands often carried extensive temporal jurisdiction, which 
Save to their ghostly possessors the power over life and limb enjoyed by 


i B feudal lords. 


_ 7%. “The Church militant was thus an army encamped on the soil of 


ay Christendom, with its outposts everywhere, subject to the most efficient 


_ discipline, animated with a common purpose, every soldier panoplied 
with inviolability and armed with the tremendous weapons which slew 
the soul. There was little that could not be dared or done by the com- 
mander of such a force, whose orders were listened to as oracles of God, 
from Portugal to Palestine and from Sicily to Iceland. ‘ Princes, says 


f An of Salisbury, ‘derive their power from the Church, and are serv- 
nis of the priesthood.’ ‘The least of the priestly order is worthier 
lan any king,’ exclaims Honorius of Autun; ‘ prince and people are 


i subjected to the clergy, which shines superior as the sun to the moon.’ 


i a cing himself to be the vicar of Christ, the Christ of the Lord, the 


nt III used a more spiritual metaphor when he declared that the 
Y power was as superior to the secular as the soul of man was to 
body; and he summed up his estimate of his own position by pro- 


_ Sod of Pharaoh, placed midway between God and man, this side of God 


his 


“History of England,” chap. viii, par. 2. 
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but beyond man, less than God but greater than man, who judges all, 
and is judged by none. That he was supreme over all the earth — over 
pagans and infidels as well as over Christians — was legally proved and 
universally taught by the medieval doctors. 

8. “ Yet, in achieving this supremacy, much had been of necessity 
sacrificed. The Christian virtues of humility and charity and self- 
abnegation had virtually disappeared in the contest which left the spirit- 
ual power dominant over the temporal. The affection of the populations 
was no longer attracted by the graces and loveliness of Christianity; 
submission was purchased by the promise of salvation, to be acquired by 
faith and obedience, or was extorted by the threat of perdition, or by 
the sharper terrors of earthly persecution. If the Church, by sundering 
itself completely from the laity, had acquired the services of a militia 
devoted wholly to itself, it had thereby created an antagonism between 
itself and the people. 

9. “ Practically, the whole body of Christians no longer constituted 
the Church; that body was divided into two essentially distinct classes, 
the shepherds and the sheep; and the lambs were often apt to think, not 
unreasonably, that they were tended only to be shorn. The worldly 
prizes offered to ambition by an ecclesiastical career drew into the ranks 
of the Church able men, it is true, but men whose object was worldly 
ambition rather than spiritual development. The immunities and privi- 
leges of the Church, and the enlargement of its temporal acquisitions 
were objects held more at heart than the salvation of souls, and its high 
places were filled, for the most part, with men whom worldliness was 
more conspicuous than the humbler virtues. 

10. “While angels would have been required to exercise becomingly 
the tremendous powers claimed and acquired by the Church, the methods 
by which clerical preferment and promotion were secured were such as to 
favor the unscrupulous rather than the deserving. To understand fully 
the causes which drove so many thousands into schism and heresy, lead- 
ing to wars and persecutions, and the establishment of the Inquisition, it 
is necessary to cast a glance at the character of the men who represented 
the Church before the people, and at the use which they made, for good 
cr for evil, of the absolute spiritual despotism which had become estab- 
lished. In wise and devout hands it might elevate incalculably the 
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‘Moral and material standards of European civilization; in the hands of 

the selfish and depraved it could become the instrument of minute and 

all-pervading oppression, driving whole nations to despair. 

11. “ As regards the methods of election to the episcopate there can 

‘not be said at this period to have been any settled and invariable rule. 

‘The ancient form of election by the clergy, with the acquiescence of the 
ople of the diocese, was still preserved in theory, but in practice the 
ectoral body consisted of the cathedral canons; while the confirmation 
; uired of the king, or semi-independent feudal noble, and of the pope, 
a time of unsettled institutions, frequently rendered the election an 
npty form, in which the royal or papal power might prevail, accord- 
to the tendencies of time and place. The constantly increasing 
ppeals to Rome, as to the tribunal of last resort, by disappointed aspir- 


growing influence, which, in many cases, amounted almost to the power 

ORE of appointment ; and Innocent II, at the Lateran Council of 1139, 

GS _ applied the feudal system to the Church by declaring that all ecclesias- 
_ tical dignities were received and held of the popes like fiefs. 


_ 12. “Whatever rules, however, might be laid down, they could not 


| Operate in rendering the elect better than the electors. The stream will 


Mot rise above its source, and a corrupt electing or appointing power is 
Not apt to be restrained from the selection of fitting representatives of 
itself by methods, however ingeniously devised, which have not the 
inherent ability of self-enforcement. The oath which cardinals were 
obliged to take on entering a conclave —‘I call God to witness that I 


choose him whom I judge according to God ought to be chosen °— was 


0 riously inefficacious in securing the election of pontiffs fitted to serve 
the vicegerents of God ; and so, from the humblest parish priest to the 
test prelate, all grades of the hierarchy were likely to be filled by 
orldly, ambitious, self-seeking, and licentious men, The material to 


sting friends of the Church had to content themselves when the 
Worthless was successful. St. Peter Damiani, in asking Gregory 
the confirmation of a bishop-elect of Fossombrone, admits that he is 
fit, and that he ought to undergo penance before undertaking the 
bate, but yet there is nothing better to be done, for in the whole 
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diocese there was not a single ecclesiastic worthy of the office; all were 
selfishly ambitious, too eager for preferment to think of rendering them- 
selves worthy of it, inflamed with desire for power, but utterly careless 
as to its duties. 

13. “ Under these circumstances simony, with all its attendant evils, 
was almost universal, and those evils made themselves everywhere felt 
on the character both of electors and elected. In the fruitless war waged 
by Gregory VII and his successors against this all-pervading vice, the 
number of bishops assailed is the surest index of the means which had 
been found successful, and of the men who thus were enabled to repre- 
sent the apostles. As Innocent III declared, it was a disease of the 
Church immedicable by either soothing remedies or fire; and Peter Can- 
tor, who died in the odor of sanctity, relates with approval the story of 
a Cardinal Martin, who, on officiating in the Christmas solemnities at 
the Roman court, rejected a gift of twenty pounds sent him by the papal 
chancellor, for the reason that it was notoriously the product of rapme 
and simony. 

14. “ It was related as a supreme instance of the virtue of Peter, cardi- 
nal of St. Chrysogono, formerly bishop of Meaux, that he had, in a single 
election, refused the dazzling bribe of five hundred marks of silver. 
Temporal princes were more ready to turn the power of confirmation 
to profitable account, and few imitated the example of Philip Augustus, 
who, when the abbacy of St. Denis became vacant, and the provost, the 
treasurer, and the cellarer of the abbey each sought him secretly, pec 
gave him five hundred livres for the succession, quietly went k pi 
abbey, picked out a simple monk standing in a corner, conferre fe 
dignity on him, and handed him the fifteen hundred livres. The pie $ 
of Rouen, in 1050, complains bitterly of the pernicious custom by wme 
ambitious men accumulated, by every possible means, presents where- 
with to gain the favor of the prince and his courtiers in order to 
obtain bishoprics, but it could suggest no remedy. . . - 

15. “ Under such influences it was in vain that the better ¢ 
men who occasionally appeared in the ranks of the hierarchy - - Í 
struggled to enforce respect for religion and morality. The pi 
against them was too strong, and they could do little but protest and 0 


lass of 


-aea 
an example which few were found to follow. In those days of violen 
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_ the meek and humble had little chance, and the prizes were for those who 
a could intrigue and chaffer, or whose martial tendencies offered promise 

_ that they would make the rights of their churches and vassals respected. 
es In fact, the military character of the medieval prelates is a subject 
Be i which it would be interesting to consider in more detail than space will 
here admit. The wealthy abbeys and powerful bishoprics came to be 
largely regarded as appropriate means to provide for younger sons of 
noble houses, or to increase the influence of leading families. By such 

_ methods as we have seen they passed into the hands of those whose train- 


z had been military rather than religious. The miter and cross had no 


; = More scruple than the knightly ‘pennon to be seen in the forefront of 


battle. When excommunication failed to bring to reason restless vassals 
or encroaching neighbors, there was prompt recourse to the fleshly arm, 
and the plundered peasant could not distinguish between the ravages of 


the robber baron and of the representative of Christ... . 


_ 16. “The people, on whom fell the crushing weight of these con- 


& - fliets, could only look upon the baron and priest as enemies both; and 
_ whatever might be lacking in the military ability of the spiritual war- 


riors, was compensated for by their seeking to kill the souls as well 
as the bodies of their foes. This was especially the case in Germany, 
where the prelates were princes as well as priests, and where a great 


_ Weligious house like the abbey of St. Gall was the temporal ruler of the 
pE si Cantons of St. Gall and Appenzell, until the latter threw off the yoke 
pi after a long and devastating war. The historian of the abbey chronicles 


with pride the martial virtues of successive abbots, and in speaking of 
Miric TII, who died in 1117, he remarks that, worn out with many 
battles, he at last passed away in peace. All this was in some sort a 
necessity of the incongruous union of feudal noble and Christian prelate, 
and though more marked in Germany than elsewhere, it was to be seen 
ywhere.” 
- “The impression which these worldly and turbulent men made 
their quieter contemporaries was, that pious souls believed that no 
could reach the kingdom of heaven. There was a story widely cir- 
d of Geoffroi de Péronne, prior of Clairvaux, who was elected 
of Tournay, and who was urged by St. Bernard and Eugenius III 
ept, but who cast himself on the ground, saying, ‘If you turn me, 


: 
: 
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out, I may become a vagrant monk, but a bishop never rt On his death- 
bed he promised a friend to return and report as to his condition in the 
other world, and did so as the latter was praying at the altar. He an- 
nounced that he was among the blessed, but it had been revealed to him 
by the Trinity that if he had accepted the bishopric, he would have been 
numbered with the damned. Peter of Blois, who relates this story, and 
Peter Cantor, who repeats it, both manifested their belief in it by persist- 
ently refusing bishoprics ; and not long after an ecclesiastic in Paris 
declared that he could believe all things except that any German bishop 
could be saved, because they bore the two swords, of the spirit and of 
sh. : : 
E re “ All this Cesarius of Heisterbach explains by the rarity " 2 
worthy prelates, and the superabounding multitude of wicked ones; er 
he further points out that the tribulations to which they were expos 
arose from the fact that the hand of God was not visible in their ge 
tion. Language can scarce be stronger than that employed by Louis i 
in describing the worldliness and pomp of the bishops, when he ie 
appealed to Alexander III to utilize his triumph over Frederic me 
barossa by reforming the Church. In fact, the records of the tea e 
ample testimony of the rapine and violence, the flagrant crimes e 
defiant immorality of these princes of the Church. The only tribuna j 
which they were amenable was that of Rome. It required the po ii 
desperation to cause complaints to be made there against them, an valle 
such complaints were made, the difficulty of proving charges, the i 
to which proceedings were drawn out, and the notorious venality kbr 
Roman curia, afforded virtual immunity. . . - We can readily beli t 
the assertion of a writer of the thirteenth century, that the m s 
deposing a prelate was so cumbrous that even the most wicked ha 
unishment. 

a Aan where the enormity of offenses did not call for p 
intervention, the episcopal office was prostituted in a paean pe 
of oppression and exaction which were sufficiently within the : a 
afford the sufferers no opportunity of redress. How thorough y : 
profitable nature was recognized, is shown by the case of a bishop “a 
when fallen in years, summoned together his nephews and relatives He 
they might agree among themselves as to his succession. They un! 
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upon one of their number, and conjointly borrowed the large sums requi- 


‘site to purchase the election. Unluckily the bishop-elect died before 
_ obtaining possession, and on his deathbed was heartily objurated by his 


Tuined kinsmen, who saw no means of repaying the borrowed capital 
which they had invested in the abortive episcopal partnership. As St. 
Bernard says, boys were inducted into the episcopate at an age when they 
Tejoiced rather at escaping from the ferule of their teachers than at 
acquiring rule; but, soon growing insolent, they learn to sell the altar 
‘and empty the pouches of their subjects! 
20. “In thus exploiting their office the bishops only followed the 
ple set them by the papacy, which, directly or through its agents, by 
its exactions, made itself the terror of the Christian churches. Arnold. 
Who was archbishop of Trèves from 1169 to 1183, won great credit for 


astuteness in saving his people from spoliation by papal nuncios; for 


a _ Whenever he heard of their expected arrival, he used to go to meet them, 

= and by heavy bribes induce them to bend their steps elsewhere, to the 
_ infinite relief of his own. flock. 

a ‘Alexander III that their labors for the Holy Land were seriously 

: impaired by the extortions of papal legates and nuncios, who were 

‘Rot content with the free quarters and supply of necessaries to which 


In 1160 the Templars complained to 


they were entitled, and Alexander graciously granted the Order special 


‘exemption from the abuse, except when the legate was a cardinal. 


21. “Tt was worse when the pope came himself. Clement V, after 


his consecration at Lyons, made a progress to Bordeaux, in which he and 


his retinue so effectually plundered the churches on the road that, after 


his departure from Bourges, Archbishop Gilles, in order to support life, 


s obliged to present himself daily among his canons for a share in the 
tribution of provisions; and the papal residence at the wealthy priory 
Grammont so impoverished the house that the prior resigned in 
air of being able to re-establish its affairs, and his successor was 

ged to levy a heavy tax on all the houses of the Order. i 
22. “England, after the ignominious surrender of King John, was 
Culiarly subjected to papal extortion. Rich benefices were bestowed on 
gners, who made no pretext of residence, until the annual revenue 
withdrawn from the island was computed to amount to seventy 
sand marks, or three times the income of the crown, and all resist- 
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ance was suppressed by excommunications which disturbed the whole 
kingdom. At the general Council of Lyons, held in 1245, an address was 
presented in the name of the Anglican Church, complaining of these 
oppressions in terms more energetic than respectful, but it accomplished 
nothing. Ten years later the papal legate, Rustand, made a demand in 
the name of Alexander IV for an immense subsidy — the share of the 
abbey of St. Albans was no less than six hundred marks — when Fulk, 
bishop of London, declared that he would be decapitated, and Walter of 
Worcester that he would be hanged, sooner than submit; but this resist- 
ance was broken down by the device of trumping up fictitious claims of 
debts due Italian bankers for moneys alleged to have been advanced to 
defray expenses before the Roman curia, and these claims were enforced 
by excommunication. When Robert Grosseteste of Lincoln found that 
his efforts to reform his clergy were rendered nugatory by appeals to 
Rome, where the offenders could always purchase immunity, he visited 
Innocent IV in hopes of obtaining some change for the better, and on 
utterly failing, he bluntly exclaimed to the pope, ‘Oh, money, money, 
how much thou canst effect, especially in the Roman court!’ ” 

23. “ This was by no means the only mode in which the supreme 
jurisdiction of Rome worked inestimable evil throughout Christendom. 
While the feudal courts were strictly territorial and local, and the judi- 
cial functions of the bishops were limited to their own dioceses 80 that 
every man knew to whom he was responsible in a tolerably well-settled 
system of justice, the universal jurisdiction of Rome gave ample pire 
tunity for abuses of the worst kind. The pope, as supreme judge, coul 
delegate to any one any portion of his authority, which was supron 
everywhere; and the papal chancery was not too nice in its discrimima- 
tion as to the character of the persons to whom it issued letters empower- 
ing them to exercise judicial functions and enforce them with the last 
dread sentence of excommunication — letters, indeed, which, if the papal 
chancery is not wronged, were freely sold to all able to pay for them. 
Europe was thus traversed by multitudes of men armed with these 
weapons, which they used without remorse for extortion and agree 
Bishops, too, were not backward in thus farming out their mon bei é 
jurisdictions, and, in the confusion thus arising, it was not difficult 10 
reckless adventurers to pretend to the possession of these delegated pow- 


“ 4 TERROR TO ALL.” 


rs and use them likewise for the basest purposes, no one daring to risk 
ie possible consequences of resistance. 


stice could be perpetrated and malignity gratified to the fullest 
xtent. An additional complication which not unnaturally followed was 
he fabrication and falsification of these letters. It was not easy to refer 


to distant Rome to ascertain the genuineness of a papal brief confidentl 
i pap y 


aced by its bearer, and the impunity with which powers so tre- 
ndous could be assumed was irresistibly attractive. When Innocent 
II ascended the throne, he found a factory of forged letters in full opera- 
jon in Rome, and although this was suppressed, the business was too 
fitable to be broken up by even his vigilance. To the end of his 


‘tion. Nor was this industry confined to Rome. About the same period 
- Stephen, bishop of Tournay, discovered in his episcopal city a similar 
nest of counterfeiters, who had invented an ingenious instrument for the 
brication of the papal seals. To the people, however, it mattered little 
Whether they were genuine or fictitious; the suffering was the same 
whether the papal chancery had received its fee or not. 

_ 25. “Thus the Roman curia was a terror to all who were brought in 
“contact with it. Hildebert of le Mans pictures its officials as selling jus- 
€, delaying decisions on every pretext, and, finally, oblivious when 
were exhausted. They were stone as to understanding, wood as to 
ing judgment, fire as to wrath, iron as to forgiveness, foxes in 
, bulls in pride, and Minotaurs in consuming everything. In the 
b century Robert Grosseteste boldly told Innocent IV and his cardi- 
that the curia was the source of all the vileness which rendered the 
Sthood a hissing and a reproach to Christianity, and, after another 

y and a half, those who knew it best described it as unaltered. 
“When such was the example set by the head of the Church, it 
have been a marvel had not too many bishops used all their abun- 
e Fy Opportunities for the fleecing of their flocks. Peter Cantor, an 
exceptional witness, describes them as fishers for money and not for 
with a thousand frauds to empty the pockets of the poor. They 
he says, three hooks with which to catch their prey in the depths — 
mfessor, to whom is committed the hearing of confessions and the 
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cure of souls; the dean, archdeacon, and other officials, who advance the 
interest of the prelate by fair means or foul ; and the rural provost, who is 
chosen solely with regard to his skill in squeezing the pockets of the poor 
and carrying the spoil to his master. These places were frequently 
farmed out, and the right to torture and despoil the people was sold to 
the highest bidder. The general detestation in which these gentry were 
held is illustrated by the story of an ecclesiastic who, having by an 
unlucky run of the dice lost all his money but five sols, exclaimed in 
blasphemous madness that he would give them to any one who would 
teach him how most greatly to offend God, and a bystander was adjudged 
to have won the money when he said, ‘ If you wish to offend God beyond 
all other sinners, become an episcopal official or collector.’ Formerly, 
continues Peter Cantor, there was some decent concealment in absorbing 
the property of rich and poor, ‘but now it is publicly and boldly seized 
through infinite devices and frauds and novelties of extortion. The 
officials of the prelates are not only their leeches, who suck and are 
squeezed, but are strainers- of the milk of their rapine, retaining for 
themselves the dregs of sin. 

27. “From this honest burst of indignation we see that the main 
instrument of exaction and oppression was the judicial functions of the 
episcopate. Considerable revenues, it is true, were derived from the sale 
of benefices and the exaction of fees for all official acts, and many 
prelates did not blush to derive a filthy gain from the licentiousness 
universal among a celibate clergy by exacting a tribute known as ‘ eul- 
lagium,’ on payment of which the priest was allowed to keep his concu- 
bine in peace ; but the spiritual jurisdiction was the source of the greatest 
profit to the prelate and of the greatest misery to the people. Even mM 
the temporal courts, the fines arising from litigation formed no mean 
portion of the income of the seigneurs; and in the Courts Christian, 
embracing the whole of spiritual jurisprudence and much of temporal, 
there was an ample harvest to be gathered. Thus, as Peter Cantor says, 
the most holy sacrament of matrimony, owing to the remote consan in- 
ity coming within the prohibited degrees, was made a subject of der 
to the laity by the venality with which marriages were made and unmade 


jsion 


to fill the pouches of the episcopal officials. 


28. “ Excommunication was another fruitful source of extortion. If 


UNIVERSAL WRETCHEDNESS. 


an unjust demand was resisted, the recalcitrant was excommunicated, 
d then had to pay for reconciliation in addition to the original sum. 
iny delay in obeying a summons to the Court of Officiality entailed 
mmunication with the same result of extortion. When litigation 
profitable, it was encouraged to the utmost, to the infinite wretch- 

of the people. When a priest was inducted into a benefice, it was 

us omary to exact of him an oath that he would not overlook any 
mses committed by his parishioners, but would report them to the 
wy, that the offenders might be prosecuted and fined, and that he 

not allow any quarrels to be settled amicably ; and though Alexan- 


re a boy in play accidentally killed a comrade with an arrow. 
2 father of the slayer chanced to be wealthy, and the two parents 


- Were not permitted to be reconciled gratuitously. Peter of Blois, arch- 


copal Ordinaries as vipers of iniquity transcending in malice all serpents 


and basilisks, as shepherds, not of lambs, but of wolves, and as devoting 
emselves wholly to malice and rapine. 


toward the Church was the venality of many of the episcopal courts. 


‘The character of the transactions and of the clerical lawyers who pleaded 


ore them is visible in an attempted reformation by the Council of 
ien, in 1231, requiring the counsel who practiced in these courts to 
ar that they would not steal the papers of the other side or produce 
ries or perjured testimony in support of their cases. The judges 
well fitted to preside over such a bar. They are described as extor- 
who sought by every device to filch the money of suitors to the 

st farthing, and when any fraud was too glaring for their own per- 
Mance they had subordinate officials ever ready to play into their 
tendering their occupation more base than that of a pimp with 


when the abbey of Andres quarreled with the mother-house of 
ix, and the latter assured the former that it could spend in 
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“The character of the lower orders of ecclesiastics could not be 

bly expected to be better than that of their prelates. Bene- 

s were mostly in the gift of the bishops, though, of course, advowsons 

frequently held by the laity; special rights of patronage were held 

igious bodies, and many of these latter filled vacancies in their own 

s by co-optation. Whatever was the nominating power, however, 

the result was apt to be the same. It is the universal complaint of the 

ge that benefices were openly sold, or were bestowed through favor, 

at examination into the qualifications of the appointee, or the 

test regard as to his fitness. . . . It is true that the canon law was 

ull of admirable precepts respecting the virtues and qualifications 
juisite for incumbents, but in practice they were a dead letter. 

* Alexander III was moved to indignation when he learned that 
‘bishop of Coventry was in the habit of giving churches to boys under 
years of age, but he could only order that the cures should be intrusted 
competent vicars until the nominees reached a proper age, and this 
> he himself fixed at fourteen ; while other popes charitably reduced to 


could afford; and in effect, when the ten-years’ litigation was over, 
including three appeals to Rome, Andres found itself oppressed with the 
enormous debt of fourteen hundred livres varisis, while the details of the f 
transaction show the most unblushing bribery. The Roman court set he 
the example to the rest, and its current reputation is visible in the praise A 
bestowed on Eugenius III for rebuking a prior who commenced a suit 
before him by offering a mark of gold to win his favor. 

31. “There was‘another source of oppression which had a loftier 
motive and better results, but which was none the less grinding upon the 
mass of the people. It was about this time that the fashion set in of 
building magnificent churches and abbeys; and the invention of stained 
glass and its rapid introduction show the luxury of ornamentation which 
was sought. While these structures were in some degree the expression 
of ardent faith, yet more were they the manifestation of the pride of the 
prelates who erected them, and in our admiration of these sublime relics 
of the past, in whatever reverential spirit we may view the towering 


a 


—_ 


spire, the long-arched nave, and the glorious window, we must not lose 
sight of the supreme effort which they cost — an effort which inevitably 
fell upon suffering serf and peasant. Peter Cantor assures us that 
they were built out of exactions on the poor, out of the unhallowed gains 
of usury, and out of the lies and deceits of the quaestuarii or pardoners; 
and the vast sums lavished upon them, he assures us, would be much 
better spent in redeeming captives and relieving the necessities of the 
helpless. 

32. “ It was hardly to be expected that prelates such as filled most of 
the sees of Christendom should devote themselves to the real duties of 
their position. Foremost among these duties was that of preaching the 
Word of God and instructing their flocks in faith and morals. The 
office of preacher, indeed, was especially an episcopal function ; he was 
the only man in the diocese authorized to exercise it; it formed no part 
of the duty or training of the parish priest, who could not presume to 
deliver a sermon without a special license from his superior. It need 
not surprise us, therefore, to see this portion of Christian teaching and 
devotion utterly neglected, for the turbulent and martial prelates of the 
day were too wholly engrossed in worldly cares to bestow a thought upon 
a matter for which their unfitness was complete. 


the minimum age for holding simple benefices or prebends. No 


mal check for abuses of patronage, of course, could be expected of 
a, when the curia itself was the most eager recipient of benefit from 
wrong. Its army of pimps and parasites was ever on the watch to 
n fat preferments in all the lands of Europe, and the popes were 


d 


tly writing to bishops and chapters demanding places for their 
Ja 9?) 


“A clergy recruited in such a manner and subjected to such 
ces could only, for the most part, be a curse to the people under 
piritual direction. A purchased benefice was naturally regarded 
asiness investment, to be exploited to the utmost profit, and there 
ile scruple in turning to account every device for extorting money 
darishioners, while the duties of the Christian pastorate received 
ittention.” 

“Tf the faithful Christian was thus mulcted throughout life at 
turn, the pursuit of gain was continued to his deathbed, and 
is body had a speculative value which was turned to account by the 
‘who quarreled over it. The necessity of the final sacraments for 
ior ‘gave rise to an occasional abuse by which they were refused 
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unless an illegal fee or perquisite was paid, such as the sheet on which 
the dying sinner lay, but this we may well believe was not usual. More 
profitable was the custom by which the fears of approaching judgment 
were exploited and legacies for pious uses were suggested as an appro- 
priate atonement for a life of wickedness or cruelty. It is well known how 
large a portion of the temporal possessions of the Church was procured 
in this manner, and already in the ninth century it had become a subject 
of complaint. In 811 Charlemagne, in summoning provincial councils 
throughout his empire, asks them whether that man can be truly said to 
have renounced the world who unceasingly seeks to augment his pos- 
sessions, and by promises of heaven and threats of hell persuades the 
simple and unlearned to disinherit their heirs, who are thus compelled by 
poverty to robbery and crime. 

37. “To this pregnant question the Council of Chalons, in 813, 
responded by a canon forbidding such practices, and reminding the 
clergy that the Church should succor the needy rather than despoil 
them ; that of Tours replied that it had made inquiry and could find no 
one complaining of exheredation; that of Rheims prudently passed the 
matter over in silence; and that of Mainz promised restoration in such 
cases. This check was but temporary; the Church continued to urge its 
claims on the fears of the dying, and finally Alexander ITI, about 1170, 
decreed that no one could make a valid will except in the presence of 
his parish priest. In some places the notary drawing a will in the 
absence of the priest was excommunicated and the body of the testator 
was refused Christian burial. The reasons sometimes alleged for this 
was the preventing of a heretic from leaving his property to heretics, but 
the flimsiness of this is shown by the repeated promulgation of the 
rule in regions. where heresy was unknown, and the loud remonstrances 
against local customs which sought to defeat this development of 
ecclesiastical greed. Complaints were also sometimes made that the 
parish priest converted to his personal use legacies which were left for 
the benefit of pious foundations. 

38, “ Even after death the control which the Church exercised over 
the living, and the profit to be derived from him, were not abandoned. 
So general was the custom of leaving considerable sums for the pious 
ministrations by which the Church lightened the torments of purgatory, 


RESULTS OF CELIBACY. 


| so usual was the bestowal of oblations at the funeral, that the cus- 
r of the corpse became a source of gain not to be despised, and the 
parish in which the sinner had lived and died claimed to have a rever- 


_ sionary right in the ashes which were thus so profitable. Occasionally 
' intruders would trespass upon their preserves, and some monastery would 


ail upon the dying to bequeath his fertilizing remains to his care, 


fi 


giving rise to unseemly squabbles over the corpse and the privilege of 
burying it, and saying mortuary masses for its soul.” 
39. “On no point were the relations between the clergy and the 
people more delicate than on that of sexual purity. . . . At the period 
der consideration the enforced celibacy of the priesthood had become 


enerally recognized in most of the countries owing obedience to the 
Latin Church. It had not been accompanied, however, by the gift of 
chastity so confidently promised by its promoters. Deprived as was the 


‘Priesthood of the gratification afforded by marriage to the natural 

_ instincts of man, the wife at best was succeeded by the concubine; at 

_ Worst by a succession of paramours, for which the functions of priest and 
Bai : confessor gave peculiar opportunity. So thoroughly was this recognized 

i that a man confessing an illicit amour was forbidden to name the part- 
| ter of his guilt for fear it might lead the confessor into the temptation 
_ of abusing his knowledge of her frailty. No sooner had the Church, 
indeed, succeeded in suppressing the wedlock of its ministers, than we 
“find it everywhere and incessantly busied in the apparently impossible 


task of compelling their chastity —an effort the futility of which is 
sufficiently demonstrated by its continuance to modern times. .. . 

40. “The spectacle of a priesthood professing ascetic purity as an 
essential prerequisite to its functions, and practicing a dissoluteness 
More cynical than that of the average layman, was not adapted to raise it 

popular esteem; while the individual cases in which the peace and 

m "of families were sacrificed to the lusts of the pastor necessarily 
tended to rouse the deepest antagonism. As for darker and more deplor- 

le crimes, they were sufficiently frequent, not alone in monasteries 

which women were rigorously excluded; and, moreover, they were 
itted with virtual immunity. 

. “Not the least of the evils involved in the artificial asceticism 
bly imposed on the priesthood was the erection of a false standard 
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of morality which did infinite harm to the laity as well as to the Church. 
So long as the priest did not defy the canons by marrying, everything 
could be forgiven. Alexander II, who labored so strenuously to restore 
the rule of celibacy, in 1064 decided that a priest of Orange, who had 
committed adultery with the wife of his father, was not to be deprived of 
communion for fear of driving him to desperation; and, in view of the 
fragility of the flesh, he was to be allowed to remain in holy orders, 
though in the lower grades. Two years later the same pope charitably 
diminished the penance imposed on a priest of Padua who had com- 
mitted incest with his mother, and left it to his bishop whether he 
should be retained in the priesthood. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the disastrous influence on the people, of such examples.” 

42. “If the irregular though permanent connections which every- 
where prevailed had been the only result of the prohibition of marriage, 
there might perhaps have been little practical evil flowing from it, except 
to the Church itself and to its guilty members. When the desires of 


man, however, are once tempted to seek through unlawful means the - 


relief denied to them by artificial rules, it is not easy to set bounds to the 


unbridled passions which, irritated by the fruitless effort at repression, , 


are no longer restrained by a law which has been broken or a conscience 
which has lost its power. The records of the Middle Ages are accord- 
ingly full of the evidences that indiscriminate license of the worst kind 
prevailed throughout every rank of the hierarchy. 

43. “ Even supposing that this fearful immorality were not attribu- 
table to the innumerable laws of nature revenging themselves for their 
attempted violation, it could readily be explained by the example set by 
the central head. Scarcely had the efforts of Nicholas and Gregory put 
an end to sacerdotal marriage in Rome when the morals of the Roman 
clergy became a disgrace to Christendom. How little the results of the 
reform corresponded with the hopes of the zealous puritans who had 
brought it about, may be gathered from the martyrdom of a certain 
Arnolfo, who, under the pontificate of Honorius IT, preached vehemently 
against the scandals and immorality of the ecclesiastics of the apostolic 
city. They succeeded in making way with him, notwithstanding the pro 
tection of Honorius, and the veneration of the nobles and. people who 
regarded him as a prophet. 
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44, “When such was the condition of clerical virtue, we can scarcely 
der that sufficient suffrages were given in 1130 by the sacred college 


his children by his sister Tropea, and his carrying about with him a 
subine when traveling in the capacity of papal legate, had not proved 


Bis 


sation by such a man, in his capacity as pope, of the canons requir- 
e separation of priests from their wives, on the plea of the spotless 

y required for the service of the altar.” 
| 45. “While thus attaching so fanciful a holiness to virginity, the 
irch came practically to erect a most singular standard of morality, 
‘influence of which could but be most deplorable on the mass of the 


rer ecclesiastics as simply an expression of the necessity of purity in 

Sia minister of God. Theophilus of Alexandria, in the fifth century, de- 
cided that a man, who as lector had been punished for unchasity and had 
“subsequently risen to the priesthood, must be expelled on account of his 
ious sin. We have seen, however, how, when celibacy was revived 

ler Damiani and Hildebrand, the question of immorality virtually 


he Tecognized law of the Church. 
Bey 46. “In 1213 the archbishop of Lunden inquired of Innocent II 
ther a man who had had two concubines was ineligible to orders as a 
s, and the pontiff could only reply that no matter how many 


no bar to ecclesiastical preferment in that Church which made 
vagant pretensions to purity; when the strict rules which forbade 
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the popular perceptions of morality became blunted, and that the laity 
did not deny themselves the indulgences which they saw tacitly allowed 
to their spiritual guides. 

47. “Nor was it only in stimulating this general laxity of principle 
that the influence of the Church was disastrous. The personal evil 
wrought by a dissolute priesthood was a widespreading contagion. The 
abuse of the lawful authority given by the altar and the confessional, 
was a subject of sorrowful and indignant denunciation in too many 
synods for a reasonable doubt to be entertained of its frequency or of 
the corruption which it spread through innumerable parishes and nun- 
neries. The almost entire practical immunity with which these and 
similar scandals were perpetrated led to an undisguised and cynical 
profligacy which the severer churchmen acknowledged to exercise a 
most deleterious influence on the morals of the laity, who thus saw the 
exemplars of evil in those who should have been their patterns of virtue. 

48. “In his bull of 1259, Alexander IV does not hesitate to declare 
that the people, instead of being reformed, are absolutely corrupted by 
their pastors. Thomas of Cantinpré, one of the early lights of the 
Dominican Order, indeed, is authority for the legend which represents 
the devil as thanking the prelates of the Church for conducting all 
Christendom to hell; and the conviction which thus expressed itself 
is justified by the reproach of Gregory X, who, in dismissing the second 
Council of Lyons, in 1274, told his assembled dignitaries that they were 
the ruin of the world. Unfortunately, his threat to reform them if 
they did not reform themselves, remained unexecuted, and the complaint 
was repeated again and again.” ° 

49. “In thus reviewing the influences which a nominally celibate 
clergy exercised over those intrusted to their care, it is perhaps scarcely 
too much to conclude that they were mainly responsible for the laxity 
of morals which is a characteristic of medieval society. No one who 
has attentively examined the records left to us of that society, can call 
in question the extreme prevalence of the licentiousness which every- 
where infected it. Christianity had arisen as the great reformer of @ 
world utterly corrupt. How earnestly its reform was directed to correct- 


3The matter from par. 42 to this point is from Lea’s “History of Sacerdotal Çeli- 
bacy,” pp. 341-352, 349-351, 
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~ jng sexual immorality is visible in the persistence with which the 


apostles condemned and forbade a sin that the Gentiles scarcely regarded 
asasin. The early Church was consequently pure, and its very asceti- 


_ ¢ism is a measure of the energy of its protest against the all-pervading 


license which surrounded it. Its teachings, as we have seen, remained 


“unchanged. Fornication continued to be a mortal sin, yet the period 


‘of its unquestioned domination over the conscience of Europe was the 


very period in which license among the Teutonic races was most un- 
NM checked. A Church which, though founded on the gospel, and wielding 
_ the illimitable power of the Roman hierarchy, could yet allow the feudal 
" Principle to extend to the ‘ jus primae noctis? or ‘ droit de marquette, 


‘and whose ministers in their character of temporal seigneurs could even 


Ẹ occasionally claim the disgusting right themselves, was evidently exer- 
_ sing its influence not for good but for evil. 


50. “ There is no injustice in holding the Church responsible for 
the lax morality of the laity. It had assumed the right to regulate the 
consciences of men, and to make them account for every action and 
even for every thought. When it promptly caused the burning of those 
‘Who ventured on any dissidence in doctrinal opinion or in matters of 


pure speculation, it could not plead lack of authority to control them 
in practical virtue. 


Its machinery was all-pervading, and its power 
autocratic. It had taught that the priest was to be venerated as the 
Tepresentative of God, and that his commands were to be implicitly 
- obeyed. It had armed him with the fearful weapon of the confessional, 


a on and’ by authorizing him to grant absolution and to pronounce excom- 


eat munication, it had delegated to him the keys of heaven and hell. By 


Eoo _ removing him from the jurisdiction of the secular courts it had pro- 


claimed him as superior to all temporal authority. Through ages of 
th the populations had humbly received these teachings and bowed 
these assumptions, until they entered into the texture of the daily 

i of every man. While thus grasping supremacy and using it to the 
st possibility of worldly advantage, the Church therefore could not 

ve itself from the responsibilities inseparably connected with power ; 


and chief among these responsibilities is to be numbered the moral 


of the nations thus subjected to its will. While the corrup- 
of the teachers thus had necessarily entailed the corruption of the 
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taught, it is not too much to say that the tireless energy devoted to 
the acquisition and maintenance of power, privileges, and wealth, if 
properly directed, under all the advantages of the situation, would have 
sufficed to render mediæval society the purest that the world has ever 
seen. 

51. “ That the contrary was notoriously the case resulted naturally 
from the fact that the Church, after the long struggle which finally left 
it supreme over Europe, contented itself with the worldly advantages 
derivable from the wealth and authority which surpassed its wildest 
dreams. If, then, it could secure a verbal submission to its doctrines of 
purity, it was willing to issue countless commands of chastity and to 
tacitly connive at their perpetual infraction. The taint of corruption 
infected equally its own ministers and the peoples committed to their 
charge, and the sacerdotal theory gradually came to regard with more 
and more indifference obedience to the gospel in comparison with obedi- 
ence to man and subservience to the temporal interests of the hierarchy. 
As absolution and indulgence grew to be a marketable commodity, it 
even became the interest of the traders in salvation to have a brisk 
demand for their wares. When infraction of the divine precepts could 
be redeemed with a few pence or with the performance of ceremonies 
that had lost their significance, it is not surprising if priest and people 
at length were led to look upon the violation of the Decalogue with the 
eye of the merchant and customer rather than with the spirit of the 


JUDICIAL OPPRESSION. 445 


gradually established itself throughout Christendom, the courts 
ustice found in the immunity of the ecclesiastic a more formidable 
er y to order than in the pretensions of the feudal seigniory. Indeed, 


' clergy, that they wore the tonsure, and that they were not subject 
the jurisdiction of the secular courts, while zeal for ecclesiastical 
thts, and possibly for fees, always prompted the episcopal officials 

upport their claims and demand their release. The Church thus 
me responsible for crowds of unprincipled men, clerks only in 


me, who used the immunity of their position as a stalking-horse in 
eying upon the community. 

. “The similar immunity attaching to ecclesiastical property gave 

to abuses equally flagrant. The cleric, whether plaintiff or de- 

mdant, was entitled in civil cases to be heard before the spiritual 

ts, which were naturally partial in his favor, even when not venal, 

hat justice was scarce to be obtained by the laity. That such, in 


ct, was the experience is shown by the practice which grew up of 


clerks purchasing doubtful claims from laymen and then enforcing 


them before the Courts Christian — a speculative proceeding, forbidden, 
deed, by the councils, but too profitable to be suppressed. Another 
s which excited loud complaint consisted in harassing unfortunate 

en by citing them to answer in the same case in several spiritual 


D tn $ 
great Lawgiver.” * 


52. “ Yet perhaps the most efficient cause of demoralization in the 


courts simultaneously, each of which enforced its process remorselessly 
_ by the expedient of excommunication, with consequent fines for recon- 


clergy, and of hostility between them and the laity, was the personal 
inviolability and the immunity from secular jurisdiction which they 
succeeded in establishing as a recognized principle of public law. - - - 
When requested to decide whether laymen could arrest and bring before 
the .episcopal court a clerk caught red-handed in the commission of 
gross wickedness, Innocent III replied that they could only do so under 
the special command of a prelate — which was tantamount to granting 
virtual impunity in such cases. A sacerdotal body, whose class-privi- 
leges of wrongdoing were so tenderly guarded, was not likely to prove 
itself a desirable element of society; and when the orderly enforcement 
4 Pars, 50 and 51 are from the “ History of Sacerdotal Celibacy,” pp. 355, 356. 


ation, on all who by neglect placed themselves in an apparent attitude 
contumacy, frequently without even pausing to ascertain whether 
Parties thus amerced had actually been cited. To estimate properly 
“amount of wrong and suffering thus inflicted on the community, 
Must bear in mind that culture and training were almost exclusively 


ages of the papacy. With the growth of the papacy through the 
Ages the evils of monkery increased in equal ratio, if not indeed 
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the papacy. “It abased the episcopate; it increased the authority of 
the holy see, both directly and indirectly, through the important allies 
thus acquired in its struggles with the bishops; and it was, moreover, a 
source of revenue, if we may believe the abbot of Malmesbury, who 
boasted that for an ounce of gold per year paid to Rome he could obtain 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the bishop of Salisbury. 

55. “In too many cases the abbeys thus became centers of cor- 
ruption and disturbance, the nunneries scarce better than houses of 
prostitution, and the monasteries feudal castles where the monks lived 
riotously and waged war upon their neighbors as ferociously as the tur- 
bulent barons, with the added disadvantage that, as there was no heredi- 
tary succession, the death of an abbot was apt to be followed by a 
disputed election producing internal broils and outside interference. 
Thus in a quarrel of this kind occurring in 1182 the rich abbey of St. 
Tron was attacked by the bishops of Metz and Liége, the town and abbey 
were burned, and the inhabitants put to the sword. The trouble lasted 
until the end of the century, and when it was temporarily patched up by 
a pecuniary transaction, the wretched vassals and serfs were reduced to 
starvation to raise the funds which bought the elevation of an ambi- 
tious monk. ; 

56. “It is true that all establishments were not lost to the duties 
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MENDICANT MONKS. 


_ Henry, who was rescued by Daniel, abbot of Schonau, on condition of 
4 his entering the Cistercian Order. Scarcely less desirable inmates were 
4 ~ those who, moved by a sudden revulsion of conscience, would turn from a 
life stained with crime and violence to bury themselves in the cloister 
_ while yet in the full vigor of strength and with passions unexhausted, 


finding, perhaps, at last, their fierce and untamed natures unfitted to 
_ bear the unaccustomed restraint. . . . If, as sometimes happened, these 
untamable souls chafed under the irrevocable vow, after the fit of repent- 
ance had passed, they offered ample material for internal sedition and 


___ external violence.” 


67. “ The name of monk was rendered still more despicable by the 
_ crowds of ‘gyrovagi’ and ‘sarabaite’ and ‘ stertzer °™— wanderers and. 
vagrants, bearded and tonsured, and wearing the religious habit, who 


traversed every corner of Christendom, living by begging and imposture, 


peddling false relics and false miracles. This was a pest which had 
alilicted the Church ever since the rise of monachism in the fourth 
century, and it continued unabated. Though there were holy and saintly 


_ men among these ghostly tramps, yet they were all subjected to common 
ae abhorrence. They were often detected in crime and slain without 
_ mercy; and in a vain attempt to suppress the evil, the Synod of Cologne, 


a 


_ arly in the thirteenth century, absolutely forbade that any of them 
ce should be received to hospitality throughout that extensive province. 
58. “Tt was not that earnest efforts were lacking to restore the 
SA neglected monastic discipline. Individual monasteries were constantly 
any being reformed, to sink back after a time into relaxation and indulgence. 
- Ingenuity was taxed to frame new and severer rules, such as the Premon- 
_ Stratensian, the Carthusian, the Cistercian, which should repel all but 
te most ardent souls in search of ascetic self-mortification, but as 
h order grew in repute for holiness, the liberality of the faithful 
wered wealth upon it, and with wealth came corruption. Or the 
mble hermitage founded by a few self-denying anchorites, whose only 
lought was to secure salvation by macerating the flesh and eluding 
ica tion, would become possessed of the relics of some saint, whose 
_ Wonder-working powers drew flocks of pious pilgrims and sufferers in 
_ “arch of relief. Offerings in abundance would flow in, and the fame 
nd riches thus showered on the modest retreat of the hermits speedily 
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for which they had received so abundantly of the benefactions of the 
faithful. . . . But for the most part the abbeys were sources of evil 
rather than of good. This is scarce to be wondered at if we consider 
the material from which their inmates were drawn. It is the severest 
reproach upon their discipline to find so enthusiastic an admirer of the 
strict Cistercian rule as Cxsarius of Heisterbach asserting as an admitted 
fact that boys bred in monasteries made bad monks and frequently be- 
came- apostates. As for those who took the vows in advanced life, he 
enumerates their motive as sickness, poverty, captivity, infamy, mortal 
danger, dread of hell or desire of heaven, among which the predominance 
of selfish impulses was not likely to secure a desirable class of devotees. 
In fact, he assures us that criminals frequently escaped punishment by 
agreeing to enter monasteries, which thus in some sort became penal 
settlements, or prisons, and he illustrates this with the case of a ge 
baron in 1209, condemned to death for his crimes by the count Pala 
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changed it to a splendid structure where the severe virtues of the found- 
ers disappeared amid a crowd of self-indulgent monks, indolent in all 
good works, and active only in evil. 

59. “ Few communities had the cautious wisdom of the early denizens 
in the celebrated priory of Grammont, before it became the head of a 
powerful Order. When its founder and first prior, St. Stephen of 
Thiern, after his death in 1124, commenced to show his sanctity by 
curing a paralytic knight and restoring sight to a blind man, his single- 
minded followers took alarm at the prospect of wealth and notoriety thus 
about to be forced upon them. His successor, Prior Peter, of Limoges, 
accordingly repaired to his tomb, and reproachfully addressed him: 
<O servant of God, thou ‘hast shown us the path of poverty and hast ear- 
nestly striven to teach us to walk therein. Now thou wishest to lead 
us from the straight and narrow way of salvation to the broad road of 
eternal death. Thou hast preached the solitude, and now thou seekest 
to convert the solitude into a market-place and a fair. We already 
believe sufficiently in thy saintliness. Then work no more miracles to 
prove it, and at the same time to destroy our humility. Be not ne 
solicitous for thy own fame as to neglect our salvation; this we enjoin 
on thee, this we ask of thy charity. If thou dost otherwise, we declare, 
by the obedience which we have vowed to thee, that we will dig up thy 
bones, and cast them into the river.’ 

60. “This mingled supplication and threat proved sufficient, and 
until St. Stephen was formally canonized he ceased to perform ~ 
miracles so dangerous to the souls of his followers. The canonization, 
which occurred in 1189, was the result of the first official act of Prior 
Girard, in applying for it to Clement III, and as Girard had been elected 
in place of two contestants set aside by papal authority, after dissensions 
which had almost ruined the monastery, it shows that worldly passions 
and ambition had invaded the holy seclusion of Grammont, to work 
out their inevitable result. In the failure of all these partial efforts at 
reform to rescue the monastic orders from their degradation, we hardly 
need the emphatic testimony of the venerable Gilbert, abbot of Gem- 
blours, about 1190, when he confesses with shame that monachism had 
become an oppression and a scandal, a hissing and a reproach to all 
men. 


PAPAL FETICHISM. 


61. “ The religion which was thus exploited by priest and monk had 


; necessarily become a very different creed from that taught by Christ and 
Paul... . The theory of justification by works, to which the Church 


owed so much of its power and wealth, had, in its development, to a 
great, extent deprived religion of all spiritual vitality, replacing its 
essentials with a dry and meaningless formalism. It was not that men 
e becoming indifferent to the destiny of their souls, for never, 
perhaps, have the terrors of perdition, the bliss of salvation, and the 
never-ending efforts of the archfiend possessed a more burning reality 
“man; but religion had become in many respects a fetichism. 
Chers might still inculcate that pious and charitable works to be 
ient, must be accompanied with a change of heart, with repentance, 

th amendment, with an earnest seeking after Christ and a higher 
fe; but in a gross and hardened generation it was far easier for the 
‘Sinner to fall into the practices habitual around him, which taught 
‘that absolution could be had by the repetition of a certain number of 
‘Pater Nosters or Ave Marias, accompanied by the magical sacrament 


. _ of penitence; nay, even that if the penitent himself were unable to 
He ve 


the penance enjoined, it could be undertaken by his friends, 
se merits were transferred to him by some kind of sacred jugglery. 
™m a congregation, in preparation for Easter, was confessed and 
ved as a whole, or in squads and batches, as was customary with 
e careless priests, the lesson taught was that the sacrament of peni- 
Was a magic ceremony or incantation, in which the internal con- 
of the soul was a matter of virtual indifference. 
. “More serviceable to the Church, and quite as disastrous in its 
uence on faith and morals, was the current belief that the post- 
bus liberality of the deathbed, which founded a monastery or en- 
Med a cathedral out of the spoils for which the sinner had no further 
Would atone for a lifelong course of cruelty and rapine; and that 
Weeks’ service against the enemies of a pope, would wipe out all 
S of him who assumed the cross to exterminate his fellow Chris- 


‘The Church was the depository of the treasure of salvation, 

ited through the merits of the crucifixion and of the saints; 

‘pope, as the vicar of God, had the unlimited dispensation of 
29 
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that treasure. It was for him to prescribe the methods by which the 
faithful could partake of it, and no theologian before Wicklif was 
hardy enough to question his decisions. According to the modern 
theory of indulgences they shorten, by specified times, the duration 
of torment in purgatory, after the soul has escaped condemnation to 
hell by confession and absolution. In the Middle Ages the distinction 
was not so nice, and the rewards promised were more direct. At first 
they consisted in a remission for specified times of the penance imposed 
for absolution, in return for pious works, pilgrimages to shrines, con- 
tributions toward the building of churches, bridges, etc., — for a spirit- 
ual punishment could be commuted to a corporal or to a pecuniary one, 
and the power to grant such indulgence was a valuable franchise to 
the Church which obtained it, for it served as a constant attraction to 
pilgrims. 

64. “ Abuses, of course, crept in, denounced by Abelard, who vents 
his indignation at the covetousness which habitually made a traffic of 
salvation. Alexander III, about 1175, expressed his disapproval of 
these corruptions, and the great Council of Lateran, in 1215, sought 
to check the destruction of discipline and the contempt felt for the 
Church, by limiting to one year the amount of penance released by any 
one indulgence. Great opposition was excited when St. Francis of 
Assisi procured, in 1223, from Honorius III the celebrated ‘ Portiun- 
cula ° indulgence, whereby all who visited the church of Santa Maria de 
Portiuncula, at Assisi, from the vespers of August 1 to the vespers of 
August 2 obtained complete and entire remission of all sins committ 
since baptism; and even the fact that St. Francis had been directed by 
God to apply to Honorius for it, and the admission of Satan that ins 
indulgence was depopulating hell, did not serve to reconcile the Domm- 
icans to so great an advantage given to the Franciscans. Boniface VIII, ssed and repented.” 
when he conceived the fruitful idea of the jubilee, carried this out still a ~ 
farther by promising to all who should perform certain devotions in the 
basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul during the year 1300, not only 
plena venia, but plenissima, of all their sins. $ 

65. “ By this time the idea that an indulgence might confer ent 
forgiveness of all sins, had become familiar to the Christian mind. 


he vicegerent of the true God must not be behindhand in his promises 
the martyrs of the cross. It was to be a death-struggle between 
o faiths, and Christianity must not be less liberal than Islam 
bounty to its recruits. Accordingly, when Urban II held the 
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thirteen archbishops, two hundred and fifteen bishops, and 
ty mitered abbots represented the universal Church militant, the 
ce of plenary indulgence was introduced, and the military pilgrims 
e exhorted to have full faith that those who fell repentant would 
| the completest fruit of eternal mercy. 


“A more demoralizing system of indulgences was that of 
out guaestuarii, or pardoners, sometimes furnished with relics, 
rch or hospital in need of money, and sometimes merely carry- 
al or episcopal letters, by which they were authorized to issue 

for sins, in return for contributions. Though these letters 


When the Church sought to arouse Europe to supreme exertion for the 


cautiously framed, yet they were ambiguous enough to enable the 
rs to promise, not only the salvation of the living, but the 
29 
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- liberation of the damned from hell, for a few small coins. Already, 
in 1215, the Council of Lateran inveighs bitterly against these prac- 
tices, and prohibits the removal of relics from the churches; but the 
abuse was too profitable to be suppressed. 

68. “Needy bishops and popes were constantly issuing such let- 
ters, and the business of the pardoner became a regular profession, in 
which the most impudent and shameless were the most successful; so 
that we can readily believe the pseudo Peter of Pilichdorf, when he 
sorrowfully admits that the ‘indiscreet’ but profitable granting of 
indulgences to all sorts of men, weakened the faith of many Catholics 
in the whole system. As early as 1261 the Council of Mainz can 
hardly find words strong enough to denounce the pestilent sellers of 
indulgences, whose knavish tricks excite the hatred of all men, who 
spend their filthy gains in vile debauchery, and who so mislead the 
faithful that confession is neglected on the ground that sinners have 
purchased forgiveness of their sins. Complaint was useless, however, 
and the lucrative abuse continued unchecked until it aroused the indig- 
nation which found a mouthpiece in Luther.” 

69. “ The sale of indulgences illustrates effectively the sacerdotalism 
which formed the distinguishing feature of medizval religion. The 
believer did not deal directly with his Creator — scarce even with the 
Virgin, or hosts of intercessory saints. The supernatural powers 
claimed for the priest, interposed him as the mediator between God and 
man ; his bestowal or withholding of the sacraments decided the fate of 
immortal souls; his performance of the mass diminished or shortened 
the pains of purgatory; his decision in the confessional determined the 
very nature of sin itself. The implements which he wielded — the 
eucharist, the relics, the holy water, the chrism, the exorcism, the prayer 
— became in some sort fetiches, which had a power of their own, entirely 


irrespective of the moral or spiritual condition of him who employed 


them, or of him for whom they were employed ; and in the popular view 
the rites of religion could hardly be more than magic formulas which, 
in some mysterious way, worked to tne advantage, temporal and spirit- 
ual, of those for whom they were performed. 

70. “How sedulously this fetichism was inculcated by those who 
profited from the control of the fetiches, is shown by a thousand stories 
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n | incidents of the time. Thus a twelfth-century chronicler piously 


Kei narrates that when, in 887, the relics of St. Martin of Tours were 


brought home from Auxerre, whither they had been carried to escape 


the Danish incursions, two cripples of Touraine, who earned an easy 


“livelihood by beggary, on hearing of the approach of the saintly bones, 
counseled together to escape from the territory as quickly as possible, 
lest the returning saint should cure them, and thus deprive them 
of claims on the alms of the charitable. Their fears were well founded, 

i ut their means of locomotion were insufficient, for the relics arrived in 

i ou: aine before they could get beyond the bounds of the province, and 
i hey were cured in spite of themselves. The eagerness with which rival 

princes and republics disputed with each other the possession of these 

 wonder-working fetiches, and the manner in which the holy objects were 
ed by force or fraud, and defended by the same methods, form a 

“Curious chapter in the history of human credulity, and show how com- 
pletely the miraculous virtue was held to reside in the relic itself, wholly 
_ irrespective of the crimes through which it was acquired, or the frame of 

mind of the possessor. 

Eo. “Thus in the above case, Ingelger of Anjou was obliged to 
reclaim from the Auxerrois the bones of St. Martin, at the head of an 
‘armed force, more peaceful means of recovering the venerated relics 
i having failed; and in 1177 we see a certain Martin, canon of the 

Breton Church of Bomigny stealing the body of St. Petroc from his own 

urch, for the benefit of the abbey of St. Mevennes, which would not 


Two years after the capture of Constantinople, the Venetian 
h ders, in 1206, forcibly broke into the church of St. Sophia, and 


i Carried off a picture of the Virgin, said to have been painted by St. 


| 


$ in which popular superstition imagined her to reside, and kept it 
i hese could be multiplied almost indefinitely, but they would only 
e to weary the reader. What I have given will probably suffice to 


and wielded by a sacerdotal body so worldly in its aspirations as 
t of the Middle Ages. 
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72. “The picture which I have drawn of the Church in its relations 
with the people, is perhaps too unrelieved in its blackness. All popes 
were not like Innocent IV and John XXII; all bishops were not cruel 
and licentious; all priests were not intent solely on impoverishing men 
and dishonoring women.. In many sees and abbeys, and in thousands 
of parishes, doubtless, there were prelates and pastors earnestly seeking 
to do God’s work, and illuminate the darkened souls of their flocks with 
such gospel light as the superstition of the time would permit. Yet the 
evil was more apparent than the good; the humble workers passed away 
unobtrusively, while pride and cruelty and lust and avarice were demon- 
strative and far-reaching in their influence. Such as I have depicted 
the Church, it appeared to all the men of the time who had the clearest 
insight and the loftiest aspirations; and its repulsiveness must be 
understood by those who would understand the movements that agitated 
Christendom. 

73. “No more unexceptionable witness as to the Church of the 
twelfth century can be had, than St. Bernard, and he is never weary 
of denouncing the pride, the wickedness, the ambition, and the lust 
that reigned everywhere. When fornication, adultery, incest, palled 
upon the exhausted senses, a zest was sought in deeper depths of degra- 
dation. In vain the cities of the plain were destroyed by the avenging 
fire of heaven; the enemy has scattered their remains everywhere, 
and the Church is infected with their accursed ashes. The Church is 
left poor and bare and miserable, neglected and bloodless. Her children 
seek not to bedeck, but to spoil her; not to guard her, but to destroy 
her; not to defend, but to expose; not to institute, but to prostitute ; not 
to feed the flock, but to slay and devour it. They exact the price of sins 
and give no thought to sinners. ‘Whom can you show me among the 
prelates who does not seek rather to empty the pockets of his flock than 
to subdue their vices?’ St. Bernard’s contemporary, Potho of Pruhm, 
in 1152, voices the same complaints. The Church is rushing to ruin, 
and not a hand is raised to stay its downward progress; there is not a 
single priest fitted to rise up as a mediator between God and man, and 
approach the divine throne with an appeal for mercy.” 

74. “ One of the main objects in convoking the great Council of Lat- 
eran in 1215, was the correction of the prevailing vices of the clergy : 
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; adopted numerous canons looking to the suppression of the chief 
es, but in vain. Those abuses were too deeply rooted, and four years 
r Honorius III, in an encyclical addressed to all the prelates of 
istendom, says that he has waited to see the result. He finds the 


evils of the Church increasing rather than diminishing. The ministers 


ə altar, worse than beasts wallowing in their dung, glory in their 
as in Sodom. They are a snare and a destruction to the people. 


‘Many prelates consume the property committed to their trust, and 


the stores of the sanctuary throughout the public places; they 


an 
romote the unworthy, waste the revenues of the Church on the wicked, 


| convert the churches into conventicles of their kindred.” 
; “ What was accomplished by this earnest exhortation, may be esti- 
d from the description which Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, 
of the Church, in the presence of Innocent IV and his cardinals, in 


250. The details can well be spared, but they are summed up in his 


tion that the clergy were a source of pollution to the whole earth ; 
y were antichrists and devils, masquerading as angels of light, 


Who made the house of prayer a den of robbers. When the earnest 


€ isitor of Passau, about 1260, undertook to explain the stubbornness 


j ee fi the heresy which he was vainly endeavoring to suppress, he did so 
ct BY drawing up a list of the crimes prevalent among the clergy, which 
3 is awful in the completeness of its details. A Church such as he 


es, was an UNMITIGATED CURSE, POLITICALLY, SOCIALLY, AND 


WHO CALLETH HERSELF A PROPHETESS. 


| out, and cut off, all the worshipers of the Lord that could be found. 
| This work was done so thoroughly that, in all Israel, there could be 
a found but seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal; and 
_ these were so scattered, in caves and solitary places, that they were not 
t a _ known to one another. Even Elijah, the prophet of the Lord, supposed 


CHAPTER XIX. 


«THAT WOMAN JEZEBEL.” 


N the first chapter of this book attention was called to the first three 
of the Seven Churches, and the first three of the Seven Seals. There 
was pointed out the apostasy from the first love, and the development of 
the papacy. Now, to the Church in her fourth phase the Head of the 
Church writes: “I have a few things against thee, because thou suf- 
ferest that woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess, to teach 
and to seduce my servants to commit fornication, and to eat things sac- 
rificed unto idols.” 1 

2. The original Jezebel was that heathen woman of Phenicia, the 
daughter of Ethbaal, king of Tyre, who was married to Ahab, king of 
Israel; and who brought with her into Israel her idolatrous worship — 
which was but a worship of the sun, under the forms of Baal and Ash- 
taroth, or Astarte. She brought with her also four hundred and fifty 
priests of Baal and four hundred of Ashtaroth,— eight hundred and 
fifty in all—“ who ate at Jezebel’s table.” This original Jezebel caused 
King Ahab to be worse than he otherwise would have been, as it is writ- 
ten: “There was none like unto Ahab, which did sell himself to work 
wickedness in the sight of the Lord, whom Jezebel his wife stirred 
up.” ? And, when the wickedness which she would do was greater than 
even Ahab could bear to do, she herself did it, in his name, and was 
merry in it: legalizing her enormities by documents written in the 
king’s name, and sealed with his seal.* 

3. Further, Jezebel set herself positively to establish her idolatrous 
worship as the sole worship of the dominion. She therefore exerted all 
the power of the kingdom absolutely to obliterate the worship of the 
Lord and to establish her heathen worship in its stead. With the 
zealous aid of her eight hundred and fifty celibate priests, she searched 


1 Rev. 2: 20. 21 Kings 21: 25, 31 Kings 21; 7-11, 
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_ that he alone was left of all who worshiped Jehovah; and, even he was 
_ so persistently hunted that, when he could not be found within the 
limits of Israel, messengers were sent into all the kingdoms, and 


amongst all the nations round about, to seek him; and, when he was not 
found, each nation and kingdom was required to take an oath that he 
was not there.* 
4. And now this Jezebel is cited by the Lord as the illustration of 
corrupt, deceiving, destroying power that worked against His Church 


fie 
Wher fourth phase. It has been pointed out and made plain, that it was 
Be _ in the time of the third phase of the true Church that the papacy was 

formed." Ii is therefore certain that this warning to the true Church 


in the fourth phase of her experience, against the seductions of “that 
‘Woman Jezebel,” has direct reference to the workings of the papacy in 
the period following the formation and establishment of the papacy. 


Bee And how thoroughly this expression, “that woman Jezebel,” fits the 
| Papacy, can be clearly seen by a glance at the history which so far has 
i D i been traced. 

| 5. The two things especially singled out by Christ in His letter 
a. to His Church, concerning which He warns against the seductions of this 


Jezebel, are fornication, and the honoring of idols. And we have seen 
how that the continuous war of the papacy upon marriage — directly, 
the marriage of the clergy; and thus indirectly the marriage of all — 
Med Europe with fornication. We have also seen how that by a war 
of more than a hundred years, the papacy established the use of images, 
and, therefore, of idolatry, as an essential part of Christian worship. 
Another specification concerning “that woman Jezebel” is that 
= calleth herself a prophetess.” A prophet or prophetess is a 
esman, or mouthpiece for God: one especially commissioned to speak 
pe 78 of Gods This is precisely the claim of the papacy: that she 


R 5 Chap. i, pars. 17, 18, 
Ex. 4: 15, 16; 7:1; Deut. 18: 18, 
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alone is the interpreter of the Scriptures, the infallible channel of the 
divine will to men. 

y. Another word concerning this Jezebel refers to “them that com- 
mit adultery with her.” This is all spoken to the Church, of a Church. 


Of this Church, described in the word “ Jezebel,” it is written in other - 


places, that she is one “with whom the kings of the earth have com- 
mitted fornication.” * This characteristic has been made plain in both 
its principle and its practice. The word “ Jezebel ” means “ not cohab- 
ited.” Any one at all acquainted with the religious system of which 
Jezebel of Tyre was a representative, knows how utterly incongruous 
with her name, was her character. And yet every evidence on the sub- 
ject only goes farther to demonstrate how perfectly that incongruity fits 


the papacy. She claims to be “ the spouse ” of Christ the Lord; and yet . 


all her history shows that she has ever lived in illicit connection with 
every other lord whom she could possibly allure or coerce into her toils. 

8. That characteristic of the original Jezebel, manifested in her 
ruling the king and stirring him up to do more than the usual evil of 
kings, and more than he would otherwise have done, is seen displayed 
throughout the whole course of the papacy after her establishment as & 
world-power ; and is specifically fastened upon her by the Scripture in 
describing her as “the woman . . . which reigneth over the kings of 
the earth.” ® And the unanimous voice of history for a thousand years 
witnesses to the truth of that word. The farther characteristic of Jeze- 
bel, manifested in herself doing, in the king’s name, and under his seal, 
enormities at the which even the king balked, will equally appear in the 
history now to be traced: as also that supreme characteristic of Jezebel, 
the persistent persecutor of the worshipers of the true God. 

9. It is perfectly plain that in essence, Europe in the Middle Ages 
was but the papacy in the Middle Ages. It is equally plain that it 
would be difficult to conceive a worse condition of human society than 
was this papacy in the Middle Ages. All know that the papacy claims 
to have been, in the Middle Ages, not only Christianity, but the only 
Christianity. None can hide the fact that the condition of human soc 
ety under the sole dominion of the papacy — and more than anything 
else the product of the papacy — was about as bad as it could be and sur- 
7 Rev. 17:1, 2; 18: 3-9, 8 Rev. 17:18, 
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_ Because of this, many people justly repudiate the papacy. And, 


A _ accepting the statement that the papacy was then Christianity, when 


ey repudiate the papacy they think that they repudiate Christianity. 
Others, accepting the claim that the papacy was Christianity, and 
g D desiring to hold fast to Christianity, are at an utter loss to find their 
wings as to Christianity, in view of the indisputable character of the 
acy in the Middle Ages. The diffculty in both these cases centers 
ir acceptance of the premise: that the papacy was Christianity. 
is an utter error. The papacy was not Christianity, in the Middle 
8s, nor at any other time. The papacy and Christianity are antago- 
stic systems. How far the papacy is from being Christianity is made 
n by the words of Christ in His third letter to His own Church, in 
Which He designates as His faithful martyrs, those believers in Him 
who were against the papacy —“ Anti-pas was my faithful martyr.” ° 
The papacy in the Middle Ages was only “that woman Jezebel.” 
_ 10. Where, then, was Christianity in the Middle Ages? —It was 
where the worshipers of the true God were in the days of the original 
: l— in dens and caves, in the solitary and obscure places of the 
, cast out, and persecuted. We have seen that the successive steps 
in the course of the apostasy, as noted in the Seven Seals, is syn- 
chronous with the successive phases of the experience of the true Church, 
‘noted in the Seven Churches. The letter of Christ to His Church in 
lẹ fourth phase, warns her against the seductions of “ that woman Jeze- 
1;” and in that phase of the apostasy noted in the Fourth Seal, there 
described the open workings of “ that woman Jezebel.” And, so it 
written: “ And when he had opened the Fourth Seal, I heard the 
of the fourth living creature saying, Come and see. And I 
sed and behold a pale horse: and his name that sat on him was 
and Hell followed with him. And power was given unto him 
T the fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, 
vith death, and with the beasts of the earth.” 1° And that these 
ho were so slain were none other than the saints of God, is made cer- 
n by the very next verse, which says that they “were slain for the 
rd of God, and the testimony which they held.” 
11. We have seen how the papacy treated the Mohammedans and the 
Chap. i, par. 17. 10 Rev. 87,3, R. V. 
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Jews; we have seen how she treated the people of the Greek Church; 
how she treated her own people — emperors, kings, nobles, all those whom 
she acknowledged to be, and who were, completely her own. Now we 
shall see how she treated those who were the people of God. Already 
in the times of Constantine and Theodosius, we have had glimpses of 
the disposition of the papacy toward dissenters ;** for “it is impossible 
not to attribute to ecclesiastical influence the successive edicts by which 
from the time of Theodosius the Great, persistence in heresy was pun- 
ished with death.”— Lea.!? We have seen how Pope Pelagius I sought 
to persuade Narses to compel conformity to the will of the papacy by 
the assurance that “he alone persecutes who forces to evil. But to 
restrain men from doing evil, or to punish those who have done it, is 
not persecution, or cruelty, but love of mankind.” 13 And when such 
was her disposition and her will while the imperial power was supreme, 
what might not be expected of her when her own power became supreme! 


12. From the time when the union of Church and State was first . 


formed: from the days of Constantine and Sylvester, when the papacy 
was made, and even before, in the time of the shaping of events that 
made the papacy, there were faithful Christians who protested against 
it. The chief ones of these in the West, where the papacy was formed, 
were the Vaudois des Alpes, or Waldenses, who dwelt in the valleys of 
Piedmont, in northern Italy, west of Turin, and not far from that 
city. At the time of the union of Church and State the diocese of Milan, 
“ which included the plain of Lombardy, the Alps of Piedmont, and the 
southern provinces of France,” was not subject to the see of Rome. 
As late as 555, Pope Pelagius said: “The bishops of Milan do not 
come to Rome for ordination.” It was the clergy of this region who 
were the dissidents whom this same Pope Pelagius urged Narses to com- 
pel to conformity to Rome. 

13. At the beginning of the ninth century Turin itself was the center 
of a diocese. In the year 820, by the Emperor Louis there was appointed 
to the see of Turin, Clemens Claudius. “This man beheld with dismay 
the stealthy approaches of a power which, putting out the eyes of men, 
bowed their necks to its yoke, and bent their knees to idols. He 


11 “Great Empires of Prophecy,” chap. xxxiii, par. 4; chap. xxxv, pars. 51-55. 
12 “ History of the Inquisition,” Vol. i, p. 215. 13 Chap. xiii, par. 15. 
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“grasped the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God, and the 

‘battle which he so courageously waged, delayed, though it could not 

at, the fall of his Church’s independence, and for two centuries 

r the light continued to shine at the foot of the Alps. Claudius was 
nest and indefatigable student of Holy Scripture. That Book . 

ried him back to the first age, and set him down at the feet of the 

stles, at the feet of One greater than apostles; and, while darkness 

| descending on the earth, around Claudius still shone the day. 

4. “The truth, drawn from its primeval fountains, he proclaimed 

ghout his diocese, which included the valleys of the Waldenses. 

e his voice could not reach, he labored to convey instruction by his 

He wrote commentaries on the Gospels; he published expositions 

lmost all the epistles of Paul, and several books of the Old 

stament; and thus he furnished his contemporaries with the means 

judging how far it became them to submit to a jurisdiction so mani- 

usurped as that of Rome, or to embrace tenets so undeniably novel 

those which she was now foisting upon the world. The sum of what 

audius maintained was that there is but one Sovereign in the Church, 

d He is not on earth; that Peter had no superiority over the other 

stles, save in this, that he was the first who preached the gospel to 

h Jews and Gentiles; that human merit is of no avail for salvation, 

“and that faith alone saves us. On this cardinal point he insists with a 

aut earness and breadth which remind one of Luther. The authority of 


on. that the Church can not err. As regards relics, instead of holi- 
he can find in them nothing but rottenness, and advises that they 


or this point that Claudius fought his great battle. He resisted it 
n all the logic of his pen and all the force of his eloquence; he con- 


e which had begun to admit representations of saints and divine 
s Within their walls, not even sparing the cross itself.” — Wylie.* 
“History of Protestantism,” book i, chap. v, pars. 8, 9, 11. 
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In a letter to Theodemir, Bishop Claudius wrote: “ Appointed bishop by 
Louis, I came to Turin. I found all the churches full of the filth of 
abominations and images. . If Christians venerate the images of 
saints, they have not abandoned idols, but only changed their names.” * 

16. These facts show that there was at that time a practical separa- 
tion from the papacy, of two great bishoprics of northern Italy. With 
this also there stands the important fact that while the Lombard kings 
remained, they had always excluded the clergy from their councils of 
State.7® This practical exclusion of the papacy, and papal principles, 
from northern Italy, for seven hundred years, gave free scope to the de- 
velopment of the true Christian worship in that region, and enabled it to 
take such firm root as to be able to withstand all the violence of the papal 
storms of later ages. For it was not till 1059 that the dioceses of Milan 
and Turin became one with Rome. Then the Vaudois (pronounced vo'- 
dwah), “retired within the mountains; and, spurning alike the tyranni- 


cal yoke and the corrupt tenets of the Church of the Seven Hills, they — 


preserved in its purity and its simplicity the faith their fathers had 
handed down to them. Rome manifestly was the schismatic: she it was 
that had abandoned what was once the common faith of Christendom, 
leaving by that step to all who remained on the old ground the indisput- 
ably valid title of the true Church. Behind this rampart of mountains, 
which Providence, foreseeing the approach of evil days, would almost 
seem to have reared on purpose, did the remnant of the early apostolic 
Church of Italy kindle her lamp, and here did that lamp continue to 
burn all through the long night which descended on Christendom. 

_ 1%. “There is a singular concurrence of evidence in favor of their 
high antiquity. Their traditions invariably point to an unbroken 
descent from the earliest times, as regards their religious belief. The 


Nobla Leycon [Noble Lesson], which dates from the year 1100, goes to 


prove that the Waldenses of Piedmont did not owe their rise to Peter 
Waldo of Lyons, who did not appear till the latter half of that century 
(1160). The Nobla Leycon, though a poem, is in reality a confession of 
faith, and could have been composed only after some considerable study 
of the system of Christianity, in contradistinction to the errors of Rome. 
How could a Church have arisen with such a document in her hands? 
~~ iid. note. 16 Chap. xiii, par. 35, this book. 
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‘how could these herdsmen and vinedressers, shut up in their moun- 
ns, have detected the errors against which they bore testimony, and 


times of darkness like these? If we grant that their religious beliefs 
the heritage of former ages, handed down from an evangelical 
estry, all is plain; but if we maintain that they were the discovery of 
men of those days, we assert what approaches almost to a miracle. 
eir greatest enemies, Claude Seyssel of Turin (1517), and Reynerius 
Inquisitor (1250), have admitted their antiquity, and stigmatized 
a as ‘the most dangerous of all'heretics, because the most ancient.’ ” 
ylie.*? 
18. “We may accept, for we can not refute, the narrative of their 
y history given by the Vaudois themselves. The Vaudois writers con- 
“cur in placing their own origin at a period before Constantine. The 
Scriptures became their only guide; the same belief, the same sacra- 


‘ments they maintain to-day they held in the age of Constantine and 


Sylvester. They relate that, as the Romish Church grew in power and 
‘Pride, their ancestors repelled its assumptions and refused to submit to 


‘enforced by superstitious popes, they, at least, never consented to become 
‘idolaters ; that they never worshiped the Virgin, nor bowed at an idola- 
trous mass. When, in the eleventh century, Rome asserted its supremacy 
ver kings and princes, the Vaudois were its bitterest foes. The three 
leys formed the theological school of Europe. The Vaudois mis- 
laries traveled into Hungary and Bohemia, France, England, even 
tland, and aroused the people to a sense of the fearful . corrup- 


ae a 1 of the Church. They pointed to Rome as the antichrist, the center 


every abomination. They taught, in the place of Romish innovations, 
‘pure faith of the apostolic age.”— Lawrence." 

9. In the Eastern Empire there was a Christian people called Pauli- 

is, who occupied a position there which corresponds exactly to that- 

Waldenses in the West. “ Some obscurity rests upon their origin, 

nd additional mystery has on purpose been cast upon it, but a fair and 

rtial examination of the matter leaves no doubt that the Pauli- 


7 “History of Protestantism,” book i, chap. vi, pars. 2, 3. 
18“ Historical Studies,” pp. 200, 201. 
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cians are the remnant that escaped the apostasy of the Eastern Church, 
just as the Waldenses are the remnant saved from the apostasy of the 
Western Church. Doubt, too, has been thrown upon their religious 
opinions; they have been painted as a confederacy of Manicheans, just 
as the Waldenses were branded as a synagogue of heretics; but in the 
former case, as in the latter, an examination of the matter satisfies us 
that these imputations had no sufficient foundation, that the Pauli- 
cians repudiated the errors imputed to them, and that as a body their 
opinions were in substantial agreement with the doctrine of Holy Writ. 
Nearly all the information we have‘of them is that which Petrus Sicu- 
lus, their bitter enemy, has communicated. He visited them when they 
were in their most flourishing condition, and the account he has given 
of their distinguished doctrines sufficiently proves that the Paulicians 
had rejected the leading errors of the Greek and Roman churches ; but 
it fails to show that they had embraced the doctrines of Manes, or were 
justly liable to be styled Manicheans.”— Wylie.*® 

20. They were called Paulicians because, to observers, they seemed to 
use pre-eminently the epistles of Paul. To any one who at all under- 
stands the epistles of Paul, this is sufficient evidence of their being true 
Christians. They were not unwilling to accept the name given to them, 
and to recognize the name Paulicians as a proper designation. From 
the statements of their enemies it appears certain that they had a thor- 
ough and true understanding of the character and work of Satan; his rela- 
tionship to this world, and opposition to God, as it stands from beginning 
to end in the Scriptures. Yet, to the pagan minds and conceptions of 
the papists, it appcared that the Paulicians held the doctrine of two 
principles as propagated by Zoroaster and Manes. Thus by their perse- 
cutors they were ever charged with being Manichxans; and to the lips 
of the papists of those times, the charge of Manichxism came as trip- 
pingly as did the term Samaritan to the lips of those who persecuted 


Jesus. But “the Paulicians sincerely condemned the memory and 


opinions of the Manichxan sect, and complained of the injustice which 
impressed that invidious name on the simple votaries of St. Paul and of 
Christ.”— Gibbon.** _ 


19 “ History of Protestantism,” book i, chap. viii, par. 2. 20 John 8 : 48. 
21“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. liv, par. 2. 
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= 21. A mighty impulse to the faith of the Paulicians was given in 


653, through the conversion of an Armenian named Constantine, who 
lived near Samosata. A Paulician deacon in his journey homeward 


E ; i from captivity was entertained overnight by Constantine. In thie 

moming, before his departure, the Paulician presented to Constantine 

Ft Ls a copy of the New Testament. “ Constantine studied the sacred volume. 

_ A new light broke upon his mind: the errors of the Greek Church stood 
SA dearly revealed, and he instantly resolved to separate himself from so 
corrupt a communion. He drew others to the study of the Scriptures, 
‘and the same light shone into their minds which had irradiated his. 


laring his views, they shared with him his secession from the estab- 


"ished Church of the empire. . . . These disciples multiplied. A con- 
. genial soil favored their increase, for in these same mountains, where 
are placed the sources of the Euphrates, the Nestorian remnant had 


found a refuge. 

+22. “The attention of the government at Constantinople was at 
length turned to them; persecution followed. Constantine, whose zeal, 
constancy, and piety had been amply tested by the labors of twenty-seven 


| years, was stoned to death. From his ashes arose a leader still more 


powerful. Simeon, an officer of the palace, who had been sent with a 
body of troops to superintend his execution, was converted by his martyr- 


3 = dom, and like another Paul, after the stoning of Stephen, began to 
_ Preach the Paulician faith which he had once persecuted. Simeon ended 


his Career, as Constantine had done, by sealing his testimony with 
shis blood, the stake being planted beside the heap of stones piled above 
the ashes of Constantine. 


= 283. “ Still the Paulicians multiplied; other leaders arose to fill the 


hierarchy nor the sword of the State could check their growth. All 
ough the eighth century they continued to flourish. The worship of 
was now the fashionable superstition in the Eastern Church, and 


It was now, in the end of the eighth century, that the most 


perhaps of all their leaders, Sergius, rose to head them, a 
30 
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man of truly missionary spirit and of indomitable courage. . . . During 
thirty-four years, and in the course of innumerable journeys, he preached 
the gospel from East to West, and converted great numbers of his coun- 
trymen. The result was, more terrible persecution, which continued 
through successive reigns. Foremost in this-work we find the emperor 
Leo, the patriarch Nicephorus, and notably the empress Theodora.”— 
Wylie.” 

24. “ The feeble Michael the First, the rigid Leo the Armenian, 
were foremost in the race of persecution; but the prize must doubtless 
be adjudged to the sanguinary devotion of Theodora, who restored the 
images to the Oriental Church. Her inquisitors explored the cities and 
mountains of the Lesser Asia, and the flatterers of the empress have 
affirmed that, in a short reign, one hundred thousand Paulicians were 
extirpated by the sword, the gibbet, or the flames.”— Gibbon.” The 
persecution continued. Some relief was found through friendly emper- 
ors, who, in the ninth and tenth centuries, removed many of the Pauli- 
cians into Europe, and planted them in colonies in Thrace. “The shadow 
of the Saracenic woe was already blackening over the Eastern Empire, 
and God removed His witnesses betimes from the destined scene of 
judgment. 

` 25. “ The arrival of the Paulicians in Europe was regarded with 
favor rather than disapproval. Rome was becoming by her tyranny the 
terror, and by her profligacy the scandal, of the West; and men were 
disposed to welcome whatever promised to throw an additional weight 
into the opposing scale. The Paulicians soon spread themselves over 
Europe, and though no chronicle records their dispersion, the fact is 
attested by the sudden and simultaneous outbreaks of their opinions in 
many of the Western countries. They mingled with the host of the 
crusaders returning from the Holy Land through Hungary and Ger- 
many ; they joined themselves to the caravans of merchants who entered 
the harbor of Venice and the gates of Lombardy; or they followed the 
Byzantine standard into southern Italy, and by these various routes set- 
tled themselves in the West. They incorporated with the pre-existing 
bodies of oppositionists, and from this time a new life was seen to ani- 


22“ History of Protestantism.” book i, chap. viii, pars. 4-6. 
23“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. liv, par. 4. 


growing superstitions, had begun to retrace their steps toward -the 
primeval fountains of truth.”— Wylie.” | 

26. “In peace and in war they freely conversed with strangers and 

ves, and their opinions were silently propagated in Rome, Milan, 

the kingdoms beyond the Alps. It was soon discovered that many 

sand Catholics of every rank, and of either sex, had embraced the 

ichean heresy, and the flames which consumed twelve canons of 

was the first act and signal of persecution. The Bulgarians 

er name for the Paulicians], a name so innocent in its origin, so 

in its application, spread their branches over the face of Europe. 

A confession of simple worship and blameless manners is extorted 

their enemies; and so high was their standard of perfection, that 

e increasing congregations were divided into two classes of disciples, 

those who practiced, and of those who aspired. It was in the country 

f Albigeois, in the southern provinces of France, that the Paulicians 


revenge which had been displayed in the neighborhood of the 
rates, were repeated in the thirteenth century on the banks of the 
e. The laws of the Eastern emperors were revived by Frederic the 
The insurgents of Tephrice were represented by the barons and 
es of Languedoc: Pope Innocent III surpassed the sanguinary fame 
heodora. It was in cruelty alone that her soldiers could equal the 
s of the Crusades; and the cruelty of her priests was far excelled 
founders of the Inquisition; an office more adapted to confirm, 
to refute, the belief of an evil principle.”— Gibbon.” 

. In the middle of the eleventh century Berengar of Tours 
ed the wrath of the papacy by preaching the gospel, especially 
sing the absurdity of transubstantiation. In 1087 it was written 
him “that Berengarius of Tours, being fallen into heresy, had 
dy almost corrupted all the French, Italians, and English.” He 
charged by the archbishop of Canterbury not only with having 
d transubstantiation, but as being “guilty of all the heresies of 
idenses ; and as maintaining with them that the Church remained 

t Id., pars, 7, 8, 25“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. liv, par. 7. 
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with them alone, and that Rome was ‘ the congregation of the wicked and 
the seat of Satan.’” Berengar published a commentary on the book 
of Revelation, which fact easily explains how that his persecutors could 
charge him with saying that Rome was “ the congregation of the wicked 
and the seat of Satan.” 2* He died in 1088. 

28. About the end of this century also Peter de Bruys preached the 
gospel in the provinces of Dauphiné, Provence, and Languedoc. Many 
were thus brought to the light of salvation in the knowledge of the truth 
of Christ; and from the name of Peter de Bruys were called Petro- 
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was a monk who had become a Christian. “ Profoundly convinced that 
the evils of Christendom arose from the worldliness of the ecclesias- 


tical body, he taught that the Church should hold neither temporal 
possessions nor jurisdiction, and should confine itself rigidly to its spirit- 
ual function. Of austere and commanding virtue, irreproachable in 


his self-denying life, trained in all the learning of the schools, and 


_ gifted with rare persuasive eloquence, he became the terror of the hier- 
_ archy.”— Lea.” Since the papacy as it then was, consisted.in the 
"Union of Church and State, it is easy to understand how such teaching 


re as this would be the terror of the hierarchy; for wherever it prevailed, 
e it would mean only the annihilation of the papacy. 
; eet Yet it was not only, nor especially, the separation of Church 


brussians. From the charges of their enemies, it is found that they 
held “that baptism avails not without faith; that Christ is only spirit- 
ually present in the sacrament; that prayers and alms profit not dead 


men; that purgatory is a mere invention; and that the Church is not 
made up of cemented stones, but of believing men.” 2* Peter de Bruys 
was put to death by burning in 1126, after twenty years of faithful 
‘preaching of the gospel. 

29. Peter was followed, however, in the good work, by an Italian of 
the name of Henri: He was a monk who had become a Christian. From 
his name his converts were called Henricians. His persecutors declared 
that “his orations were powerful but noxious, as if a whole legion of 
demons had been speaking through his mouth.” St. Bernard wrote 
concerning him, to the count of Toulouse: “ How many disorders do 
we every day hear that Henri commits in the Church of God! That rav- 
enous wolf is within your dominions, clothed with a sheep’s skin, but we 
know him by his works. The churches are like synagogues, the sanc- 
tuary despoiled of its holiness, the sacraments looked upon as profane 
institutions, the feast days have lost their solemnity, men grow up 12 
sin, and every day souls are borne away before the terrible tribunal of 
Christ without first being reconciled to and fortified by the holy com- 
munion. In refusing Christians baptism they are denied the life of 
Jesus Christ.” °S In 1148 Henri was seized, and prosecuted before Pope 
Eugenius III, at a council in Rheims, where he was condemned and 
imprisoned: and he is no more heard of. 

30. Immediately following Henri came, Arnold of Brescia. He also 


26 Rev. 2:13. 
27 Wylie’s “ History of Protestantism,” book i. chap. xi, paré6.. 28 Id. 


_ and State that Arnold preached. He preached the gospel, the truth as 


it is in Jesus: which, in itself, meant, and always means, the separa- 


_ tion of Church and State in all who accept it. Thus the doctrine of 


‘Separation of Church and State was but the consequence of the funda- 
mental truth of Christ which he preached — that “the Church of Christ 
‘is not of this world.” Therefore, said he, “ the ministers of the Church 
‘Ought not to fill temporal offices and discharge temporal employment. 
‘Let these be left to the men whose duty it is to see to them, even kings 
‘and statesmen. Nor do the ministers of Christ need, in order to the 


discharge of their spiritual functions, the enormous revenues which are 


Continually flowing into their coffers. Let all this wealth, those lands, 
palaces, and hoards, be surrendered to the rulers of the State; and let 


_ the ministers of religion henceforward be maintained by the frugal yet 


Competent provision of the tithes, and the voluntary offerings of their 


flocks. Set free from occupations which consume their time, degrade 


X 


~ thęir office, and corrupt their heart, the clergy will lead their flocks to 

=the pastures of the gospel, and knowledge and piety will again revisit 
= the earth.” 20 

a me BD. The bishop of Brescia complained of Arnold to Pope Innocent 

Re IL The pope called a council and summoned Arnold to appear there. 

; _ Amold went. The pope and his council condemned the preaching of 


old, and passed upon him the sentence of silence. Arnold would not 


_ ***History of the Inquisition,” p, 73. 
Ks 2 Wylie’s “ History of Protestantism,” book i, chap. xi, par. 11. 
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keep silence ; and in 1140 a council held at Sens sentenced him to impris- 
onment, and decreed that his writings should be burned. This sen- 
tence Innocent II approved. But, before effect could be given to this 
decree of the council and the pope, Arnold had left Italy, crossing the 
Alps and stopping at Zurich, where he preached and planted seeds of the 
truth of the gospel amongst “a brave and simple people who imbibed, 


and long retained the color of his opinions ; and his art, or merit, seduced | 


the bishop of Constance, and even the pope’s legate, who forgot for his 
sake, the interest of their master and their order.”— Gibbon.™ 

33. When Innocent II died, Arnold adopted “ the desperate measure 
of erecting his standard in Rome itself, in the face of the successor of St. 
Peter. Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of discretion: he 
was protected, and had perhaps been invited, by the nobles and people; 
and in the service of freedom, his eloquence thundered over the Seven 
Hills. Blending in the same discourse the texts of Livy and St. Paul; 
uniting the motives of gospel, and of classic, enthusiasm; he admon- 
ished the Romans how strangely their patience and the vices of the clergy 
had degenerated from the primitive times of the Church and the city.” ” 
Beyond the spiritual enlightenment and conversion, in heart and life, 
of many of the people, one remarkable result of Arnold’s preach- 
ing in Rome was that universal rising of the people, which established 
the new Republic in Rome, and expelled the popes from the city, as 
already noticed. When Hadrian IV succeeded in recovering Rome to 
the papacy, the banishment of Arnold was the condition of his releasing 
the city from general condemnation. And when Frederick Barbarossa 
went to Italy, to be crowned emperor by Hadrian IV, one of the condi- 
tions made by the pope to Frederick’s receiving the imperial crown at 


‘his hands, was the capture and delivering up of Arnold. Therefore, 


Arnold was seized, and conveyed to the city of Rome, where he was 
put to death. “ For the cruel ending the Church sought to shirk the 
responsibility, but there would seem to be no reasonable doubt that he 
was regularly condemned by a spiritual tribunal as a heretic; for M 
was in holy orders, and could be tried only by the Church, after which 
he was handed over to the secular arm for punishment. He was 
offered pardon if he would recant his erroneous doctrines; but he pe- 
~~~ s1“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. lxix, par. 6. 82 Id. 
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tently refused, and passed his last moments in silent prayer. Whether 

not he was mercifully hanged before being reduced to ashes, is perhaps 
doubtful; but those ashes were cast into the Tiber to prevent the people 
pers tf 


It was not without a full knowledge of the 
ion, that the Roman curia scattered his ashes in the Tiber, dreading 
the effect of the veneration which the people felt for their martyr. 
Sec et associations of Arnaldistas were formed, who called themselves 
or Men,’ and adopted the tenet that the sacraments could be admin- 
ered only by virtuous men.”— Lea.** 
_ 35. The faith of the Waldenses received a great impetus in 1160 and 
Ẹ onward, by the conversion of Peter Valdes, or Waldo, a rich mer- 
chant in Lyons, who, by his wealth, which he devoted wholly to the 
cause, was able to accomplish the publication of the compléte New Testa- 
ment in “the Lingua Romana, or Romaunt tongue, the common lan- 
guage of the south of Europe from the eighth to the fourteenth century. 
Was the language of the troubadours and of the men of letters of the 
Ages. Into this tongue — the Romaunt — was the first transla- 


üm of the whole of the New Testament made as early as the twelfth 


All of the books of the New Testament were translated from 


e the fall of the empire; and was the first translation available for 

_ Popular use. There were numerous earlier translations, but only of parts 
Tle the Word of God; and many of these were rather paraphrases or digests 
of Se re, than translations: and, moreover, they were so bulky, and 
wsequence so costly, as to be utterly beyond the reach of the com- 

This Romaunt version was the first complete and literal 

ation of the New Testament of Holy Scripture; it was made . . . 

later than 1180, and so is older than any complete version in Ger- 


_ “History of the Inquisition,” Vol. i, pp. 74, 75. 
_ * History of the Inquisition,” p. 75. 
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in common use among the Waldenses of Piedmont; and it was no small 
part, doubtless, of the testimony borne to truth by these mountaineers 
to preserve and circulate it.”— Wylie.” 

36. Peter Waldo was such a diligent student of the Scriptures that 
he learned the whole New Testament by heart. By this knowledge of 
the Word of God he “arrived at the conviction that nowhere was the 
apostolic life observed as commanded by Christ. . . . Devoting himself 
to preaching the gospel through the streets and by the wayside, admir- 
ing imitators of both sexes sprang up around him, whom he dispatched 
as missionaries to the neighboring towns. They entered houses, 
announcing the gospel to the inmates; they preached in the churches, 
they discoursed in the public places, and everywhere they found eager 
listeners; for, as we have seen, the negligence and indolence of the 
clergy had rendered the function of preaching almost a forgotten duty. 
According to the fashion of the time, they speedily adopted a peculiar 
form of dress, including, in imitation of the apostles, a sandal with a 
kind of plate upon it, whence they acquired the name of the ‘ Shoed,’ 
Insabbatati, or Zaptati— though the appellation which they bestowed 
upon themselves was that of Li Poure de Lyod, or Poor Men of Lyons.” 
— Lea.** 

37. The text-book of the Waldensian youth was the Scriptures; and 
“they were required to commit to memory, and be able accurately to 
recite, whole Gospels and Epistles. This was a necessary accomplishment 
on the part of public instructors, in those ages when printing was 
unknown, and copies of the Word of God were rare. Part of their time 
was occupied in transcribing the Holy Scriptures, or portions of them, 
which they were to distribute when they went forth as missionaries. - - - 
After passing a certain time in the school of the barbes, it was not 
uncommon for the Waldensian youth to proceed to the seminaries in 
the great cities of Lombardy, or to the Sorbonne at Paris. There they 
saw other customs, were initiated into other studies, and had a wider 
horizon around them than in the seclusion of their native valleys. Many 
of them became expert dialecticians, and often made converts of the rich 
merchants with whom they traded, and the landlords in whose houses 


35“ History of Protestantism,” book i, chap. vii, par, 3, 
36 "“ History of the Inquisition,” pp. 76, 77. 
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they lodged. The priests seldom cared to meet in argument the Wal- 
= densian missionary. 


38. “ To maintain the truth in their own mountains was not the only 


i object of this people. They felt their relations to the rest of Christen- 


dom. They sought to drive back the darkness, and reconquer the king- 
doms which Rome had overwhelmed. They were an evangelistic as well 
as an evangelical Church. It was an old law among them that all who 


E i took orders in their Church should, before being eligible to a home 
charge, serve three years in the mission field. The youth on whose 
head the assembled barbes. laid their hands, saw in prospect not a rich 


benefice, but a possible martyrdom. The ocean they did not cross. 
Their mission field was the realms that lay outspread at the foot of their 


own mountains. They went forth two and two, concealing their real 
character under the guise of a secular profession, most commonly that 
‘of merchants or peddlers. They carried silks, jewelry, and other 


articles, at that time not easily purchasable save at distant marts, and 
they were welcomed as merchants where they would have been spurned 
as missionaries. The door of the cottage and the portal of the baron’s 


Castle stood equally open to them. But their address was mainly shown 
im vending, without money and without price, rarer and more valuable 


merchandise than the gems and silks which had procured them entrance. 


Wee They took care to carry with them, concealed among their wares or about 
their persons, portions of the Word of God, their own transcription com- 
monly, and to this they would draw the attention of the inmates. When 
they saw a desire to possess it, they would freely make a gift of it 
it ; where the means to purchase were absent. 
te 4 _ 39. “There was no kingdom of southern and central Europe to 
wei which these missionaries did not find their way, and where they did not 


leave traces of their visit in the disciples whom they made. On the 


west, they penetrated into Spain. In southern France they found con- 


fellow-laborers in the Albigenses, by whom the seeds of truth 
‘plentifully scattered over Dauphiné and Languedoc. On the east, 

: iding the Rhine and the Danube, they leavened Germany, Bohemia, 

d Poland with their doctrines, their track being marked with the 
for worship and the stakes of martyrdom that arose around their 


i steps. Even the Seven-hilled City they feared not to enter, scattering 
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the seed on ungenial soil, if perchance some of it might take root and 
grow. Their naked feet and coarse woolen garments made them some- 
what marked figures, in the streets of a city that clothed itself in purple 
and fine linen; and when their real errand was discovered, as sometimes 
chanced, the rulers of Christendom took care to further, in their own 
way, the springing of the seed, by watering it with the blood of the 
men who had sowed it.”— Wylie." 

40. The Paulicians in the West were called by several names; but 
the one by which they were most generally known is Cathari — the Pure 
Ones. In their knowledge of the Scriptures, their pure Christian lives 
and missionary zeal, these were not surpassed even by the Waldenses. 
“They were mostly simple folk, industrious peasants and mechanics, 
who felt the evils around them and welcomed any change. The theo- 
logians who combated them ridiculed them as ignorant churls, and in 
France they were popularly known as texerant (tisserands) [ weavers], 
on account of the prevalence of the heresy among the weavers, whose 
monotonous occupation doubtless gave ample opportunity for thought. 
Rude and ignorant they might be for the most part, but they had 
skilled theologians for teachers, and an extensive popular literature 
which has utterly perished, saving a Catharan version of the New 
Testament in Romance, and a book of ritual. Their familiarity with 
Scripture is vouched for by the warning of Lucas, bishop of Tuy, that 
the Christian should dread their conversation as he would a tempest, 
unless he is deeply skilled in the law of God, so that he can overcome 
them in argument.”— Lea.** 

41. “Their proselyting zeal was especially dreaded. No labor was 
too severe, no risks too great, to deter them from spreading the faith 
which they deemed essential to salvation. Missionaries wandered over 
Europe through strange lands to carry the glad tidings to benighted 
populations, regardless of hardship, and undeterred by the fate of their 
brethren, whom they saw expiate at the stake the hardihood of their 
revolt.” ® Like the Waldenses, these traveled also as peddlers and arti- 
sans: at times changing their occupations and their manner of dress, the 

37 “ History of Protestantism,” book i, chap. vii, pars. 5-8. 


38 ““ History of the Inquisition,” p. 102. 
39“ History of the Inquisition,” pp. 101, 102, 
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i better to avoid detection. As they traveled, they would leave with the 


_ people, where they could safely do so, or scatter by the wayside, brief 
* writings containing portions of Scripture, with expressions of their 
_ ownof Christian thought. These were picked up by the shepherds, or 
the wayfarers, and, so, were the means by which salvation reached many 
souls. Those who could not read well would take the leaflets to the 


H priests for an explanation ; and, in the interpreting of these writings to 


the unlearned ones, the light of the truth reached many of the priests, 
Who themselves gladly bore the guilt of heresy. 


42. Thus, while the papacy was climbing her bloody way to the 


Beaters) 
“Stal headship of all the kingdoms of the world, Christianity was silently and 


gradually permeating society throughout all of those very kingdoms. 
nd, when the papacy had attained to that height of dominion at which 


She beheld at her feet all kingdoms, and was ready to congratulate her- 
_ self that all opposition was entirely subdued, she was compelled to awake 
to the fact that here was a power which, more than any she had ever 
“Yet met, threatened her supremacy. It is true that the Christians had 


_ Rot been wholly ignored by the papacy. Some of the popes had been 


obliged to notice an occasional archheretic; there had been, compara- 


tively, a few local burnings of heretics. But, to the papacy, all these 


_ Were but mere passing incidents, calling for hardly more than a mere 


Bee glance as she pursued her ambitious way to the high goal which she had 


ak in view. But now, having attained that goal, she found that all the 


a 


- power of which she was by all means possessed, must be exercised not 


merely to maintain herself at the height of power which she had gained, 
but to maintain her very existence. 


_ 48. Northern Italy and southern France formed the general region 


in which were clustered the centers of all these Christians. The moun- 


tains and valleys of Piedmont were the center of the Waldenses: Albi, 
in southern France, was the center of the Cathari, Petrobrussians, Henri- 


Cians — all of whom were included in the one name Albigeois, or Albi- 


genses. And though in the papal decrees many names are sometimes 


i ‘used, yet generally speaking, all these are referred to by the papacy 
ic Under the two designations of heretics and Waldenses, the word “ here- 


invariably referring to the Cathari or -Albigenses; and charges 


aA 
oh Against all are summed up in the words “heresy and Waldensianism.” 
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44. In 1405 the bishop of Chalons applied to Bishop Wazo, of Liège, 
for advice as to what he had better do with the Cathari, who were mul- 
tiplying in his diocese: “ whether the secular arm should be called in 
to prevent the leaven from corrupting the whole people.” Bishop Wazo 
replied that “they should be left to God,’ for the reason that “ those 
whom the world now regards as tares may be garnered by Him as wheat 
when comes the harvest time. Those whom we deem the adversaries of 
God, He may make superior to us in heaven.” However, there were 
exceedingly few prelates like Bishop Wazo of Liége. Through this 
century there were not a few Christians put to death in different coun- 
tries. But so far the persecution was not systematic, nor was it directed 
by specific acts, either of States or of the Church. Individual popes and 
individual kings ordered it in cases of archheretics; or it was accom- 
plished through the fanatical wrath of the local populace. But, in the 
twelfth century all the power of both Church and State was brought 
to bear, to accomplish the death of heretics. 

45. In 1139, by the second general Lateran Council, Pope Innocent 
II “ issued a decisive decree which is interesting as the earliest example 
of the interpellation of the secular arm. Not only were the Cathari con- 
demned and expelled from the Church, but the temporal authorities 
were ordered to coerce them and all those who favored or defended 
them. This policy was followed up in 1148 by the Council of Rheims, 
which forbade any one to receive or maintain on his lands the heretics 
dwelling in Gascony, Provence, and elsewhere, and not to afford them 
shelter in passing or give them a refuge, under pain of excommunication 
and interdict.” 

46. “ When Alexander III was exiled from Rome by Frederick Bar- 
barossa and his antipope Victor, and came to.France, he called, in 1163, 
a great council at Tours. It was an imposing assemblage, comprising 
seventeen cardinals, one hundred and twenty-four bishops (including 
Thomas Becket), and hundreds of abbots, besides hosts of other ecclesi- 
astics, and a vast number of laymen. This august body, after perform- 
ing its first duty of anathematizing the rival pope, proceeded to deplore 
the heresy, which, arising in the Toulousain, had spread like a cancer 
throughout Gascony, deeply infecting the faithful everywhere. bi 
prelates of those regions were ordered to be vigilant in suppressing it by 
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_ anathematizing all who should permit heretics to dwell on tHeir lands or 


should hold intercourse with them, in buying or selling, so that, being 


cut off from human society, they might be compelled to abandon their 


errors. All secular princes, moreover, were commanded to imprison 
them and to confiscate their property. 


_ 4%. “By this time, it is evident that heresy was no longer concealed, 


_ but displayed itself openly and defiantly; and the futility of the papal 
“commands at Tours to cut heretics off from human intercourse was 
i _ shown two years later at the council, or rather colloquy, of Lombers, near 
= Albi. This was a public disputation between representatives of ortho- 
= doxy and the bos homes, bos Crestias, or ‘ good men,’ as they styled 


ert 


= themselves, before judges agreed upon by both sides, in the presence of 
_ Pons, archbishop of Narbonne, and sundry bishops, besides the most 


powerful nobles of the region — Constance, sister of King Louis VII 
and wife of Raymond of Toulouse, Trencavel of Béziers, Sicard of Lau- 
trec, and others. Nearly all of the population of Lombers and Albi 
assembled, and the proceedings were evidently regarded as of the great- 
est public interest: and importance. 

_ 48. “A full report of the discussion, including the decision against 
the Cathari, has reached us from several orthodox sources, but the only 
interest which the affair has is its marked significance in showing that 
heresy had fairly outgrown all the means of repression at command of 
the local churches ; that reason had to be appealed to in place of force ; 
that heretics had no scruple in manifesting and declaring themselves; 
and that the Catholic disputants had to submit to their demands in 


citing only the New Testament as an authority. The powerlessness of 

a, the Church was still farther exhibited in the fact that the council, after 
a its argumentative triumph, was obliged to content itself with simply 

d Ordering the nobles of Lombers no longer to protect the heretics. What 
‘Satisfaction Pons of Narbonne found the next year in confirming the 


Conclusions of the Council of Lombers, in a council held at Cabestaing, 


is would be difficult to define. So great was the prevailing demoraliza- 
tion that when some monks of the strict Cistercian Order left their mon- 


astery of Villemagne, near Agde, and publicly took wives, he was unable 
Punish this gross infraction of their vows, and the interposition of 


Alexander III was invoked — probably without result, 
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49. “ Evidently the Church was powerless. When it could condemn 
the doctrines and not the persons of heretics it confessed to the world 
that it possessed no machinery capable of dealing with opposition on a 
scale of such magnitude. The nobles and the people were indisposed to 
do its bidding, and without their aid the fulmination of its anathema 
was an empty ceremony. The Cathari saw this plainly, and within two 
years of the Council of Lombers they dared, in 1167, to hold a council 
of their own at St. Felix de Caraman, near Toulouse. Their highest dig- 
nitary, Bishop Nicetas, came from Constantinople to preside, with depu- 
ties from Lombardy; the French Church was strengthened against the 
modified dualism of the Concorrezan school; bishops were elected for 
the vacant sees of Toulouse, Val d’Aran, Carcassonne, Albi, and France 
north of the Loire, the latter being Robert de Sperone, subsequently a 
refugee in Lombardy, where he gave his name to the sect of the Spero- 
niste ; commissioners were named to settle a disputed boundary between 
the sees of Toulouse and Carcassonne; in short, the business was that of 
an established and independent Church, which looked upon itself as des- 
tined to supersede the Church of Rome. Based upon the affection and 
reverence of the people, which Rome had forfeited, it might well look 
forward to ultimate supremacy. 

50. “In fact, its progress during the next ten years was such as to 
justify the most enthusiastic hopes. Raymond of Toulouse, whose power 
was virtually that of an independent sovereign, adhered to Frederick 
Barbarossa, acknowledged the antipope Victor and his successors, and 
cared nothing for Alexander III, who was received by the rest of 
France; and the Church, distracted by the schism, could offer little oppo- 
sition to the development of heresy.” *° 

51. In England, in 1166, thirty Cathari who had fled from perse- 
cution in Flanders, were arrested. King Henry II “ called a council 
of bishops at Oxford, and presided over it, to determine their faith. 
They openly avowed it, and were condemned to be scourged, branded in 
the face with a key, and driven forth. The importance which ei 
attached to the matter is shown by his devoting, soon after, in the 
Assizes of Clarendon, an article to the subject, forbidding any one ” 
receive them under penalty of having his house torn down; and requir" 
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ing all sheriffs to swear to the observance of the law, and to make all 

stewards of the barons and all knights and franc-tenants swear like- 

; a wise — the first secular law on the subject in any statute book since the 
a fall of Rome.” ** 

= 52, “In 1177, however, Alexander III triumphed, and: received the 

submission of Frederic. Raymond necessarily followed his suzerain (a 


portion of his territories was subject to the empire), and suddenly 


Yan aries 
_ awoke to the necessity of arresting the progress of heresy. Powerful as 
he was, he felt himself unequal to the task. The burgesses of his cities, 


ependent and intractable, were for the most part Cathari. A large 
por ion of his knights and gentlemen were secretly or avowedly pro- 
tectors of heresy ; the common people throughout his dominions despised 
the clergy and honored the heretics. When a heretic preached, they 


E crowded to listen and applaud ; when a Catholic assumed the rare func- 


tion of religious instruction, they jeered at him, and asked him what he 
had to do with proclaiming the Word of God. Ina state of chronic war 


with powerful vassals and more powerful neighbors, like the kings of 
_ Aragon and England, it was manifestly impossible for Raymond to 
"Undertake the extermination of a half or more than half of his sub- 


jects.” a: 


53. In 1178 Pope Alexander III in publishing the call to the third 
Council of the Lateran, mentioned as one of the subjects for the con- 
ee Sideration of the council “the tares which choke the wheat, and must 
ai be pulled up by the roots.” And, by that council, in 1179, there was 


ae -issued the following decree: — 
Route ee 3 : 


“The Church, as the holy Leo saith, whilst it rejects bloody execu- 
tions from its code of morals, does not omit them in practice, because 
the fear of corporal punishments sometimes causes sinners to recur to 

tual remedies. Thus the heretics who are called Catharins, Patarins, 

t Publicans, are so strongly fortified in Gascony, among the Albigenses, 

[in the territory of Toulouse, that they no longer conceal themselves, 
“openly teach their errors; it is on that account we anathematize 

‘as well as those who grant them an asylum or protection; and 

y die in their sin, we prohibit oblations being made for them, or 

ture being granted to them. As for the Brabangons, Arragoneses, 

ese, Basques, Cotterels, Triabechins, who respect neither churches 
lonasteries, who spare neither widow nor orphan, nor age nor sex, 


1 Id., pp. 113, 114. 
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d who pillage plains and cities, we also order those who shall receive, 
ebot, fe Tana LINA to be denounced and excommunicated in all the 
churches at the solemn feasts; nor do we permit them to be absolved, 
until after they shall have taken up arms against these abominable Albi- 
genses. We also declare, the faithful who are bound to them by any 
treaties, to be entirely free from their oaths ; and we enjoin on them for 
the remission of their sins, to be wanting in faith to these execrable here- 
tics, to confiscate their goods, reduce them to slavery, and put to death 
all who are unwilling to be converted. We grant to all Christians who 
shall take up arms against the Catharins, the same indulgences as to the 
faithful who take the cross for the holy sepulcher.” ** 

54. “Immediately on his return from the council, Pons, archbishop 
of Narbonne, made haste to publish this decree, with all its anathemas 
and interdicts. . . . The cardinal of Albano ‘was forthwith sent as 
papal legate to preach and lead the crusade. His eloquence enabled him 
to raise a considerable force of horse and foot, with which, in 1181, he 
fell upon the territories of the viscount of Beziers, and laid siege to the 
stronghold of Lavaur, where the viscountess Adelaide, daughter of 
Raymond of Toulouse, and the leading Patarins had taken refuge. Ne 
are told that Lavaur was captured through a miracle, and that in various 
parts of France consecrated wafers dropping blood announced the suc- 
cess of the Christian arms. . . . The short term for which the crusaders 
had enlisted expired; the army disbanded itself, and the next year the 


cardinal-legate went back to Rome, having accomplished, virtually, noth- 


ing except to increase the mutual exasperation by the devastation of the 
country through which his troops had passed. Raymond of lo 
involved in desperate war with the king of Aragon, seems to have P 
served complete indifference as to this expedition, taking no part m 
on either side.” ** i py 
55. In 1184, by a council held at Verona, Pope Lucius II ‘ i 
firmed the foregoing decree of Alexander III, and sent forth a bul, 
as follows: — aan 
“ Ecclesiastical justice could not show too much rigor 1m ea noe 
the heresies which now multiply in a large number of me p aii 
Already has Rome braved the thunders of the holy see; an er 1 


legious 
able le have dared, from hatred of one person, to lay a sacr 
ea geal our priests. But the day of vengeance 1s preparing; 2" 


48 De Cormenin’s “ History of the Popes,” Alexander III, par. 10 from end. 
44 Id., p. 124. 
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# T until we can return to those Romans the evils they have inflicted on us, 
= we excommunicate all heretics, whatever may be their appellation. 


Among others, the Catharins, the Patarins, those who falsely call them- 
selves the Humiliated, or the Poor of Lyons, as well as the Passagins, the 
Josephins, the Arnaudists ; and, finally, all those wretches who call them- 
selves Vaudois, or enemies of the holy see. We strike these abominable 


 sectarians with a perpetual anathema; we condemn those who shall 


give them shelter or protection to the same penalties, and who shall call 
themselves Consoled, Perfect Believers, or by any other superstitious 
name. 

__ “And as the severity of ecclesiastical discipline is sometimes despised 


ee and bree we order that those who shall be convicted of favoring 


es, if they are clergy or monks, shall be despoiled of their sacerdotal 
ions, and of their benefices, and shall be abandoned to all the rigors 


ua a f secular justice; if laymen, we order that they suffer the most horrid 


ures, be proved by fire and sword, torn by stripes, and burned alive. 


3 We add, by advice of the bishops, and on the remonstrances of the emperor 


and the lords, that every prelate shall visit, several times during the year, 
either in person or by his archdeacon, all the cities of his diocese, and 
particularly the places in which he shall judge that the heretics hold their 
assemblies. They shall cause the inhabitants, and especially the old men, 
Women, and children, to be seized. They shall interrogate them to know 
if there are any Vaudois in their country, or people who hold secret 
assemblies, and who lead a life differing from that of the faithful. Those 
who shall hesitate to make denunciations, shall be immediately put to 
the torture. When the bishop or archdeacon shall discover the guilty, 
he shall cause them to be arrested, and shall exact from them an abju- 
3. on their refusal, shall execute the sentence we have pro- 


N “We order, besides, the counts, barons, rectors, and consuls of cities, 
and other places, to engage by oath, in accordance with the warning of 
the bishops, to persecute heretics and their accomplices, when they shall 


‘ be so required to do by the Church; and to execute, with all their power, 


il that the holy see and the empire have appointed in regard to the 


_ rimes of heresy: otherwise, we declare them deprived of their offices and 


ignities, without the power ever again to hold any employment; and, 


lan EOE they shall be excommunicated forever, and their property 
~ Placed under interdict. 

vie e cities which shall resist our orders, or which, having been 

vias pm by the bishops, shall neglect to pursue the heretics, shall be 


VAG uded from all commerce with other cities, and shall lose their rank 


l privileges. The citizens shall be excommunicated, noted with per- 
tual infamy, and as such declared unfit to fill any public or ecclesias- 
cal function. All the faithful shall have the right to kill them, seize 
er goods, and reduce them to slavery.” * 


_ De Cormenin’s “ History of the Popes,” Lucius III, pars. 9-12. 
31 
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56. This bull had so little practical effect that the condemnation had 
to be repeated by the same pope, at a council held at Narbonne in the 
same year. And even this was so little effective that the Poor Men of 
Lyons, of the Waldenses, “ agreed, about 1190, to take the chances of a 


disputation held in the cathedral of Narbonne, with Raymond of Daven- - 


try, a religious and God-fearing Catholic, as judge. Of course the deci- 
sion went against them, and of course they were as little inclined as 
before to submit, but the colloquy has an interest as showing what prog- 
ress at that period they had made in dissidence from Rome. The six 
points on which the argument was held were, first, that they refused 
obedience to the authority of pope and prelate; second, that all, even 
laymen, can preach; third, that, according to the apostles, God is to be 
obeyed rather than man; fourth, that women may preach; fifth, that 
masses, prayers, and alms for the dead are of no avail, with the addi- 
tion that some of them denied the existence of purgatory; and sixth, 
that prayer in bed, or in a chamber, or in a stable, is as efficacious as in a 
church.” 

57. “Good prelates, they held, who led apostolic lives, were to be 
obeyed, and to them alone was granted the power to bind and loose— 
which was striking a mortal blow at the whole organization of the 
Church. Merit and not ordination, conferred the power to consecrate and 
bless, to bind and to loose; every one, therefore, who led an apostolic life 
had this power, and as they assumed that they all led such a life, it fol- 
lowed that they, although laymen, could execute all the functions of the 
priesthood. It likewise followed that the ministrations of sinful priests 
were invalid, though at first the French Waldenses were not willing to 
admit this, while the Italians boldly affirmed it. A further error Was, 
that confession to a layman was as efficacious as to a priest, which was & 
serious attack upon the sacrament of penitence; though, as yet, oF 
Fourth Council of Lateran had not made priestly confession indis- 
pensable, and Alain is willing to admit that in the absence of a priest, 
confession to a layman is sufficient 

58. “The system of indulgences was another of the sacerdotal pity 
which they rejected ; and they added three specific rules of morality whic i 
became distinctive characteristics of the sect: Every lie is a mortal ets 
every oath, even in a court of justice, is unlawful ; and homicide is under 
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Ea "no circumstances to be permitted, whether in war or in execution of judi- 


j 
i 
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cial sentences. This necessarily involved nonresistance, rendering the 
Waldenses dangerous only from such moral influence as they could 
acquire. Even as late as 1217, a well-informed contemporary assures us 
_ that the four chief errors of the Waldenses were, their wearing sandals 
after the fashion of the apostles, their prohibition of oaths and of homi- 


_ cide, and their assertion that any member of the sect, if he wore sandals, 
- could in case of necessity consecrate the eucharist. 


59. “ All this was a simple-hearted endeavor to obey the commands 
of Christ and make the gospel an actual standard for the conduct of 
fami y life; but these principles, if universally adopted, would have 

“reduced the Church to a condition of apostolic poverty, and would have 


oa -swept away much of the distinction between priest and layman. Besides, 


M4 


the sectaries were inspired with the true missionary spirit; their prose- 
lyting zeal knew no bounds; they wandered from land to land promul- 
gating their doctrines, and finding everywhere a cordial response, espe- 
cially among the lower classes, who were ready enough to embrace a 


dogma that promised to release them from the vices and oppressions of 


the clergy. We are told that one of their chief apostles carried with 
‘him various disguises, appearing now as a cobbler, then as a barber, and 
again as a peasant, and though this may have been, as alleged, for the 
_ purpose of eluding capture, it shows the social stratum to which their 
missions were addressed. The Poor Men of Lyons multiplied with 
incredible rapidity throughout Europe; the Church became seriously 


Bie alarmed, and not without reason, for an ancient document of the sec- 


+) 
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- taries shows a tradition among them that under Waldo, or immediately 


A: _ afterward, their councils had an average attendance of about seven hun- 
eaer: dred members present.” +° , 
= 6O. “The admitted failure of the crusade of 1181 seems to have 


iP. 5 


-tendered the Church hopeless, for the time, of making headway against 


Te For a quarter of a century it was allowed to develop in com- 
parative toleration throughout the territóries of Gascony, Languedoc, 
j Provence. It is true that the decree of Lucius III, issued at Verona 
1184, is important as attempting the foundation of an organized inqui- 

> but it worked no immediate effect. It is true that in 1195 another 
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papal legate, Michael, held a provincial council at Montpelier, where 
he commanded the enforcement of the Lateran canons on all heretics and 
: Mainate, or brigands, whose property was to be confiscated and whose 
} persons reduced to slavery; but all this fell dead upon the indifference 
of the nobles, who, involved in perpetual war with each other, preferred 
to risk the anathemas of the Church rather than to complicate their 
troubles by attempting the extermination of a majority of their sub- 
jects at the behest of a hierarchy which no longer inspired respect or 
reverence. Perhaps, also, the fall of Jerusalem, in 1186, in arousing an 
unprecedented fervor of fanaticism, directed it toward Palestine, and 
left little for the vindication of the faith nearer home. Be this as it may, 
no effective persecution was undertaken until the vigorous ability of 
Innocent III, after vainly trying milder measures, organized overwhelm- 
ing war against heresy. 

61. “During this interval the Poor Men of Lyons arose, and were 
forced to make common cause with the Cathari; the proselyting zeal 
which had been so successful in secrecy and tribulation had free scope 
for its development, and had no effective antagonism to dread from a 
negligent and disheartened clergy. The heretics preached and made om 
verts, while the priests were glad if they could save a fraction of their 
tithes and revenues from rapacious nobles and rebellious or indifferent 
parishioners. Heresy throve accordingly.. Innocent III admitted the 
humiliating fact that the heretics were allowed to preach and teach and 
make converts in public, and that unless speedy measures were taken 
for their suppression, there was danger that the infection would spread 
to the whole Church. 

62. William of Tudela says that the heretics possessed the Albigeois, 
the Carcasses, and the Lauragais, and that to describe them as numerous 
throughout the whole district from Béziers to Bordeaux is not saying 
enough. Walter Mapes asserts that there were none of them in Brit- 
anny, but that they abounded in Anjou, while in Aquitaine and Bur- 
gundy their number was infinite. William of Puy-Laurens assures 
us that Satan possessed in peace the greater part of southern France; 
the clergy were so despised that they were accustomed to conceal the 
tonsure through very shame, and the bishops were obliged to admit to 
holy orders whoever was willing to assume them; the whole land, under @ 
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curse, produced. nothing but thorns and thistles, ravishers and bandits, 


Tobbers, murderers, adulterers, and usurers. Cæsarius of Heisterbach 
= declares that the Albigensian errors increased so rapidly that they soon 
infected a thousand cities, and he believes that if they had not been 


__Tepressed by the sword of the faithful, the whole of Europe would 
_ have been corrupted. : 


63. “A German inquisitor informs us that in Lombardy, Provence, 


_ and other regions there were more schools of heresy than of orthodox the- 
ology, with more scholars ; that they disputed publicly, and summoned the 
= people to public debates; that they preached in the market-places, the 
aes 4 fields, the houses ; and that there were none who dared to interfere with 
ee : them, Owing to the multitude and power of their protectors. As we have 
seen, they were regularly organized in dioceses; they had their educa- 
tional establishments for the training of women as well as men; and, at 


least in one instance, all the nuns of a convent embraced Catharism with- 
out quitting the house or the habit of their order. Such was the position 


to which corruption had reduced the Church. Intent upon the acquisi- 


tion of temporal power, it had well-nigh abandoned its spiritual duties; 
and its empire, which rested on spiritual foundations, was crumbling 
with their decay, and threatening to pass away like an unsubstantial 
vision.” 47 

64. Then the archpope Innocent III entered the lists to save the 
papacy. “In his consecration sermon he announced that one of his 


ir principal duties would be the destruction of heresy; and of this he 
never lost sight to the end, amid his endless conflicts with emperors 


and princes.” ** He was consecrated Feb. 22,1198 ; and, as early as April 1 
he wrote to the archbishop of Ausch, “ deploring the spread of heresy 


mie and the danger of its becoming universal. The prelate and his brethren 
Enk _ are ordered to extirpate it by the utmost rigor of ecclesiastical censures, 
and if necessa 
plas ance of princes and people. Not only are heretics themselves to be pun- 
Ae shed, but all who have any dealings with them, or who are suspected by 
ason of undue familiarity with them. 


ty by bringing the secular arm to bear through the assist- 


65. “Tn the existing posture of affairs,. the prelates to whom these- 


mands were addressed, can only have regarded them with mingled 
1d., pp. 126-128, 481d. D. 128. 
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derision and despair; and we can readily imagine the replies in which they 
declared their zeal and lamented their powerlessness. Innocent probably 
was aware of this in advance, and did not await the response. By April 
21 he had two commissioners ready to represent the holy see on the 
spot — Rainier and Gui— whom he sent armed with letters to all the 
prelates, princes, nobles, and people of southern France, empowering 
them to enforce whatever regulations they might see fit to employ to 
avert the imminent peril to the Church arising from the countless 
increase of Cathari and Waldenses, who corrupted the people by simu- 
lated works of justice and charity. These heretics who will not return 
to the true faith are to be banished, and their property confiscated ; these 
provisions are to be enforced by the secular authorities under penalty 
of interdict for refusal or negligence, and with the reward for obedience 
of the same indulgences as those granted for a pilgrimage to Rome or 
Compostella; and all who consort or deal with heretics or show them 
favor or protection are to share their punishment.” *° 

66. In point of time Innocent III had been a little forestalled by 
fierce persecutions in Spain. “In 1194, the note of persecution was 
sounded by Alonso II of Aragon, in an edict which is worthy of note as 
the first secular legislation, with the exception of the assizes of Claren- 
don, in the modern world against heresy. The Waldenses and all other 
heretics anathematized by the Church are ordered, as public enemies, to 
quit his dominions by the day after All-Saints’. Any one who receives 
them to his hands, listens to their preaching, or gives them food shall 
incur the penalties of treason, with confiscation of all his goods and pos- 
sessions. The decree is to be published by all pastors on Sundays, and all 
public officials are ordered to enforce it. Any heretic remaining nti 
three days’ notice of the law can be despoiled by any one, and any injury 
inflicted on him, short of death or mutilation, so far from being an 
offense, shall be regarded as meriting the royal favor. 

67.: “ The ferocious atrocity of these provisions, which rendered the 
heretic an outlaw, which condemned him in advance, and which exposed 
him without a trial to the cupidity or malice of every man, was exceeded 
three years later by Alonso’s son, Pedro II. In a national council of 
Girona, in 1197, he renewed his father’s legislation, adding the penalty 
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_ of the stake for the heretic. If any noble failed to eject these enemies of 

___ the Church, the officials and people of the diocese were ordered to proceed 

_ to his castle, and seize them without responsibility for any damages com- 

~ mitted, and any one failing to join in the foray was subjected to the heavy 
~ fine of twenty pieces of gold to the royal fise. Moreover, all officials were 


commanded, within eight days after summons, to present themselves 


ut before their bishop, or his representative, and take an oath to enforce the 


law.” 5° 


a _ 68. And what were the crimes, what was the wickedness, of the 
_ People who were thus to be hunted to death? By the testimony of 
_ Catholics themselves, the testimony of their persecutors, yea, the testi- 
nes _ Monies of the very inquisitors who tormented them to death, what were 
a f the crimes, what the wickedness, of these who had incurred this flood of 
the wrath of Rome? We have seen that all the names of the Christians 


Were summed up by the papacy in the expression “heresy and Walden- 
Slanism,” and that the “ heresy ” was embraced under the general name 


_ of “ Albigenses.” 


_ 69. Of the Albigenses, or Cathari, St. Bernard, who was the princi- 
pal preacher of one of the chief crusades against them, says: “If you 


interrogate them, nothing can be more Christian. As to their conversa- 


tion, nothing can be less reprehensible; and what they speak they prove 
by deeds. As for the morals of the heretic, he cheats no one, he 


_ ®ppresses no one, he strikes no one: his cheeks are pale with fasting, he 
ats not the bread of idleness, his hands labor for his livelihood.” 5t As 

_ Writes and ceremonies, the Cathari “cast aside all the machinery of 

. the Church. The Roman Church indeed was the synagogue of Satan, in 
r Which salvation was impossible. Consequently, the sacraments, the sac- 
x Fe Tifices of the altar, the suffrages and interposition of the Virgin and 
| Saints, purgatory, relics, images, crosses, holy water, indulgences, and 


€ other devices by which the priest procured salvation for the faithful, 
e rejected, as well as the tithes and oblations which rendered the 
ing of salvation so profitable. Yet the Catharan Church, as the 

+h of Christ, inherited the power to bind and to loose, bestowed by 

on His disciples; the Consolamentum, or baptism of the Spirit, 

d out all sin, but no prayers were of use for the sinner who persisted 
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70. Of the other class, those guilty of “ Waldensianism,” “an 
inquisitor who knew them well describes them: “ Heretics are recog- 
nizable by their customs and speech, for they are modest and well 
regulated. They take no pride in their garments, which are neither 
costly nor vile. They do not engage in trade, to avoid lies and oaths and 
frauds, but live by their labor as mechanics — their teachers are ċob- 
blers. They do not accumulate wealth, but are content with necessaries. 
They are chaste and temperate in meat and drink. They do not fre- 
quent taverns or dances or other vanities. They restrain themselves 
from anger. They arè always at work; they teach and learn and con- 
sequently pray but little. They are to be known by their modesty and 
precision of speech, avoiding scurrility and detraction and light words 
and lies and oaths.” 

"1. “But their crowning offense was their love and reverence for 
Scripture, and their burning zeal in making converts. The inquisitor 
of Passau informs us that they had ‘translations of the whole Bible in 
the vulgar tongue, which the Church vainly sought to suppress, and 
which they studied with incredible assiduity. He knew a peasant who 
could recite the book of Job word for word; many of them had the 
whole of the New Testament by heart, and, simple as they were, were 
dangerous disputants. As for the missionary spirit, he tells of one who, 
on a winter night, swam the river Ips to gain a chance of converting 4 
Catholic; and all, men and women, old and young, were ceaseless in 
learning and teaching. After a hard day’s labor they would devote the 
night to instruction; they sought the lazar houses to carry salvation to 
the leper; a disciple of ten days’ standing would seek out another whom 
he could instruct, and when the dull and untrained brain would fain 
abandon the task in despair they would speak words of encouragement: 
‘Learn a single word a day, in a year you will know three hundred, and 
thus you will gain in the end.’ ” 

72. “Such is the general testimony; and the tales which were told 
as to the sexual abominations customary among them may safely be 
set down as devices to excite popular detestation, grounded possibly 02 
extravagances of asceticism, such as were common among the early 
Christians, for the Waldenses held that connubial intercourse was only 
lawful for the procurement of offspring. An inquisitor admits his dis- 
belief as to these stories, for which he had never found a basis worthy 
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i of credence.” "3 That horrible tales were concocted “to excite popular 


detestation,” can be easily understood from the fact that the Bra- 
‘bangons, Arragoneses, Navarese, - Basques, Cotterels, Triabechins, 
named in the decree of Alexander III against the heretics, were simply 


 freebooters, composed of “fugitives from serfdom, outlaws, escaped 


criminals, worthless ecclesiastics, outcast monks,” who “preyed upon 
‘the community in bands of varying size... . The chronicles of the 
times are full of lamentations over their incessant devastations.” °* 


_ And yet, in that decree, the Catharins, Patarins, and: the Albigenses are 
l ie a classed with them in the same decree of excommunication and condem- 
nation. Yet even in that same decree the freebooters are more favored 


than are the Christians; for while for the Christians there is no sort of 


_ favor announced, for the freebooters there is absolution “after they 


“shall have taken up arms against these abominable Albigenses.” 

~ 73. “Surely if ever there was a God-fearing people it was these 
unfortunates under the ban of Church and State, whose secret. pass- 
words were, ‘Ce dit sainct Pol, Ne mentir’? [St. Paul says, Do not 
Tie}, ‘Ce dit, sainct Jacques, Ne jurer’ [St. James says, Do not swear], 
“Ce dit sainct Pierre, Ne rendre mal pour mal, mais biens contraires ’ 
‘{St. Peter says, Do not render evil for evil, but contrariwise, good]. 
‘The ‘Nobla Leyczon’ scarce says more than the inquisitors, when it 
‘bitterly declares that the sign of a Vaudois, deemed worthy of death, 


Was that he followed Christ and sought to obey the commandments of 
_ God.” Indeed, so thoroughly did the papacy hate righteousness and 


love iniquity, that evil-doing was the merit that delivered from her 
condemnation. “ About 1220 a clerk of Spire, whose austerity subse- 


NR quently led him to join the Franciscans, was only saved by the interposi- 
a tion of Conrad, afterward bishop of Hildesheim, from being burned as 
ut _ & heretic, because his preaching led certain women to lay aside their 
Vanities of apparel and behave with humility.” ** And, when a certain 
Se Catholic, Jean Teisseire, was by mistake cited before the tribunal of the 
a i Inquisition, amongst the proofs that he offered, that he was not a 


her etic, were: “I eat flesh, and lie, and swear, and am a faithful Chris- 
fan.” Thus, the whole power of the papacy was devoted to compell- 
“ing mankind to`sin. PiE A 

A 
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74. The actual work of crushing out all the good that was in the 
world, Innocent III was obliged to begin in Italy, and almost within 
the very borders of the papal territory. “ All the northern half of the 
peninsula, from the Alps to the patrimony of St. Peter, was honey- 
combed with it, and even as far south as Calabria it was to be found. 
When Innocent III, in 1198, ascended the papal throne, he at once 
commenced active proceedings for its extermination, and the obstinacy 
of the heretics may be estimated by the struggle in Viterbo, a city sub- 
ject to the temporal as well as spiritual jurisdiction of the papacy. In 
March, 1199, Innocent, stimulated by the increase of heresy and the 
audacity of its public display, wrote to the Viterbians, renewing and 
sharpening the penalties against all who received or favored heretics. 
Yet, in spite of this, in 1205, the heretics carried the municipal election, 
electing as chamberlain a heretic under excommunication. Innocent’s 
indignation was boundless. If the elements, he told the citizens, should 
conspire to destroy them, without sparing age or sex, leaving their 
memory an eternal shame, the punishment would be inadequate. 

75. “ He ordered obedience to be refused to the newly elected munici- 
pality, which was to be deposed; that the bishop, who had been ejected, 
should be received back, that the laws against heresy should be enforced, 
and that if all this was not done within fifteen days the people of the 
surrounding towns and castles were commanded to take up arms and 
make active war upon the rebellious city. Even this was insufficient. 
Two years later, in February, 1207, there were fresh troubles, and it 
was not until June of that year, when Innocent himself came to Viterbo, 
and all the Patarins fled at his approach, that he was able to purify 
the town by tearing down all the houses of the heretics and confiscating 
all their property. This he followed up in September with a decree 
addressed to all the faithful in the patrimony of St. Peter, ordering 
measures of increasing severity to be inscribed in the local laws of every 
community, and all podestà and other officials to be sworn to their 
enforcement under heavy penalties. Proceedings of more or less rigor; 
commanded in Milan, Ferrara, Verona, Rimini, Florence, Prato, Fenza, 
Piacenza, and Treviso, show the extent of the evil, the difficulty of 
restraining it, and the encouragement given to heresy by the scandals of 
the clergy. 
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= 76. “It was in southern France, however, that the struggle was 
_ deadliest and the battle was fought to its bitter end.” ** “The Church 
_ admitted that it had brought upon itself the dangers which threatened 


iwt—that the alarming progress of heresy was caused and fostered 
by clerical negligence and corruption. In his opening address to the 


great Lateran Council, Innocent III had no scruple in declaring to the 


assembled fathers: ‘ The corruption of the people has its chief source in 


Sy the clergy. From this arise the evils of Christendom: faith perishes, 
= religion is defaced, liberty is restricted, justice is trodden underfoot, 


the heretics multiply, the schismatics are emboldened, the faithless 


_ grow strong, the Saracens are victorious;’ and after the futile attempt 
sa of the council to strike at the root of the evil, Honorius III, in 
_ admitting its failure, repeated the assertion. In fact this was an axiom 


Which none were so hardy as to deny, yet when, in 1204, the legates 
Whom Innocent had sent to oppose the Albigenses, appealed to him for 
aid against prelates whom they had failed to coerce, and whose infamy 
of life gave scandal to the faithful and an irresistible argument to the 
heretic, Innocent curtly bade them attend to the object of their mission 
and not allow themselves to be diverted by less important matters. The 


_ teply fairly indicates the policy of the Church. Thoroughly to cleanse 


the Augean stable was a task from which even Innocent’s fearless spirit 
Might well shrink. It seemed an easier and more hopeful plan to crush 


= Tevolt with fire and sword.” 
_ Y? At the beginning of the reign of Innocent III, Raymond VI 
~ Was count of Toulouse. “ Though not a heretic, his indifference on reli- 
am gious questions led him to tolerate the heresy of his subjects. Most of 
o his barons were either heretics or favorably inclined to a faith which, 
_ by denying the pretensions of the Church, justified its spoliation or, at 
least, liberated them from its domination.” When the Council of 


Montpelier, in 1195, had anathematized “all princes who neglected to 
enforce the Lateran canons against heretics and mercenaries,” Raymond 
had paid no attention to the decree. “It would, in fact, have required 
‘the most ardent fanaticism to lead a prince so circumstanced to provoke 
‘his vassals, to lay waste his territories, to massacre his subjects, 
to invite assault from watchful rivals, for the purpose of enforcing 
Id., pp. 116, 117. 
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uniformity in religion, and subjugation to a Church known only by its 
rapacity and corruption. Toleration had endured for nearly a genera- 
tion; the land was blessed with peace, after almost interminable war, 
and all the dictates of worldly prudence counseled him to follow 
in his father’s footsteps. . . . Enjoying the love of his subjects, noth- 
ing could have appeared to him more objectless than a persecution such 
as Rome held to be the most indispensable of his duties.” 

78. But that pure Christianity which, to the papacy, was the great- 
est possible evil, “was constantly increasing; and unless checked, it 
seemed only a question of time when the Church would disappear 


throughout all the Mediterranean provinces of France. Yet it must be 


said for the credit of the heretics, that there was no manifestation of 
a persecuting spirit on their part. The rapacity of the barons, it is 
true, was rapidly depriving the ecclesiastics of their revenues and pos- 
sessions; as they neglected their duties, and as the law of the strongest 
was all-prevailing, the invader of Church property had small scruple in 
despoiling lazy monks and worldly priests whose numbers were con- 
stantly diminishing; but the Cathari, however much they may have 
deemed themselves the Church of the future, seem never to have 
thought of extending their faith by force. They reasoned and argued 
and disputed when they found a Catholic zealous enough to contend 
with them, and they preached to the people, who had no other source 
of instruction; but, content with peaceable conversions and zealous 


missionary work, they dwelt in perfect amity with their orthodox 


neighbors. 


79. “To the Church this state of affairs was unbearable. It has. 


always held the toleration of others to be persecution of itself. By the 
very law of its being it can brook no rivalry in its domination over 
the human soul; and, in the present case, as toleration was slowly but 


surely leading to its destruction, it was bound by its sense of duty no 


less than of self-preservation, to put an end to a situation so abhorrent. 
Yet, before it could resort effectually to force, it was compelled to make 
what efforts it could at persuasion — not of heretics, indeed, but of 
their protectors.” 58 

'. 80. We have seen that as early as April 21, 1198, less than a month 


58 Id., pp. 135, 136. 
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| after his installation, Innocent III had sent two commissioners into 


southern. France. But they found both magistrates and clergy indiffer- 
ent to their appeals for the crushing of heresy. The indifference, and 
indeed the opposition, on the part of the clergy, was caused by the fact 


that, in order for them with any success to engage in the destruction 
_ of the heretics, they must first inaugurate a reformation of themselves; 


‘for one of the greatest helps to the Christian in gaining converts, was 


_ the notoriously evil lives of the clergy. And the magistrates could not 
easily be induced to persecute to death the most honest and harmless 

_ Of the people, while the clergy, even to archbishops, were leading noto- 

> __Hiously violent and licentious lives. When Pons de Rodelle, “a knight 


aj renowned for wisdom, and a good Catholic,” was asked, “ why he did 
ot drive from his lands those who were so manifestly in error,” 
he replied: “How can we do it? We have been brought up with 


these people. We have kindred among them, and we see them live 
tighteously.” ‘Dogmatic zeal fell powerless before such kindliness; 
and we can readily believe the monk of Vaux-Cernay, when he tells 
Us that the barons of the land were nearly all protectors and receivers 
of heretics, loving them fervently and defending them against God 


and the Church.” °° 


_ 81. “Enough time had been lost in half-measures while the evil 


_ Was daily increasing in magnitude, and Innocent proceeded to put forth 
the whole strength of the Church. To the monks of Fontfroide he 

_ adjoined as chief legate the ‘ Abbot of abbots, Arnaud of Citeaux, head 
Peat of the great Cistercian Order, a stern, resolute, and implacable man, 
eg full of zeal for the cause, and gifted with rare persistency. Since the 
_ time of St. Bernard the abbots of Citeaux had seemed to feel a personal 


responsibility for the suppression of heresy in Languedoc, and Arnaud 


ie “Was better fitted for the work before him than any of his predecessors. 
eet To the legation thus constituted, at the end of May, 1204, Innocent 


sued a fresh commission of extraordinary powers. The prelates of 
the infected provinces were bitterly reproached for the negligence and 
idity which had permitted heresy to assume its alarming propor- 


tions, They were ordered to obey humbly whatever the legates might 
oe 
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see fit to command, and the vengeance of the holy see was threatened 
for slackness or contumacy. Wherever heresy existed, the legates were 
armed with authority ‘to destroy, throw down, or pluck up whatever 
is to be destroyed, thrown down, or plucked up, and to plant and build 
whatever is to be built or planted.’ 

82. “With one blow the independence of the local churches was 
destroyed, and an absolute dictatorship was created. Recognizing, more- 
over, of how little worth were ecclesiastical censures, Innocent pro- 
ceeded to appeal to force, which was evidently the only possible cure 
for the trouble. Not only were the legates directed to deliver all 
impenitent heretics to the secular arm for perpetual proscription and 
confiscation of property, but they were empowered to offer complete 
remission of sins, the same as for a crusade to the Holy Land, to Philip 
Augustus and his son, Louis Cceur-de-Lion, and to all nobles who 
should aid in the suppression of heresy. 

83. “ The dangerous classes were also stimulated by the prospect of 
pardon and plunder, through a special clause authorizing the legates to 
absolve all under excommunication for crimes of violence, who would 
join in persecuting heretics — an offer which subsequent correspondence 
shows was not unfruitful. To Philip Augustus, also, Innocent wrote 
at the same time, earnestly exhorting him to draw the sword and slay 
the wolves who had thus far found no one to withstand their ravages in 
the fold of the Lord. If he could not proceed in person, let him send 
his son, or some experienced leader, and exercise the power conferred 
on him for the purpose by Heaven. Not only was remission of sins 
promised him, as for a voyage to Palestine, but he was empowered to 
seize and add to his dominions the territories of all nobles who might 
not join in persecution and expel the hated heretic.” 

84. All these efforts, however, were in vain. Neither king nor 
nobles, nor adventurers would respond to Innocent’s call. One of the 
pope’s legates was so discouraged that he begged the pope to permit him 
to return to his abbey. “A second urgent appeal to Philip, 1m Febru- 
ary, 1205, was equally fruitless; and a concession in the following June, 
to Pedro of Aragon, of all the lands that he could acquire from here- 
tics, and a year later of all their goods, was similarly without result, 
except that Pedro seized the castle of Escure, belonging to the papacy, 
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_ which had been occupied by Cathari. If something appeared to be 
je gained when at Toulouse, in 1205, some dead heretics were prosecuted, 
‘and their bones exhumed, it was speedily lost; for the municipality 

' promptly adopted a law forbidding trials of the dead who had not been 
accused during life, unless they had been hereticated on the deathbed.” 

_ 85. In the summer of 1206, the three legates of the pope held a con- 

_ ference together, and decided to give up as hopeless the task at which 


_ they had been set by the pope. But, just at that time, a bishop from 

_ Spain happened to pass through Languedoc, and stopped to visit them; 

_ and, learning that they had decided to give up the work and leave the 
= Country, he suggested that they dismiss “their splendid retinues and 
_ Worldly pomp, and go among the people, barefooted and poor like the 
~ apostles, to preach the Word of God. The idea was so novel that the 

_ legates hesitated; but finally assented, if an example were set them by 


one in authority.” The bishop offered himself to set thent the desired 
example. They agreed. The bishop dismissed ‘all but one attendant. 
That attendant was Domingo, or Dominic, de Guzman, who became the 


founder of the Inquisition; the founder of the Order of Dominicans; 


and, at last, St. Dominic. 

_ 86. The bishop, the legates, Dominic, and such others as they 
Could enlist, began their work by passing about amongst the people, 
and attempting to imitate the Christians in the ministrations of the 


 8ospel. Their efforts only helped the Christian cause: First, it was a 
Confession that the claims of the Christians, with regard to the separa- 

_ tion of the Church from Christianity, were correct, and that their 
methods were also correct ; and, secondly, since they had adopted the pro- 
Ui fession of preachers of the Word, this brought on discussions every- 
a Where they went, which, from private, or wayside, discussions, presently 
= TOS to public discussions between the Christian preachers and these 


W-made Catholic preachers. In these discussions, which were at- 
ided by multitudes, the difference was easily detected between the 
te Christian preacher and the mere formalist, the imitator for effect. 

f For three months they thus labored diligently, like real evangelists, 
g thousands of heretics and few orthodox; but the harvest was 
scanty, and conversions rarely rewarded their pains — in fact, the only 
Practical result was to excite the heretics to renewed missionary zeal. 
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It speaks well for the tolerant temper of the Cathari, that men who had 
been invoking the most powerful sovereigns of Christendom to extermi- 
nate them with fire and sword, should have incurred no real danger in 
a task apparently so full of risk.” 

87. Plainly this scheme could not be depended upon for success. 
The legates:therefore determined to appeal again to the sword. The 


_ showed no signs of awakening from his exasperating indifference on the 
religious question, while the Cistercian abbots, disheartened by the 
obstinacy of the heretics, dropped off one by one, and retired to their 

_ Monasteries. . . . Everything thus had been tried and had failed, 
except the appeal to the sword, and to this Innocent again recurred with 


nobles of the territory were so divided amongst themselves, and even yall the b of despair. A milder tone toward Philip Augustus with 
at war, that there was no hope of enlisting even the sword with success, i regard to his matrimonial complications between Ingeburga of Den- 
unless they could be united. One of the legates, therefore, left his mark and Agnes of Meran, might predispose him to vindicate energetic- 
preaching and visited the nobles, to labor with them to make peace UOI aa ally the wrongs of the Church; but, while condescending to this, Inno- 
amongst themselves. This he accomplished by diligent effort, and the = Cent now addressed, not only the king, but all the faithful throughout 
use of excommunication; and Count Raymond of Toulouse was one | France, and the leading magnates were honored with special missives. 
who incurred excommunication. Indeed, not much was required on the W. ai Nov. 16, 1207, the letters were sent out, pathetically repre- 
part of Count Raymond, to incur this penalty; for “by this time, in k senting the incessant and alarming growth of heresy and the failure 
fact, Raymond had acquired the special hatred of the papalists, through _ Of all endeavors to bring the heretics to reason, to frighten them with 
his obstinate neglect to persecute his heretical subjects, in spite of his threats, or to allure them with blandishments. Nothing was left but 
readiness to take what oaths were required of him.” an Tepen] to arms; and to all who would embark in this good work, 
88. Innocent III “promptly confirmed the sentence of his leg- _ the same indulgences were offered as for a crusade to Palestine. The 
ate, May 29, 120%, in an epistle to Raymond which was an unre- Bek, lands of all engaged in it were taken under the special protection of 
served expression of the passions accumulated through long years of the holy Church, and those of the heretics were abandoned to the spoiler. 
zealous effort frustrated in its results. In the harshest vituperation of a All creditors of crusaders were obliged to postpone their claims with- 
ecclesiastical rhetoric, Raymond was threatened with the vengeance of Pont Mterest, and clerks taking part were empowered to pledge their 
God here and hereafter. The excommunication and interdict were to be _ Tevenues in advance for two years.” 
strictly observed until due satisfaction and obedience were rendered ; ut ig Yet even these persuasions were all in vain. But just at that 
and he was warned that these must be speedy or he would be deprived of k ii e, one of the pope’s legates “ became entangled in an angry religious 
certain territories which he held of the Church: and if this did not aH je am with one of the gentlemen of the court” of Raymond, and, in 
suffice, the princes of Christendom would be summoned to seize and par- ae Best quarrel, was killed. Count Raymond “ was greatly concerned at an 
tition his dominions, so that the land might be forever freed from Bi ment so deplorable, and would have taken summary vengeance on the 
heresy. Yet in the recital of misdeeds which were held to justify this E. E ee but for his escape and hiding with friends at Beaucaire.” 
rigorous sentence there was nothing that had not been for two genera- ee ee aon of this murder which were sent to the pope, by the pope’s 
tions so universal in Languedoc that it might almost be regarded as à et a, » Were intensely falsified, to the prejudice of Count Raymond. 
part of the public law of the land” ee: n i L, p gave the Church an enormous advantage, of which Inno- 
89. “ Innocent waited awhile to prove the effect of this threat and A hé et to make the most. On March 10 he issued letters to all 
the results of the missionary effort so auspiciously started by Bishop a. wäl prelates in the infected provinces, commanding that, in all churches, 
Azevedo. Both were null. Raymond, indeed, made peace with the _ n every Sunday and feast-day, the murderers and their abettors, includ- 


Provencal nobles, and was released from excommunication, but he be mg Raymond, be. excommunicated with bell, book, and candle, and 
T Tay place cursed with their presence was declared under interdict. 
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As no faith was to be kept with him who kept not faith with God, 
all of Raymond’s vassals were released from their oaths of allegiance, 
and his lands were declared the prey of any Catholic who might assail 
them, while, if he applied for pardon, his first sign of repentance must 
be the extermination of heresy throughout his dominions. 

92. “These letters were likewise sent to Philip Augustus and his 
chief barons, with eloquent adjurations to assume the cross and rescue 
the imperiled Church from the assaults of the emboldened heretics ; 
commissioners were sent to negotiate and enforce a truce for two years, 
between France and England, that nothing might interfere with the 
projected crusade.” The head of the Order of Cistercian monks called 
together the chiefs of his Order, and by these it was unanimously 
resolved to devote all the energies of the Order “to preaching the cru- 
sade; and soon multitudes of fiery monks were inflaming the passions of 
the people, and offering redemption in every church and on every mar- 
ket-place in Europe.” thi 

93. By this general appeal to the mercenary spirit, and the stirring 
up of the savage passions of all the kingdoms, Innocent III succeeded 
at last in starting a crusade against the Albigenses, which, in character, 
was equal in every respect to that of the first crusade against the Turks. 
The chief inducement was that this crusade was for but forty days; and 
the distance was not very great to be traversed from any one of the 
countries of western Europe. “ Paradise, surely, could not be gained 
on easier terms; and the preachers did not fail to point out that the 
labor was small and the reward illimitable. The flame which had been 
so long kindling burst forth at last.” 

94. “ Many great nobles assumed the cross — the duke of Burgundy 
and the counts of Nevers, St. Pol, Auxerre, Montfort, Geneva, Poitiers, 
Forez, and others, with numerous bishops. With time there came large 
contingents from Germany, under the dukes of Austria and Saxony, 
the counts of Bar, of Juliers, and of Berg. Recruits were drawn from 
distant Bremen on the one hand, and Lombardy on the other; and we 
even hear of Slavonian barons leaving the original home of Catharism 
to combat it in its seat of latest development. There was salvation to 
be had for the pious, knightly fame for the warrior, and spoil for the 
worldly ; and the army of the cross, recruited from the chivalry and the 
scum of Europe, promised to be strong enough to settle decisively the 


CRUEL TREATMENT OF RAYMOND. 


j question which had now for three generations defied all the efforts of 


N 


the faithful.” 
_ 95. Count Raymond, seeing that utter destruction was coming, 


sought to make peace with Rome. “ Innocent demanded that as secur- 


Biers -ity for his good faith he should place in the hands of the Church his 


Bic and; if he could prove his innocence, be absolved. Raymond gladly 


_ Tatified the conditions, and earnestly welcomed Milo and Theodisius, 
_ the new representatives of the Church, who treated him with such appar- 
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4 Ops, went to St. Gilles, the scene of his alleged crime, and there, June 


seven most important strongholds, after which he should be heard, 


t friendliness that, when Milo subsequently died at Arles, he mourned 
greatly, believing that he had lost a protector who would have saved him 
om his misfortunes. He did not know that the legates had secret 
‘instructions from Innocent to amuse him with fair promises, to detach 


him from the heretics, and when they should be disposed of by the 
_ Crusaders, to deal with him as they should see fit. He was played with 


accordingly, skillfully, cruelly, and remorselessly. The seven castles 


Were duly delivered to Master Theodisius, thus fatally crippling him 
i for resistance ; the consuls of Avignon, Nimes, and St. Gilles were sworn 
to renounce their allegiance to him if he did not obey implicitly the 


future commands of the pope, and he was reconciled to the Church by 


the most humiliating of ceremonies. 


96. “The new legate, Milo, with some twenty archbishops and bish- 


; 18, 1209, arrayed themselves before the portal of the church of St. 


Gilles. Stripped to the waist, Raymond was brought before them as a 
Penitent, and swore on the relics of St. Gilles to obey the Church in all 


matters whereof he was accused. Then the legate placed a stole around 


neck, in the fashion of a halter, and led him into the church, while 
Was industriously scourged on his naked back and shoulders, up to the 
, Where he was absolved. The curious crowd assembled to’ witness 


pane degradation of their lord was so great that return through the 
AY entrance was impossible, and Raymond was carried down to the crypt 


the martyred Pierre de Castelnau lay buried, whose spirit was 
ed the satisfaction of seeing his humbled enemy led past his tomb 
‘Shoulders dropping blood. From a churchman’s point of view the 
itions of absolution laid upon him were not excessive, though well 
m to be impossible of fulfillment.” 
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97. “ All that Raymond had gained by these sacrifices was the 
privilege of joining the crusade and assisting in the subjugation of his 
country. Four days after the absolution he solemnly assumed the cross 
at the hands of the legate Milo, and took the oath: — 


“In the name of God, I, Raymond, duke of Narbonne, count of 
Toulouse, and marquis of Provence, swear with hand upon the Holy 
Gospels of God, that when the crusading princes shall reach my terri- 
tories, I will obey their commands in all things, as well as regards secur- 
ity as whatever they may see fit to enjoin for their benefit and that of 
the whole army.” 


98. “It is true that in July, Innocent, faithful to his prearranged 
duplicity, wrote to Raymond benignantly congratulating him on his 
purgation and submission, and promising him that it should redound to 
his worldly as well as spiritual benefit; but the same courier carried a 
letter to Milo, urging him to continue as he had begun; and Milo, on 
whom Raymond was basing his hopes, soon after, hearing a report that 
the count had gone to Rome, warned his master, with superabundant 
caution, not to spoil the game. ‘As for the count of Toulouse,’ writes 
the legate, ‘that enemy of truth and justice, if he has sought your 
presence to recover the castles in my hands, as he boasts that he can 
easily do, be not moved by his tongue, skillful only in his slanders, but 
let him, as he deserves, feel the hand of the Church heavier day 
by day.’ ” 

99. This hand of the Church heavier day by day Count Raymond 
had already begun to feel. For “already the absolution which had 
« cost so much, was withdrawn, and Raymond was again excommunicated, 
and his dominions laid under a fresh interdict, because he had not, 
within sixty days, during which he was with the crusaders, performed 
the impossible task of expelling all heretics; and the city of Toulouse 
lay under a special anathema, because it had not delivered to the ae 
saders all the heretics among its citizens. It is true that subsequently 
a delay until All-Saints’ (November 1) was mercifully. granted D gi 
mond to perform all the duties imposed on him; but he was eviden 7 
prejudged and foredoomed, and nothing but his destruction would sa 
isfy the implacable legates. 
"100. “Meanwhile the crusaders had assembled in numbers such as 
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never before, according to the delighted abbot of Citeaux, had been 
_ gathered together in Christendom; and it is quite possible that there is 
but slight exaggeration in the enumeration of twenty thousand cava- 
liers, and more than two hundred thousand foot, including villeins 
_ and peasants, besides two subsidiary contingents which advanced from 
_ the West. The legates had been empowered to levy what sums they 
saw fit from all the ecclesiastics in the kingdom, and to enforce the pay- 
_ ment by excommunication. As for the laity, their revenues were like- 
Wise subjected to be coerced into payment without the consent of their 
seigneurs. With all the wealth of the realm thus under contribution, 
_ backed by the exhaustless treasures of salvation, it was not difficult to 
provide for the motley host whose campaign opened under the spirit- 
stirring adjuration of the vicegerent of God: — 


“Forward, then, most valiant soldiers of Christ! Go to meet the 
forerunners of antichrist, and strike down the ministers of the old 
serpent! Perhaps you have hitherto fought for transitory glory; fight 
now for everlasting glory! You have fought for the world; fight now 
for God! We do not exhort you to perform this great service to God 
for any earthly reward; but for the kingdom of Christ, which we most 

confidently promise you!” 


101. “Under this inspiration the crusaders assembled at Lyons 
about St. John’s day (June 24, 1209), and Raymond hastened from the 
Scene of his humiliation at St. Gilles, to complete his infamy by leading 
them against his countrymen, offering them his son as a hostage in 

pledge of his good faith. He was welcomed by them at Valence, and, 

_ Under the supreme command of Legate Arnaud, guided them against 
his nephew of Béziers.” The Catholics of the devoted cities and prov- 

_ inces, seeing that they were to be overwhelmed, and their native country 

_ Subjected, by strangers, and probably their native nobles removed, put 
ie themselves on the defensive, equally with the others. “ The position 
__ taken by Raymond, and the rejected submission of the viscount of Bé- 
ziers, in fact, deprived the Church of all colorable excuse for further 

__ action; but the men of the North were eager to complete the conquest 

= Commenced seven centuries before by Clovis, and the men of the South, 


Catholics as well as heretics, were virtually unanimous in resisting the 
aoa invasion, notwithstanding the many pledges given by nobles and cities 


rn 
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at the commencement. We hear nothing of religious dissensions among 
them, and comparatively little of assistance rendered to the invaders by 
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5 church of Mary Magdalene, to which they had fled for asylum — and 


the orthodox, who might be presumed to welcome the crusaders as libera- be the total number slain is set down by the legates at nearly twenty 
tors from the domination or the presence of a hated antagonistic thousand, which is more probable than the sixty thousand, or one hun- 
faith. Toleration had become habitual, and race instinct was too strong E _ dred thousand, reported by less trustworthy chroniclers. A fervent Cis- 
for religious feeling, presenting almost the solitary example of the kind C tereian contemporary informs us that when Arnaud was asked whether 
during the Middle Ages, when nationality had not yet been developed Bs the Catholics should be spared, he feared the heretics would escape by 
out of feudalism and religious interests were universally regarded as ` feigning orthodoxy, and fiercely replied, ‘ Kill them all, for God knows 
dominant. This explains the remarkable fact that the pusillanimous Seiwa? in the mad carnage and pillage’ the town was set on fie, 
course of Raymond was distasteful to his own subjects, who were con- | and the sun of that awful July day closed on a mass of smol disin 
stantly urging him to resistance, and who clung to him and his son with $ Tuins and blackened corpses.” 
a fidelity that no misfortune or selfishness could shake, until the extinc- © 104. “The terrible fate which had overtaken Béziers—in one 
tion of the house of Toulouse left them without a leader. : day converted into a mound of ruins dreary and silent as any on the 
102. “Raymond Roger of Béziers had fortified and garrisoned his plain of Chaldea — told the other towns and villages the destiny that 
capital, and then, to the great discouragement of his people, had with- _ Waited them. The inhabitants, terror-stricken, fled to the woods and 
drawn to the safer stronghold of Carcassonne. Reginald, bishop of _ Caves. Even the strong castles were left tenantless, their defenders 
Béziers, was with the crusading forces, and when they arrived before " deeming it vain to think of opposing so furious and overwhelming a 
the city, humanely desiring to save it from destruction, he obtained Tost. Pillaging, burning, and massacring as they had a mind, the cru- 
from the legate authority to offer it full exemption if the heretics, of eters advanced to. Carcassonne, where they arrived on the first of 
whom he had a list, were delivered up or expelled. Nothing could be August. The city stood on the right bank of the Aude; its fortifications 
more moderate, from the crusading standpoint, but when he entered the p Were strong, its garrison numerous and brave, and the yoii whidaets 
town and called the chief inhabitants together, the offer was unani- Raymond Roger, was at their head. The assailants advanced to the 
mously spurned. Catholic and Catharan were too firmly united in the Belles bat met «stout ‘resistance. The defenders poured upon them 
bonds of common citizenship for one to betray the other. They would, streams of boiling water and oil, and crushed them with great stones 
as they magnanimously declared, although abandoned by their lord, and projectiles. The attack was again and again renewed, but was as 
rather defend themselves to such extremity that they should be reduced : Often repulsed. Meanwhile the f orty-days’ ‘wervice was drawing to an 
to eat their own children. _ €nd, and bands of ‘crusaders, having fulfilled their term, and earned 
103. “ This unexpected answer stirred the legate to such wrath that heaven, were departing to their homes. The papal legate, seeing the 
he swore to destroy the place with fire and sword — to spare neither host melting away, judged it perfectly right to call wiles to the aid of 
age nor sex, and not to leave one stone upon another. While the Pies his arms. Holding out to Raymond Roger the hope of an honorable 
chiefs of the army were debating as to the next step, suddenly the : Capitulation, and swearing to respect his liberty, Arnold induced the 
camp followers, a vile and unarmed folk, as the legates reported, viscount, with three hundred of his knights, to present himself at his 
inspired by God, made a rush for the walls and carried them, without cf tent. “The latter, says Sismondi, ‘profoundly penetrated with the 
orders from the leaders and without their knowledge. The army fol- i im of Innocent IIT, that “to keep faith with those that have it 
lowed, and the legate’s oath was fulfilled by a massacre almost without ‘is an offense against the faith,’ caused the young viscount to be 
parallel in European history. From infancy in arms, to tottering 28% ed, with all the knights who had followed him. 
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105. “ When the garrison saw that their leader had been impris- 
oned, they resolved, along with the inhabitants, to make their escape 
overnight by a secret passage known only to themselves—a cavern 
three leagues in length, extending from Carcassonne to the towers of 
Cabardes. The crusaders were astonished on the morrow, when not a 
man could be seen upon the walls; and still more mortified was the 
papal legate to find that his prey had escaped him, for his purpose was 
to make a bonfire of the city, with every man, woman, and child within 
it. But if this greater revenge was now out of his reach, he did not dis- 
dain a smaller one still in his power. He collected a body of some 
four hundred and fifty persons, partly fugitives from Carcassonne 
whom he had captured, and partly the three hundred knights who had 
accompanied the viscount, and of these he burned four hundred alive, 
and the remaining fifty he hanged.”— Wylie.® 

106. The wasted land was put under the governorship of Simon de 
Montfort, who was the commander-in-chief of the crusade. “ All tithes 
and first fruits were to be rigorously paid to the churches; any one 
remaining under excommunication for forty days was to be heavily 
fined according to his station; Rome, in return for the treasures of salva- 
tion so lavishly expended, was to receive from a devastated land an 
annual tax of three deniers on every hearth, while a yearly tribute from 
the count himself was vaguely promised.” When all was thus settled, 
Innocent III expressed himself as “full of joy at the wonderful success 
which had wrested five hundred cities and castles from the grasp of 
heretics.” And then the curse of papal possession and domination 
rested upon the land. “ The song of the troubadour was hushed forever, 
the gay people sunk into melancholy under the monkish rule, their 
very language was proscribed, and a terrible inquisition was established 
to crush more perfectly the lingering seeds of heresy. Every priest 
and every lord was appointed an inquisitor, and whoever harbored a 
heretic was made a slave. Even the house in which a heretic was found 
was to be razed to the ground; no layman was permitted to possess 4 
Bible; a reward of a mark was set for the head of a heretic; and all 
caves and hiding-places where the Albigenses might take refuge were 
to be carefully closed up by the lord of the estate.”— Lawrence.” 


60“ History of Protestantism,” book i, chap. ix, last two paragraphs. 
61 “ Historical Studies,” p. 49. 
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i 107. Count Raymond was robbed of all his dominion, and was set 


aside by the papacy; and by Honorius III, the successor of Innocent 
II, a new crusade was preached, which, in 1217, overran the terri- 
tories that had fallen to his son, Raymond VII. “ The pitiless cruelty 
and brutal licentiousness habitual among the crusaders, who spared no 
man in their wrath and no woman in their lust, aided no little in 
inflaming the resistance to foreign domination; ” but neither young Ray- 


= mond nor the land was allowed peace until 1229. Then, on Holy 
_ Thursday, April 12, “before the portal of Notre-Dame de Paris, Ray- 
ng mond humbly approached the legate, and begged for reconciliation to 
_ the Church; barefooted and in his shirt, he was conducted to the altar 
f äs a penitent, received absolution in the presence of the dignitaries of 
a t Church and State, and his followers were relieved. from excommunica- 


tion. ... In the royal proclamation of the treaty, he is represented 
as acting at the command of the legate, and humbly praying Church 
and king for mercy and not for justice. He swore to persecute heresy 
with his whole strength, including heretics and believers, their pro- 
tectors and receivers, and not sparing his nearest kindred, friends, and 
vassals. On all these, speedy punishment was to be inflicted; and an 
‘inquisition for their detection was to be instituted in such form as 


i: the legate might dictate, while in its aid Raymond agreed to offer the 
Bt large reward of two marks per head for every manifest (“ perfected ”) 
Aa heretic captured during two years, and one mark forever thereafter. 


As for other heretics, believers, receivers, and defenders, he agreed to 


4 do whatever the legate or pope should command. His baillis, or local 


_ Officers, moreover, were to be good Catholics, free of all suspicion. He 


eae was to defend the Church and all its members and privileges; to enforce 
Ce its censures by seizing the property of all who should remain for a 
__ Year under excommunication. . . . An oath was further to be adminis- 


tered to his people, renewable every five years, binding them to make 

active war upon all heretics, their believers, receivers, and fautors 
[patrons], and to help the Church and king in subduing heresy.” 

108. And, in the face of all this, the Church had the brazen hypoc- 

/ to profess that she had ever “kept her hands free from blood.” 

“whatever scruples the Church had during the eleventh and 


SEA Mth centuries, as to its duty toward heresy, it had none as to that 


Ee the secular power, though it kept its own hands free from blood. 
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A decent usage from early times forbade any ecclesiastic from being 
concerned in judgments involving death or mutilation, and even from 
being present in the torture-chamber where criminals were being placed 
on the rack. This sensitiveness continued, and even was exaggerated 
in the time of the bloodiest persecution. While thousands were being 
slaughtered in Languedoc, the Council of Lateran, in 1215, revived the 
ancient canons prohibiting clerks from uttering a judgment of blood, 
or being present at an execution. In 1255, the Council of Bordeaux 
added to this a prohibition of dictating or writing letters connected 
with such judgments; and that of Buda, in 1279, in repeating this 
canon, appended to it a clause forbidding clerks to practice any surgery 
requiring burning or cutting. The pollution of blood was so seriously 
felt, that a church or cemetery in which blood chanced to be shed, 
could not be used until it had been reconciled, and this was carried 
so far that priests were forbidden to allow judges to administer justice 
in churches, because cases involving corporal punishment might be tried 
before them. 

109. “ Had this shrinking from participation in the infliction of 
human suffering been genuine, it would have been worthy of all respect; 
but it was merely a device to avoid responsibility for its own acts. 
In prosecutions for heresy, the ecclesiastical tribunal passed no judg- 
ments of blood. It merely found the defendant to be a heretic, and 
‘relaxed’ him, or relinquished him to the secular authorities, with 
the hypocritical adjuration to be merciful to him, to spare his life, 
and not to spill his blood. What was the real import of this plea for 
mercy, is easily seen from the theory of the Church as to the duty of 
the temporal power, when inquisitors enforced as a legal rule, that 
the mere belief that persecution for conscience sake was sinful, was 
in itself a heresy, to be visited with the full penalties of that unpar- 
donable crime.” 

110. “ The Church thus undertook to coerce the sovereign to per- 
secution. It would not listen to mercy, it would not hear of expediency. 
The monarch held his crown by the tenure of extirpating heresy, of 
seeing that the laws were sharp and were pitilessly enforced. Any 
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hom the Church would supply with an army, for his overthrow. 
iver this new feature in the public law of Europe could establish 


A itself, was the question at.issue in the Albigensian crusades. Raymond’s 
; a - lands were forfeited simply because he would not punish heretics, and 
a fi : - those which his son retained, were treated as a fresh gift from the crown. 
oe! siihe triumph of the new principle was complete, and it never was sub- 


E questioned. 
111. “It was applied from the highest to the lowest, and the Church 
made every dignitary feel that his station was an office in a universal 


oa a acy, wherein all interests were subordinate to the great duty of 


aintaining the purity of the faith. The hegemony of Europe was vested 
n the holy Roman Empire, and its coronation was a strangely solemn re- 
igic us ceremony, in which the emperor was admitted to the lower orders 
f the priesthood, and was made to anathematize all heresy raising itself 


: against the holy Catholic Church. In handing him the ring, the pope 


gh told him that it was a symbol that he was to destroy heresy; and in 
_ girding him with the sword, that with it he was to strike down the 


-enemies of the Church. .. . In fact, according to the high church- 
Men, the only reason of the transfer of the empire from the Greeks to 


| _ the Germans, was that the Church might have an efficient agent. The 
_ Principles applied to Raymond of Toulouse were embodied in the canon 


_ law, and every prince and noble was made to understand that his lands 


would be exposed to the spoiler, if, after due notice, he hesitated in 


y trampling out heresy. Minor officials were subjected to the same disci- 
. From the emperor to the meanest peasant, the duty of 

ation was enforced with all the sanctions, spiritual and temporal, 
‘Which the Church could command. Not only must the ruler enact 
Perens laws to eau heretics, but he and his subjects must see them 


magistrate, and not the Inquisition, was responsible for the 
ath of the heretic. We can imagine the smile of amused surprise with 
h Gregory IX or Gregory XI would have listened to the dialectics 


hesitation was visited with excommunication, and if this proved ineffi- 
cacious, his dominions were thrown open to the first hardy adventurer 
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suppose, and much more to assert, that Catholic priests can in any man- 
ner be instrumental in compassing the death of a fellow-creature. 

113. “Not only were all Christians thus made to feel that it was 
their highest duty to aid in the extermination of heretics, but they were 
taught that they must denounce them to the authorities regardless of all 
considerations, human or divine. No tie of kindred served as an excuse 
for concealing heresy. The son must denounce the father, and the hus- 
band was guilty if he did not deliver his wife to a frightful death. 
Every human bond was severed by the guilt of heresy; children were 
taught to desert their parents, and even the sacrament of matrimony 
could not unite an orthodox wife to a misbelieving husband. No pledge 
was to remain unbroken. It was an old rule that faith was not to be kept 
with heretics — as Innocent III emphatically phrased it, ‘ According to 
the canons, faith is not to be kept with him who keeps not faith with 
God.’ ” 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE ANARCHY OF THE PAPACY. 


And now she entered diligently upon the enjoyment 

. And the conduct of the popes in the enjoyment of this power 
y, was exactly after the order of that of the emperors of ancient 

in the enjoyment of the power and glory to which Rome had 
d in the reign of Augustus. With but little more change than 


os the insertion of the names of the popes in the place of the names of the 


Cæsars — Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero,— Suetonius’s account of 
the lives of the Cæsars would very easily fit the lives of the popes in the 
-_ fourteenth century. 

_ 2. The immediate successor of Boniface VIII reigned less than a 
- year, Oct. 27, 1303, to July 6, 1304. It seems that he really made 
honest efforts at a reform of the ecclesiastics, which excited such a vio- 
lent ‘Opposition and hatred toward him as to cause his term to end as 


nh -on as it did, by poison. At his death there were two rival parties 
a. aimed at the possession of the papacy. These two parties were 
y the  Guelphs and the Ghibellines. The influence of these two parties 
amongst the cardinals was so evenly balanced that the cardinals were 


1 to break up their conclave without an election. But, by the 
of King Philip the Handsome, of France, an election was 


reached in the choice of the archbishop of Bordeaux. He was installed 


“The ceremonies took place in the church of St. Just on 
of November, 1305, in the presence of an immense concourse 
, archbishops, kings, princes, and lords.” He took the name 


CLEMENT V, NOV. 14, 1305, To APRIL 20, 1314. 


mass he returned to his palace, followed by cardinals, nobles, 
and an immense escort of people: the kings of France and 
509 
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Aragon led by the bridle a white horse, on which the pope, clothed 
in his pontifical ornaments and wearing his tiara, was mounted. 

3. “The procession having arrived at the foot of the hill on which 
the church of Saint Just is built, the kings yielded their place, by the 
side of Clement, to Charles of Valois and Louis d’Evreux, the two 
brothers of Philip. Scarcely had this change been made, when a hor- 
rible crash was heard; an old wall, on which a scaffolding had been 
erected [for the crowd of sight-seers], fell on the train and drew down 
in its fall all who were on it. The count de Valois and the king of 
France were badly wounded; the pontiff himself was thrown from his 
horse, and in the tumult a large diamond of considerable value was 
stolen from his tiara. His brother, Gaillard de Got, was instantly killed, 
with the duke of Brittany and a large number of lords and priests. 
Several cardinals, already discontented with Clement took occasion 
of this accident to proclaim openly their intention of returning to Italy; 
but the pope promptly informed them that he knew how to constrain 
them to obey his will, and to inhabit the city in which he pleased 
to dwell. 

4. “Some days afterward, Clement celebrated his first pontifical 
mass, and gave a grand entertainment to all his court. As we might 
suppose, the most delicious meats and wines of France were lavished 
at it; so that toward the end of the banquet, their heads being exhila- 
rated, they laid aside reserve. An imprudent word brought on a quarrel 
between the cardinals and the holy father; from words they came to 
blows, daggers leaped from their sheaths, and one of the brothers of 
the pope was slain before his eyes.”—- De Cormenin.* 

5. “During his sojourn at Lyons, the pontiff, though much grieved 
by the death of his brothers, did not forget the interests of his see. 
He extorted enormous sums from the bishops and abbots of France 
who came to his court; and when he perceived that a fear of being 
mulcted prevented the clergy from visiting him, he determined to make 
a tour through the dioceses. He passed through a great number of 
cities, and everywhere carried off treasures from the churches and 
monasteries. It is related that he took five whole days to carry away 
from the rich abbey of Cluny the gold and silver that he found in the 


1“ History of the Popes,” Clement V. 


CLEMENT V DESTROYS THE TEMPLARS. 


to pay so large a fine for not having visited him, that the unfortunate 
_ prelate was compelled forever after to live on alms. Not content with 


his own extortions, on his return to Bordeaux, he sent three legates — 
-Gentil de Montésiore, Nicholas de Fréauville, and Thomas de Jorz, to 
A -squeeze the lower clergy of the Gallic Church. They imposed such oner- 


‘ous contributions on the priests, and exacted the payment so rigorously, 
it the latter, in their despair, complained to the monarch. 

_ 6. “Philip instructed Milon de Noyers, the marshal of France, to 

y complain to the holy father against his extortioners, and to obtain their 

ll. But this embassy, instead of arresting the evil, increased it. 

he pope, fearing lest energetic. measures would be taken to shackle 

his financiering expedition, urged the receipt of the money, and ordered 


Mahis legates to increase their severity and set all ecclesiastical dignities up 

= at auction. He also resolved to use the tribunals of the Inquisition, 

with which Blanche of Castile and St. Louis had endowed France, so as 

t -> to avail himself of the decrees of the fourth council of the Lateran, 

_ which provided that the property of heretics and their accomplices 

' belonged to the holy see, without the children or relatives of the con- 

_ demned being able to claim the least part. As Philip alone could offer 

= any serious opposition, he determined to associate him with him in 

i __ its benefits, and offered to divide with him the immense wealth of the 
-~ templars and hospitalers, whom he proposed to attack as heretics.” 


_%. This scheme was carried to a successful issue; and the pope and 

> king “divided between themselves the riches of the Templars. 
lilip kept the land, and Clement took all the ornaments of gold and 
iver, and the coined money.” * ‘The pope established his residence at 
e city of Avignon, which for seventy-four. years — 1304-1378 — con- 

hued to be the residence of the popes. Clement held a general coun- 
at Vienna. Henry VII was to be crowned emperor. The imperial 
Crown could be received only in Rome. The pope “ commissioned 
e cardinals to proceed, in his place, to the coronation of the emperor, 
‘sent a bull in which all the pontifical audacity was exhibited to 


,,. “ Know, prince, that Jesus Christ, the King of kings, having given to 
Church all the kingdoms upon earth, emperors and kings should 
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pod on their knees, us, who are the representatives and vicars of 
to ore, 

8. When Clement died “ his treasures were pillaged. The cardinals 
seized on enormous sums of coined money. Bernard, Count de Lomagne, 
nephew and minion of the dead pope, carried off chalices and ornaments 
worth more than a hundred thousand florins. The Countess de Foix 
stole as her share all the jewels of the holy father. And there were 
no minions nor mistresses of the cardinals who were not enriched by the 
spoils of the sovereign pontiff. . . . When there was nothing more left 
in the treasury of the Church, the cardinals, twenty-three in number, 
went to Carpentras, and shut themselves up in the episcopal palace, to 
proceed to the election of a new pope. Scarcely had they done so, when a 
dreadful tumult broke out in the city; the priests of the court of 
Clement, and the domestics of the cardinals who had not formed a part 
of the cortége of the pope, and who consequently had not had part 
of the plunder, arrived at Carpentras, furious at having been deprived 
of such rich booty. As they knew the impossibility of their masters 
opposing their designs, they traversed the streets with lighted torches, 
and set fire to the houses, that they might more easily rob the inhabitants 
in the general alarm. Fortunately, these soon gained the ascendence, 
and laid strong hands on the stranger priests. In consequence of this 
outbreak, a panic seized the cardinals; they left Carpentras furtively, 
to escape the popular vengeance, and retired to their magnificent pal- 
aces at Avignon, or to their country houses, without caring otherwise for 
Christianity than to spend with their mistresses the money which the 
faithful had given to Clement the Fifth, and which they had divided 
amongst themselves.” 3 

9. Two full years passed without any election of a pope. At last the 
king of France “ went to the city of Lyons, from whence he wrote to the 
cardinals to come to him secretly, promising the tiara to each one of 
them. On the appointed day they all arrived, mysteriously, in the 
city, and went to the monastery of Preaching Brothers, where Philip 
was. As soon as they appeared at- the convent, they were arrested and 
confined in a large hall. Philip then informed them that he should 
keep them prisoners until they had named a pontiff.” The king com- 
manded that they be fed only on bread and water. At the end of 

3 Id. 
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forty days, having not yet come to an agreement in the choice of a pope, 
they did agree “to commission the cardinal James d’Ossa to choose 
the worthiest among them as sovereign pontiff.” The worthy cardinal 
_ placed the tiara on his own head.” And since it was the unanimous 
Mes ay “choice of the cardinals that James d’Ossa choose the pope, and he had 
' chosen himself, his election was counted unanimous, and he was pro- 
i claimed Pope — 
PRINS BRIS 


JOHN XXII, SEPT. 21, 1316, TO DEC. 4, 1334. 


~ 10. John was seventy years old. From the fact that the cardinals 
could unite in trusting him to choose the worthiest amongst them 

io to be pope, it is evident that he had some claims to their confidence. 
ih af But if this be so, and whatever claims to worthiness he might have had, 
= after he became pope “he became prouder, more deceitful, and greedier 
_ than his predecessors. He was not content with the ordinary revenues of 
_ the Church, and with the enormous sums the inquisitors paid him as his 
Share of the confiscations, but he increased them by speculating in human 
"corruption, and publicly sold absolution for parricide, murder, robbery, 


ta Incest, adultery, sodomy, and bestiality. He himself reduced to writing 


_ this tax of the apostolic chancery, that Pactolus which flowed over 


A ala all the vices of humanity changed into livres tournois or handsome 


2 a t golden pennies — and which rolled into the pontifical treasury, the true 


= Ocean in which the wealth of nations was engulfed. It was he also who 


i, first added a third crown to the tiara, as a symbol of the triple power 
Of the popes over heaven, earth, and hell, and which they have made 

j the emblem of their pride, their avarice, and their lubricity.” 
: . an 11. The list of taxes drawn up by John XXII, as levied upon the 
i licentious practices of ecclesiastics, priests, nuns, and the laity; on mur- 
der and other enormities, as well as on lesser crimes and breaches of 
Onastic rules and Church requirements; is sufficient to cover almost 
“every sin that mankind could commit. ‘Yet, all these sins were regu- 
ly taxed at a certain rate, to the single “sou” (cent), and even 
_ tothe “denier.” So that it is literally true that no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the revenues of the papacy were derived from a regularly assessed 
 _ tax upon the sins of men. Well did the abbot of Usperg exclaim: “ O 
Vatican, rejoice now, all treasuries are open to thee,— thou canst draw 

33 
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in with full hands! Rejoice in the crimes of the children of men, since 
thy. wealth depends on their abandonment and iniquity! Urge on to 
debauchery, excite to rape, incest, even parricide; for, the greater 
the crime, the more gold will it bring thee. Rejoice thou! Shout 
forth songs of gladness! Now the human race is subjected to thy laws! 
Now thou reignest through depravity of morals and the inundation of 
ignoble thoughts. The children of men can now commit with impunity 


every crime, since they know that thou wilt absolve them for a little 


gold. Provided he brings thee gold, let him be soiled with blood and 
lust; thou wilt open the kingdom of heaven to debauchees, Sodomites, 
assassins, parricides. What do I say? Thou wilt sell God himself for 
gold!” 4 

12. In 1319 Pope John discovered that Clement V, “ before his 
death, had deposited a vast amount in money, in gold and silver vessels, 


THE EMPEROR AGAINST JOHN XXII. 


‘done before,-— create a pope,—and then they would have both an 


‘emperor’s and a pope’s court. By ambiguous sentences, implying half- 
promises or not, John replied to the Romans as to his going to Rome with 
his court; but as to their receiving the emperor, he sought to dissuade 

- them from joining with the enemy of the Church. But, since John 


‘did not comply with their call, Rome did welcome the emperor, and 

fought for him against his opponents in Italy. 

= 14. Sunday, Jan. 17, 1328, was the day chosen by the emperor for his 

coronation. Two bishops supplied the place.of pope and cardinals, in 
is crowning. Then, being emperor, the next day he ascended a lofty 


"stage in front of St. Peter’s, and “took his seat on a gorgeous throne. 


He wore the purple robes, the imperial crown; in his right hand he 
bore the golden scepter, in his left the golden apple. Around him 
were prelates, barons, and armed knights; the populace filled the vast 


robes, books, precious stones, and other ornaments, with important 
instruments and muniments in the castle of Mouteil,” in the care of the 
lord of the castle. The pope demanded that the lord of the castle should 
deliver all this wealth to him. It amounted to nearly four and a half 
million dollars’ worth. The lord in whose charge it had been deposited, 
pleaded that it had been all spent, and chiefly by others than himself. 
He allowed himself to be put upon trial rather than to pay; and in the 
trial secured an acquittal. But the transaction gives indisputable testi- 
mony as to what the popes did with the vast treasures that were pouring 
into their hands from all Europe. 

13. The emperor Louis of Bavaria was under the displeasure of Jobn. 
The city of Rome was exceedingly jealous of the city of Avignon because 


Space. A brother of the Order of Eremites advanced on the stage, 
~ dnd cried aloud: ‘Is there any procurator who will defend the priest, 
_ James of Cahors, who calls himself Pope John XXII?’ Thrice he 
“ee ‘ uttered the summons; no answer was made. A learned abbot of Ger- 
f = many mounted the stage, and made a long sermon in eloquent Latin, on 
| the text: ‘This is the day of good tidings.’ The topics were skillfully 
Chosen to work upon a turbulent audience. ‘The holy emperor behold- 
of S ing Rome, the head of the world and of the Christian faith, deprived both 
_ Of her temporal and her spiritual throne, had left his own realm and 
his young children to restore her dignity. At Rome he had heard that 
James of Cahors, called Pope John, had determined to change the titles 

Of the cardinals, and transfer them also to Avignon; that he had pro~ 


Avignon had the glory, the pomp, and the expenditures of the papal 
court. Rome called upon Pope John to come with his court to Rome. 
John still remained in Avignon. Rome notified him that if he did not 
respond to their call, they would receive his enemy, Louis of Bavaria ; for 


claimed a crusade against the Roman people; therefore the Syndics of 


the Roman clergy, and the representatives of the Roman people, had 
entreated him to proceed against the said James of Cahors as a heretic, 
and to provide the Church and people of Rome, as the emperor Otto 


“ a court they would have: if not the pope’s, that of the emperor.” There done, with a holy and faithful pastor,’ ”— Milman. 


was more than this in their threat. For, if the emperor came to Rome to es ah The preacher next arraigned Pope John on charges of heresy. 
be crowned, being at war with Pope John, and it being essential that he ers charged that, when a John had been urged to war ME the 
should have a pope to crown him, he could do as many emperors had = acens, he replied: “We have Saracens enough a home.” He 

ed that Pope John XXII had said that Christ, “ whose poverty 
5“ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. vii, book xii, chap. vii, par. 36. 


t 
4De Cormenin’s “ History of the Popes,” John XXII, where a considerable portion 0 
the list is given, 
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was among His perfections, held property in common with His disci- 
ples.” He charged that Pope John had asserted that “to the pope 
belongs all power, temporal as well as spiritual;” “contrary to the 
gospel which maintains the rights of Cesar, and asserts the pope’s 
kingdom to be purely spiritual. For these crimes therefore, of heresy 
and treason, the emperor, by the new law, and by other laws, canon and 
civil, removes, deprives, and cashiers the same James of Cahors from his 
papal office, leaving to any one who has temporal jurisdiction, to execute 
upon him the penalties of heresy and treason. Henceforth no prince, 
baron, or commonalty is to own him as pope, under pain of condemnation 
as fautor of his treason and heresy: half the penalty to go to the imperial 
treasury, half to the Roman people.” He then announced that the 
emperor, Louis of Bavaria, promised that in a few days “he would 
provide a good pope and a good pastor for the great consolation of 
Rome and of all Christendom.” 

16. April 23, in the presence of senators and people, the emperor 
published a law “that the pope about to be named, and all future 
popes, should be bound to reside, except for three months in the year, 
in Rome; that he should not depart, unless with the permission of the 
Roman people, above two days’ journey from the city; and, if sum- 
moned to return, and disobedient to the summons, he might be deposed 
and another chosen in his place.” May 12, the emperor again took his 
place upon the throne, with a certain friar, Peter di Corvara, at his side. 
A sermon was preached from the text: “ And Peter, turning, said, The 
angel of the Lord hath appeared and delivered me out of the hand of 
Herod.” Pope John was Herod, and the emperor was the angelic deliv- 
erer. Then a bishop called three times to the populace, whether they 
would have “the brother Peter for the pope of Rome.” The answer 
was loud and unanimous, in the affirmative. The decree was then 
read, “the emperor rose, put on the finger of the friar the ring of St. 
Peter, arrayed him in the pall, and saluted him by the name of — 


NICHOLAS V, MAY 12, 1328, To AUG. 24, 1329. 


17. The emperor had himself crowned again by the new pope. The 
new pope immediately created seven cardinals, and thus formed a papal 
court; and he who had been proclaimed as the representative of apostolic 
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H poverty, began immediately to display all the style of a court. His cardi- 
‘nals rode forth “on stately steeds, the gift of the emperor, with serv- 
‘ants, even knights and squires;” they enjoyed splendid and costly 


banquets. And the new pope, like the popes at Avignon, maintained 


_ these extravagances of his court by the sale of ecclesiastical privileges, 


and benefices, and confiscating the wealth, even the lamps, of churches. 
The contest between the two popes “ divided all Christendom. In the 
remotest parts were wandering friars who denounced the heresy of Pope 


_ John,” and advocated the cause of the emperor and Pope Nicholas. “ In 

| the University of Paris were men of profound thought who held the same 
views, and whom the ruling powers of the University were constrained to 
hi tolerate.” The whole of Europe seemed about to be divided. Two men 


were burned in Rome for denying that Nicholas V was lawful pope; 
and Pope John was burned in effigy. Pope Nicholas “threatened all 
who should adhere to his adversary, not merely with excommunication, 
but with the stake.” © 

18. In October, the emperor and Nicholas went first to Viterbo, and 
then to Pisa, Nicholas on every occasion issuing edicts anathematizing 
the “so-called pope,” John XXII. The emperor retired to Trent, in the 
Tyrol. Pisa repudiated Pope Nicholas V. He fled; then stole back and 
took refuge in the palace of a nobleman who was his friend. To the 
nobleman Pope John XXII wrote a letter, urging him to “ surrender the 
child of hell, the pupil of malediction.” Pope Nicholas V surrendered, 
and threw himself upon the mercy of Pope John XXII. To Pope John 


he wrote thus: — 


ae “T heard brought against you and your court accusations of heresy, 


exactions, simony, debaucheries, and murders, which rendered you, in my 


_ yes, the most execrable of pontiffs. I then thought it my duty not 
Be to refuse the tiara, in order to deliver the Church from a pope who was 


Wing the faithful into an abyss. I have since learned, from my own 


= xperience, how difficult it is to live a holy life in the chair of the 
= apostle, and I avow that no-one is more worthy of the papacy than your- 
ARR self, I thus renounce this dignity, and I will abdicate solemnly in your 
Presence, in such place as you shall please to designate.” 7 
Bierce Tans 


a 


= ST, pars. 43-45. 


1De Cormenin’s “ History of the Popes,” under Nicholas V, antipope. 
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19. The nobleman under whose protection Nicholas was, required of 
John XXII that the life of Nicholas V should be spared, and that he 
should be absolved of the crime of having been pope. Pope John XXII 
commissioned the archbishop of Pisa to receive the submission of Pope 
Nicholas V. In the great cathedral of Pisa, Pope Nicholas V renounced 
the popedom, and condemned as heretical and impious all his acts of 
pope. He was then conveyed to Avignon, to Pope John XXII. “ The 
day after his arrival at Avignon he was introduced into the full con- 
sistory with a halter round his neck. He threw himself at the pope’s 
feet, imploring mercy and execrating his own impiety.” A few days 
afterward he appeared again before the pope and cardimals, read a long 
confession, renounced and condemned the emperor Louis as heretical 
and schismatical. He was allowed to live in the papal palace; but 
“closely watched and secluded from intercourse with the world, yet 
allowed the use of books and all the services of the Church.” 

20. A section of the Franciscan monks were wandering everywhere, 
preaching absolute poverty as the perfection of Christianity. They 
denounced the luxury of the popes; and even denounced the papacy itself 
as “ the great harlot of Revelation.” Clement V had persecuted many of 
them to death; and John XXII followed it up. “ Wherever they were, 
John pursued them with his persecuting edicts. The Inquisition was 
instructed to search them out in their remotest sanctuaries; the clergy 
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unless they ‘have received their States as fiefs from the chief of the 
‘Church, who possesses this immense power, not by the right of the 
“sword, but by divine right. For Jesus gave to St. Peter the keys, not the 
key of the kingdom of heaven only, that is one for spiritual and another 
for temporal things. The faithful should obey only God and the pope. 
_ And when kings refuse obedience to the holy see they place themselves 


without the bosom of the Church; they condemn themselves with their 


ot 7 ow mouths as heretics; and should consequently be handed over to the 
= inguisitors to be burned for the edification of the faithful.” ° 


t d 23. Pope John XXII died in 1334, at nearly the age of ninety years. 
“After his death they found in his treasury eighteen millions of florins 


about forty-three and a half millions of dollars] in coined money, 
besides his vessels, crosses, miters, and precious stones, which were 
valued at seven millions of florins [about seventeen millions of dollars]. 
I can render certain testimony to this, because my brother, a man 


2 ‘ worthy of belief, who was one of the purveyors of the pontifical court, 
_ Was at Avignon when the treasurers made their report to the cardinals. 
at This immense wealth, and the still greater which the holy father had 


expended, were the proceeds of his industry, that is, of the sale of indul- 
 gences, benefices, dispensations, reserves, expectatives, and annates. 


But what contributed the most to increase his treasures was the tax 


from the apostolic chancellors for the absolution of all crimes.” 1° This 


: same writer well remarks: “ The good man had forgotten that saying, 


~ ‘Lay not up your treasures upon earth.’” And this vast sum that was 
_ found in the coffers of John XXII after his death, was that which was 
Ti left over “ beyond and above the lavish expenditure on the Italian wars; 
_ the maintenance of his martial son or nephew, the cardinal legate, at the 
head of a great army; his profuse provision for other relatives; ” and 
law. He alone sits in the chair of St. Peter, not as mere man, but as the enormous expenditures of the papal court of Avignon. From all of 
man and God... . His will is law; what he pleases has the force this it may be conjectured as to what was the immensity of the papal 
of law.” $ _ Tevenues. 
_ 24. “One large source of his wealth was notorious to Christendom. 
Under the pretext of discouraging simony, he seized into his own 
“ As Jesus Christ is recognized as the Pontiff, King and Lord of | power all the collegiate benefices throughout Christendom. Besides this, 


i NENAS ince $ ; 
kint e A t Aran e ating SNS Sober hor a) the system of papal reserves, he never confirmed the direct promotion 


pope. Emperors, kings, and princes can not then be recognized as lawf 


were directed to denounce them on every Sunday and on every festival.” 
21. The claims of the papacy were by no means slackened. Pope 
John XXII, in one of his edicts, declared that — 


“ He [the pope] alone promulgates law; he alone is absolved from all 


22. He published a treatise, in which he set forth the claims of the 
papacy as follows: — 


Pie i De Cormenin’s “ Histo f the Po ”» under Nicholas V, anti 
f r. 5 oh pple) ryo pes, s| pope. 
$Milman’s “History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. vil, book xii, chap. vi, P% a a 107d,, Oardina) Villani, under John XXII, sole pope. 


from end. 
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of any prelate; but by his skillful promotion of each bishop to a richer 
bishopric or archbishop, and so on to a patriarchate, as on each vacancy 
the annates or first fruits were paid, six or more fines would accrue to 
the treasury. Yet this pope — though besides his great rapacity, he was 
harsh, relentless, a cruel persecutor, and betrayed his joy not only at 
the discomfiture, but at the slaughter of his enemies — had great fame 
for piety as well as learning, arose every night to pray and to study, 
and every morning attended mass.”—Milman.™ 

25. When the cardinals, after the death of John, entered into con- 
clave for the election of a new pope, there were the same difficulties 
as formerly in reaching an election; for they would not, if they 
could avoid it, elect as pope a man who would not remain in Avignon. 
There was quite a general agreement in favor of one of their number; 
but they required a promise that he would continue to reign in Avignon, 
to which he replied: “I would sooner yield up the cardinalate than 
accept the popedom on such conditions.” This destroyed all his chances; 
and, in playing against time, each thought to throw away his vote by cast- 
ing it for one whom no one would ever. expect could be chosen pope: 
But, as it happened, in thus seeking to throw away their votes, enough 
of them threw their votes to the same man to elect one who, when 
to the surprise of all it was discovered, exclaimed: “ You have chosen 
an ass!” He toke the name of Pope — 


BENEDICT XII, DEC. 20, 13834, TO APRIL 25, 1342. 


He immediately dismissed a vast number of hangers-on at the papal 
palace, and declared that he found great difficulty in finding ecclesi- 
astics who were worthy to be appointed to vacancies. He bestowed upon 
the cardinals one hundred thousand florins ($242,000) of the many mil- 
lions left in the treasury by John XXII. Also from these treasures 
he began the building of a magnificent palace. 

26. The king of France, and the emperor Louis, were under excom- 
munication, from Benedict’s predecessors; and not only the sovereigns, 
but the imperial diet, sought earnestly, by humiliating concessions, to 
have Benedict XII to release them. But the pope delayed so long that 
the sovereigns and the nobles grew weary. The emperor appeared before 


11“ History of Latin Ohristianity,’’ Vol. vii, book xii, chap. vii, last paragraph. 
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a diet at Frankfort, and complained of the obduracy of the pope. 


The diet declared that he had done enough to satisfy the pope, and, since 
it was all in vain, they pronounced null and void the excommuni- 
cation and all the other papal proceedings in the case. And, at a diet at 


 Bhense, July 16, 1337, at which all but one of the electors were present, 


the imperial office was declared independent of the papacy. 


2%. “ They solemnly agreed that the holy Roman Empire, and they, 


the prince-electors, had been assailed, limited, and aggrieved in their 
honors, rights, customs, and liberties; that they would maintain, guard, 
assert those rights against all and every one without exception; that no 


_ one would obtain dispensation, absolution, relaxation, abolition of his 
_ Own vow; that he should be, and was declared to be, faithless and 


traitorous before God and man, who should not maintain all this against 
any opponent whatsoever.” August 8 following, a diet, held again at 


Frankfort, “passed as a fundamental law of the empire, a declaration 


that the imperial dignity and power are from God alone; that an 
emperor elected by the concordant suffrage, or a majority of the elec- 
toral suffrages, has plenary imperial power, and does not need the appro- 
bation, confirmation, or authority of the pope, or the apostolic see, or 
any other.” 

28. In repsonse to this Benedict declared the throne vacant, and 


~ named himself protector of the empire. But death prevented him from 


any further aggression. An epitaph describes him as “a Nero, death to 
the laity, a viper to the clergy, without truth, a mere cup of wine.” To 


the customary vices of the popes of the time, he added that of drunken- 


ness to such a degree that his example gave rise to the proverb, “As drunk 
as a pope.” He was succeeded by — 


CLEMENT VI, MAY 7, 1342, TO DEC. 6, 1352. 


29. What little check had been put upon the hangers-on at the palace 


by Benedict XII, was more than swept away by Clement VI. He 


/ 


Dy actually published a letter giving notice that “all poor clergy who would 

, Present themselves at Avignon within two months, should partake of his 
Co bounty.” An eye-witness declares that a hundred thousand greedy appli- 
ie cants crowded the streets of Avignon. “If Clement acted up to his 


EE 


i RR maxim, that no one ought to depart unsatisfied from the palace of a 
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prince, how vast and inexhaustible must have been the wealth and prefer- 
ment at the disposal of the pope!” Where Benedict XII hesitated to 
fill ecclesiastical vacancies, because of the dearth of those worthy to 
fill them, Clement VI not only filled all the vacancies that could be 
found, but a great number of bishoprics and abbacies he declared vacant, 
in order that he might fill them. This was for revenue, because every 
appointment to a vacancy brought a considerable sum of money, accord- 
ing to the dignity and wealth of the position. When it was objected 
that no former pope had assumed this power, he merely answered: 
“ They knew not how to act as pope.” 

30. “ If Clement was indulgent to others, he was not less so to him- 
self. The court at Avignon became the most splendid, perhaps the 
gayest, in Christendom. The Provencals might almost think their bril- 
liant and chivalrous counts restored to power and enjoyment. The 
papal palace spread out in extent and magnificence. The young art 
of painting was fostered by the encouragement of Italian artists. The 
pope was more than royal in the number and attire of his retainers. The 
papal stud of horses commanded general admiration. The life of Clem- 
ent was a constant succession of ecclesiastical pomps and gorgeous recep- 
tions and luxurious banquets. Ladies were admitted freely to the court, 
the pope mingled with ease in the gallant intercourse. If John XXII 
and even the more rigid Benedict, did not escape the imputation of 
unclerical license, Clement VI, who affected no disguise in his social 
hours, would hardly be supposed superior to the common freedom of the 
ecclesiastics of his day. The countess of Turenne, if not, as general 
report averred, actually so, had at least many of the advantages of the 
pope’s mistress — the distribution of preferments and benefices to any 
extent, which this woman, as rapacious as she was handsome and impe- 
rious, sold with shameless publicity.” 1? Petrarch declared that Avignon 
was one vast brothel. 

31. Pope Clement VI took yet another turn to increase the revenues 
of the papacy. It will be remembered that Boniface VIII established 
the jubilee, to be celebrated each hundredth year, with complete indul- 
gence to all who would make the pilgrimage to Rome. The result of the 


jubilee appointed by Boniface was such that a writer who was present, 


£ Ià., chap. ix, pars. 1, 2. 


nn? 


JUBILEE REDUCED TO FIFTY YEARS. 


ay: said: “I can bear witness to it, since I dwelt in that city: by day and 

i j i, by night, there were two clerks at the altar of St. Paul, with rakes in 

_ their hands to rake up the gold which the faithful unceasingly threw 

down there. Boniface amassed an immense treasure from these dona- 

tions, and the Romans were enriched by selling their wares, at excessive 

Prices, to the simple people who came to obtain indulgences and empty 
their purses.” 13 : 


_ 32. And now the people of Rome were more urgently than ever press- 
ing the pope to remove his court to that city. They sent an embassy “ to 
offer the pope, in the name of their fellow-citizens, the posts of first 
‘Senator and captain of the city, provided he would return to Rome, and 


Te luce the interval of the jubilees, from one hundred to fifty years, 
l ‘M order to multiply the causes of the prosperity of Italy, and increase 
p ~ the imposts of the holy city. Clement accepted the dignities and mag- 


istracies which were offered to him, and assured the ambassadors that he 
had the re-establishing of the holy see much at heart, and that he would 


_ Engage to do it as soon as possible. As a proof of the sincerity of his 


Word, he fixed the period of the new jubilee for the year 1350. The 


-following was the bull published on the occasion: — 


i “The Son of God, by expiring on the cross, my brethren, has 
acquired for us a treasure of indulgences, which is increased by the infi- 


gta ‘Rite merits of the holy Virgin, the martyrs, and the saints; for you know 
ac ee the dispensation of these riches belongs to the successors of St. 


eter. Boniface the Eighth has already ordered the faithful to make a 


i nk Pilgrimage to the churches of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, and his bull 


ts entire absolution of sin to those who make this journey at the 

rencement of each century. We, however, consider that in the 
saic law, which Jesus Christ came to accomplish spiritually, the 
leth year is that of jubilee or the remission of debts. For this reason, 
en, on account of the short duration of human life, and that the 
number of Christians may participate in this indulgence, we 
ant full and entire absolution to those who shall visit the churches of 


: le two apostles, and that of St. John of the Lateran, in the year 1350, 


ng thirty days, if Romans, and during five months, if strangers.” 4 


33. Clement lived to see this jubilee that he had appointed, and 
enjoy the rich returns that came to the papal treasury. “ Annibal 
mo placed his soldiers around the church of St. John of the Lat- 


_ De Oormenin, Boniface VIII. 14 Id., Clement VI. 
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eran; and at the end of the year he left Rome followed by fifty wagons 
loaded with gold and silver, which he conducted to the holy father under 
the charge of a good escort. Clement himself had not remained inactive: 
he had sold a goodly number of dispensations to kings, princes, and lords 
who could not go to Rome; and they counted that the jubilee produced 
incalculable wealth to the court of Avignon.” 15 

34. Benedict XII had failed to raise the excommunication from the 
emperor Louis. The emperor besought Clement VI so earnestly to 
release him, and the pope held him off so long, that, at last, he offered 
to allow the pope himself to dictate the terms of his release. This, of 
course, the pope willingly did; and, amongst the terms, he stipulated 
that the emperor should never issue any ordinance “as emperor or king 
of the Romans, without special permission of the Roman see; and that 
he would supplicate the pope, after absolution, to grant him the admin- 
istration of the empire; and that he would make the States of the empire 
swear by word and by writing to stand by the Church.” Even to these 
terms the emperor agreed. But the nobles of the empire denounced him 
for it. They also protested to the pope, and began to say that an emperor 
who had so debased the imperial office, ought to be compelled to abdicate. 

35. Yet even after the emperor had done all this, under the plea 
that the emperor had not fulfilled the treaty with becoming promptness 
Clement VI issued the following bull, “ which in the vigor and fury of 
its curses transcended all that had yet, in the wildest times, issued from 
the Roman see: ”— 


“We humbly implore the divine power to confute the madness = 
crush the pride of the aforesaid Louis, to cast him down by the 
might of the Lord’s right hand, to deliver him into the hands of je 
enemies, and: those that persecute him. Let the unforeseen snare ta 


upon him! Be he accursed in his going out and his coming in: pe 
Lord strike him with madness, and blindness, and fury! May oe 
heavens rain lightning upon him! May the wrath of Almighty @ nA 
and of the blessed apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, turn against him m 
this world and in the world to come! May the whole world war upon 
him! May the earth open and swallow him up quick. May his name 
be blotted out in his own generation ; his memory perish from the ea ta 
May the elements be against him; his dwelling be desolate! The meri 

of all the saints at rest confound him and execute vengeance on him 1 


15 Jd., Clement VI. 
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"this life! Be his sons cast forth from their homes and be delivered before 
his eyes into the hands of his enemies!” 1° 


86. In 1347 Rienzi roused Rome to the establishment of a new repub- 


lie, with Rienzi himself as great tribune. Clement VI condemned Rienzi 
and his whole proceedings, denounced him “under all those terrific 
appellations, perpetually thundered out by the popes against their 
enemies. He was ‘ a Belshazzar, the wild ass in Job, a Lucifer, a forerun- 


| ner of antichrist, a man of sin, son of perdition, a son of the devil, full of 
y fraud and falsehood, and like the beast in the Revelation over whose 


Rey head was written, Blasphemy.’ He had insulted the holy Catholic 
Church by declaring that the Church and State of Rome were one.”— 
i: Milman." 

29 a. In the year 1348 the black plague swept over Europe, and caused 
i multitudes to perish. The clergy had neglected the attentions due to the 


suffering, the dying, and the dead; and the friars everywhere had 
administered those offices. This everywhere turned the gratitude of the 
people to the friars, and brought to the friars vast numbers of gifts in 
Wills and offerings. “ Cardinals, many bishops, a multitude of the secu- 
lar clergy, thronged to Avignon. They demanded the suppression of the 
mendicants. By what authority did they preach, hear confessions, inter- 
Cept the alms of the faithful, even the burial dues of their flocks? The 


consistory sat, not one was present who dared to lift his voice in favor of 
the friars. The pope arose. . . . He defended them with imposing elo- 
_ quence against their adversaries. At the close of his speech he turned to 


ma the prelates,” and thus addressed them: — 
Be oe 
__ “And if the friars were not to preach to the people, what would ye 


h? Humility? you, the proudest, the most disdainful, the most 
cent among all the estates of men, who ride abroad in procession 


( n your stately palfreys! Poverty? ye who are so greedy, so obstinate in 


me pursuit of gain, that all the prebends and benefices of the world 
Will Not satiate your avidity! Chastity? of this I say nothing! God 
“tows your lives, how your bodies are pampered with pleasures. If you 
| ite the begging friars, and close your doors against them, it is that they 

y Not see your lives; you had rather waste your wealth on panders and 
whans than on mendicants. Be not surprised that the friars receive 
vequests made in the time of the fatal mortality, they who took the 
Marge of parishes deserted by their pastors, out of which they drew con- 


17 Id., under Rienzi, par. 19 from end. 
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verts to their houses of prayer, houses of prayer and of honor to the 
Church, not seats of voluptuousness and luxury.” ** | 


38. At the death of Clement the cardinals met in their solemn con- 
clave. They first unanimously enacted a law for themselves, ordaining 
that the pope should create no cardinal till the number of the cardinals 
was as low as sixteen, and then could not increase the number beyond 
twenty: that he must not nominate cardinals without the consent of the 
whole college of the cardinals, or, in extremity, at least two thirds: 
that likewise, without their consent, he could neither depose a cardinal, 
nor put one under arrest, nor seize nor confiscate their property; and 
that the college of cardinals were to have one half of the total revenues 
of the papacy. All solemnly swore to obey the law which they had made 
to bind themselves: some with the reservation “ if it be according to law.” 

39. A proposal was made to elect a certain one of their number; but 
another of the number warned them that if that man were made pope, the 
“ noble horses of the cardinals ” would “ in a few days be reduced to draw 
wagons, or to toil before the plow.” This dire consideration put an end 
to that cardinal’s candidacy. The choice finally fell upon the bishop of 
Clermont, who took the name of Pope — 


INNOCENT VI, DEC. 18, 1352, To SEPT. 12, 1357. 


His very first act as pope was to release himself from his oath to observe 
the statute that he with the other cardinals had framed, and then to 
declare that statute void and illegal from the beginning. 

40. He tried to stir up a crusade to help the emperor of the east to 
defend Constantinople against the Turks. But the only monarch who 
received his call with any favor, was Charles of Germany ; but even he 
was prevented from rendering any aid by the protest of his chancellor, 
Conrad of Alezia; who called upon him to “recollect that the pope 
have always regarded Germany as an inexhaustible mine of gold; and 
that they have their hands constantly extended toward us to despoil us. 
Do we not send enough money to Avignon for the instruction of out 
children and the purchase of benefices? Do we not furnish every year 
sufficiently large sums for the confirmation of bishops, the impetration of 
benefices, the pursuit of processes and appeals ; for dispensations, absolu- 


18 Id., chap. xi, par. L 
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ons, indulgences, privileges ; and, finally, for all the simoniacal inven- 
‘tions of the holy see? Lo, the pope demands still a new subsidy. What 


out of Germany.” 19 
. When Innocent died, and the cardinals met in a conclave to elect 


yi was proposed that they choose for pope some one who was not of 


he college of cardinals. This was agreed to; and William Grimoardi, 


URBAN V, OCT. 28, 1362, To DEC. 19, 1370. 


Siti Aig Bi 
| eae been sent as legate to the kingdom of Naples, by Innocent VI, 


and so was absent from Avignon when chosen. When he heard of the 


a - death of Innocent, he had remarked: “ Could I but see a pope who would 
re ia to his own Church at Rome, and quash the petty tyrants of Italy, 

he ie AS i j 
Pe as 42. And now, finding himself to be pope, he carried out this, his 
ca van, and removed from Avignon to Rome in 1367, arriving in that 


sh ld die with great satisfaction the next day.” 


City October 16. “ He was greeted by the clergy and the people with a 
‘ umult of joy. He celebrated mass at the altar of St. Peter: the first 
p since the days of Boniface VIII.” In August, 1368, the emperor 
T es IV came to Rome, and was crowned the pope. The emperor 
the pope’s horse from the castle of St. Angelo to St. Peter’s Church, 
performed the office of deacon to the pope, in the service at St. 
8. But Urban did not remain long in Rome; for September, 1370, 
ont to Avignon. He arrived at Avignon September 24; he was 
sick on that very day, and died December 19. 
Through a regular election by the cardinals, Urban V was suc- 
by Peter Roger, a nephew of Clement VI, who took the papal 
f— 
GREGORY XI, DEC. 30, 1371, TO MARCH 27, 1378. 
the desolation poured upon the country of the Albigenses by In- 
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nocent III, Christianity had permeated France, and was specially 
prevalent in the Province of Dauphiné. The local officials would not 
execute the decrees of the Church against them. Therefore Gregory 
addressed to King Charles V of France the following letter: — 


“ Prince, we have been informed that there is in Dauphiny, and the 
neighboring provinces, a multitude of heretics, called Vaudois, Turlu- 
pins, or Bulgarians, who are possessed of great riches. Our holy solici- 
tude is turned toward that poor kingdom, which God has confided to 
you, to extirpate the schism. But your officers, corrupted by the gold 
of these reprobates, instead of assisting our dear sons, the inquisitors, 
in their holy ministry, have themselves fallen into the snare, or rather 
have found death. And all this is done before the eyes of the most 


f 


ROME DEMANDS A ROMAN POPE. 


ae the year 1378, he had resolved to go again to Avignon, but was pre- 
bs! - vented by his death, March 27. 
_ 46. As soon as it was known in Rome that Gregory XI was dead, the 
_ whole city rose in a riotous tumult, demanding that a Roman pope 
~ should be elected. Sixteen of the college of cardinals were in Rome. 
ae Ih regular course they assembled in conclave. The populace surrounded 
the place, demanding “a Roman pope! We will have a Roman pope!” 
_ They demanded to be allowed to speak to the cardinals. The cardinals 
in ‘consented, not daring to refuse. The spokesman of the people related 


how that, for seventy years, the people of holy Rome had had no pastor: 


AER : Pa aoe 
“said that there were many wise and noble ecclesiastics in Rome who 


S 


iyi able to govern the Church: and if not in Rome such could be found 


owerful lords of Dauphiny. We order you, then, by virtue of the oath ák 
ial have taken to the tol see, to ETO SArA ER these heretics; and we er “in Italy. They told the cardinals that the people were so determined in 


enjoin you to march, if necessary, at the head of your armies, to excite the if that matter that, if the conclave did not comply with their demand, 
zeal of your soldiers, and reanimate the courage of the inquisitors. ‘there was danger of a general massacre, in which the cardinals would 
-certainly perish. 

_ 4} All the time of this audience the crowd was clamoring about the 

_ building, erying: “A Roman pope! If not a Roman, an Italian!” 

; To the spokesmen of the crowd the cardinals very piously replied that 

_ *no election of a pope could be by requisition, favor, fear, or tumult; but 

_ only by the interposition of the Holy Ghost. ‘We are in your power; you 

-may kill us, but we must act according to God’s ordinance. To-morrow 

We celebrate the mass for the descent of the Holy Ghost: as the Holy 

le Ghost directs, so shall we do.’ The people responded: ‘If ye persist to 

es do despite to Christ, if we have not a Roman pope, we will hew these 
_ Cardinals and Frenchmen in pieces.’ ” 

Raine Mi 48. The intruders were persuaded at length to leave the hall, and 

SAAR the cardinals began their deliberation. All night the crowd kept up their 

id Cries: “A Roman pope! A Roman pope!” In the early morning some 

_ men had climbed to the belfry of St. Peter’s, and were clanging the 

bells as though the city were on fire;.and the vast crowd were still 

pointed reply: “ Why do you not betake yourself to yours?” In respon night ding “A Roman pope! ” The day passed with no election: All 

to these calls, Gregory set out with his court (with the exception of i bells, again the crowd continued their cries, and the clanging of the 

six cardinals who remained at Avignon), in the month of October, 1376, a and the beating PRY nthe doors of the building where the cardinals 

and arrived at St. Peters in Rome, April 17, 1377. But, early 12 ieee Morning came with the tumult increasing. The cardinals tried to 


; = Speak to the crowd from the windows; but all their efforts were answered 
20 "* History of the Popes,” Gregory XI. i is n 34 


44. “Charles the Fifth, called the Wise, seconded well the pope in his 
sanguinary plans. Soon a general massacre of the unfortunate Turlu- 
pins took place throughout all France. The dungeons of the Inquisition 
were encumbered with victims, and they had even to build new prisons at 
Embrun, Vienne, Avignon, and a great number of other cities, to hold 
the accused. . . . At Toulouse and Avignon the flames devoured several 
thousands of these unfortunates, who were gangrened and poisoned 
by heresy, as the holy father expressed it. These terrible executions 
brought in magnificent recompenses to the persecutors, as a letter of 
Charles the Fifth, addressed ‘ to Pierre Jacques de More, grand inquisr 
tor of the Bulgarians, in the province of France,’ attests. The sect of the 
Turlupins was finally entirely annihilated, and the coffers of the apos- 
tolice chancellery were gorged with riches.”— De Cormenin.® 

45. There were urgent calls for the papal court to come again y 
Rome. One day, in Avignon, Gregory had demanded of an ecclesiastic: 
“ Why do you not betake yourself to your diocese?” He received the 
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only with the shout: “A Roman! A Roman!” By this time not 
even an Italian would be accepted. By this time also the crowd had 
succeeded in breaking open the pope’s cellar, and gaining access to the 
abundance and variety of rich wines there stored. Thus drunkenness 
was added to their fury. 

49. Eleven of the sixteen cardinals were French, and, of course, 
would, if possible, have a pope who would sit at Avignon. But, now the 
crowd had become so violent that the whole conclave were in danger of 
being massacred; and they finally agreed, and chose the archbishop 
of Bari, Bartholomew Prignani, as pope. But as he was not a Roman, 
the cardinals feared to let it be known, until they had made good their 
escape.’ They therefore had the cardinal of St. Peters to appear at the 
window “with what either was or seemed to be the papal stole and 
miter.” Instantly the multitude triumphantly shouted the joyful acclaim, 
« We have a Roman pope! The cardinal of St. Peter’s. Long live Rome! 
Long live St. Peter! The crowd now actually broke into the hall of 
conclave, pressed around the aged cardinal of St. Peter’s, and, in their 
wild congratulations, almost smothered him, in spite of his protest that 
he was not the pope. One portion of the multitude hurried to his palace, 
broke it open, threw the furniture into the streets, and sacked it from 
cellar to garret. 

50. When the crowd broke into the hall, the cardinals succeeded w 
making their escape through secret passages. The real pope-elect hid 
himself, fearing that he should be massacred because he was not a e 
but only an Italian. The next day, however, the Roman on 
found him, and sent notice to the Roman officials of his election. And, 
since the crowd had in great measure spent its fury, they were allowed to 
proceed with the ceremonies of the installation. The installation Jê 
mon was from the text: “ Such ought he to be, an undefiled High Priest. 
He was proclaimed Pope — 

URBAN VI,?! APRIL 9, 1378, To ocT. 15, 1389. 

51. On the same day that Urban VI was ordained to the papal 
“the cardinals at Rome wrote to the six who had remained at Avispa 
to acquaint them with the election of the archbishop of Bari, as 
follows : — 
fi Milman’s “History of Latin Ohristianity,” Vol. vil, book xiii, chap. |. 


Peete ss 


URBAN VI REPUDIATED. i) A 


= “Our late Father Gregory of holy memory, having left us to our 
“unspeakable concern on the 27th of March, we entered into the conclave 


_ on the 7th of April to deliberate about the election of a new pontiff. 


The next day being enlightened by the rays of that Sun that never sets, 


_ about the hour when the Holy Ghost descended upon the apostles, we all 
= freely and unanimously elected for high pontiff our reverent father and 
lord in Christ, Bartholomew, archbishop of Bari, a man endowed, in an 
_ eminent degree, with every virtue becoming so high a station. The news 


t 


of his election was received with loud acclamation by an innumerable 


f 


‘multitude of people. On the 9th he was placed in the apostolic throne, 
taking on that occasion the name of Urban VI. On the day of the resur- 
rection of our Lord he was solemnly crowned, according to custom, in the 
gum of St. Peter. We have thought it necessary to transmit to you this 

ccount, containing the truth, and nothing but the truth, of what has 
passed within these few days in the Roman Church. You may safely rely 


pon what we write; and it is incumbent upon you to contradict, as abso- 


 Iutely false, all reports to the contrary.” ?? 


HY 


52. Of Urban it was written by a papal historian, that he was “a 
prelate who would have been regarded as most worthy of the papacy, if 


_ he had never been pope.” And a writer of the times who was favorable 


to him as pope, said: “ In Urban VI was verified the proverb: None is so 


L insolent as a low man suddenly raised to power.” He preached a sermon 
3 from the text: “I am the good Shepherd,” in which he rebuked the 


Cardinals for their indulgence of wealth and luxury, and their grand 


sina ay banquets ; and threatened to cut them down to only one dish each at 
_ the table. For these reasons it was but a few days before the cardinals 
_ began to repent that they had elected him pope, and to seek for a 


Way by which they might repudiate him. The wild and dangerous 


attack of the people gave them ground to claim that his election was 


- forced, and, therefore, was not valid. He himself, while in the conclave, 
‘in the presence of the tumult of the populace, had said to the other 


; Cardinals: “You see what methods are used. He who shall be thus 


ted will not be pope. For my own part I would not obey him, nor 
t he to be obeyed by any good Catholic.” 


53. The French cardinals were, of course, opposed to a pope who 
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replied that they had been put to large expense in establishing their resi- 
dence at Anigni, and they had not the means to do the same thing a 
second time, in addition to the expense of removing to Tivoli. There were 
at Anagni twelve cardinals. Four cardinals were with the pope at Tivoli. 
Aug. 9, 1378, the twelve cardinals “ publicly declared in encyclic letters 
addressed- to the faithful in all Christendom,” as follows: — 

“ We have already informed you of the fury of the Roman people and 
their leaders, as well as of the violence done to us by forcing us to choose 
an Italian pope whom the Holy Spirit had not chosen. A multitude, car- 
ried away by fanatacism, wrested from us the temporary appointment 
of an apostate, a murderer, a heretic soiled with every crime; he him- 
self had recognized that his election was to be only provisional. In 
contempt of his oath, he, however, compelled us by threats of death to 
elevate him to the chair of the apostle, and to cover his proud fore- 
head with the triple crown. Now that we are beyond the reach of 
his anger, we declare him to be an intruder, usurper, and antichrist ; we 
pronounce an anathema against him, and those who shall submit to his 
authority.” 7° 


54. And now that the papacy had attained and steadily held the 
pinnacle of absolute and irresponsible worldly power, she proceeded to 
take the next logical step — to gnaw her own vitals and tear herself to 
pieces. The chamberlain of Pope Urban left the castle of St. Angelo 
and the cause of Urban, and came to the cardinals at Anagni, bring- 
ing the jewels and ornaments of the pope. One of the cardinals that 
stood by Urban, died, leaving only three; while at Anagni there were 
thirteen against him, and at Avignon, six. Urban had announced that he 
was going to create nine new cardinals; but, all at once, he created 
twenty-six: which was more than there were already, all put together. 
This action estranged those who had stood by him, and united against 
him the whole number — twenty-two — of the original cardinals; and 
now this college of the twenty-two original cardinals proceeded with- 
out delay to elect another pope, Robert of Geneva, who took the papal 
name of — 

CLEMENT VII, SEPT. 20, 1378, To SEPT. 16, 1394. 
“The qualifications which, according to his partial biographer, recom: 
mended the cardinal of Geneva, were rather those of a successor to Jobn 
Hawkwood or to a duke of Milan, than of the apostles. Extraordinary 


23 De Cormenin, under A. D. 1378. 
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Ne activity of body and endurance of fatigue, courage which would hazard 


his life to put down the intrusive pope, sagacity, and experience in the 


temporal affairs of the Church; high birth, through which he was allied 


with most of the royal and princely houses of Europe: of austerity, devo- 
tion, learning, holiness, charity, not a word.” — Milman. 
= 55. It thus came about that there were two popes elected by the same 


i, identical cardinals. There was therefore spread through Christendom 


the question as to which pope-was really at the head of the Church. Con- 


ae te: sequently the whole of Christendom was divided. Urban was recognized 
aie as lawful pope by Germany, Hungary, England, Poland, Bohemia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Prussia, Norway, Holland, Tuscany, Lombardy, and the 
duchy of Milan. The king of France assembled a council, and asked that 

_ they decide in favor of the one whose election was the least scandalous. On 


that issue the council unanimously voted in favor of Clement. Then 
France formally recognized Clement, in which she was joined by Lor- 
raine, Savoy, Scotland, Navarre, Aragon and Castile, Sicily, and the 
islands of Rhodes and Cyprus. 

56. Thus at the heads of the two parts of divided Christendom stood 
these two rabid and determined popes. They were both men “ from 
Whom profound devotional feeling could not but turn away abashed 
and confused. . . . Acts of most revolting cruelty to his own partisans 
showed Urban to be a type of that craft, treachery, and utter inhuman- 
ity which were hereafter to attaint the bad Italian popes. He might 


almost seem to confirm the charge of madness. On the other hand, the 
age highest praise of Clement was that he was a sagacious and experienced 
Politician, a valiant captain of a free company.”— Milman.” Each 

_ Promptly issued a bull denouncing the other as “ antichrist.” 

_ 9%. As the natural consequence “a bitter war then commenced 
EE between the two popes.: Anathemas, interdicts, depositions, and maledic- 
i ! _ tions were the prelude to the bloody strife which was soon to overwhelm 

| F the Western nations. Urban launched a bull against his competitor, and 
Cited him to appear before the court of Rome to be judged and con- 
denned as antipope. Clement, on his side, fulminated a terrible decree 


Par 2° 
v4 


_ “History of Latin Ohristianity,” Vol. vii, book xiii, chap. 1, last paragraph but 
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~ away the treasures of the churches, the gold and silver statues, crosses, 
Bi -images of saints, and all the splendid furniture, he had recourse to the 
E B extraordinary measure of issuing a commission to two of his new car- 
Eo dinal to sell, impawn, and alienate the estates and property of the 
AG nee Church, even without the consent of the bishops, beneficed clergy, or 


against his enemy, and cited him before the consistory of Avignon to 
be judged for his usurpation of the apostolic chair. Finally, both 
having refused to appear, they anathematized each other by the ringing 
of bells and the light of torches, declaring each other apostates, schis- 
matics, and heretics. They preached crusades against each other, and 


called to their aid all the banditti and malefactors of Italy and France, monasteries.” 
a _ 61. “Everywhere might be found divisions, spoliations, even blood- 


and let them loose like wild beasts on the unfortunate inhabitants who 


recognized Clement or preferred Urban. 

58. “In the States of the Church the Clementists made horrible havoc, 
ruined castles, burned villages, and even several cities; they penetrated 
as far as Rome, under the leading of Budes, a Breton captain, seized 
on the fortress of St. Angelo, and committed atrocities in all parts of 
the city. In Naples and Romagna the Urbanists, commanded by an 
Englishman named Hawkwood, a former leader of free companions, took 


shed ; ejected and usurping clergy, dispossessed and intrusive abbots and 
bishops; feuds, battles for churches and monasteries. Among all other 
‘causes of discord, arose this the most discordant: to the demoralizing 

id unchristianizing tendencies of the times was added a question 
on which the best might differ, which to the bad would be an excuse 


for every act of violence, fraud, or rapacity. Clement and his cardinals 


UR _ are charged with great atrocities against the adherents of Urban. The 
Tialian partisans of Clement, who escaped the cruelty of Urban, crowded 

_ to the court of Clement; but that court, at first extremely poor, gave 
but cold entertainment to these faithful strangers: they had to suffer 

_ the martyrdom of want for their loyalty. When this became known, 
Becks others suppressed their opinions, showed outward obedience to the domi- 


their revenge and committed reprisal. Everywhere pillage, rape, incen- 
diarism, and murder were committed in the name of Clement, or in the 
honor of Urban. The unhappy cultivators fled with their wives and chil- 
dren, to escape the satellites of the Roman pontiff, and were massacred 
by the soldiery of the pope of Avignon. 


59. “ Everywhere hamlets and villages exhibited only ruins blackened 
by the flames; the dead bodies of thousands of men and women lay 
unburied in the fields; the flocks wandered without resting places; the 
crops were trampled under feet for want of reapers to harvest them; 
and these magnificent provinces were threatened to be converted into 
immense deserts, had not Captain Hawkwood taken prisoner the leader of 
the Clementists and thus arrested the devastations for a time.”— De Cor- 
menin.?® 

60. “ Urban’s great difficulty was the disorder and poverty of his 
finances. The usual wealth which flowed to the papal court was inter- 
rupted by the confusion of the times. The papal estates were wasted by 
war, occupied by his enemies, or by independent princes. Not only 
did he seize to his own use the revenues of all vacant benefices, and sell 
to the citizens of Rome property and rights of the churches and monas- 
teries (from this traffic he got 40,000 florins **) ; not only did he barter 


26“ History of the Popes,” under Urban VI and Clement VII. 
27 A florin was equal to $2.42%. 


nant power, and so preserved their benefices. 


62. “ France at times bitterly lamented her indulgence of her pride 


_ 4nd extravagance, in adhering to her separate pontiff. If France would 
aes have her own pope, she must be at the expense of maintaining that 
_ Pope and his conclave. While the Transalpine kingdoms in the 
obedience of Urban rendered but barren allegiance, paid no tenths to 


the papal see, took quiet possession of the appointment to vacant bene- 
fices; in France the liberties of the Church were perpetually invaded. 
The clergy were crushed with demands of tenths or subsidies; their 
estates were loaded with debts to enrich the apostolic chamber. 

_ 63. “The six-and-thirty cardinals had proctors in ambush in all 
Parts of the realm, armed with papal bulls, to give notice if any 

rg benefice fell vacant in cathedral or collegiate churches, or the 
Priories of wealthy abbeys. They were immediately grasped as papal 
‘Teserves, to reward or to secure the fidelity of the hungry cardinals. 


oe They handed these down in succession to each other, sometimes con- 


ending to disguise the accumulation of pluralities by only charging 
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the benefices with large payments to themselves. ‘So,’ says an ecclesi- 
astic of the day, ‘the generous intentions of kings and royal families 
were frustrated, the service of God was neglected, the devotion of the 
faithful grew cold, the realm was drained; many ecclesiastics were in 
the lowest state of penury; the flourishing schools of the realm were 
reduced to nothing; the University of Paris mourned for want of schol- 
ars.’ ”— Milman.** 

64. Having thus a general view of the. las of the world under 
this horrible anarchy of the papacy, it will not be necessary to follow 
in detail any more than the course of the individual popes who, on their 
respective sides, not only kept up but increased this anarchy, for a period 
of fifty years. Urban VI discovered that some of his cardinals had 
spoken of appointing guardians for him, because of his extreme and 
desperate conduct. The six who seemed to have thought of it were 
arrested by him, and, loaded with chains, and were “ cast into a close and 
fetid dungeon, an old tank or cistern.” The inquisitors whom he 
sent to question them were so affected by their sufferings that when 
they returned to report to the pope “two of them burst into tears. 
Urban sternly taunted their womanly weekness. Theodoric by his 
own account ventured to urge the pope to mercy. Urban became only 
more furious; his face reddened like a lamp, his voice was choked with 
passion.” 

65. After having kept the cardinals some time in the dungeon, 
causing them to “suffer from hunger, thirst, cold, and reptiles,” Urban 
next caused them all to be horribly tortured. This occurred in Nocera. 
Urban was besieged in Nocera; but, by a sally, he escaped. “ He 
dragged with him the wretched cardinals. During the flight to the 
galleys, the bishop of Aquila, enfeebled by torture, could not keep his 
sorry horse to his speed. Urban, suspecting that he sought to escape, 
in his fury ordered him to be killed; his body was left unburied on 
the road. With the rest he started across to Sicily; thence to Genoa. 
The cardinals, if they reached Genoa alive, survived not long. By some 
accounts they were tied in sacks and cast into the sea, or secretly dis- 
patched in their prisons.” Only one of the six was spared. Pope Urban’s 


madness was simply the intoxication of absolute power, and jealousy: 


28 “ History of Latin Ohristianity,’’ Vol. vii, book xiii, chap. ii. 
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an rivalry in that power; precisely as was that of Caligula, Tiberius, 


= or Nero. 
66. In April, 1389, Urban VI, the more to fill his coffers, resorted 


to the scheme of reducing yet further the term at which the papal 


jubilee should recur: he made it each thirty-third year beginning with 


a jubilee the following year. “Christendom was summoned to avail 


itself of the incalculable blessings of a pilgrimage to Rome, with all 


the benefits of indulgencies. The treasury of the holy see was prepared 


to receive the tribute of the world.”— Milman.” However, Urban 
did not live to reap the coming harvest of gold. 
6%. At the death of Urban VI, Oct. 15, 1389, the remaining caT- 
“dinals, seventeen in number, whom he had appointed proceeded to the 
election of a successor, meeting in conclave at Rome, or near by; and 
‘chose Peter Tomacelli, who took the name of — 


BONIFACE IX, NOV. 2, 1389, To oor. 1, 1404. 


He immediately created four new cardinals. When the jubilee expired, 
he sent his collectors into all the countries that were partisans of this 


‘side of the schism, “with full power to grant the indulgences of the 


jubilee to such as had been prevented by sickness or any other lawful 


impediment, from going to Rome. Thus were immense sums collected.” 


‘Farther to gather money, he reduced to a thorough system the sale of 
Church offices, from cardinalates to the lowest that was within his reach. 
“To indulge, palliate, and establish this simony,” he established “as a 
‘permanent tax the annates, or first fruits, of every bishopric and rich 
ary calculated on a new scale, triple that in which they stood before 
in the papal books. This was to be paid in advance by the candidates 
for promotion, some of whom never got possession of the benefice. 
That was a matter of supreme indifference to Boniface, as he could sell 
ay again. But as these candidates rarely came to court with money 


i" equal to the demand, usurers, with whom the pope was in unholy league, 


-advanced the sum on exorbitant interest. The debt was sometimes sued 


‘3 - for in the pope’s court.” 
_ 68. “The smaller benefices were sold from the day of his ap- 
 Pointment with shameless and scandalous notoriety. Men wandered 


%“ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. vii, book xiii, chap. ii, par. 4 from end. 
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about Lombardy and other parts of Italy, searching out the age of ee “1. The doctors of the university, after faithfully considering the 
hoary incumbents, and watching their diseases and infirmities. For eg 13 : - situation, issued the following letter: — 


this service they were well paid by the greedy aspirants at Rome. On «Phe Church has fallen into contempt, servitude, and poverty. 
their report the tariff rose or fell. Benefices were sold over and over Two popes elevate to prelacies only unworthy and corrupt ministers, 
again. Graces were granted to the last purchaser, with the magic word who have no sentiments of equity or shame, and who think only of 
‘ Preference,’ which cost twenty-five florins. That was superseded by a _  satiating their passions. They rob the property of the widow and the 
a ac al Pagan t fifty flori ; Be vs OF , at the same time that they are despoiling churches and monas- 

RATAA ex (at fifty orins), a prerogative of precedence. T teries. Sacred or profane, nothing comes amiss to them, provided they 
Petitions already granted were sometimes canceled in favor of a higher | _ can extract money from it. Religion is for them a mine of gold, which 
bidder: the pope treated the lower offer as an attempt to defraud him. Ki they work to the last vein. They sell everything from baptism to 


« burial. They traffic in pyxes, crosses, chalices, sacred vases, and the 

So AIAN ol gar NT pi the secretary Theodoric à Niem had knara hrines of the saints. One can obtain no grace, no favor without pay- 
the same benefice sold in the course of one week to several successive | ing for it. It is not the worthiest, but the richest, who obtain ecclesi- 
claimants. The benefices were so openly sold that if money was not  astical dignities. He who gives money to the pope can sleep in safety, 
at hand, the pope would receive the price in kind, in swine, sheep, oxen, KER though he may have murdered his own father; for he is assured of 


; i $ ; ~ the rotection of the Church. Simony is publicly exercised, and the 
horses, or grain. The officers were as- skillful in these arts as himself. sell oka effrontery to the highest may jack bidder dioceses, iaaa 
His auditors would hold twenty expectatives, and receive the first fruits. or benefices. Thus do the princes of the Church. What shall we say 


The argus-eyed pope, however, watched the deathbed of all his officers. of the lower clergy, who no longer administer the sacraments but for 


; ; gold? What shall we say of the monks, whose morals are more cor- 
Their books, robes, furniture, money, escheated to the pope. No grace tupt than those of the inhabitants of ancient Sodom? It is time, 
of any kind, even to the poorest, was signed without its florin fee. The illustrious prince, that you should put an end to this deplorable schism, 


‘ pope, even during mass, was seen to be consulting with his secretaries proclaim the freedom of the Gallican Church, and limit the power of 
on these worldly affairs. The accumulation of pluralities on unworthy Bis. the pontiffs.” *? 
men was scandalous even in those times.” *° \ 

"0. Of course, “on his side, Clement, in point of exactions, was 
not behind his competitor. He ruined the clergy of France and Spain 
by enormous impositions, and extorted incredible sums from the faith- 
ful... . Whilst Italy was thus squeezed by an avaricious pontiff, 
France was groaning beneath the weight of imposts, which had accu- 
mulated in that country, to support the prodigalities of the pope at 
Avignon, his thirty-six cardinals, mistresses, and minions. At last the 
prelates of the kingdom, tired of paying to Clement, now a tenth, now @ 


r Y2. This letter was sent by ambassadors to Pope Clement at Avi- 
~ gmon. The ambassadors secured a full conclave of the cardinals, with 
$ ‘the pope present, to whom they read the letter in full. After the read- 

AA, ‘ing, the ambassadors presented the request of the king and the uni- 
hae versity to Clement, to renounce the pontificate. At this, -Clement 
© prang from his seat, grabbed the document, tore it to pieces, and 
trampled it under his feet. He appealed to the cardinals, to know what 
ae Punishment was fitting for those who had used such language as that 
i i pene nt megs in the letter. The cardinals surprised him by saying that the counsel 
i. of their revenues, assembled at the university, and appointe f: TNA offered by the university was worthy of serious consideration: that 

y-four doctors to decide upon the steps to be taken to re-establish all the resources for gathering means had been exhausted, and their 


i ail Soke as they said, "to have but one PE E supply of money was falling off. This only increased his rage. He 


reproached them with traitorous cowardice, and, in his rage, left the 
Council, retired to his chamber, where his excessive anger threw him 


3% Tā., chap. tii, pars. 2, 3. int © apoplexy, from which he died the third day afterward. 
31“ History of the Popes,” under A. D. 1389. ihe 
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73. As soon as the death of Clement was known in Paris, the uni- 
versity addressed the king, begging him to prohibit the cardinals at 
Avignon from electing another pope. The king sent a message to this 
effect to the cardinals at Avignon. The king of Aragon also addressed 
them to the same purpose. The archbishops of Trèves, Mayence, and 
Cologne made the same request. And Pope Boniface, of course, did 
the same. But the cardinals had taken precaution, and forestalled all 
these things: being in solemn conclave, they refused to receive any 
communications of any kind whatever until their deliberations might 
be ended. They agreed, however, amongst themselves, and took a sol- 
emn oath, that “whoever was chosen should at once resign the papacy 
at the request of the cardinals, provided Boniface also would resign.” 

74. The conclave chose the cardinal of Luna, who had repeatedly 
lamented the schism, and had openly declared that if he were pope, he 
would put an end to it at once. And when he sent to the king of France 
the notice of his election, he informed the king that it was only the 
importunity of the cardinals that had compelled him to accept the 
unwelcome office of pope; but that he was fully prepared to do whatever 
was advisable to bring peace to the Church. The University of Paris 
received this word with joy, and sent to him an address, in which they 
recognized him as pope, and highly commended his noble sentiments. 
To this he replied anew, suiting his action to the word: “I am as ready 
to resign the office as to take off this cap.” Before the death of Clement 
VII, Boniface IX had made proclamation to the world that he was 
anxious to end the schism. But each pope was willing to end the 
schism only by having the other one resign. The two popes were now — 


BENEDICT XIII (AT AVIGNON), SEPT. 28, 1394, To Nov. 29, 1424, 
BONIFACE IX (AT ROME), Nov. 2, 1389, To ocr. 1, 1404. 


%5. The miseries of this papal anarchy had now become so great that 
the king of France took the lead in having the great powers of Chris- 
tendom unite to save the papacy from itself. He sent representa- 
tives to Germany and to England, to further this purpose. The Uni- 
versity of Paris entered a standing appeal from all the acts of Benedict 
XIII to a future one who should be true and universal pope. Bene 
dict issued a bull denouncing this as defamatory libel. A national 
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= assembly of the State and Church of France met in Paris, approved 


the king’s plan, and sent ambassadors to Benedict beseeching ,him to 


comply. He made answer as follows: — 


“Know all of you, princes of the State and Church, that you are 
my subjects, since God has submitted all men to my authority! Know 


that the cardinals have no other power than that of choosing as pope 
the most worthy of their number, and as soon as they have declared 


him supreme chief of the Church, the Holy Spirit suddenly illuminates 
him. He becomes infallible, and his power equals that of God: he 


_ can be no longer subjected to any sway. He is placed above the powers 
of the earth, and he can not be deposed from the apostolic throne, even 
_byhis own desire. The dignity of the pontiff is, finally, so redoubtable 

~ that the world should listen to our decrees, bend in the dust, and trem- 


ble at our word!” 33 


= %6. Two years passed, and the efforts of the king of Franee were 
80 well received by the powers of Europe that, in 1398, at an assembly of 
the States and clergy of France, it was announced that not only the 
king and Church of France had determined to demand the renunciation 
of the papacy by both popes, but that in this were united the kings 
of Hungary, Bohemia, England, Aragon, Castile, Navarre, and Sicily. 
This same assembly unconditionally withdrew allegiance from Bene- 
dict XIII, and this act was published by letters throughout the king- 
dom of France. When these letters reached Avignon, even the cardinals 
there withdrew from Pope Benedict. A representative of the emperor, of 
the king of France, and of the clergy of both Germany and France, was 
sent to Rome, to present to Boniface IX their request for his renuncia- 
tion. When the pope’s attendants began to show some fear that he 
Might concede the request, he said to them: “ My good children, pope 


I am, pope will I remain; despite all entreaty of the kings of France 
and Germany ! ” 


Y7. The representative returned to France, and was sent on a like 
errand to Pope Benedict XIII, at Avignon. The only answer he could 


_ get from Benedict was: “Let the king of France issue what ordinances 

he will, I will hold my title and my popedom till I die!” The am- 

| _ bassador begged of him to consult his cardinals. He consented, and 

E the cardinals assembled in full consistory. He made to them a speech, 
—- 


33 De Cormenin’s “ History of the Popes,” under year 1389. 
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and withdrew. The cardinals consulted, and advised him to submit 
to the request of the kings. But he declared: “I have been invested 
by God in the papacy. I will not renounce it for count, nor duke, nor 

i king!” The cardinals then sent again to Benedict — this time the 
king’s ambassador. But Benedict again replied: — 


“Pope I have written myself; pope I have been acknowledged by 
all my subjects; pope I will remain to the end of my days. And tell 
my son, the king of France, that I thought him till now a good Catholic: 
he will repent of his errors. Warn him in my name not to bring 
trouble on his conscience.” 


"8. Next a marshal of France, with troops, was sent to remove 
Benedict and to compel him to resign. Even the citizens of Avignon 
were in favor of compelling him to resign. But to this he replied: 
“J will summon the gonfalonier of the Church, the king of Aragon, 
to my aid. I will raise troops along the Riviera as far as Genoa. What 
fear ye? Guard ye your city, I’ll guard my palace!” But Benedict’s 
“ gonfalonier of the Church” would not respond, except with the words: 
“ Does the priest think that for him I will plunge into a war with the 
king of France?” 

"9. The people of Avignon and the cardinals surrendered to the 
marshal at the first summons. Benedict endured a short siege, but 
surrendered. He was not really taken a prisoner. He was allowed to 
remain in his palace and grounds, but was held thus a prisoner for 
five years, 1398-1403. In this time divisions had arisen amongst the 
nobles. The king of Sicily forced his way into the presence of Bene- 
dict, and assured Benedict of his full and loyal allegiance. March 12, 
1403, Benedict escaped in disguise from his palace, took a boat, dropped 
down the River Rhone, and took refuge in the strong fortress held by 
500 soldiers of the king of Sicily. There he summoned to him his 
cardinals. They went; and he was complete pope again. 

80. Before an assembly of the clergy in Paris two cardinals ap- 
peared, to plead the cause of Benedict. The University of Paris itself 
was divided. The king of France changed his attitude, and restored 
to Benedict the allegiance of the realm, declaring: “So long as I live, 
I will acknowledge him alone as the vicar of Christ.” To the king 
and the whole kingdom Benedict still made his loud professions of his 


ins 


PAPAL EFFORTS AT UNITY. 


i ‘eagerness to quench the schism. He sent an embassy to Boniface in 
hie Rome. Boniface refused to receive them unless they would come before 
him, recognizing him as pope. Some of them did so, and pleaded with 


alee him to appoint a place to meet with representatives of Benedict, and 
discuss their rival claims, with a view to quenching the schism. Boni- 


eis! face answered: “I alone am pope, Peter de Luna is an antipope.” 


1 ak 


‘ ‘The ambassadors remarked: “ At least our master is guiltless of sim- 


$ ony.” This struck Pope Boniface IX so straight as to rouse his anger 


to such a pitch that he fell into a fit, and had to be carried to his 
Bi 


bed, upon which, three days afterward, he died, Oct. 2, 1404. 
_ 81. The cardinals in Rome immediately assembled to elect a pope. 
First of all, they pledged one another in a solemn oath that whosoever 


k a _ of them should be chosen to the papacy, he would abdicate just as soon 
_ as Benedict XIII would do the same. Cosmo Megliorotto was elected, 


tien 


a 


_ and took the name of — 


INNOCENT VII, OCT. 12, 1404, To Nov. 13, 1406. 


The anarchy grew so great in Rome that the pope and his cardinals 
Were compelled to flee for their lives. They took refuge in Viterbo. 


Ladislaus, the king of Naples, undertook to take possession of the city 


of Rome. “The whole city was a great battlefield. The soldiers of 
Ladislaus set fire to it in four quarters.” However, he was compelled 
to withdraw, and the people begged the pope to return. This he did 


March 13, 1406, where he remained until his death, November 13 of 


i ‘elected would renounce his office, when the rival pope at Avignon would 
. — do the same. The one of their number who had most constantly, and 

© seemingly most earnestly, deplored the schism — Angelo Corario — was 

elected, at the age of nearly eighty years, taking the papal name — 


S GREGORY XII, NOV. 19, 1406, ro ocr. 18, 1417. 


After his election, as well as before, he proclaimed his profound interest 
in quenching the schism of the Church. He declared that “his only 
it was lest he should not live to accomplish the holy work.” At his 


coronation he renewed, with tears, this affirmation. “And, in private, 
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after his coronation, he declared that “for the union of the Church, 
if I had not a galley, I would embark in the smallest boat; if without 
a horse, I would set out on foot with my staff.” But his yery first 
act betrayed the hypocrisy of all these professions: he wrote a letter 
to Benedict XIII, addressed: “'To Peter de Luna, whom some nations, 
during this miserable schism, call Benedict XIII.” Benedict answered 
in a letter addressed: “ To Angelo Corario, whom some, in this per- 
nicious schism, name Gregory XII.” Benedict exhorted Gregory: 
“ Haste! Delay not! Consider our age, the shortness of life, embrace 
at once the way of salvation and peace, that we may appear with our 
united flock before the Great Shepherd.” 

83. Each of them pledged himself to make no new cardinals — 
except to keep their numbers equal. Gregory wrote to the king of 
France such beautiful letters on the evils of schism and his heart’s 
deep longing to heal this schism, that the king was persuaded that he 
was fairly an angel of light. Progress was made to the point at which 
a meeting was actually arranged for the two popes, at Savona, in 1407. 
Pope Gregory set out from Rome, in great state, traveled to Viterbo, 
where he remained two months. Next he traveled to Sienna. The 


CARDINALS UNITE AGAINST BOTH POPES. 


co distance from the sea. You would have thought the one a terrestial 


animal that hated the water, and the other an aquatic that dreaded 
the dry land. This conduct gave great offense to all sensible and well- 
meaning men, who could not but see that their fears were affected, and 
i igers were pretended where there was nothing to fear. All loudly 
complained of so palpable and criminal a collusion: and how shocking 


_ it was to see two men, both at the age of seventy and upward, sacri- 
_ ficing their reputation, their conscience, and the peace of the Church to 
i their ambition, to the desire of reigning but a few days.”— Leonardo of 


‘Arezzio.** 

_ 85. Gregory XII first showed his hand through these pretensions. 
He broke the agreement to appoint no new cardinals, by appointing 
four at once. The former cardinals were summoned before him. He 


de informed them that he had determined to resume the full exercise of 
_ the papal power. They fled to Pisa, and appealed to a general council. 


Benedict XIII, on his part, resumed full papal functions by issuing 


| A two bulls at once, each one excommunicating the king of France. He 


T Sent the bulls by messengers instructed to deliver them into the king’s 
meeting of the rival popes was appointed for September 29. Partisans i me Y own hands, and to return with all speed. They delivered the bulls, 
of Gregory — monks and friars — began to preach against his gomg F N i 4s instructed ; but, instead of returning, they were captured, and put 
to the meeting. Gregory himself drew up a statement containing i y -in prison. 


twenty-two objections to Savona as the place of meeting. He demanded 
that the place of meeting be some town in the possession of a neutral 
power — Carrara, Lucca, Pisa, or Leghorn. Benedict XIII, on his 
part, advanced at about the same rate as did Gregory; and so came 
finally to Spezzia. Gregory advanced to Lucca. 

84. They were now about forty-five miles apart. One was on the 
seashore, and the other was inland. There they stood. As related by 
one who was present, and an eyewitness to the whole procedure, being 
now at no great distance, letters and embassies passed daily between 
them. Both pretended to have nothing so much at heart as the unity 
of the Church, but both were equally averse to the means of procuring 
it. They pretended to be desirous of conferring in person, but no place 
could be found to which the one or the other did not object. Gregory 
excepted against all maritime places, and Benedict against all at 4 


ane 1 86: The king assembled some members of his parliament, and the 


deputies of the Universtiy of Paris, with nobles and prelates. One 
of the prelates preached a sermon from the text: “ His iniquity shall 
fall on his own head,” and presented thirteen charges against “ Peter 
de Luna, called Benedict XIII.” Amongst these were charges of per- 
ur and of heresy. The bulls were declared, by the council, “ illegal, 
‘reasonable, and injurious to the king’s majesty.” The king told his 
‘chancellor to “do what is right.” The chancellor tore each of the bulls 
0. One half he gave to the nobles, the other half to the prelates 

the delegates of the university. These tore the bulls into shreds. 
‘Proclamation was published in Italy, announcing the neutrality of 
tance in the contest between the popes; “asserting the perjury, 


e chery, and heresy of both popes;” and calling upon all churches 
abandon both. 


% Bower, under Gregory XII, 
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87. “ Christendom had beheld with indignation this miserable game 
of chicanery, stratagem, falsehood, perjury, played by two hoary men, 
each above seventy years old. . . . The mutual fear and mistrust of the 
rival popes was their severest self-condemnation. These gray-headed 
prelates, each claiming to be the representative of Christ upon earth, 
did not attempt to disguise from the world that neither had the least 
reliance on the truth, honor, justice, religion of his adversary. Neither 
would scruple to take any advantage of the other; neither would hesi- 
tate at any fraud, or violence, or crime; neither would venture within 
the grasp of the other, from the avowed apprehension for his liberty 
or his life. The forces at the command of each must be exactly bal- 
anced; the cities or sovereigns in whose. territories they were to meet 
must guarantee to give hostages for their personal security. They delib- 
erately charged each other with the most nefarious secret designs, as well 
as with equivocation, evasion, tampering with sacred oaths, perjury.’— 
Milman.*® 

88. Both colleges of cardinals now united against both popes. The 
two colleges of cardinals met in one, at Leghorn. There they agreed, 
and decided to set their authority above that of the popes; and, on that 
authority, to call. a general council to assemble at Pisa, March 25, 1409. 
Bach company of cardinals sent a summons to its respective pope, and 
circular letters throughout the realms of Europe that recognized the 
respective popes. 

89, Benedict’s cardinals charged him with being “the author and 
maintainer of the schism,” and as “ wicked as the Jews and the heathen 
soldiers who would rend the seamless robe of Christ.” They charged 
him with insincerity, artifice, obstinacy, and contempt of his oaths. 
Gregory’s cardinals charged him with being “a man of blood, without 
honor, the slave of his carnal affections, a drunkard, a madman, a pro- 
claimed heretic, a subverter of the Church of God, an accursed hypo- 
crite.” They charged him and Benedict XIII with all the evils that 
accompanied the schism. They declared that they had chosen Gregory 
XII “as the best and most holy of their Order; he had sworn deeply, 
repeatedly, solemnly, to extinguish the schism by renunciation. He 
had afterward declared such renunciation diabolic and damnable; as 

~ e" History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. vii, book xiii, chap. iv, par. 13. 
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_ though he had taken the keys of St. Peter only to acquire the power 
_ of perjuring himself, and of giving free license of perjury to others.” 38 


90. The two popes, seeing that a general council was to be assem- 
bled, each himself called a general council! But the general council 


_ called by the cardinals became the real one. In the general council 
= of Pisa thus called, there were twenty-six cardinals; four patriarchs; 
_ twelve archbishops, eighty bishops, in person; and fourteen archbishops 
_ and a hundred and two bishops by their representatives. There were 
_ éighty-seven abbots in person, and two hundred by representatives. The 
_ generals of the four great Orders of the Church were present; delegates 
= from thirteen of the great universities of all Europe were there — Paris, 
"Toulouse, Orleans, Angers, Montpellier, Bologna, Florence, Cracow, 


‘Vienna, Prague, Cologne, Oxford, Cambridge — and the chapters of 


' a hundred metropolitan and collegiate churches. There were three hun- 


dred doctors of theology and of canon law. There were ambassadors 
‘of the kings of France, of England, of Portugal, Bohemia, Sicily, Po- 
land, and Cyprus; of the dukes of Burgundy, Brabant, Pomerania; of 
the margrave of Brandenburg; and the landgrave of Thuringia, with 
many other German princes. 

91. After the formal opening of the council, proclamation was made 
at the doors of the cathedral, “demanding whether Peter de Luna or 
‘Angelo Corario were present, either by themselves, their cardinals, or 


_ their procurators.” Three days in succession this proclamation was 


Made. Then, as there was no answer from either of the popes, they 


j were pronounced “in contumacy.” Then resolutions were adopted “ that 
the holy council was canonically called and constituted, by the two 
i colleges of the cardinals now blended into one; that to them it belonged 
_ to take cognizance of the two competitors for the papacy.” ‘Then there 
BY ae _ Was read a full account of the origin and progress of the schism up to 
Hy wnat time, the account concluding as follows: — 


“Seeing that the contending prelates have been duly cited, and, not 
aring, declared contumacious, they are deprived of their pontifical 
“@ignity, and their partisans of their honors, offices, and benefices. If 
‘Mey contravene this sentence of deposition, they may be punished and 
chastised by secular judges. All kings, princes, and persons of every 
3 Id., pars, 14, 15. 
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i j d released from all 
ank uality are absolved from their oaths, an el 
aie to the two rival claimants of the popedom. 


92. Following this several days were devoted to the hearing of the ka: 
timony of witnesses. But it was soon found that witnesses who ote n 
easily found, were innumerable; and so, not to prolong pe a : 
unnecessary length, they declared that the main facts were mat ers a 
public notoriety,” and, in the next session, proceeded to definite T 
tence. The session was opened with a sermon from the bishop 4 
Sisteron, who had been a strong partisan of ee. XII. : 
preached from the text: “ Purge away your old leaven, me in p 
sermon declared that Benedict XIII and Gregory XII were aa i 
popes than my old shoes.” He pronounced them se wore begs an 
and Caiaphas,” and compared them even to “ the devils in hell. 
the sentence of the council was pronounced as follows: — 


“The holy universal council, representing the amie Bis 
of God, to whom belongs the judgment in this cause, assem rae ye 
grace of the Holy Ghost in the niate of PTa A a ae 

t f the cause for the extirpation of the 

hin. os union and re-establishment of our holy mother Bie 
against Peter de Luna and Angelo Corario, called by re cer 
XIII and Gregory XII, declares the oT ne pene Tasen sip 
the council, to be true, and of public fame. e we sn eee 
d Angelo Corario, have been and are notorio UCB, 
e t pien iy abetters, ees gen jong 0e : 
notorious heretics as having departed from he ut hlovo a 
i f perjury and breach of their oaths; openly sca zó 
Church of their Joan fest meg any ant ee cl far 
iniquities and excesses they have made > ora 
oP ah Sein Gal dignity, especially of the supreme pintis pe 
though by the canons they are actually rejected of God, deprive A T 
off from the Church, the council nevertheless Gach etoorbanggaaten 2 My i 
and deposes them, and pronounces them excommunicated, che ie eer 
deposed by the present definitive sentence ; forbids them eg pe 
assume the name of high Soup e ms Christians, ariary : betel 
icati to obey them, or lend them any assl E 
A all the jide they have hitherto given, or may heno 
give, as well as the promotion of cardinals made latterly by el a 
Angelus Corarius since the 3d of May of the preceding ye iat 

Peter de Luna since the 15th of June of the same yat 3 a po 

declares upon the whole for further security, the apostolic 8 
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at present vacant, and the cardinals at liberty to proceed to a new elec- 
tion.” 37 

93. The next thing was the election of a new pope. This could not 

be by the council, but only by the cardinals. The twenty-six cardinals 

spent eleven days in conclave, and then announced the election of 


friar Peter Chilargi, more than seventy years old, who was proclaimed 
pope under the name of — 


ALEXANDER V, JUNE 26, 1409, To May 3, 1410. 


Tt was very soon discovered that, instead of Christendom’s having now 


"ohne pope, it had three: that the efforts of the council and the cardinals 
Mite in setting up a new pope, instead of having brought peace to the world, 


had only increased the confusion; for Alexander V immediately 
bestowed papal honors upon the members of his Order. He issued a bull 
by which he “ invested the Friar Preachers, the Friar Minors, the Augus- 
tinians, and the Carmelites, in the full, uncontrolled power of hearing 
confession and granting absolution in every part of Christendom. It 
rescinded, and declared null, if not heretical, seven propositions 


advanced or sanctioned by other popes, chiefly John XXII... . This bull 


Was not only the absolute annihilation of the exclusive prerogatives and 
Pretensions of the clergy, but it was ordered to be read by the clergy 
themselves in all the churches in Christendom. They were to publish 
before their own flocks the triumph of their enemies, the complete 


‘ independence of their parishioners of their authority, their own con- 


demnation for insufficiency, their disfranchisement from their ancient 
immemorial rights. 


94. “Henceforth there was a divided dominion in every diocese, in 


ERTS every parish there were two or more conflicting claimants on the obedi- 
= Cnc, the love, and the liberality of the flock. Still further, all who 
= dared to maintain the propositions annulled by the bull were to be pro- 
ae ceeded against as contumacious and obstinate heretics. Thus the pope, 
. who was to reconcile and command or win distracted Christendom to 
ee Peace and unity,— a narrow-minded friar, thinking only of his own 

_ Order, — had flung a more fatal apple of discord into the world, and 

D irr d up a new civil war among the more immediate adherents of the 


aia * Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. vii, book xiii, chap. v; with Bower's 


sity “Lives of the Popes," under Gregory XII. 
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papacy, among those who ought to have been knit together in more close 
and intimate confederacy.” ** 

95. The effect of this act of Alexander V was to throw back to 
Benedict XIII and Gregory XII the sympathy of many; and also to 
cast discredit upon the Council of Pisa that had chosen a pope who 
could act only in a way to make confusion worse confounded. 
“Murmurs were heard in many quarters that the council instead of 
extinguishing the schism, had but added a third pope.” This increased 
confusion also encouraged the other two popes; and it very shortly 
appeared that now there were indeed three popes instead of one. Gregory 
XII was acknowledged as pope by the king of Sicily, by some of the 
cities of Italy, and by Rupert, king of the Romans. Benedict XIII 
was acknowledged as lawful pope by the kings of Aragon, Castile, and 
Scotland, and the earl of Armagnac. Alexander V was acknowledged to 
be pope by the remaining princes of Europe. 

96. Benedict XIII was now under the protection of the king of Ara- 
gon; and he issued his anathemas against the Council of Pisa and the 
other two popes. Gregory XII was in the territories of Venice. He by 
his general council published sentences of excommunication and anath- 
ema against the other two popes, declaring that “the election of the 
one and the other was uncanonical and sacrilegious; both were pro- 
nounced schismatics and heretics; their acts were all annulled, and all 
were forbidden, on pain of excommunication, to obey the one or the 
other.” Gregory also published again his many times repeated and 
broken profession that he was ready to resign immediately, provided the 
other two popes would do “the same, at the same time, and in the 
same place.” He further declared that “if the two intruders did not 
agree to these terms, he granted them leave to assemble a general 
council of the three obediences, at which he said he was ready to assist 
in person, and to acquiesce in their decrees, provided his two competi- 
tors engaged to assist at it in person as well as he, and to stand to the 
determination of that assembly.” — Bower.’ 

97. Instead of following the example of his immediate predeces- 
sors, in hoarding vast treasures, Alexander V plunged to the oth 
extreme, and gave everything away. He declared that as a bishop 

38 Id. 29“ Lives of the Popes,” Alexander V. 
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_ should be elected would grant to the households of his brother cardinals 
_ the utmost of their demands.” Alexander V put himself under the care 

ae ‘of his favorite, Balthasar Cossa, cardinal legate of Bologna. He went 

f pi _ with the cardinal to the city of Bologna; and there he died May 3, 1410. 


E The cardinals had gone to Bologna with Pope Alexander. The twenty- 


r cardinals unanimously elected as the successor of Alexander V 
hasar Cossa, who took the papal name of — 


it 
i ee 
i 
TYR 


JOHN XXIII, MAY 25, 1410, TO JUNE 14, 1410. 


í D98. John XXIII is the last of the Johns, and also the worst. “ John 


mele XXIII is another of those popes, the record of whose life, by its contra- 
= dictions, moral anomalies, almost impossibilities, perplexes and _ baffles 


i i i w the just and candid historian. That such, even in those times, should 
E ah be the life even of an Italian churchman, and that after such a life he 


_ Should ascend to the papacy, shocks belief. Yet the record of that 
‘life rests not merely on the concurrent testimony of all the histo- 
_ tians of the time, two of them secretaries to the Roman court; but is 
avouched by the deliberate sanction of the Council of Constance.”— 
Milman.” While only a plain cleric, Balthasar Cossa had been a 


Ae _ Sleeping by day and waking by night,” remained with him after he had 


? essively archdeacon, pope’s chamberlain, pope’s cardinal legate, and 
= 99. It was Pope Boniface IX who had appointed Balthasar Cossa 
legate “to wrest the city of Bologna from the domination of the 
isconti. The legate fulfilled his mission; the poor student of law, 
è archdeacon of Bologna, became the lord of that city with as absolute 
id unlimited dominion as the tyrant of any other of the Lombard or 
nese commonwealths. Balthasar Cossa, if hardly surpassed in 
"tion and cruelty by the famous Ecceline, by his debaucheries might 

“ History of Latin Christianity,” Vol. vii, book xiii, chap. v, under John XXIII. 
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have put to shame the most shameless of the Viscontis. Under his iron 
rule day after day such multitudes of persons of both sexes, strangers 
as well as Bolognese, were put to death on charges of treason, sedition, 
or other crimes, that the population of Bologna seemed dwindling down 
to that of a small city. He used to send to the executioners to dispatch 
their victims with greater celerity. 

100. “Neither person nor possession was exempt from his remorse- 
less taxation. Grain could not be ground, nor bread made, nor wine 
sold without his license. From all ranks, from the noble to the peasant, 
he exacted the most laborious services. He laid taxes on prostitutes, 
gaming-houses, usurers. His licentiousness was even more wide and 
promiscuous. Two hundred maids, wives, and widows, with many nuns, 
are set down as victims of his lust. Many were put to death by their 
jealous and indignant husbands and kindred. The historian wonders 
that in so rich and populous a city no husband’s, or father’s, or brother’s 
dagger found its way to the heart of the tyrant. 

101. “So is Balthasar Cossa described by Theodoric à Niem, his 
secretary. Leonardo Aretino, another secretary, in pregnant and sig- 
nificant words, represents him as a great man, of consummate ability in 
worldly affairs, nothing or worse than nothing in spiritual. . . - The 
conclave refused to remember the enormities of the life of Balthasar 
Cossa. The pirate, tyrant, adulterer, violater of nuns, became the 
successor of St. Peter, the vicegerent of Christ upon earth!” * The 
three-headed monstrosity of the papacy now stood — 


BENEDICT XIII, 
GREGORY XII, 
JOHN XXIII. 


102. Eight days after his accession to the papacy, John xxi 
made his grand entry into the city of Rome, where his rule, while he 
stayed, was akin to what it had been in Bologna. There was deadly 
enmity between John and the king of Sicily; and their wars desolated 
vast regions of Italy. As a consequence of his wars, John was obliged 
io leave Rome, and he came again to Bologna. There was enmity also 
between Pope John and the emperor Sigismund. But, to strengthen 

a1 Id. 
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3 himself in his contest with the king of Sicily, John sought an alliance 
| with the emperor. But the only terms upon which the emperor would 
accept John’s proposal of an alliance, were that the pope should agree 
to the assembling of a general council to quench the schism in the 


Church, and to heal the miseries of Christendom. These terms could not 


_ well be refused by John on also another ground: The Council of Pisa 
| whose action was the sole basis of John’s position as pope, had decreed 
that either that council or another general council should meet in three 
years. John consented to the terms demanded by the emperor, and Con- 
ae stance was fixed upon as the place where the coming council should be 


held. An imperial letter and a papal bull were sent throughout Chris- 


i -_tendom “to summon the general council of Christendom to meet at 
_ Constance toward the close of the ensuing year ”— 1414. 


103. The Council of Constance met Nov. 1, 1414, and continued till 
April 22, 1418. The total number of the clergy alone present at the 
council, though perhaps not all of them all the time, was four patriarchs, 
twenty-nine cardinals, thirty-three archbishops, one hundred and fifty 
bishops, one hundred and thirty-four abbots, two hundred and fifty doc- 
tors, and lesser clergy, amounting to eighteen thousand. With the 
emperor and his train, kings, dukes, lords, and other nobles, the 
numbers were ordinarily fifty thousand. At certain periods of the con- 
ference there were as many as one hundred thousand present. Thirty 
thousand horses were fed, and thirty thousand beds were provided by 


the city. 


~ 104. The council was opened with John XXIII presiding. Deputies 


j were present from both Gregory XII and Benedict XIII. Gregory’s 

ak deputies promptly declared, in behalf of their master, that he was 

~ feady to resign, upon condition that both the other popes should resign 
_ tthe same time. They also presented to the emperor a petition asking 
ON that John XXIII should not be allowed to preside at the council. To 
À NENE consider this subject there was appointed, apart from the council, a gen- 
Bi _ eral assembly of the heads of the nations who were present. They 
a ‘Teported a recommendation that the three popes should voluntarily 
= fesign. Pope John instantly agreed, and himself drew up a form of 


Tesignation. But, as the assembly was not satisfied with it, he left it 
with them to frame. 
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105. To this assembly of the nations there was presented a memorial 
containing a long list of the crimes of the life of John XXIII, stat- 
ing that these crimes could be proved ‘by unexceptionable witnesses, if 
the council chose to hear them. As the crimes were notorious already, 
and undeniable, even by John, he proposed to the assembly that he should 
plead guilty before the council, reminding them of the generally received 
maxim that “a pope could not be deposed for any crime-except that of 
heresy.” But this proposition was refused by the assembly, on the 
ground that they could not think it decent that such heinous crimes 
should be laid publicly before the council, to be narrowly inquired into. 
They therefore advised that the memorial be suppressed, provided 
John would consent to the resignation which they would frame. To 
this John agreed. The assembly therefore drew up the form of the 
proposed resignation as follows: — 

“I, Pope John XXIII, for the peace of the whole Christian world, 
declare, promise, vow, and swear to God, to His, holy Church, and to 
this holy council, to give peace to the Church by the way of cession, or 
resignation of the pontificate, and to execute freely and spontaneously 
what I now promise, in case Peter de Luna, and Angelus Corarius, called 
in their obediences, Benedict XIII and Gregory XII, in like manner 
resign their pretended dignity; and also in case either of resignation, of 


death, or in any other, when my resignation may give peace to the 
Church of God, and extirpate the present schism.” *? 


106. This form of resignation Pope John read the next day to the 
full council; and when, in the reading, he reached the words: “I vow, 
and swear,” he rose from his throne and knelt before the altar, and, lay- 
ing his hand upon his breast, said: ‘I promise thus to observe it.” 
Then he resumed his seat upon the throne. The emperor laid off 
his crown, prostrated himself before John XXIII, “kissed his foot, 
and thanked him in the name of the whole council, for his good resolu- 
tion. At the same time the council, the princes who were present, and 
the ambassadors of those who were absent, engaged to support him, to © 
the utmost of their power, against his two competitors, if they followed 
not his example.” 

107. But it was very soon made plain to all that John had 00 
intention whatever of resigning the papacy. For, when the emperor 


42 Bower’s ** Lives of the Popes,” John XXIII. The whole account of the Council of 
Constance, is drawn from Bower’s record. 


POPE JOHN FLEES. 


ment, he asked that it be put off a while. When they insisted, then, 
" by means of the duke of Austria, who was his ally, he fled to Schaff- 

M: From there he wrote, the evening of the same day, and sent to 
the emperor, a letter, asking him to excuse his flight, in which he 
addressed the emperor, saying : — 


My dear son, by the grace of Almighty God, I am arrived at 

fhausen, where I enjoy my liberty, and air that agrees with my 

titution. I came hither, unknown to my son, the duke of Austria, 

mo to be exempted from keeping the promise I have made to abdicate 

"for the peace of the holy Church of God; but, on the contrary, to do 
it freely, and without endangering my health.” 


“108. John’s purpose in all this was to break up the council, because 


he supposed that, in the absence of the pope, the council would dis- 


solve. But in this his calculations failed. The emperor Sigismund, 


attended by the marshal of the empire, rode through the city, with trum- 


i pets sounding before him, proclaiming that the council was not dissolved 
by the flight of the pope, but that he would defend the council to the last 


he drop of his blood. The chancellor of the University of Paris presented an 
_ ‘gument before the emperor and the assembly of the nations, to prove 
Mh “that a general council is superior to the pope, and that its determi- 
inet nations hold good. whether the pope be present or absent, whether he 
-approve or disapprove of them. 


109. Accordingly, the council met in regular session, and adopted 
af following articles: — 


_ “T. That the council had been lawfully assembled in the city of 
Constance. 
“TI. That it was not dissolved-by the withdrawing of the pope and 
the cardinals. 
p STIT. That it should not be dissolved till the schism was removed 
and the Church reformed. in its head and members. 
_ *TV. That the bishops should not depart, without a just cause 
oved by the deputies of the nations, till the council was ended; and 
they obtained leave of the council to depart, they should appoint 


others to vote.for them as their deputies or proxies.” __ 


0. The cardinals who were with John now returned to the coun- 
The emperor discovered that the duke of Austria had aided John 
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in his flight, and therefore put the duke under the ban of the empire, 
and sent troops to invade his dominions. Upon learning of this, John 
forsook Schaffhausen and fled to Lauffenberg. In his note to the em- 
peror, John had declared that it was not from fear that he had left 
Constance. At Lauffenberg he secured a notary, and, in the presence of 
witnesses, certified that everything he had agreed to at Constance was 
because of his fear; and that his pledges there being made under duress, 
he was not obliged to keep his oath. 

111. The council met again in regular session, and made the 
following declaration : — 


“ The present council lawfully assembled in the city of Constance, 
and representing the whole Church militant, holds its power imme- 


diately of Jesus Christ, and all persons of whatever state or dignity (the 


papal not excepted) are bound to obey it in what concerns the faith, the 
extirpation of the schism, and the reformation of the Church in its head 
and members.” 


112. The council sent messengers to John, notifying him that there 
was no violence intended him, and giving the emperor’s assurance that 
none should be offered him. Therefore, if he refused to return, or to 
appoint deputies to effect in due form his resignation for him, then the 
council would proceed against him as guilty of perjury and the author of 
the schism. The messengers found John at Brisac: He promised them 
an audience the next day. But, in the interval thus gained, he fled 
again. The messengers followed, and overtook him at Friburg. They 
made sure that he should not again have a chance to escape by putting 
them off: they invaded his bedchamber, and delivered their message to 
him as they found him in his bed. 

113. To the messengers John replied that he was ready to perform 


his promise to resign the papacy “upon the following conditions, and 
no other: — 


“I. That the emperor should grant him a safe conduct in due form, — 


such as he himself should dictate. ; 

“TI. That a decree should be issued by the council, granting him 
entire freedom and security, and exempting him from being molested 
upon any account whatever. 


“ IIT. That a stop should be put to’ the war against the duke of 
Austria. 
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; j ba IV. That after his resignation, he should be appointed perpetual 
Deore oa over all Italy, or enjoy, during life, the Bolognese and the county 


Avignon; with a yearly pension of thirty thousand florins of gold; and 
t he should hold of no person whatever, nor be obliged to give an 


eh account to any person of what he had done or might thenceforth do.” 


G 


i i 114. Meanwhile the council met in its fifth regular session, in which 
it confirmed all the transactions of the previous sessions, especially that 


which related to the superiority of the council to the pope. In this ses- 

A sion it was further decided that the pope was obliged to obey the decrees 

Ry Ol ‘the council, and to stand to its decisions: that if he refused to resign, 

| the faithful should all withdraw their obedience from him, and he 
" should be held as actually deposed: that his flight from Constance was 


~ unlawful, and prejudicial to the unity of the Church: that if he would 


"return, a most ample safe conduct should be granted to him: and if he 
fulfilled his promise to resign, he should be provided for during life 


in such manner as should be arranged by four persons named by him 
and four by the council. 

115. At the next session the council adopted the form of renuncia- 
tion of the papacy which the assembly of the nations had framed, which 
John had read to the council, and to which he had agreed. At the 


_ next session the pope was officially summoned to appear at the council, 


to justify his flight from Constance, and to clear himself of the 


crimes of heresy, schism, simony, etc., laid to his charge. Other matters 
Occupied the council at the next two sessions, except that John was 
officially summoned again. But as John paid no attention to any of 
the overtures of the council, and the emperor’s forces were raiding the 


= dominions of the duke of Austria, the duke made his peace with the 


emperor, and two archbishops, with three hundred troops, arrested Pope 


John at Friburg, and confined him in a castle about ten miles from Con- 
116. At the tenth session of the council, May 14, 1414, there was 
i tead the list of accusations against Pope John, consisting of. seventy 
articles, twenty of which were too shockingly scandalous to be publicly 


Oi ete 


Bia: Tead, even in that rough and scandalous age. At the next session, May 
= 2D, all the articles against John, which had been read in the previous 
_ Session, were read again. As they were read, one by one, there were also. 
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read the depositions of the witnesses, and the characters of the witnesses, 
without their names. When all had been read, the council declared fully 
proved the whole list — those which had been read, and those not fit to 
read; and then unanimously declared that “the said lord pope John 
ought to be suspended from all administration, in spirituals as well as in 
temporals, belonging to him as pope; and we declare him accordingly 
actually suspended for his notorious simony and wicked life.” Notifica- 
tion of this sentence was sent to Pope John; to which he replied that he 
“ entirely acquiesced in the sentence which they had already pronounced, 
and was ready to submit to any sentence that they should pronounce, 
as he knew that the council could not err.” 

117. The messengers returned with John’s answer,’ and, in the 


twelfth session of the council, May 29, the following sentence of deposi- 


GREGORY XII TAKES THE COUNCIL. 


18. While the council had been disposing of John, ambassadors 
Gregory XII had arrived. They were sent by Gregory “to resign 
he pontificate in his name, and all right and title to that dignity. But 
they came not to the council: Pope Gregory XII would not recognize 
the legitimacy of a council convened by Pope John XXIII. Therefore, 
these messengers were commissioned to the emperor, and were empow- 
to treat with him. They were directed to inform the emperor that 
‘and the heads of the nations would allow the council to be con- 
d anew by Pope Gregory XII, then Pope Gregory XII would recog- 
‘it as lawful council, but, not otherwise. To this the emperor and 

the heads of the nations agreed. 
ee 119. Accordingly, at the fourteenth session, July 4, 1415, one of 
Gregory’s nuncios took the chair, and from Gregory read two bulls: the 


tion was pronounced :— | _ one convoking the Council of Constance, and, when thus convoked, own- 

~ ig it as a lawful council: the other empowering this nuncio to act as 

niy Pope Gregory’s proxy, and, in that character, to submit to the decisions 

ga) of the council when lawfully convoked as Gregory’s council. When the 

bulls had been thus read, the council was declared convoked in the 

© ame of Pope Gregory XII. Then the proxy announced to the council 

3 a that Gregory XII was ready to sacrifice his dignity to the peace of the 
tA _ Church, and to submit to their disposal of him as they should see fit. © 

220. Then the regular president of the council took the chair, and 

the emperor his throne. A third bull from Gregory was then read, 

‘giving his proxy full power to resign the papal dignity in his name. 

Then the renunciation of Gregory was made by the proxy, in the follow- 


“The general Council of Constance, having invoked the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and examined, in the fear of God, the articles exhib- 
ited and proved against John XXIII, and his voluntary submission to 
the proceedings of the council, does pronounce, decree, and declare by 
the present sentence, that the nocturnal escape of the said John XXIII, 
in disguise and in an indecent habit, was scandalous; that it was preju- 
dicial to the unity of the Church, and contrary to his vows and oaths; 
that the same John XXIII is a notorious simonist ; that he has wasted — 
and squandered away the revenues of the Roman Church and other 
churches; that he has been guilty in the highest degree of maladminis- 
tration both in spirituals and temporals; that by his detestable behavior 
he has given offense to the whole Christian people; that by persevering 
in so scandalous a conduct to the last in spite of repeated admonitions, 
he has shown himself incorrigible; that as such, and for other crimes 
set forth in his process, the council does declare him deposed and abso- 
lutely deprived of the pontificate, absolves all Christians from their oath 
of allegiance to him, and forbids them for the future to own him for 
pope, or to name him as such. And that this sentence may be irrevoca- 
ble, the council does from this time, with their full power, supply all the 
defects that may afterward be found in the process; and does further 
condemn the said John XXIII to be committed, in the name of the 
council, to some place where he may be kept in the custody of the 
emperor, as protector of the Catholic Church, so long as the council shall 
judge necessary for the unity of the Church, the said council reserving ® J : 
power to themselves to punish him for his crimes and -irregularities tle to, the papacy, which he legally enjoys, and do actually resign 
according to the canons, and as the law of justice or mercy sha in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of this general council, 
require.” _ AMEN represents the Roman Church and the Church Universal.” 


I “I, Charles Malatesta, vicar of Rimini, governor of Romagna for 
most holy father in Christ Lord Pope, Gregory XII, and general of 
holy Roman Church, being authorized by the full power that has 
now been read, and has been received by me from our said Lord 

Gregory, compelled by no violence, but only animated with an 
desire of procuring the peace and union of the Church, do, in the 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, effectually and really re- 
e for my master Pope Gregory XII the possession of, and all right 
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121. This act of resignation of Pope Gregory XII was received with 
thunderous applause by the council. The Te Deum was sung, and 
mighty commendations were bestowed upon Gregory. Then the council 
decreed that Benedict XIII should be required in like manner to resign 
within ten days after he received the notice of the council; and that if 
he did not resign within that time, he should be declared “a notorious 
schismatic, and an obstinate and incorrigible heretic; and as such be 
deprived of all honor and dignity, and cast out of the Church.” 

122. The council next decreed that Gregory “should retain the dig- 
nity of cardinal bishop so long as he lived; that he should be first in rank 
after the pope, unless some alteration should be judged expedient, with 
respect to this article, upon the resignation of Peter de Luna; and that 
he should be perpetual legate of the Marches of Ancona, and enjoy un 
disturbed all the honors, privileges, and emoluments annexed to that dig- 
nity. The council granted him besides a full and unlimited absolution 
from all the irregularities he might have been guilty of during his 
pontificate, exempted him from giving an account of his past conduct, or 
any part of it, to any person whatever, and forbade any to be raised to 
the pontificate till they had promised upon oath to observe this decree, 
notwithstanding all the canons, constitutions, and decrees of general 
councils to the contrary.” i 

123. Benedict XIII insisted that now that the other two popes had 
resigned, this left him sole and indisputably lawful pope. The emperor 
and a large number of attendants made a journey of nearly five hun- 
dred miles to Perpignan, in France, on the Gulf of Lyons, near the 
Spanish border, where they met the king of Aragon and all the princes 
who recognized Benedict as pope. They held a congress and sought 
by every possible means to persuade Benedict to resign ; but all in vain. 


At one of the sessions he argued for seven hours at a stretch, although 


he was seventy-seven years old, that he alone was lawful pope; and that, 


if the good of the Church required him to resign, he alone had the right 


to elect a new pope, being the only undoubted cardinal then alive, 4% 
having been created before the schism, and, consequently, by an W- 
doubted pope. He declared that he “never would abandon the Church 
which it had pleased the Almighty to commit to his care ; and at the same 
time declared excommunicated all who did not acknowledge him, whether 


aad 


xx.] ONE POPE AGAIN. 
aa 


& emperors, kings, cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, or bishops; and 
declared them to be rebels to St. Peter and his Church.” 

_ 124. His adherents all, except four cardinals, deserted him, and rec- 

i ognized the Council of Constance. Then the Council of Constance 

deposed him, July 26, 1417. But Benedict excommunicated and anathe- 

ae matized “the schismatic assembly at Constance, and all the princes and 

_ bishops who assisted at it or received its definitions or decrees calculated 

to foment and perpetuate so dangerous a schism in the one holy Catholic 

and apostolic Church; so that the only holy Catholic and apostolic 

Church was now to be found only at Peniscola,” where Benedict then 


Was. He persisted unto the moment of his death, that he was the only 


oe pope. As long as he could speak he maintained it; and “when he 
a could no longer speak, he wrote down, with great difficulty, the following 
a injunction addressed, as his last will, to his cardinals: — 


“I enjoin you, upon pain of an eternal curse, to choose another 


i pope after my death.” 


~ 125. The three cardinals did elect another pope after the death of 
Benedict, who took the title of — 


CLEMENT VIII, NOV. 29, 1424; 


but he abdicated in favor of the pope who had been elected by the 
Council of Constance, — | 


MARTIN V, Nov. 8, 1417, To FEB. 20, 1431. 


i, 


6. Martin V left Constance for Rome, May 16, 1418. He 

4 _ remained a season in Geneva; then passed to Florence, where he arrived 
Ee, 1419. While at Florence John XXIII, in June, 1419, “ throw- 
PA ing himself at his feet, without any previous stipulations or conditions 
ie: whatever, acknowledged him for the lawful successor of St. Peter and 


Christ’s vicar upon earth.” On the fourteenth of June, Balthasar Cossa 
Tatified and confirmed all the decisions of the Council of Constance 


: a K 
 Telating to himself, and relating to the election of Martin V ; renounced 


ina solemn. manner all right and title to the popedom; was thereupon 

teated by the pope cardinal bishop of Tusculum ; was made dean of the 

ed college ; and it was ordained that he should always sit next to the 
-86 
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pope, and his seat should be somewhat raised above the seats of the 
other cardinals.” He died December 20 following. 

127. Thus by the efforts and authority of the nations, the anarchy of 
the papacy was ended; and the papacy was saved from herself. As the 
nations had now resumed their legitimate place and power as superior to 
the papacy, the absolutism, as well as the anarchy, of the papacy was 
ended. In complete and horrible measure there had been demonstrated 
to all the world that the essence of the papacy and the ultimate of her 
rule, is only anarchy. The fearful iniquities of the popes continued; 
but after the thorough demonstration of the essential anarchy of the 
papacy that had been presented to the world, in the further career of 
the papacy there could be nothing new except the official crowning of 


the whole arrogant, deceitful, licentious, bloody, and anarchistic record, 


by Pope — 

PIUS IX, JUNE 16, 1846, TO FEB. 8, 1878, 
with the attribute of divinity, in his proclamation of papal infallibility, 
as an article of faith because of divine revelation. 

128. And even this is but the logic of the theocratical theory upon 
which the foundation of the papacy was laid in the days of Constantine. 
For, the papacy being professedly the government of God, he who sits 
at the head of it, sits there as the representative of God. He represents 


the divine authority; and when he speaks or acts officially, his speech or 


act is that of God. But to make a man thus the representative of 
God, is only to clothe human passions with divine power and authority. 
And being human, he is bound always to act unlike God; and being 
clothed with irresponsible power, he will often act only like Satan. Con- 
sequently, in order to make all his actions consistent with his profession, 
he is compelled to cover them all with the divine attributes, and make 
everything that he does in his official capacity the act of God. 

129. This is precisely the logic and the profession of papal infalli- 
bility. It is not claimed that all the pope speaks is infallible; it is only 
what he speaks officially — what he speaks ea cathedra, that is, from the 
throne. The decree of infallibility is as follows: — 


“We teach and define that it is a dogma divinely revealed, that the 
Roman pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra, that is, when in discharge 
of the office of pastor and doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his 


THE PINNACLE OF BLASPHEMY. 


supreme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or 


~ morals to be held by the universal Church, by the divine assistance 

_ promised to him in blessed Peter, is possessed of that infallibility with 

_ whieh the divine Redeemer willed that his Church should be endowed 

aR for defining doctrines regarding faith or morals ; and that therefore such 

_ definitions of the Roman pontiffs are irreformable of themselves, and not 
from the consent of the Church. 

= <“ But if any one— which may God avert — presume to contradict 


this our definition, let him be anathema. 

_ “Given at Rome in public session solemnly held in the Vatican 

Basilica, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eventy, on the eighteenth day of July, in the twenty-fifth year of our 


pontificate.” 43 
_ 130. Under this theory, the pope sits upon his throne as the head of 


a ‘the government of God, and as God indeed. For the same pope who pub- 
~ lished the dogma of infallibility, consistently published a book of his 
Speeches, in the preface to which, in the official and approved edition, 


he is declared to be “the living Christ;” “ the voice of God;” and 
further of him it-is declared: “He is nature, that protests; he is God, 


_ that condemns.” ** And fully up to the measure of these declarations, 


Pope — 


LEO XIII, FEB. 20, 1878-, ` 
published, June 21, 1894, a communication addressed “to the princes 


and peoples of the universe,” in which he said to them: “ We hold the 

ae “Tegency of God on earth.” A regency is the office and administration of 

ey _ aregent. A “regent is an administrator of a realm during the minority 
Pi aes incapacity of a king ;” “one who rules or reigns, hence one invested 
ee with vicarious authority ; one who governs a kingdom in the minority, 
ae absence, or disability of the sovereign.” A regency of God on earth, 
k i _ therefore, can exist only upon the assumption of the “ minority, absence, 
_ Of disability ” of God as to the affairs of the earth, which assumption 


ĉan not possibly be anything short of supremely blasphemous. - 
A 131. Thus in the papacy there is fulfilled to the letter, in completest 
leaning, the prophecy — 2 Thess. 2: 1-9 — of “the falling away ” and 
ne revealing of “that man of sin,” “the son of perdition, who opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is worshiped ; 
ay ches i History of the Vatican Council,” Decrees, chap. iv. Nig “pontificate” is 
Speeches of Pope Pius IX, pp. 9.17; Gladstone’s Review, p. 6, 
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so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he 
is God.” i 

132. This is the inevitable logic of the false theocratical theory. 
And if it be denied that the theory is false, there is logically no escape 
from accepting the whole papal system. Thus so certainly and so infalli- 
bly is it true that the false and grossly conceived view of the Old Testa- 
ment theocracy, contains within it the germ of THE ENTIRE PAPACY.“ 


i Neander’s “History of the Christian Religion and Church,” Vol. ii, sec. ii, part i, 
div. ii, par. 29. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PAPACY. 


ne ; HERE can not possibly be any fair denying that the whole course of 
A the papacy is the display of sheer selfishness — selfishness supreme, 


f and self-exaltation absolute. But Christianity is the direct and extreme 
_ Opposite of selfishness. It is the complete emptying of self. It is self- 
-renunciation absolute. 
2. To all people in the world it is spoken by the Word of God: 


“Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God: but 
emptied himself; and took upon Him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men: and being found in fashion as ‘a man, He 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross.”* __ ‘ 

_ 8. The idea conveyed in the term translated “ robbery ” may be more 


` clearly discerned by noting the different translations. The “ Emphatic 
an Diaglott * remarks that the original — dpwaypdv, “ harpagmon — be- 
ibe ing a word of very rare occurrence, a great variety of translations 
ie have been given,” and cites as examples: “ Did not think it a matter to 
s “be earnestly desired.”— Clarke. “Did not earnestly affect.”— Cyprian. 
_ “Did not think of eagerly retaining.”— Wakefield. “Did not regard 


| a ý —as an object of solicitous desire.”— Stuart. “ Thought it not a thing 


: ; to be seized.” Sharpe. “Did not earnestly grasp.”— Kneeland. 
_ “Did not violently strive.”— Dickinson. “Did not meditate a usurpa- 


tion.” Trumbull. To these may be added: “ Counted it not a prize.” 
ag R. V., with margin, “or a thing to be grasped.” “Deemed it no 
trespass.” — Murdock’s Syriac. In the “ Emphatic Diaglott ” itself the 
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this, it will be seen, more nearly expresses the intended thought of the 
Scripture than any other; as where the idea of government is involved 
a robber of government is a usurper. 

4. The thought, therefore, which is conveyed in the text is this: 
“ Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus; who, being in 
the form of God thought it nor a thing to be seized upon, to be violently 
striven for, and eagerly retained,— thought it not a usurpation to be 
meditated,— to be equal with God.” This is Christianity. But it is not 
in any sense the papacy. From the inception of the papacy even in the 
days of the apostles (“The mystery of iniquity doth already work;” 
2 Thess. 2:7) until the proclamation of the essential divinity of the 
papacy by Pope Pius IX, every step of the way is but a manifestation of 


the mind that has thought it a thing to be earnestly desired, a prize 


to be seized upon, to be violently striven for, and eagerly retained, a 
usurpation to be meditated, to be equal with God. If that word and 
thought expressing the mind that was Nor in Christ, had been writ- 
ten since 1870, instead of before a. p. 70, it could not have more fitly 
defined the essential spirit of the papacy. than it does. And that for 
eighteen hundred years, throughout the blackest record in the whole 
world, there should be a succession of mén perpetually actuated by this 


one spirit of violently striving for, seizing, and eagerly retaining, © 


equality with God, is a matter of sufficient interest to demand inquiry 
as to its origin. 

5. The key to this inquiry, the key that unlocks this mystery, is the 
word of God in the text here cited: “ Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus, who, being in the form of God, thought it NOT 
a thing to be seized upon, to be violently striven for, and eagerly retained, 
— thought it not a usurpation to be meditated,— to be equal with God ; 
but emptied himself and took upon himself the form of a servant and 
was made in the likeness of men: and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 


. the cross.” 


6. Jesus Christ is the Word of God. Words express i thagh: Jesus 
Christ, the Word of God, is therefore the expression of the thought 
of God. God’s thought is manifested in “the eternal purpose which He 
purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.”? Jesus Christ is the revelation of 

2Eph. 3:11 


THE SECRET OF THE PAPACY. 


i f that eternal purpose of the Eternal God. Jesus Christ is the brightness 
of His Father’s glory, and the express image of His person.? From 


‘the Father He spoke all things into existence* “By Him were all 
_ things created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers; all things were created by Him, and for Him.” * He upholds 
all things by the word of His power.’ By Him all things hold 


Aa together.” “It pleased the Father that in Him should all fullness 
ae dwell. ”8 He is the One whom the Lord possessed “ in the beginning of 


m way;” who was “set-up from everlasting;” who “was by Him 
as one brought up with Him.” ° He is the one “ whose goings forth have 
TA from of old, from the days of Eternity.” 1° He is the only begotten 


had the Father, and is therefore in very substance of the nature of God; 


in Him “ dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily ;” He, there- 


fore, by divine right of “inheritance,” bears from the Father the name 


of “God.” 11 Thus Christ Jesus was indeed by divine and eternal right 
one of God — “ equal with God.” 

Y. Yet, being this, “He thought it not a thing to be violently 
striven for, and held fast, to be equal with God.” What then should 


"ver raise this question? What could have caused His mind to run 
_ in the channel of thinking that this mighty and glorious dignity of 


_ equality with God, was not a thing to be striven for and eagerly re- 
tained? What should cause Him not to think of holding fast to, and 
striving for, that which by eternal and inalienable right was truly His, 


: and which He truly was? 


1% 


8. From the nature of the case as stated in the text, it is evident 


Pi _ that on the part of some one there was a mind willing to raise a strife 
ie 88 to who should be equal with God. It is plain that in some one 


was manifested a mind, a disposition, earnestly to desire, and to 
seize upon, equality with God. By some one there was meditated a 
_ usurpation of equality with God. Who was this? Can we find him? 
If we can find such a one, it is certain that we shall have found the 
ol to the whole situation, the secret of the thought contained in the 
‘Scripture under: consideration, and the secret of the papacy. 


f i H o 


tHeb.1:3.. | 4Ps. 33: 6,9; Heb. 1: 2. 500l. 1:16. ` ¢Heb. 1:3. 
10oọl. 1: 17. 8Col. 1: 19. 9 Prov. 8 : 22, 23, 30. 
Micah 5 : 2, with margin. $ 11 John 3 : 16; Ool. 2:9; Heb. 1: 4-8, 
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9. We can find him. He is named, and fully described. His 
attempted usurpation, its origin, and its awful results are fully ex- 
plained. Here is the description of an “ anointed cherub” who 
sinned : — 


“ Thus saith the Lord God; Thou sealest up the sum, full of wisdom, 
and perfect in beauty. Thou hast been in Kden the garden of God; 
every precious stone was thy covering, the sardius, the topaz, and the 
diamond, the beryl, the onyx, and the jasper, the sapphire, the emerald, 
and the carbuncle, and gold: the workmanship of thy tabrets and of 
thy pipes was prepared in thee in the day that thou wast created. Thou 
art the anointed cherub that covereth; and I have set thee so: thou 
wast upon the holy mountain of God; thou hast walked up and down 
in the midst of the stones of fire? Thou wast perfect in thy ways 


from the day that thou wast created, till iniquity wast found in thee. - 


By the multitude of thy merchandise they have filled the midst of 
thee with violence, and thou hast sinned: therefore I will cast thee 
as profane out of the mountain of God; and I will destroy thee, O 
covering cherub, from the midst of the stones of fire.” +° 


10. It will not be a repetition, but rather an addition, to insert here 
the Jews’ translation of this passage. It runs as follows: — 


« Thus hath said the Lord Eternal, Thou wast complete in out- 
line, full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty. In Eden the garden 0 
God didst thou abide ; every precious stone was thy covering, the sardius, 
the topaz, and the diamond, the chrysolite, the onyx, and the jaspi 
the sapphire, the emerald, and the carbuncle, and gold; thy ta ite 
and thy flutes of artificial workmanship were prepared in thee on i 
day that thou wast created. Thou wast a cherub with outspread we 
ing (wings) ; and I had set thee upon the holy mountain of God yi 
thou wast; in the midst of the stones of fire didst thou wander. Poma 
wast thou in thy ways from the day that thou wast created, till wic 5 A 
ness was found in thee. By the abundance of thy commerce tho 
wast filled to thy center with violence, and thou didst sin: therefen a 
degraded thee out of the mountain of God; and I destroyed thee, 
covering cherub, from the midst of the stones of fire.” 


11. It is important just here to study what the cherubim are; and 
what their-place is: In the tabernacle made and pitched by the children 
of Israel in the wilderness there were two apartments, the holy place 
and the most holy place. The inner curtain that formed the top of 
the whole tabernacle was curiously and elegantly interwoven with 

12 Compare Rev. 21 : 10-23 ; 22: 1-4. 18 Eze. 28 : 12-16. 
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ne figures of cherubim.** The veil which separated between the holy place 
and the most holy place was likewise wrought in figures of cherubim. 


In the most holy place was the ark of the covenant overlaid round about 


__ with gold, wherein were the tables of the testimony, the tables of the 


covenant, the Ten Commandments; and over the cherubim of glory 


ne shadowing the mercy-seat. The top of this ark of the testimony was 


the mercy-seat. On each end of this mercy-seat was placed a golden 


_ cherub. These two cherubim faced each other and the mercy-seat, 
© with outstretched wings shadowing the mercy-seat. Above the mercy- 
seat dwelt the Shekinah — the bright shining glory of the presence of 

_ the Lord: And said he, “ There I will meet with thee, and I will com- 


Mune with thee from above the mercy-seat, from between the two 


-cherubim which are upon the ark of the testimony, of all things which 


Twill give thee in commandment unto the children of Israel.” * 

12. When the temple in Jerusalem was built to take the place of 
‘the tabernacle, all the inner wall and the inner face of the doors were 
Carved in figures of cherubim and palm-trees and open flowers; and 
then all this carving and the whole inner surface of the house were 
overlaid with gold fitted upon the carved work, and “garnished with 
‘Precious stones for beauty.” In addition to all this there were made 


_ two cherubim each ten cubits high, with wings ten cubits from tip to tip. 


The ark of the testimony that had been in the tabernacle was brought 
into the temple, and put in the most holy place with the tables of the 
testimony in it and the mercy-seat and the golden cherubim upon the 
top of it. And these two large cherubim which were made with the 
temple, were placed also in the most holy place, “and they stretched 


. forth the wings of the cherubim, so that the wing of the one touched the 
_ One wall, and the wing of the other cherub touched the other wall; and 
_ their wings touched one another in the midst of the house.” +° 


13. Now this earthly tabernacle, or this temple, with all its appoint- 


! Y ments was but a shadow of things in heaven. The tabernacle when 

aig it was made was according to the pattern, or original, which the Lord 

himself showed to Moses in the mount.‘7 And when the temple was to 
ahs ea i mds i ` 
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be built to take the place of the tabernacle, a view of the pattern, or 
original, was given to David by the Spirit of God, and the plans were 
committed by him to Solomon for his guidance in the building and 
furnishing of the temple.!8 Thus, the tabernacle, or temple, on earth, 
with its priesthood, its ministry, and all its appointments, was a shadow, 
a representation, of the tabernacle, or temple in heaven, and of. the 
heavenly priesthood, the heavenly ministry, and the heavenly appoint- 
ments.!? Therefore the figures of cherubim about the mercy-seat, and 
the ark of the testimony, and over all the inner surface of the tabernacle 
and the temple, were but shadows or representations of the real cherubim 
in heaven itself. 


14. There is a temple of God in heaven.” In that temple Jesus — 


Christ, our High Priest, ministers? In it is an altar of incense at 
which the merit of Jesus Christ is offered with the prayers of the 
saints.22 In it also is the ark of God’s testimony; upon which is the 
mercy-seat where God himself dwells; and about it are the bright 
cherubim with outstretched, shadowing wings. In the first and tenth 
chapters of Ezekiel there are recorded visions in which the prophet Ke 
the glory of the heavenly throne and of Him who sits upon it, and the 
cherubim about it. Four of the cherubim he describes particularly. 


These four had each four faces and four wings, and two of the wings. 


of each one were stretched upward, joining one to another, and with the 
other two each one covered his body.?* By the sides of the cheriat; 
and apparently inseparably connected with them (“ for the spirit of the 
living creature was in the wheels,” chap. 1:20, 21), were four living 
wheels “so high that they were dreadful.” ** ue 
15. “And the likeness of the firmament upon the heads of the living 
creature was as the color of the terrible crystal, stretched forth ba 
theid heads above. And under the firmament were their wings sii 
the one toward the other: every one had two, which covered on this 
side, and every one had two, which covered on that side, their nt 
And when they went, I heard the noise of their wings, like the gwe 
great waters, as the voice of the Almighty, the voice of speech, ee 
noise of a host: when they stood, they let down their wings. And 


182 Chron. 28:11, 12, 19. 19 Heb. 8:1-6; 9:1-14, 22-26. aaa ee L 
20 Rev. 14: 15,17; 15:5; 16:1, 17. 21 Heb. 8:1, 2. 
233 Eze. 1: 11. 24 Ohap. 1: 18. 


ite eg 
from the testimony — the Ten Commandments — which was put within 
it. These commandments the Lord himself wrote with His own hand, 
and gave to Moses to deposit beneath the mercy-seat, above which the 
resence of the glory of God dwelt, between the cherubim. It is there- 


THE FOUNDATION OF GOD’S THRONE. 


was a voice from the firmament that was over their heads, when they 


- stood, and had let down their wings. And above the firmament that 
ae ay ‘was over their heads was the likeness of a throne, as the appearance of a 
. -sapphire stone: and upon the likeness of the throne was the likeness as 
__ theappearance of a man above upon it. And I saw as the color of amber, 
SE as the appearance of fire round about within it, from the appearance of 


his loins even upward, and from the appearance of his loins even down- 
ward, I saw as it were the appearance of fire, and it had brightness 
tound about. As the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud im the 

/ of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness round about. This 
Was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord. And when 
T saw it, I fell upon my face, and I heard a voice of one that spake.” 2° 


M “This is the living creature that I saw under the God of Israel by the 
i Tiver of Chebar; and I knew that they were the cherubim.” 2 
~ 16. By comparing these scriptures with Dan. 7:9; Rev. 4:2-8; 


and Isa. 6: 1-3, it is clearlg#Seen that Ezekiel had a vision of the living 


throne of the living God’ As the cherubim are inseparably connected 

_ With that throne; and as the cherubim were also inseparably con- 

| Tected with the ark of the testimony in the earthly temple where the 
presence of the Lord dwelt between the cherubim; it is evident that 


ark of God’s testimony in the temple of heaven has the same relative 
, and is therefore the base, or foundation, of the throne of the 
God 


In the earthly temple the ark of the testimony took its name 


evident that the ark of His testament in the heavenly temple takes 
title also from the fact that therein, beneath the mercy-seat and 


the cherubim upon it, there is the original of the testimony of God — 


Ten Commandments — of which that on earth was a copy. And as 
$ a: holy law—the Ten Commandments — is but the expression in 
w ting, a transcript, of the character of Him who sits upon the throne, 
therefore it is written : — 


i 25 Eze. 1: 22-38, 26 Chap. 10:20. Compare also Ex. 24: 10; Rev. 4: 2-6. 
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“ The Lord reigneth, let the people tremble, 

He sitteth upon [above] the cherubim, let the earth be moved.” 

“ Clouds and darkness are round about Him: 

Righteousness and judgment are the foundation of His throne.” 

“ Righteousness and judgment are the foundation of thy throne: 

Mercy and truth go before thy face.” ?7 

18. Now it was one of these glorious creatures, who sinned. It 
was one of these bright cherubim, “full of wisdom and perfect in 
beauty,” who stood close to the throne of God with outstretched, cover- 
ing wings covering the mercy-seat, upon whom rested “the ceaseless 
beams of glory enshrouding the eternal God,”— it was one of these 
exalted ones who forgot his place as creature, and aspired to be equal 
with God the Creator.2® For, again we quote, “ Thou art the anointed 
cherub [‘a cherub with outspread covering wings” | that covereth; 
and I have set thee so: thou wast upon the holy mountain of God; thou 
hast walked up and down in the midst of the stones of fire. Thou wast 
perfect in thy ways from the day that thou wast created, till iniquity 
was found in thee.” . 

19. But what caused iniquity to appear in one of these? What 
was the origin of his ambition to be equal with God? Here is the 
answer: “Thine heart was lifted up because of thy beauty, thou hast 
corrupted thy wisdom by reason of thy brightness.” * Being “ perfect 
in beauty ” he looked at himself instead of to Him who gave him i 
perfect beauty; and began to contemplate himself, and to admire him- 
self. Then, as the consequence, he grew proud of himself, and began 
to think that the place which he occupied was too narrow for the prope, 
profitable, and full display of the ability which he now gave himself 

27 Ps. 99:1; 97:2; 89:14, R. V. The Jews’ translation of these passages is worthy of & 
place here also: — 


“The Lord reigneth; people tremble; He sitteth enthroned over the cherubim; 
earth is moved.” 


the 


“Clouds and thick darkness are round about Him: righteousness and justice are the 


su rt of His throne." : 

ie Righteousness and justice are the prop of thy throne: kindness and truth precede 

hy presence.” 
P "as This is not to say that it was one of the four-faced ones: for as the references ou 
show, there are many other cherubim besides those four. But it was one who stood rie 
company with these about the throne, the ark of testimony, and the mercy-seat, sh 
ing the mercy-seat with his outstretched glorious wings. 
29 Eze. 28:17. 
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the credit of possessing. He concluded that the place which he occu- 

_ pied was not fully worthy of the dignity which now in his own estima- 
tion merged in him. 

_ 20. True, he did have the perfection of beauty, fullness of wisdom, 

_ and height of dignity. But he had received it all from God through 


Jesus Christ who had created him. He had nothing, to his very exist- 
ence itself, which he had not received. And when he would boast of 
it as if he had not received it; when he grew proud of his beauty, 


i and gave himself credit for it as if it were inherently of himself; 
i si this, in itself, was but.to ignore his Creator, and put himself 
__wHis place. Yea more, when he boasted of that which he had received 
My as if he had not received it; when he exalted himself because of that 

_ which he was, as if it were inherently of himself; this was only to 
_ argue for himself, self-existence. And this was, in itself, only to make 


himself, in his own estimation, EQUAL WITH GOD. 

_ 21. When he had thus “ corrupted his wisdom,” it is not strange that 
he should follow, and even be charmed with, a line of false reasoning. 
Being only a creature, he could not fathom at once “ the eternal pur- 
pose” which God had “purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord;” and he 
now began to measure all things by his own perverted conceptions, and 
to reason only’ from what he could see. And, having separated from 


$ God, all that he could see was only in the perverted light, through the 
gloom, of his own corrupted wisdom. Thus again, in the nature of 
things as they now were, all his reasonings were altogether from him- 
i self; and so, measuring all things by his own confused conceptions, 
ah - beginning and ending all things in himself, this was still to put himself 

in the place of God, and to make himself equal with God. 
| 2%. But he saw no token that the Lord thought of him as he thought 
fata of himself. He could see nothing to indicate any purpose on the part 
A Of the Lord to exalt him to the dignity and the place which alone he 
Row considered worthy of himself. He could see nothing to indicate 


y purpose on the part of the Lord to exalt him to the dignity and 


ae e place which alone he now considered worthy of himself. He there- 
aac fore conéluded that this failure was only because of a set purpose on 
k i the part of Christ, who was equal with God (which set purpose was 


ared by the Father), to keep him down, and not to allow, in the 
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presence of the heavenly hosts, the full display of his powers lest He 
himself should be eclipsed. Then it was that he conceived the idea 
and formed the purpose to supplant Him who was equal with God, 
and to make himself indeed, and in place, equal with God. Then 
it was, and thus it was, that he thought it a thing to be seized upon, 
a usurpation to be meditated, a prize to be contended for, to be 
equal with God. And therefore it is written, “O Lucifer, son of 
the morning! . . . thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into 
heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of God: I will sit also 
upon the mount of the congregation, in the sides of the north: I will 
ascend above the heights of the clouds; J will be like the Most High.’ ® 

23. This expression, “TI will sit also upon the mount of the congre- 
gation, in the sides of the north” or “the farthest end of the north,” 
is worthy of notice. In Ps. 48: 1-3 it is written, “Great is the Lord, 
and greatly to be praised in the city of our God, in the mountain of 
His holiness. Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is 
Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the great King. God 
is known in her palaces for a refuge.” It is not the purpose here to try 
to tell just what is the meaning of this expression, “the sides of the 
north; ” but it is evident that it refers in some way to that particular 
place where the Majesty of heaven sits in the mountain of His holiness. 
And therefore when Lucifer declared, “ I will sit also upon the mount 
of the congregation, in the sides of the north,” it was only another 
way of expressing his determination to be “equal to the Most High.” 
The other expressions in the passage when analyzed, all signify the 
same thing. 

24. Thus have we found in the completest sense the one in whom 
was the mind that thought it robbery —a thing to be seized upon, 4 
prize to be violently striven for, a usurpation to be meditated — to be 


equal with God. We have found his name, and what he was, and what į 


caused his mind to run in this channel. 
25. But let us follow this farther. A greater problem than many 


3% Isa. 14:12-14. The Jews’ translation of this passage runs thus: “O morning ~ 

son of the dawn, thou hast said in thy heart, Into heaven will I ascend, above the stars 0 

God will I exalt my throne: and I will sit also upon the mount of the assembly, in the 

farthest end of the north; I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be equal to 
the Most High,” This expresses in words the very thought of our study, 


CHANGE OF GOD’s LAW DEMANDED. 


a think it to be, was thus presented. When Lucifer began thus to admire 
: ee himself, and so to exalt himself in his own estimation to such a pitch 
‘oa that nothing but to be equal with God would satisfy his ambition, and 


nothing but to be in the very place of God could furnish a theater 


‘ 3 sufficient for a proper display of the abilities which resided in him, it 

ae A again followed in the nature of things as they now were that the old 
order of things would not any longer satisfy. New conditions would 
ii demand a new order of things, and therefore there must necessarily 
bea change. As certainly as his purposes and propositions should be 
complied with and carried out, so certainly there would have to be a 


in the order and government of God. And he did ‘specifically 
demand that his views should be adopted, that he should be exalted 


| a inthe place of dominion and. power, and that his plans and purposes 
should be adopted and carried out. And just so certainly, therefore, 


he did demand that there should be a change in the order of things. 
And all, of course, in the interest of “ progress,” of “freedom,” and of 


“moral and intellectual advancement.” In short, he proposed to “ re- 
= ” the government c of God. 


26. But in order to change the order of things in the government 


ue of God there would of necessity have to be a change of the law of God. 

= But the law of God is only the transcript of the character of God; 
itis but the reflection of himself. To call for a change of His la 
a 4s to call upon God himself to change. And for God to con- 
pe sent to any conceivable change in His law, would be only Him- 
ry elt to change. And further, it is written, and we have read it 
i De that the justice and judgment — the righteousness — that is expressed 
By in the law of God which abides in the throne of God, are the 
g a habitation, the prop, the stay, the foundation of that throne; and 


ore are the foundation of the government of God. Conse- 


od, and set up another, 

dent: of God, and founded, nor upon igitai justice, and 

ent, mercy, and truth; but upon self and selfish ambition only. 
27. As my righteousness and justice are the foundation of the 
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throne and government of God; as only mercy and truth go before the 
face of Him who sits upon that throne and administers the govern- 
ment; it is evident that this throne and government exist only for the 
highest good, the chiefest blessing, and the most perfect happiness of 
all in the universe of God — all expressed in the one word, LOVE. 

28. Then if this order of government must go, to give place to one 
whose foundation abides only in self and selfish ambition,— every one 
for himself, and that self supreme; pride and love of supremacy charac- 
terizing all who are in any place of power or influence, and envious 
aspiration all who are not; begetting universal suspicion and distrust,— 
this would be but to establish an order of government that could be 
maintained only by a system of everlasting suppression, and oppres- 
sion,— in short, a, universal and unmitigated tyranny, all expresséd in 
the one word, FORCE. 

29. Upon the premises from which Lucifer was proceeding, between 
the government founded in righteousness and judgment, mercy and 
truth, and administered in love, and a government centering in self 
and administered through a spying, meddling, tyrannical force, there 
could be no possible alternative but universal anarchy and even chaos; 
for the very idea of government is a system of laws maintained. If 
the laws are not maintained, but the very fundamental principles of 
the government must be changed at the selfishly ambitious demand of 
the first discontented subject, then there can be no such thing as govern- 
ment: everything must go to pieces. It is evident, therefore, that in 
the controversy thus originated there was involved not only the happi- 
ness and highest good of every inhabitant of the universe, but the very 
existence of the throne and government of God — yea, even the exist- 
ence of God himself. If this new order of things must be recognized, 
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| i had corrupted His wisdom, and so could see things only in the 
perverted light of his own obscured vision. He saw things not 


as they really were, but as they appeared to him in his perverted 


i understanding of things. And, reasoning only from what he could 
thus see, it really appeared to him that he was working for the best 
interests of all. He could see no farther than to suppose that the order 


of things proposed by him was better than that which had been estab- 


__. lished in the eternal counsels, and which was being carried out accord- 
= ing to the eternal purpose of the eternal God. 


31. But God saw it-all. And Christ saw it all. And both had 


seen it from the days of eternity. They knew all that was involved 
in the step which Lucifer had taken. They saw from the beginning all 
the fearful results which would flow from the course upon which Luci- 
fer had now entered, and from that which he had proposed. They 


knew full well that the life and joy, or the misery and death of every 
Creature in the universe was involved — life and joy in the order of 
God and of Love; misery and death in the order of Self and of Force. 


_ Therefore, the Lord could not recognize nor sanction in any. possible 
ar the propositions of this self-exalted one. He could not change 
His law. He could not change His own character. He could not cease 
to be Go e cou 3 


e3 DETE the MORMON aiaa aren ornate. er een ore miaDdiined EL A A, 
i be d. H id not abdicate. The throne of God the righteous 
government of the universe, must stand. 


32. As certainly as God and His law could not change nor cease to 


_ be, so certainly Lucifer and his course must be changed or else he cease 

_ to be. The mind, the will, the purpose, of God could not change nor, 

; Cease to be; therefore the mind, the will, and the purpose of Lucifer 

` must be changed, or else he cease to be. And God did invite him to 
change his mind, to yield his will, and.to abandon his purpose. The 


the throne and government of God must go. If the throne and gov- Lord did plead with him to forsake self, and turn again to God. 


ernment of God are to stand, this other enterprise must cease. i a) a3. This we knew because the eternal purpose of God is “that in the 


30. This is not to say that Lucifer saw, or intended, all this at the e -dispensation of the fullness of times He might gather together in one 


start. He was only a creature. He was, therefore, unable, short of Pee all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on earth.” 31 
eternity, to fathom God’s eternal purpose which He has purposed in 

Christ; and which was manifested alone through Christ. But now 
he had turned against Christ, and against God, and it was impos- 


sible for him to understand the purpose of God in anything. He 


Ai Tis x by Him to reconcile all things unto himself, . . . whether they 
i ? ii i “be things in earth, or things in heaven.” 3? Here, then, was one, and 
ae i through him there were others, in heaven who had turned against 
ea een eo 3 : 


81 Eph. 1 : 10. 32 Co). 1: 20. 
37. 
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Christ and had separated from God. And as it is God’s eternal pur- 
pose to gather together in one all things in Christ which are in heaven, 
it follows that God did certainly invite Lucifer to turn again to oneness 
with the purpose of God in Christ. 

34. Further: it is God’s eternal purpose to gather together in one 
all things in Christ which are in heaven and which are in earth. And 
as, when man in earth had separated from God, he was called to return; 
so in the very nature of that eternal purpose, when angels in heaven 
had sinned, God did invite them to return. 

35. Again: we know that God did invite Lucifer and the other 
angels that sinned to return, because it is written, “ There is no respect 
of persons with God.” When man sinned, God did invite him to 
return. Therefore, as there is no respect of persons with God; and 
as God did invite man to return when he had sinned; it follows, of 
necessity, that He did invite Lucifer and the other angels to return 
when they had sinned. 

36. Yet further: God’s purpose concerning man and angels, earth 
and heaven, is but one purpose. In the offer of salvation to man, and 
the work of salvation in man, in the gospel, by means of the Church 
on earth, God is working out a problem which is of interest to the good 
angels now (1 Peter 1:12); and by means of which they are caused 
to know the manifold wisdom of this eternal purpose. For thus it 18 
written: “ Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, is this 
grace given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ ... to the intent that now unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places might be known by the Church [by 
means of the Church] the manifold wisdom of God, according to the 
eternal purpose which He purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” * But 


this problem of sin in man on earth, is but the continuation of the 


original problem raised by sin in Lucifer in heaven. 


37. Therefore as the purpose of God concerning earth and heaven, 


man and. angels, is one eternal purpose; as God invited man to return 
when he had sinned; as the working out of this problem raised by a 
in man, is only the continuance of the original problem raised by 8! 
in Lucifer; and as in the working out of this problem through map 
sph. 8: 8-11, 
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[on earth, the angels are interested, and by it are learning of the mani- 
fold wisdom of God in His eternal purpose; it follows that this call 


of God to man to return to God through Christ, is but the continuance 


of the call of God to Lucifer and the angels that sinned to return to 


God through Christ. 
38. The conclusion of the whole matter then is this: As certainly 


as God’s purpose concerning man and angels, earth and heaven, is one 


purpose; as certainly as there is no respect of persons with God; as 
certainly as the problem of sin in man on earth is but the continuance 


of the original problem raised by sin in Lucifer in heaven; and as cer- 


tainly as God called man to return; so certainly Lucifer and the angels 


‘that sinned did God call to return. 


89. But even this blessed call Lucifer misunderstood and perverted. 
Instead of seeing in it the mercy and loving-kindness of God that would 
save him from ruin, his own self-importance mistook it for a willing- 
ness and even a desire on the part of God to treat with him on even 
terms. He thought himself so far a necessity to the completeness of 
the universe that it was for that reason the Lord was so anxious to 
have him return; and that therefore in this treaty he could secure the 
recognition of at least some of his demands. 

40. But, as we have seen, God could not in any conceivable degree 


= Tecognize or sanction any single idea or wish proposed by him. And 


as God could not do so, Lucifer soon discovered that He would not 
do so. He found that the only thing that would be received or recog- 


nized by the Lord was the unconditional surrender of himself to God, 


and the abandonment of all his purposes. This, however, he deter- 


‘Mined not to do. And then, when he had determined that he would 
‘ot, because he would not, he cast upon God his own character of will- 


fulness, and decided that the reason that God would not come to terms 


eoo with him was not because he could not, but only arbitrarily because he 
would not. . 


a 41. This only confirmed him the more in his determined course ; and 


he resolved to draw with him the heavenly host, and so accomplish 


his purpose anyhow, of usurping the dominion of God. He insisted 


everywhere and to all, that God was harsh, stern, and unyielding; 


_ that He would make no concessions at all; would deny himself nothing ; 
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would make no sacrifices on behalf of any; but demanded sheer, blind, 
unreasoning submission; that to submit to such a government, and 
accede to such demands was most unbecoming in such glorious and 
exalted beings as they were; that it was to consent to be forever kept 
down, and confined to a narrow circle arbitrarily prescribed, with no 
liberty, and no opportunities for development. And all this sacrifice 
and subjection on their part, he declared, was demanded on the part 
of God merely to satisfy His partiality toward His Son whom He was 
determined should have the place of honor and dominion — not because 
of any merit or right on His own part, but only because His Father 
would have it so at the expense of the freedom and dignity of all the 


rest. Thus he actually succeeded in deceiving and drawing after him — 


one third of the heavenly host.** 

42. And yet at that very moment, and from the moment when Luci- 
fer took his first false step, God was offering to give His only begotten 
Son and himself in Him; and the Son himself was freely offering 
himself to die a sacrifice; to save him who had sinned —to save this 
very one who was here making the charge and insisting upon it that 
God would deny himself nothing, and would make no sacrifices for 
anybody. 

43. The sacrifice of Christ was in the invitation to Lucifer to return 
to God as certainly as it was in the invitation of man to return to God. 
For Lucifer had sinned, and from that moment he was a sinner as 
certainly as ever man was a sinner. And we have before found that God’s 
eternal purpose in Christ is the same toward all: that purpose to 
“ gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, 
and which are on earth.” Lucifer had sinned and was a sinner when 
God. invited him to return to God. But God did not invite him to 
return and take his place as of old as a sinner. Sin can not abide in the 
presence of God. ‘Therefore the invitation of God to sinful Lucifer 
to return was in itself the offer to him of salvation from sin, that he 
might return and take his place in righteousness. But “the wages 
of sin is death.” Therefore to save Lucifer from sin was to save him 
from death, and to save him from death was to die for him. Conse- 
quently, the sacrifice of the Son of God to save Lucifer from sin, was 


34 Rev. 12:4, 
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‘im the invitation of God to him to return, as certainly as the sacrifice 
of Christ to save man from sin, was in the invitation to man to return 
from sin to God. For whether sin be in man or in cherub, it is sin; 
and without the offering of life there is “ no remission,’”— and that the 
_ offering of the life of the Son of God.” 


44. Again: it was not the mind that was in Christ that was mani- 


_ fested in Lucifer, and that led him to take this course. It was self and 
‘self alone — the mind and the minding of self. And when God invited 
him to return to God, it was not that he should return with this mind 
and the minding of self, which thought it a thing to be seized upon 
to be equal with God; but to return to the mind of God that was in 
Christ, who thought it not a thing to be held fast, or contended for, 


to be equal with God. 
45. This mind that was in Lucifer had exalted himself even above 
God, and the image of God was no more reflected in him; but only 


‘self. And when invited to return, it was that he should turn from self, 


to forsake self, and have the image of God once more impressed upon 


his heart, and reflected in his life. But he was only a creature, and 


therefore of himself could not empty himself of himself that he might 
forsake self, and receive the native impress of God. Self was all there 
was of him, and self can not save itself from itself. 

46. The sinner, whether cherub, angel, or man, must be saved from 
himself. Lucifer had disconnected himself from God’s eternal purpose ; 
he had separated from Christ. But that eternal purpose is to gather 


together all in Christ. Therefore for Lucifer to be saved from himself, . 


to receive again the mind that was in Christ that restores the image 


of God, he would have to receive Christ in whom God is revealed. And 


in receiving Christ —the mind, the Spirit of Christ — there would 


again be restored and reflected in him the image of God who is re- 
_ vealed alone in Christ. 


47. But in order for Lucifer to receive Christ, and thus be saved 


from himself, and restored to righteousness and holiness before God, 
 Christ- must be offered. Therefore so certainly as it was necessary 
in order for Lucifer to return in righteousness, that he should have 
‘another mind, another heart; so certainly it is true that in the invi- 


35 John 3:16; 10: 15-18. 
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tation of God for Lucifer to return, there was the offering of Jesus 
Christ to die for him. And thus to him, as certainly as ever to man, 
there was given the exhortation, “ Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus, who thought it not a thing to be seized upon and 
contended for to be equal with God; but emptied himself and became 
obedient unto death.” 

48. And all that was done for Lucifer was done for the angels who 
were deceived by him or who went with him, “ for there is no respect 
of persons with God.” But neither he nor they would receive the won- 


drous gracious gift. On the part of all it was still “all of self, and 
none of Christ.” 


49. What more, then, could possibly be done for them? When that’ 


anointed cherub had chosen his own way instead of God’s way; when 
he had put his own purpose in the place of God’s purpose; when he 
had set up for independence of God; when he had not only rejected 
the Lord’s gracious invitation to return, but had presumed to judge 
Him who gave the invitation; he doubly rejected the gift of salvation 
by Jesus Christ. When he had thus chosen himself and his own way; 
and had confirmed himself in that way; and when all those who fol- 
lowed him had deliberately chosen him instead of God in Christ as 


their head and leader, and so had rejected the gift of Christ to save 


them; then what more could possibly have been done for them? — Ab- 
solutely nothing. 

50. They had deliberately made their own choice, and had con- 
firmed themselves in that choice. They had “kept not their first 
estate” (Jude 6), and had chosen not to receive it again. They had 
“eft their own habitation” (id.), and had refused to return. They 
had “ sinned ” and had rejected salvation. As they had so determinedly 
made their own choice, all that the Lord could do was to let them 


have their own choice. Only, as evil can not dwell with Him, as sin — 


can not abide in His presence, as they in heart, im: character, and by 
deliberate and confirmed choice had abandoned their first estate and 
left their own habitation, they must now leave it in fact; for neither 
in itself nor to them could heaven be heaven with them in it. They 
must be cast out that they and all might realize and know for a ©? 
tainty the difference between the service of self and the service of God. 


IN CHAINS OF DARKNESS. 583 


OR But, behold ! when they found that their choice and the course 


4 which they had taken involved their leaving heaven, involved really 


io ue i 
AAA 


o m indeed their leaving their own habitation, they were not willing 
ON go. They were willing to make their choice, and were willing to 


confirm themselves in that choice; but they were not willing to accept 
ike consequences of their choice. They resisted. “And there was war 


in heaven: Michael [Christ] and His angels fought against the dragon 
oe * [the devil]; and the dragon [Satan] fought and his angels, and pre- 
ie vailed not; neither was their place found any more in heaven.” 36 


52. Than this, nothing could possibly show more plainly the essen- 


-tially selfish nature of Lucifer and those who chose to go with him. 
5 e could show more plainly that the complete usurpation of the 
place and government of God was involved in the controversy that had 


been thus raised. They were not only determined to have their own 
way, but they were determined to have their own way in their own 


way. They would have their own way, and have it in heaven, too. And 


they would even drive out Christ and God from heaven that they might 
have their own way in their own way, in the place of God. This demon- 
strates conclusively that the mind that was in Lucifer,— the mind 
that was not in Christ,— the mind that caused Lucifer to exalt him- 
_ self, was.a mind, that in its very essence would be content with nothing 
less than “to be equal with God” in the place of God. It would exalt 
self above God, and put Him out of His place, that self alone might be 


supreme. 


93. But he prevailed not. He was cast out of heaven, and his angels 
were cast out with him. They were “cast down to hell, and delivered 


_ into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.” *7 “ Into chains 
_ of darkness ”— into the bondage of darkness. The Greek word here 

_ translated “hell ” is raprapdoas tartardsas, from tdprapos Tarturus, and 
. is defined as meaning “ the hard, impenetrable darkness that surrounds 
= material universe.” It seems, from the definition that the lexi- 


_ Cographers give the word, that the Greek idea of “the material uni- 


n _ Verse,” whatever may have been included in their idea of the term, was 
_ that around it like a shell lay a solid mass of material darkness so per- 


% Rev. 12: 7, 8, (9). 


372 Peter 2:4, 
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fectly “hard” that it was impenetrable.” Now the Lord adopts the 
Greek word, but not the Greek idea, to convey to us the idea of the con- 
dition of “the angels that sinned.” As the Greek word is expressive of 
a material darkness that is impenetrable, so by this word the Lord would 
convey to us the idea and the truth that the spiritual darkness into 
which were cast, or given over, the angels that sinned, is absolutely im- 
penetrable ever to a single ray of light or hope from God. 

54. They have persistently chosen their own way, which is only 
the way of darkness. They have rejected every offer of light and hope 
that God could possibly make. He has consequently given them up to their 
own way. And as they have rejected every possible offer that the Lord 
could make, they have put themselves completely beyond recovery. And 
therefore they have also decided their own cases, and have fixed upon 
themselves the judgment of destruction, which now only awaits them. 
So it is written: “ The angels which kept not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation, He hath reserved in everlasting chains under dark- 
ness unto the judgment of the great day.” ** 


WHY WERE THEY NOT DESTROYED? 


55. There are some questions that may arise, that it would perhaps — 


be well to notice before proceeding farther. First, it may be asked: 
Why did not the Lord destroy the wicked angels all at once? The 
answer is: Because He desires to destroy the thing and not simply the 
persons. He desires to blot out the thing that made them what they 


are, rather than simply to blot out the persons who have been made what 


they are by it. And to have lifted up His righteous hand, or spoken in 


justice the word that would have smitten into nothingness the whole » 


company of them — this would have gotten rid of the persons who had 
sinned, it is true; but it would not certainly have gotten rid of the sm, 
which was the difficulty that had brought things to the point where 
they now were. 
56. It was the wisdom and the justice of God’s eternal purpose which 
had been called in question by one of the principal creatures of his 
realm. Being an eternal purpose, it will take eternity to reveal it to per- 
sons whose existence is measured in times. Being a purpose of infinite 
38 Jude 6. 


SIN MUST BE ROOTED OUT. 


it will take eternity to make it all plain to minds that are only 

It was the misapprehension of this eternal purpose, on the part 

3 exalted and anointed cherub, that had sprung the problem, and 

the controversy. And although misunderstanding this eternal 

ose himself, yet he had such eminence and ability, even in his mis- 

n course, that he was able to present his views of things in such a 

as to excite sympathy, and cause a vast number of the angelic host 

Pe to question the wisdom and justice of the eternal purpose of God 
hich He had purposed in Christ. 


and unwilling to make any sacrifices for His creatures. From the 


ituation of things as it now was, he had succeeded in making it appear 


would have still left room for the suspicion on the part of finite 
inds who did not understand the infinite purpose, that perhaps Lucifer 
those who were with him did not really deserve such a fate; and 
from this suspicion the thought, “Such treatment looks somewhat as 


less and righteousness of God; then discontent in heaven, and a 


as; service of fear and bondage instead of love and freedom. But as 


was the nature of the divine government,— this in itself would 
‘finally to develop a sinful rebellion again. i 
Nor is it to be thought that this result is imaginary. For when 
ighly exalted one, this anointed cherub, who was so glorious that his 


had no superiors; *° among the heavenly hosts — when such a 


‘he expression in Eze. 28:12, “ Thou sealest up the sum, full of wisdom and perfect 
ty,” as rendered in the different versions, shows that there was no created being 
Jod higher than he. 
R. V. margin: “Thou sealest up the measure, or pattern.” 
‘Yo ung: “Thou art sealing up the measurement.” 
Tench (Segond): “Thou puttest the seal to perfection.” 
: “ You inipress (stamp) the seal upon the fit (proper) adjustment (ordi- 
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one so far misapprehended the eternal purpose of God which He pur- 
posed in Christ, it is not by any means an imaginary thing that 
others who were less than he, might possibly also misapprehend this 
eternal purpose if these had been instantly stricken out of existence in 
the presence of all; and this especially when the minds of all had been 
stirred upon this very thing, and had had all manner of insinuations 
spread before them by this most artful one. 

59. Therefore with the situation as it was, and with the eternal 
principles and purpose of the government of God involved, it was im- 
possible in the nature of things for the Lord to put an end to the 
evil then, by putting out of existence the evil-doers. The only thing 
therefore that He could do was to let the whole matter go on and develop 
as it would, until such time as the whole problem should be thoroughly 
understood by all in heaven and earth, and even in hell. And then 
when all evil shall be swept away with the destruction of all evil-doers, 
every knee shall bow, of things in heaven and things in earth and things 
under the earth, and every tongue shall confess that in eternal justice and 
righteousness, Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” 
And therefore it is written that He hath “ made known unto us the mys- 
tery of His will, according to His good pleasure which He hath purposed 
in Himself: that in the dispensation of the fullness of times He might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and 
which are on earth; even in Him.” #* And then, and thus again, with all 
- jn the realm of God it will be ALL or CHRIST AND NONE OF SELF. 

60. It may be further asked: Could not God have prevented it all, 
by making Lucifer and all others so that they could not sin? It is 
right and perfectly safe to answer, He could not! To have made 
creatures so that they could not sin, would have been really to make them 
so that they could not choose. To have no power of choice is not only 
to be not free to think, but to be unable to think. It is to be not intelli- 


Norwegian: “ Thou, the seal of the well-arranged building.” - 
In the Hebrew the word that in our version is rendered “ sealest "is a participle, so 


that more strictly it would be rendered, “Thou sealer of perfection,” or, “ Thou who seal- 
est perfection.” ` 

The word rendered “sum ” occurs but in one other place (Eze. 43: 10), where it is very 
striking as suggesting the Norwegian rendering. The masculine form of the word occurs 
in Ex. 5:18, rendered, “tale.” 

Rev. 7: 2, 3, read in this connection, is wonderfully suggestive. 

40 Phil. 2:10; Rom. 14:11; Isa. 45:23. 41 Eph. 1:9, 10. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE. 


gent, but only a mere machine. Such could not possibly be of any use to 
_ themselves or their kind, nor be of any honor, praise, or glory to Him 


who made them. 
61. Freedom of choice is essential to intelligence. Freedom of 


| thought is essential to freedom of choice. God has made angels and men 
a f intelligent. He has made them free to choose, and has left them per- 
K fectly free to choose. He made them free to think as they choose. 

p _ God is the author of intelligence, of freedom of choice, and of freedom 

. of thought. And He will forever respect that of which He is the author. 
a f - He will never invade to a hair’s breadth the freedom of angel or man 
to choose for himself, nor to think as he chooses. And God is infinitely 
ve a More honored in making intelligences free to choose such a course, and to 
think in such a way as to make themselves devils, than He could possibly 


be in making them so that they could not think nor choose, so that 
they would be not intelligent, but mere machines. 

_ 62. It may be yet further queried: As God made angels and men free 
_to sin if they should choose, did he not then have to provide against 
this possible choice before they were made — did He not have to provide 


_ for the possibility of sin, before ever a single creature was made?— 
_ Assuredly, He had to make such provision. And He did so, And this 

_ Provision is an essential part of that eternal purpose which he purposed 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, which we are now studying. 


63. Let us go back to the time when there was no created thing; back 


_ to the eternal counsels of the Father and the Son. The existence of God 
ignota self-satisfied existence. His love is not self-love. His joy is not | 
= fulfilled in wrapping himself within himself, and sitting solitary and 
~ self-centered. His love is satisfied only in flowing out to those who will 
~ Teceive and enjoy it to the full. His joy is fulfilled only in carrying to 
an infinite universe full of blessed. intelligences, the very fullness of 

_ eternal joy. 


_ 64. Standing then, in thought, with Him before there was a single 
intelligent creature created, He desires that the universe shall be full of 


Bs: joyful intelligences enjoying His love to the full. In order to do this 
= they must be free to choose not to serve Him, to choose not to enjoy His 
i love. They must be free to choose Him or themselves, life or death. 


‘But this involves the possibility of the entrance of sin, the possibility 
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that some will choose not to serve Him, will choose the way of sin. 
Shall He then refuse to create because, if He does, it must be with 
the possibility that sin may enter? — This would be but eternally to 


remain self-centered and solitary. More than this, such a shrinking ~ 


would in itself cause Him to cease to be God. For what is a god, or what 
is he worth, who can not do what he desires? who can not fulfill his own 
will? Such a god would be worthless. 

65. Thank the Lord, such is not the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He made all intelligences free to choose, and to think 
as they choose; and therefore free to sin if they choose. And at the same 
time, in His infinite love and eternal righteousness, He purposed to 
give Himself a sacrifice to redeem all who should sin; and give them 
even a second freedom to choose Him or themselves, to choose life or 


death. And those who the second time would choose death, let them have — 


what they have chosen. And those who would: choose life,— the uni- 
verse full of them,—let them enjoy to the full that which they have 
chosen,— even eternal life, the fullness of perfect love, and the dear 
delights of unalloyed joy forever. 


i 


SATAN COMES TO THIS WORLD. 


chosen. | Having left their own habitation, and being obliged to accept 
the result of their choice, being cast out, they had no place of their 
own. They were homeless wanderers in space. 
y h 69. Still, however, their leader, Satan, pursued his original mistake 
of thinking that he was self-sufficient for all things, and of following 
his blind reasoning upon his misjudgings of the Lord. His ambitious 
determination was still to be equal with God. And now he conceived the 
‘idea that he would lead the inhabited worlds astray. He had succeeded 
ding angels away from allegiance to God, why could he not also lead 
creatures away? Here, too, his former mistake in judging the 
Lord, followed him up, and laid the foundation for farther error and 


° more false reasoning. : 


_ %0. He had charged upon God that He was hard, arbitrary, unyield- 


ing, and unwilling to make any sacrifices for His creatures. And when 


the Lord asked him to yield himself, and return to God, and he had 


‘Tefused, and was thus given his own choice with its consequences, and 


was cast out of heaven, in his blindness he made this result only con- 


Bir: firm his charge that the Lord was stern, arbitrary, and unforgiving. 
oe And now he reasoned from this that if he could get the inhabitants of 
_ ‘Some of the worlds to turn from God, and accept and follow him, this 
Bi Stern and arbitrary disposition of the Lord would cause him to cast off 
Bi that world as the Lord had cast out him, and to give up to irretrievable 
f -darkness its inhabitants, as He had given up him and his adherents. 
pi This then would give him a habitation and undisputed sway therein. 
And when this plan should thus succeed with one world, why not then 
with another and another, and so on, till should be accomplished his 
original purpose to be equal with God? 


66. This is God, the living God, the God of love, the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is fully able to do whatsoever He will, 
and yet leave all His creatures free. This is He who from the days 
of eternity “worketh all things after the counsel of His own will.” by 
And this is “ the mystery of His will, . . . which He hath purposed in 
himself; that in the dispensation of the fullness of times he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and 
which are on earth; even in him.” 4 This is “ the eternal purpose which 
he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” ** 

67. The choice of self is sin, bondage, and death. The choice of , 
Christ is righteousness, freedom, and life eternal in the realm and pur 
pose of the eternal God. 


` Ks With this purpose he set out on his mischievous journey. And 
; found this world in which we now dwell. Whether he tried other 
Worlds first, or whether this was the first, is immaterial; as we know full 


well that he succeeded in getting into his toils this world and 


THE LOSS OF MAN AND THE WORLD. 


68. Lucifer and all his adherents, the angels that sinned, were cast 
out, and their place was found no more in heaven. They were deliv- 
ered up to the confirmed impenetrable darkness which they had doubly 


42 Eph. 1:11. 43 Eph. 1:9, 10. 4 Eph. 3:11. 


mate. God in His wise purpose had created man, the holy pair, upright, 
a little lower than the angels. He had given him paradise for his 

e. He had given him dominion over the earth and over every 

; thing that moveth upon it. He had made to grow from the 
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ground “ every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food,” and 
“the tree of Life which is in the midst of the paradise.” He had put 
before him everything that could please the eye, and delight the mind, 
and charm the senses. 

Y3. In this delightful state and place God put the blessed pair whom 
he had formed. He gave it all to them to enjoy forever. He made them 
free to enjoy it or to refuse it; and therefore he put also in the midst K 
the garden the forbidden tree, “ the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
« And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, Of every tree of the 
garden thou mayest freely eat: but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” *° 

y4. Into this happy place came Satan with his deceptive purposes. 
He came here to fill, if possible, these with his own evil ambition. 
“ Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field which the 
Lord God had made. And he said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said, 
Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden? And the woman said unto 
the serpent, We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden: but 
of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath 
said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And 
the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die: for God e 
know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, 
and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” ; i 

Y5. The Hebrew, the Revised Version, and the Jews’ translation, @ 
give to this latter point the reading : “ God doth know, that, on the day T 
eat thereof, your eyes will be opened and ye will be as God, knowing ae 
and evil.” This is not only the literal reading, but the true meaning; 0 
the original words. This gives the very thought that was put before 
the woman. It was not that you shall be as gods, in the common pHi 
tion of the plural term “gods.” It was literally the very thought y 
ambition of Lucifer himself which he now put before her — ye Ta 
be as God. He would lead her away, and inspire her with this mn 
which was in him, to be equal with God. wa A 

Y6. But note the expression with which he opens the convers tion. 

is an expression which insinuates into her mind a whole world of sus 
45 Gen. 2 : 8, 9, 16, 13, 


THE TEMPTATION IN PARADISE. 


a Picion. The common version translates it, “ Yea, hath God said,” ete. 
The Revised Version gives it the same. The Jews’ English version trans- 
lates it, “ Hath God indeed said,” ete. But no translation can give it 
exactly. It can not be exactly expressed in letters so as to form a word that 

Would give it truly. Yet everybody in the world is familiar with the 
iy _ expression. It is that sneering grunt (expressed only through the nose) 

— —cugh ! — which conveys query, doubt, suspicion, and contempt, all at 


once. “C-ugh! hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
en?” And everybody knows that to this day among men there 
nothing equal to this sneering grunt, to create doubt and suspicion; 


i < and no other expression is used so much by mankind for that purpose. 
' And this is the origin of it. 


_ %%. Having thus suggested to Eve query, doubt, and suspicion of the 


C Lord's word as to shutting them away from a certain tree of the gar- 
den, and having drawn her into conversation, he followed it up with 


further implication and insinuation that the Lord had some ulterior pur- 


_ pose in thus keeping this tree from them. Ye shall not surely die; for 


God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, ye shall be like God. 


x Thus he set up his own word directly against the word of the Lord, 
m and then declared that God knew that it was not true that they should 
' die, but that instead of that they would be like God; and that because 
es He knew this, He had, under cover of this other word, thought to shut 
if. . them away from that tree which would make them like Him. All this, 
too, solely because He wanted to keep them down and in ignorance; for 
fear that they should rise and advance; for fear that they would be 


like Him. 


_ 8. Thus it is clearly seen that from beginning to end, Satan was 
employing all his cunning to cast upon the Lord all the dark traits 
of his own evil character, and so to get the woman to think that God 
Md not desire good for her nor mean good toward her. It was the 


_ Same evil intent with which he started on his sinful course in heaven, 


get himself in the place of God in the estimation of intelligent crea- 
es, as well asin fact. He was determined so to misrepresent God that 


H = himself should be accepted instead of God; that thus he might succeed 


usurping the place of God, and seize upon equality with God. And 
Woman was taken with the prospect and caught by the deception. 


sais 
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She believed Satan instead of God. She accepted the word of Satan 
instead of the word of God.. And so it is written: “ When the woman 
saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, 
and a tree to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, 
and did eat.” 

79. The tree was not in any sense good for food. It was not in any 
sense a tree to be desired to make one wise. Yet the woman, deceived 
by the glamour cast over her mind, over her eyes, over the tree, and 
even over her loving Creator himself, by the deceptions of the enemy, 
“ saw that the tree was good for food, and a tree to be desired to make 


one wise.” As the tree was not good for food, and therefore was not 


really to be desired for that purpose, the words “ to make one wise” con- 
tain the key of the whole matter. That which caused her to see that it 
was good for food, and a tree to be desired, was only the idea that thus 
she could attain to wisdom which God was withholding. She saw that 
it was good for food, and a tree to be desired, only because she supposed 
she could thus attain to the wisdom of God, and thus be like God. 

80. And thus it was ambition to be equal with God that caused sin to 
enter the world, even as it had caused sin to enter heaven. Lucifer had 


said in heaven, “I will be like the Most High.” Here he had placed 


before the woman the same prize, the same ambition, to be obtained by 


disobedience to God. “Ye shall be like God.” In heaven Lucifer had. 


aspired “to be equal with God,” and here he set before the woman the 
aspiration, “ Ye shall be as God.” And that herself might be exalted to 
equality with God, she turned away from God to accomplish it through 
the ways of sin! O, it is the desire to please self instead of God that 1s 
the origin of every sin! 

81. And she “ gave also unto her husband with her; and he did eat.” 


« Adam was not deceived,” + however. He accepted the situation, 20" 


went with his wife, even though he knew she was deceived. “ And the 
eyes of both were opened, and they knew that they were naked.” The 
glory of God which had rested upon them, and its holy light which had 
clothed them as with a garment, departed from them; and they knew 
they were naked, and they “hid themselves from the presence of the 
Lord.” Guilty, they were afraid of the presence of the Lord. Innocent, 


461 Tim, 2:14. 


] ENMITY AGAINST GOD. 593 


had loved His gracious and holy presence. Sin separates the soul 
a God, and fills it with a dread of His approach. Righteousness 
0 s the soul to God, delights in the fullness of His presence, and basks 
àn the sunlight of His divine glory. 
mM ANOTHER MIND: IN MAN. 


ld ever and forever reflect the image and glory of Him who created 
_ And if our eyes could have looked upon that divinely formed 


‘glory and honor, we should have been irresistibly reminded of 
ther than themselves. There was that about them which would 
have suggested some one other than themselves, yet inseparably con- 
nected with themselves. In fact, themselves, as themselves, we should 


n 


not have seen at all; because they fully reflected the image and glory 


eristic, and to all beholders, the image and glory of their divine 
id and Creator. But they sinned. The glory departed. The image 


_ 84. God had given them His word clearly spoken. The word of 
od -is the expression of the thought of the mind of God. If they had 
mained faithful to that word, if they had fully put their 


, laying before them the thoughts and suggestions of his evil 
; and when they accepted his word instead of the word of God, and 
oughts and suggestions of his mind in place of those of the mind 

the Lord; then the evil mind of the enemy, instead of the mind of 
was in them and lived in them. This mind is enmity against God, 
‘Not, and can not be, subject to the law of God.* 
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ALL OF SELF AND NONE OF GOD. 
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85. And now, being filled with the evil mind of the enemy, with 
j sires and ambitions, they reflected the image and shame of him ; ; 
eSEE them into da p of reflecting ni image and glory of : himself behind anything or anybody in the world, and seek to clear him- 
Him who had created them in righteousness and true holiness. So f ‘gd by involving another. And if through all he can not fully escape, 
that it is literally true that just as certainly as before man sinned he 
reflected the image and glory of his Maker unto righteousness, so cer- 
tainly after he sinned he reflected the image and shame of his seducer 
unto sin. 
86. The truth of this is seen in every line of man’s conduct after he 
had sinned. The glory had no sooner departed because of their sin ae 
hey were ashamed before Him in whose presence they had formerly only | x ; i wn 
in Nai Now, when they heard the Caa of God, instead of being ` Sence of the claim of infallibility. ; 
thrilled with delight and holy confidence, they were afraid, and sought Eo ae ‘she Such disposition WAS not put inte mankind by the Lord. Yet 
to hide from Him, and even supposed they could hide, and had hidden, Pa it is there. It is the disposition, it is the very mind, of Lucifer who 
themselves from Him. This is the mind that was in Lucifer in heaven. WN i originally led in the way of sin. And e the man and woman whom 
Not understanding the Lord’s purpose, he thought he could hide from ae God made upon the earth, followed this wicked one in the way of sin; 
the Lord his own purposes. - È as they accepted his word and his suggestions, and adopted his thoughts 
8%. When the Lord asked the man, “Hast thou eaten of the tree, a a and his way of thinking; so they yielded themselves to him and to his 
whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldst not eat?” he answered: | Mastery, and thus were made to reflect his evil image, which is self and 
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« The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, i n Self alonc,— self above all and through all and in all. This was all of 


and I did eat.”? Instead of answering openly and honestly and frankly 


the truth, “I have,” he did not answer directly at all; but indirectly, 
evasively, and by involving both the Lord and the woman in the guilt, 
before himself; and thus sought to shelter himself behind them, and 
io clear himself by involving them. This is the very disposition that 


Lucifer had developed in heaven. And now it is clearly reflected in the 


man. 

88. Next the Lord asked the woman, “ What is this that thou hast 
done?” Instead of answering plainly and frankly, “I have disobeyed 
thy word; I have eaten of the forbidden tree,” she also involves another 
before herself, and shields herself behind him. She answered, “ The 
serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.” 

89. No such disposition as that was ever put into mankind by the 
Lord. Yet everybody knows that this very disposition is`in all mam 
kind, even at this present day. Everybody knows that it is not in human 
nature openly, frankly, and at once to confess a fault. But that the first 


ae self, and none of God. 


THE MYSTERY OF GOD. 


Woman — they should “be as God ”— was fulfilled. As the disposition 
that had been confirmed in him was that in his own estimation he was 


equal with God; and as that mind had been received by them, and that 
disposition was now reflected in them ; so in their own estimation they 
d now count themselves as God in that they could do no wrong, and 

ild involve the Lord in wrong rather than admit that they had done 

ng. ‘Thus the same evil mind that in Lucifer would exalt self to 


oe equality with God, was now in the man and the woman, and caused 


m to exalt self to the same point. This is not only the philosophy of 
Case, but it is the fact; for after this talk of the Lord with them, 

e Lord God said, Behold, the man has become as one of us, to know 
d and evil.t8 Not indeed become as one of them in truth and right- 
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eousness ; but in this evil way, in their own mind, and in their own esti- 
mation, self was exalted to equality with God. 

92. This is further shown by another scripture: “ He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to humble thyself to walk with 
God.” 4 That is to say, in his own mind and estimation man considers 
himself above God, and capable of walking there alone. But God wants 
man to walk with Him. Yet in order to do this, man must humble him- 
self — he must step down from where he is. The scripture thus shows 
in itself that in man’s own estimation as he naturally is, he is above 
God, and would walk alone rather than with God. And the Lord simply 
invites him: “ Humble yourself, be content to step down and take a 
lower place,— even the place where I am,— and come, walk with me.” 

93. Again this is shown in the text which is the study of all this 
chapter: “ Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, who 
thought it not a prize to be seized and held fast, to be equal with God, 
but humbled himself.” This in itself shows that in mankind as they 
are, there is a mind that is not the mind of God, but another mind. And 
the Lord invites all to let this mind of His return to them, and abide 
in them, that they may walk with him. And as Christ humbled Himself, 
“therefore God also hath highly exalted Him.” And forever and to all 
people it is written, “ He that exalteth himself shall be abased, and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Therefore, “ He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to humble thyself to walk with 
God?” “Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, 
who humbled Himself.” i 

94. But as man was when he had sinned, as he was when he yielded 
himself a servant to Satan, he had no power to humble himself. He had 
no power to confess his fault. He had no means of knowing anything 
else than that he was right, when he was wholly wrong. He was a cap- 
tive, and no longer free. He was a slave, and could no longer do as he 
would. His very mind itself was enslaved to the evil one to whom he had 
yielded himself; and he had no power even to think otherwise than as 
dictated by the master mind to whom he had yielded. 


49 Micah 6:8, margin, Hebrew. 


ENMITY AGAINST SATAN. 


i 95. The man was now overwhelmed with that darkness of sin of 
_ which the evil one was the author, which he had brought with him, and 
into which he had succeeded in drawing the inhabitants of this world. 


Then it was, as well as ever since, that “ darkness covered the earth 
and gross darkness the people.” That darkness was complete. In it 


was no element of light. No suggestion of good could possibly reach him 


from that realm where the ruler of the darkness of this world reigneth 
alone. 
96. Yet as with the angels that sinned, God would not give man up 


Se to that darkness, without giving him another opportunity to choose the 
_ Light and the Life. And then if he should persist in refusing all 
' Offers of the Light and Life and joy. of the Lord of all, he would be 


allowed to have his own choice, and could only, like the others, be 


given up to the impenetrable darkness which they had chosen, and which 

by their persistent refusal of light they themselves had made impene- 
trable. 

_ 9%. And God did not leave mankind in this abject slavery and total 

. darkness. Although they had freely chosen it, the Lord of love and 

Mercy would give them another chance. And therefore it is written, 

_ “And the Lord God said unto the serpent,... I will put enmity 

between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed.” 5° 

In this declaration God broke up the pall of total darkness which 

_ through sin enshrouded mankind. By this He opened the way for light 


to shine once more to the enslaved captive sitting helpless in the dark- 


‘Ress. In this blessed word, God again gave to mankind freedom of 


| 98. Yet God did not bind man to Himself even now, in an irresist- 
tle, absolute, and irresponsible bondage, as Satan had bound him, No, 
9. God is ever the Author of intelligence, of freedom of choice, and of 
eedom of thought. He would not compel man, even now, to take the 
Way of righteousness and keep it. He simply made man free again 
hoose for himself, whom he will serve. And mankind is now per- 


fectly free to make the choice for himself as to whether he will serve 


God or Satan, whether he will have the mind of God or the mind o 
Satan, whether he will choose Christ or self. 
49 Gen. 3 : 14, 15. ; i 
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99. Man’s will is now, and by this word, freed, and abides free, 
to choose and serve whom he will—to choose deliverance from the 
bondage of sin, or to remain in the bondage of sin. God will deliver 
no man from bondage against his will. But whoever will submit his 
will to God, there is no power in the universe that can hold him in sin. 

100. And just here Satan was again surprised in his misreading of 
the character of God. Again he discovered his reasoning to be at fault. 
He had reasoned that if he could succeed in drawing the inhabitants of 
the world into the darkness where he himself was, that character of 
sternness and arbitrary dealing which he had attributed to the Lord 


would cut them off at once; and this would assure him a foothold anda -` 


vantage ground forever. He had succeeded in drawing these inhab- 
itants into sin and into darkness with himself. He had succeeded in 
getting them to adopt his word and thoughts, his mind and will, instead 
of the word and mind and will of God. He had succeeded in draw- 
ing them into full union with himself, where there was complete 
friendship between them and himself. 

101. But lo, just as he was congratulating himself upon the suc- 
cess of his plan, he was surprised by a turn that had never entered his 


thoughts. He was more than surprised, he was alarmed when he heard 


the word of God, “ I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed.” With enmity forever at work between 
him and mankind, he could not help but know that his dominion would 
ever be in dispute, and that as a result some might escape his yoke. And 


when these new and startling words were followed with the still new - 


and also ominous sentence, “It [the seed of the woman] shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,” he knew that his cause was 
endangered. 

102. Thus, just at the point when Satan had felt surest of his 
triumph, he was caused to fear most for his success.. That which had 
appeared as his certain, complete, and assured conquest, was suddenly 
made to take an aspect of doubtfulness, defeat, and utter loss. Here was 


opening up a phase of the subject that had never occurred to him, rais- 


ing questions that were to him as baffling as they were new. It was all 
a mystery. 
103. It was indeed a mystery, even “ the mystery of God.” For this 
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fe : enmity against Satan, this hatred of evil, which God, by his word, puts 
_ in every person that comes into the world, causes each soul to hate the 
evil and desire the good, and to long for deliverance from the bondage of 
evil into the rest and satisfaction of the good. And as this deliverance 


is found alone in Christ," that promise to put enmity between Satan and 
mankind, is the promise of Christ, “the Desire of all nations.” 5? 


i ie 104. This word of God which plants in each soul, enmity against 
_ Satan; this hatred of evil that calls for deliverance which is found alone 
in Christ; this is the gift of faith to man. The object of this faith is 

Christ, and the author of it is Christ; and so he is “the author and 


finisher of faith.”°* By faith Christ dwells in the heart; °* and Christ 
in men the hope of glory is the mystery of God.5® 
105. And so the planting of enmity between Satan and the woman, 


and between the seed of each, was the beginning of the revelation of the 


mystery of God which had been “kept in silence through times 
eternal.” 56. Then “when the fullness of time was come, God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” 57 
Then were seen and heard things which many prophets and righteous 
men had desired to see and had: not seen, and had desired to hear and had 
Hot heard ; °* then, in the words of Him who spake as never man spake, 


there were uttered things which had “been kept secret from the founda- 
tion of the world.” 5° 


106. To Christ was offered all the kingdoms of the world and the 


_ $lory of them. But He could have these only by falling down and wor- 
Shiping Satan, the God of this world. Besides, Christianity is not ruler- 


ship or overlordship, but service. “The princes of the Gentiles exercise 


dominion over them, and they that are great exercise authority upon them. 
Be But it shall not be so among you; but whosoever will be great among you, 


et him be your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, let 
be your servant; even as the Son of Man came not to be minis- 


ao, tered unto but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” °° 
. The liberty wherewith Christ makes men free, the liberty in which Chris- 


_ Bom. 7 : 14-25, 52 Haggai 2:7. 53 Heb. 12 : 2. 
5 Eph. 3 : 17. - 55 Col. 1: 26, 27. 56 Rom. 16: 26, R. V. 
57 Gal. 4:4. 3 58 Matt, 13 : 16, 17, . 59 Matt, 13 : 35, . 
60 Matt. 20:25-28. 
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tians stand fast, is the liberty by love to serve one another. For all the 
law of God is fulfilled in this one word, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” °- 

107. Christ emptied himself to take upon Him the form of a servant 
and to be made in the likeness of men. “ He voluntarily assumed human 
nature. It was His own act, and by His own consent. He clothed His 
divinity with humanity. He was all the while as God, but He did 
not appear as God. He veiled the demonstrations of Deity, which had 
commanded the homage, and called forth the admiration of the uni- 
verse of God. He was God while upon earth, but He divested himself of 
the form of God, and in its stead took the form and fashion of a man. 
He walked the earth as a man. For our sakes He became poor, that we 
through His poverty might be made rich. He laid aside His glory and 
His majesty. He was God, but the glories of the form of God He for a 
while relinquished. Though He walked among men in poverty, scatter- 
ing His blessings wherever He went, at His word legions of angels would 
surround their Redeemer and do Him homage. But He walked the 
earth unrecognized, unconfessed, with but few exceptions, by His crea- 
tures. The atmosphere was polluted with sin and curses, in place of the 
anthem of praise. His lot was poverty and humiliation. As He passed to 
and fro upon His mission of mercy to relieve the sick, to lift up the 
depressed, scarce a solitary voice called Him blessed, and the very 
greatest of the nation passed Him by with disdain. 

108. “Contrast this with the riches of glory, the wealth of praise 
pouring forth from immortal tongues, the millions of rich voices in the 
universe of God in anthems of adoration. But He humbled himeelf, 
and took mortality upon Him. As a member of the human family, he 
was mortal; but as a God, He was the fountain of life to the world. He 
could, in His divine person, ever have withstood the advances of death, 
and refused to come under its dominion; but He voluntarily laid dow® 
His life, that in so doing He might give life and bring immortality he; 
light.. He bore the sins of the world, and endured the penalty, which 
rolled like a mountain upon His divine soul. He yielded up his life a wei 
rifice, that man should not eternally die. He died, not through beg 
compelled to die, but by his own free will. This was humility. The 


61 Gal, 5 : 13, 14, 


THE HUMILITY OF CHRIST, 


whole treasure of heaven was poured out in one gift to save fallen man. 
He brought into His human nature all the life-giving energies that 
‘human beings will need and must receive. 

_ 109. “Wondrous combination of man and God! He might have 
i helped His human nature to withstand the inroads of disease by pouring 


` from his divine nature vitality and undecaying vigor to the human. 


t He humbled himself to man’s nature. He did this that the Scripture 
ht be fulfilled; and the. plan was entered into by the Son of 
God, knowing all the steps in His humiliation, that He must descend to 
_ make an expiation for the sins of a condemned, groaning world. What 


arg humility was this! It amazed angels. The tongue can never describe it ; 
ee ‘the imagination can not take it in. The eternal Word consented to be 
made flesh! God became man! It was a wonderful humility. 


110. “ But he stepped still lower; the Man must humble himself as a 


man to bear insult, reproach, shameful accusations, and abuse. There 


seemed to be no safe place for Him in His own territory. He had to 
flee from place to place for His life. He was betrayed by one of His 


"Own disciples. He was denied by one of His most zealous followers. He 
> Was mocked. He was crowned with a crown of thorns. He was 
 ‘courged. He was forced to bear the burden of the cross. He was not 


insensible to this contempt and ignomy. He submitted, but oh! He felt 


- the bitterness as no other being could feel it. He was pure, holy, and 
undefiled, yet arraigned as a criminal! The adorable Redeemer stepped 
down from the highest exaltation. 


= 111. “Step by step He humbled himself to die,— but what a death ! 
It was the most shameful, the most cruel,— the death upon the cross 
as a malefactor. He did not die as a hero in the eyes of the world, 
loaded with honors, as men in battle. He died as a condemned crimi- 
l, suspended between the heavens and the earth,— died a lingering 
ath of shame, exposed to the tauntings and revilings of a debased, 
@time-laden, profligate multitude! “ All they that see me laugh me 
scorn ; they shoot out the lip, they shake the head.” ° He was num- 
bered with transgressors, He expired amid derision, and His kinsmen 


a according to the flesh disowned Him. His mother beheld His humilia- 


Bes, 
tion, and He was forced to see the sword pierce her heart. He endured 
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the cross, despising the shame. He made it of small account in consid- 
eration of the results that He was working out in behalf of, not only the 
inhabitants-of this speck of a world, but the whole universe, every world 
which God had created. 

112. “ Christ was to die as man’s substitute. Man was a criminal 
under the sentence of death for transgression of the law of God, as 
a traitor, a rebel; hence a substitute for man must die as a malefactor, 
because He stood in the place of the traitors, with all their treasured sins 
upon His divine soul. It was not enough that Jesus should die in order 


to fully meet the demands of the broken law, but He died a shameful — 


death. The prophet gives to the world his words, ‘I hid not my face 
from shame and spitting?” And when the great enemy — the great 
self-exalted one — had thus accomplished the death of the great Friend 
— the self-emptying One — it was demonstrated to the wide universe 
that this was what was involved in his self-exalting course from its 
inception in heaven, and so demonstrated to the universe that he was 
only “a murderer from the beginning.” 

113. But God “raised Him from the dead, and set Him at his own 


right hand in the heavenly places, far above all principality, and power, — 


and might, and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come: and hath put all things under 
His feet, and gave Him to be head over all things to the Church, which 
is His body, the fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” °- And He, 


being thus at “ the right hand of God exalted, and having received of the 


Father the promise of the Holy Ghost,” shed forth this Holy Spirit, by 
whom He came to His disciples and dwelt in their hearts by faith, 80 
that they knew that He was in the Father, and they in Him, and He in 
them.** 

114. Thus, with Christ in them the hope of glory, having thus 
received the knowledge of the mystery of God, “ which in other ages was 
not made known unto the sons of men,” as it was then “revealed unto 
His holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit,” they went forth preaching 
this mystery of God, which had been “hid from ages and from gen- 
erations, but was now made manifest to His saints, to whom God would 
make known what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among the 
~~" 63 Eph. 1 ; 20-23, 4 Acts 2:33; John 14; 18-20; Eph. 3 : 16, 17. 


THE CHANGE OF GOD’s LAW. 


= Gentiles; which is Christ in you the hope of glory.” In preaching the 
riches of the glory of this mystery, they. preached “the unsearchable 
= riches of Christ,” so as to “make all see what is the fellowship of the 
= mystery which from the beginning of the world had been hid in God, 
who created all things by Jesus Christ: to the intent that now unto the 
_ principalities and powers in heavenly places might be known by the 
ia Church, the manifold wisdom of God according to the eternal purpose 
_ which He purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” °° 


115. In order that this might be, they preached, “ Let this mind be 


y in you which was also in Christ Jesus, who being in the form of God 
: thought it not a thing to be seized upon, to be violently striven for and 
‘eagerly retained, to be equal with God.” They preached that by this 
‘mind of Christ, each one should empty self, take upon him the form of a 


servant, obedient unto death, being made conformable unto His death. 
But there came a “ falling away.” Instead of an emptying of self, there 
was an exalting of self in those who professed the name of Him who 
emptied himself: grievous wolves entered in, not sparing the flock; men 


“arose, speaking perverse things. to draw away disciples after them.% 
And in this exalting of self there was developed the man of sin, the 


‘son of perdition, the mystery of iniquity ; which again hid from ages and 
generations the mystery of God. Thus this mystery of iniquity is the 


et, papacy ; the mystery of God is Christianity. Christianity is self-renun- 

= Giation ; the papacy is self-exaltation. The spirit of Christianity is the 

a ‘Spirit of humility and self-renunciation ; the spirit of the papacy is pride 

"and self-exaltation. Christianity is the incarnation of Christ; the 
a Papacy is the incarnation of Satan. 

hi . 116. Thus by Satan there is continued on the earth the same contro- 

versy that was begun in heaven. By the great apostate, through the great 

apostasy there is continued here, the same opposition to Christ, to God, 

and to the law and government of God, that was begun in 

heaven. And indeed through the great apostasy here, the great 


apostate accomplished in his measure that which he could not in any 


degree accomplish in heaven — the change of the law of God.**. For, 
to accommodate the image worship which she would have, the papacy 


Eph. 3: 3-5; Ool. 1:26, 27; Eph. 3: 8-11. 66 Acts 20 : 29, 30. 
87 Dan, 7: 25. aut, È: í : 
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leaves out the Second Commandment; and to accommodate sun worship, 
she set aside the Sabbath of the Lord and set up Sunday in its place. 


Then in order to fill out the number ten of the Ten Commandments, 


she has divided the Tenth into two: thus forcing upon God “ tau- 
tology in the only document ever written with His own hand.” She has 
deliberately changed the law and government of God into one wholly her 
own ; she has excluded God from the world, and in herself has set up a 
“regency of God:” and so in fullest measure and intent has counted 
it a usurpation to be meditated to be equal with God. 


117. Thus fully and so certainly is the papacy only the incarnation of 


the spirit of Satan. 


68 For the full history of this change of the Sabbath for Sunday, see ‘‘ Great Empires 
of Prophecy,” chap. xxxii, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE REFORMATION — ENGLAND. 


E have seen how widespread was Christianity amongst the common 
people, the poor, and the despised. The time had now come when 
it must receive the attention of the nobles, princes, and heads of the 


_ tations. This movement began in England. 


2. In 1365 Pope Urban V demanded that England should pay the 
one thousand marks tribute which Innocent III had exacted of King 


John of England, which had not been paid for the last thirty-five years. 


The demand was accompanied with the intimation that if the king, 
Hdward III, did not make the regular payment of the one thousand 


| marks each year, and all that was due for the thirty-five years back, he 
_ would be summoned to Rome “to answer before his liege lord for con- 


tumacy. Hi King Edward assembled the Parliament in 1366, and laid 


‘before it Pope Urban’s letter, and asked that they take counsel and 


decide what answer should be given. The Parliament asked for a day, 


ip. think over the matter.” This was granted; and the next day 
Parliament assembled to give its answer. 


3. The first to speak said: “ The kingdom of England was won by 


the sword, and by that sword has been defended. Julius Cæsar exacted 


SER 


oj by force; force gives no perpetual right. Let the pope then 


| on his sword, and < come ene try to exact his tribute by force. I, 


“ He aly is entitled to secular tribute who 
g O aan alae rule, and is able to give secular protec- 


“Corporal protection. He should follow the example of Christ, who 


d all civil dominion: The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
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pope abide within the limits of his spiritual office, where we shall obey 
him. But if he shall choose to transgress these limits, he must take the 
consequences. Let us boldly oppose all his claims to civil power.” 

5. The third said: “The pope calls himself the servant of the 
servants of God. Very well, he can claim recompense only for service 
done. But where are the services which he renders to this land? Does 
he minister to us in spirituals? Does he help us in temporals? Does 
he not rather greedily drain our treasures, and often for the benefit 
of our enemies? I give my voice against this tribute.” 


6. The next one said: “The pope claims to be the suzerain of all - 


estates held by the Church. These estates held in Mortmain amount 
to one third of the realm. There can not be two suzerains. The pope, 
therefore, for these estates, is the king’s vassal. He has not done 
homage for them; he may have incurred forfeiture.” 

Y. The next: “On what grounds was this tribute originally de 
manded? Was it not for absolving King John, and relieving the king- 
dom from interdict? But to bestow spiritual benefits for money is 
sheer simony: it is a piece of ecclesiastical swindling. Let the lords, 


spiritual and temporal, wash their hands of a transaction so disgraceful. - 


But if it is as feudal superior of the kingdom that the pope demands 
this tribute, why ask a thousand marks? Why not ask the throne, the 
soil, the people, of England? If his title be good for these thousand 
marks, it is good for a great deal more. The pope, on the same prim- 


ciple, may declare the throne vacant, and fill it with whomsoever he - 


pleases.” 

8. The next: “ Pope Urban tells us that all kingdoms are Christ’s, 
and that he, as His vicar, holds England for Christ. But as the pope 
is peccable, and may abuse his trust, it appears to me that it were better 
that we should hold our land directly and alone of Christ.” l 

9. The last: “ Let us go at once to the root of this matter: King 
John had no right to gift away the kingdom of England without the 
consent of the nation. That consent was never given. The golden 
of the king, and the seals of the few nobles whom John persuaded 
or coerced to join him in this transaction, do not constitute the national 
consent. If John gifted his subjects to Innocent like so many chattels, 
Innocent may come and take his property if he can. We, the people 
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E of England, had no voice in the matter. We hold the whole bargain, 
s i charter, signature, seal, an absolute nullity from the beginning.” 


10. The unanimous decision of the Parliament declared: “ Foras- 


E much as neither King John, nor any other king, could bring his realm 
= and kingdom into such thraldom and subjection, but by common as- 
= gnt of Parliament, the which was not given, therefore, that which he 
did was against his oath at his coronation, besides many other causes. 
_ If, therefore, the pope should attempt anything against the king by 
Process, or other matters indeed, the king, with all his subjects, should, 
ee. with all their force and power resist the same.” 1 


11. It will be seen that in these speeches there is a general agree- 


ment in the repudiation of the temporal power of the pope; also of 
his infallibility; and, in that, of his being vicar of Christ. There is 


also a clear idea of the separation of the spiritual and the secular 
powers. Now the papacy knew exactly where to lay the blame for all 
‘this. Though there was in Parliament no defender of the pope’s claim, 
a monk stood forth to defend his cause. This monk set forth as a 
fundamental proposition that “ as vicar of Christ, the pope is the feudal 
Superior of monarchs, and the lord paramount of their kingdoms.” 


_ From this-he drew the conclusion that “ all sovereigns owe to the pope 


Obedience and tribute; that vassalage was specially due from the Eng- 


i lish monarch in consequence of the surrender of the kingdom to the 


p Pope by John; that Edward had clearly forfeited his throne by the 


_ nonpayment of the annual tribute ; and finally, that all ecclesiastics, 


= Tegulars, and seculars, were exempt from the civil jurisdiction, and 


mee under no obligation to obey the citation or answer before the tribunal 


.. _ Sf the magistrate.” Then the monk singled out by name JOHN WICKLIF, - 
and challenged him to disprove these propositions. | 


_ 12. From this it is perfectly plain that the papacy traced directly 
to Wicklif the responsibility for the arguments made, and the posi- 
tions taken, by the king and the Parliament. And this was entirely 
Correct. Wicklif, at this particular time, was royal -chaplain —“ the 
king’ s peculiar clerk.” Six years before this time he had been appointed 
to the mastership of Balliol College. “This preferment he owed to 
___ E 


_ I Wylie’s “ History of Protestantism,” book ii, chap. iji, pars. 2-7; Milman'’s “ History 
Latin Ohristianity,” Vol. vii, book xiii, chap. vi, par. 19. 
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the fame he had acquired as a scholastic.” About that time also he 
acquired the degree of Bachelor of Theology, and, as such, gave public 
lectures in the University of Oxford, on the books of Scripture. As 
he studied the Scriptures, he saw, in their light, what the papacy 
really is; and he hesitated not to teach the Word of God as he found 
it, which, in the very nature of things, exposed to public view the vast 
difference between Christianity and the papacy. And the abuses and 
oppressions of the papacy upon the realm of England were then so 
great, that the nobles, and even the king, were glad to know that in 


breaking loose from the papal thraldom, they could find support in 


the Word of God. 

13. This was the secret of the clear and bold statement of princi- 
ples, manifestly drawn from the Scriptures, made by the successive 
speakers in Parliament. For the one great aim of Wicklif, to the day 
of his death, was to have all people as fully as possible acquainted 
with the Scriptures. More than this, it is only Wicklif who reported 
these proceedings of Parliament, which shows that he was present 
there. And this is how the papacy knew so well who should be chal- 
lenged to defend against the pope the position of the king and Parlia- 
ment. The papists knew that these principles were to be traced to 
Wicklif; that it was his preaching that was responsible for the preva- 
lence of these principles in the Parliament; and therefore, that when 
they would challenge a defender of the principles, they must call out 
Wicklif by name. 

14. Nor did Wicklif in any sense evade the issue. He accepted 
the challenge, although at that very time there was before the pope 
an appeal in which he was involved, and he knew that his action here 
would decide his case there. He said: “Inasmuch as I am the king’s 
peculiar clerk, I the more willingly undertake the office of defending 
and counseling that the king exerciseth his just rule in the realm of 
England when he refuses tribute to the Roman pontiff.” As the 
grounds of his argument in this defense, he named “ the natural rights 
of men, the laws of the realm of England, and the precepts of Holy 
Writ.” He declared: “ Already a third and more of England is in the 
hands of the pope. There can not be two temporal sovereigns in one 
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‘country: either Edward is king or Urban is king. We make our choice. 
We accept Edward of England and refuse Urban of Rome.” 


15. Wicklif “made the sacred Scriptures the ultimate standard of 


"all law.” He declared it to be the great problem of Church evolution, to 
' reform everything according to the principles therein contained. “ His 


endeavors to do this procured for him the title of doctor evangelicus.” 


In the year 1372 he was made doctor of theology; and both by his lec- 
si _ tures and his writings, greatly enlarged his evangelical influence. As his 
_knowledge of the Scriptures grew, stronger became the ground which he 
took against the corruptions of the papacy. In this always his point of 


Special attack was the mendicant monks. In his defense of the kingdom 


of England against the invasions of the papacy, he objected not only 


to the extortions practiced by the Roman court, but just as strongly 
against the practice of having the high offices in the Church of Eng- 
land held by Italians, who were not only unfit for their spiritual calling, 
but especially because they were ignorant of the language and customs of 
the country. 

16. In 1374 Wicklif was one of seven ambassadors who were sent to 
meet the papacy in a mutual consideration of the matters that had been 
raised in England with respect to the papacy. Happily for Wicklif this 
embassy was not obliged to go to Rome: they met the papal representa- 
tives at Bruges. This commission was a great benefit to Wicklif, for “he 
was thus enabled to obtain a more intimate knowledge of the spirit of the 
Roman chancery, of the corruptions springing from that quarter, and of 


the intrigues prevailing there; and was led to examine more closely into 


the rights of the papacy, and to come out more vehemently in opposition 
to it as the principal cause of corruption in the Church. He came to 
the conviction that the papacy had not its origin in divine right: that the 


} se Church stood in no need of a visible head. 
~ 1%. “He spoke and wrote against the worldly spirit of the papacy, 


and its hurtful influence. He was wont to call the pope antichrist, ‘ the 


Hy i Proud worldly priest of Rome,’ ‘the most cursed of clippers and purse- 


kervers [purse-carvers].’ He says in one of his papers, ‘ the pope and his 


| Y p collectors draw from our country what should serve for the support of 
= the poor, and many thousand marks from the king’s treasury for sac- 
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raments and spiritual things. And certainly though our realm had a 
huge hill of gold, and no man took therefrom but this proud worldly 
priest’s collector, in process of time the hill would be spent; for he is 
ever taking money out of our land, and sends nothing back but God’s 
curse for his simony, and some accursed clerk of antichrist to rob the 
land still more for wrongful privileges, or else leave to do God’s will, 
that [which] men should do without his leave, and buying and selling.’ ” ® 

18. “It is thus that the wretched beings of this world are estranged 
from faith, and hope, and charity, and become corrupt in heresy and 
blasphemy, even worse than heathens. Thus it is that a clerk, a mere 


collector of pence, who can neither read nor understand a verse in his ` 


psalter, nor repeat the commandments of God, bringeth forth a bull of 
lead, testifying in opposition to the doom of God, and of manifest experi- 
ence, that he is able to govern many souls. And to act upon this false 
bull, he will incur costs and labor, and often fight, and get fees, and 
give much gold out of our land to aliens and enemies; and many are 
thereby slaughtered by our enemies, to their comfort and our confusion. 
As much, therefore, as God’s word and the bliss of heaven in the souls 
of men, are better than earthly goods, so much are these worldly prelates, 


who withdraw the great debt of holy teaching, worse than thieves; more — 


accursedly sacrilegious than ordinary plunderers, who break into 
churches, and steal thence chalices, and vestments, and never so much 
gold.”* At that time the revenues of the papacy, taken out of Eng- 
land, were five times the total revenues of the king of England himself. 


19. Wicklif insisted that the care of the clergy should be only for 


the good of their flocks; and therefore they should be content to receive 
from their flocks what might be necessary for the supply of their bodily 
wants, and no more. He counted it part of the calling of the clergy to 
stand up for the rights of the poor. He held that whatever was given to 
the clergy merely for the purpose of ministering to their luxury, was just 
so much taken from the poor. Thus he was the declared enemy of the 
begging monks, as they on their part “were the most zealous and the 
most influential organ of the Roman hierarchy which he attacked. They 

3 All quotations in this chapter not otherwise credited are from Neander's “ History of 


the Christian Religion and Church,” Vol. v, sec. ii, part i. 
4 Wylie’s “ History of Protestantism,” book ii, chap. ix, pars. 17, 18. 
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_ made safe and secure by false reliances.” 

20. In one of his writings entitled: “A Short Rule of Life,” he 
speaks thus of the minister of religion: “If thou art a priest, and by 
name a curate, live thou a holy life. Pass other men in holy prayer, holy 


80. dier and the layman may learn how to serve God and keep His com- 
‘mandments. For the example of a good life, if it be open and continued, 
i striketh rude men much more than open preaching with the word alone. 


Í r N Have both meat and drink, and clothing; but the remnant give truly to 
ia the poor: to those who have freely wrought, but who now may not labor, 
Bass trom feebleness or sickness; and thus thou shalt be a true priest, both to 


Re God and to man.” 
se l _ 21. Then to the people he said: “ Thy second father is thy spiritual 
| father who has special care for thy soul, and thus thou shalt revere him. 


Thou shalt love him especially before other men; and obey his teaching 


lower, that he may have a reasonable sustenance when he doth well his 

_ Office. If thy spiritual father fail in his office, by giving evil example, 

Bhs id in ceasing to teach God’s law, thou art bound to have great sorrow on 

i lat account, and to tell, meekly and charitably, his fault to him, between 
. thee and him alone.” 

22, Further of the clergy he said: “Neither prelates nor doctors, 

Priests nor deacons, should hold secular offices; that is, those of chan- 

cery, treasury, privy seal, and other such secular offices in the exchequer 

>more especially while secular men are sufficient to do such offices. 

prelates and great religious possessioners are so occupied in heart about 

forldly lordships and with plans of business, that no habit of devotion, 

ON Praying, of thoughtfulness on heavenly things, on the sins of their 

; TA heart, or on those of other men, may be preserved; neither may they 


iit be found studying and preaching of the gospel, nor visiting or comforting 


= poor men. They resemble baliffs rather than bishops.” 
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mandments of God and the faith of Jesus. We have already found in his 
words the instruction to let the life be a true book in which the soldier 
_ and the layman may learn how to serve God and keep His command- 
t ments. We have read his word: “ Ever keep the commandments of God, 
and let His gospel and His praises be ever in thy mouth.” And by the 
expression, “the commandments,” he meant specifically the Ten Com- 
mandments. One of his very first works as a reformer “ was a detailed 
exposition of the Ten Commandments, in which he contrasted the 
immoral life prevalent among all ranks, in his time, with what these 
commandments require.” He himself says that he was “led to do this 
by the ignorance which most people betrayed of the decalogue ; and that 
it was his design to counteract a tendency which showed greater concern 
for the opinions of men than for the law of God.” His spiritual insight 


was so clear that he correctly saw that the whole body of Christian ' 


morality is derived from the Ten Commandments. 

24. He says: “ Many think if they give a penny to a pardoner, they 
shall be forgiven the breaking of all the commandments of God, and 
therefore they take no heed how they keep them. But I say thee, for 
certain, though thou have priests and friars to sing for thee, and though 
thou each day hear many masses, and found chauntries and colleges, 
and go on pilgrimages all thy life, and give all thy goods to pardoners, 
all this shall not bring thy soul to heaven. While, if the commandments 
of God are revered to the end, though neither penny nor hl 
possessed, there shall be everlasting pardon and the bliss of heaven. ef 
in this keeping of the commandments did he mean in any sense the 0 a‘ 
ward endeavor of a justification by works; for “ he ever presupposes , i 
connection of all this with trust on Jesus as the only Saviour, and y 
the practical imitation of him which such trust implies.” He pe 
« Before all we are bound to follow Christ. For Christ ever lives n ‘i 
the Father, and is the most ready to intercede for us, imparting r 
to the soul of every wayfaring pilgrim who loves Him. There H 
should no man seek first the mediation of other saints, for He 185 pe 
ready to help than any one of them. So long as Christ is in heaven y 
Church hath in Him the best pope. Preachers should set an par 
to all of walking after Christ; they should be nearest to Christ, a2 
nearest to heaven, and fullest of charity.” 


THE FRIARS A MORAL PESTILENCR. 


T 25. On the friars he said: “ The friars drive the youth from the 
E -religion of Christ, in their several Orders, by hypocrisy, falsehood, and 
a theft. For they say, before them [before the youth], that their par- 

_ ticular Order is holier than any other, and that they shall take a higher 
"Place in the bliss of heaven than others who are not members of it; and 
that people of their Order will never come to perdition, but will, on 


the day of judgment, with Christ judge others. And thus they steal 


_ away children from fathers and mothers, sometimes such as are inca- 
| pable of ordination, and sometimes such as, by the commandment of 
Eo God, are bound to support their elders. Hence they are blasphemers of 
God, who confidently advise things of a doubtful character, which are, 


in the Holy Scriptures, neither expressly commanded nor forbidden.” 
What a moral pestilence these mendicants were may be estimated from the 


_ ‘asseveration of the archbishop of Armagh and primate of Ireland, that 


“T have in my diocese of Armagh about two thousand persons, who stand 


_ Condemned by the censures of the Church, denounced every year against 


murderers, thieves, and such-like malefactors, of all which number scarce 
fourteen have applied to me or to my clergy for absolution: yet they 
all receive the sacraments, as others do, because they are absolved, or pre- 
tend to be absolved, by friars.” 5 


_ _ %6. Wicklif proclaimed: “There cometh no pardon but of God. 
_ The worst abuses of these friars consist in their pretended confessions, 
_ by means of which they affect, with numberless artifices of blasphemy, 
_ to purify those whom they confess, and make them clear from all pollu- 
BS _ tion in the eyes of God, setting aside the commandments and satisfaction 
four Lord. There is no greater heresy than for a man to believe that he 
a Wabsolyed from his sins if he give money, or if a priest lay his hand 
on this head, and say that he absolveth thee. Thou must be sorrow- 
‘ o fulin thy heart, and make amends to God, else God absolveth thee not. 
E - May God of His endless mercy destroy the pride, covetousness, hypoc- 
q ie ue Tisy, and heresy of this feigned pardoning; and make men busy to keep 
BS His commandments, and to set fully their trust in Jesus Christ. 
___ 2%. “TI confess that the indulgences of the pope, if they are what 
«Whey are said to be, are a manifest blasphemy. . The friars give a color to 


= this blasphemy by saying that Christ is omnipotent, and that the pope 
Sa f 
{i 5 Wylie’s “ History of Protestantism,” book ii, chap. v, par. 3, note, 
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is His plenary vicar, and so possesses in everything the same power as 
Christ in His humanity. Against this rude blasphemy I have elsewhiere 
inveighed. Neither the pope nor the Lord Jesus Christ can grant dis- 
pensations or give indulgences to any man, except as the Deity has 
eternally determined by His just counsel.” 

28. He declared that the way of living followed by the friars was not 
the most perfect imitation of the life of Christ; for Christ by no means 
bred. himself to such kind of poverty. Christ had not asked everybody 
without distinction to give Him alms, but received from Mary Magda- 
lene and other pious women and men what was necessary for His sub- 
sistence. Christ bade His disciples not to take scrip or purse; but ui 
scrip and purse were used by the begging monks for the purposes of e 
veying home to their monasteries whatever they had begged. Chris 
directed His disciples rather to consider who were prepared to receive 
the message of the gospel; and with such they were to eat and drink, and 
not go about from house to house. He cited the example of Paul, we 
supported himself and his companions with the labor of his own hands; 
and sought not to obtain gold nor silver nor apparel from those whom 
he instructed: thus instructing other teachers by his example, that 1m 
times of distress they should do likewise. To these beggars he quoted the 
Scripture: “If any will not work, neither shall he eat.” 

29. In 1375 Wicklif became parish priest of Lutterworth, and “ la- 
bored alternately as teacher of theology at Oxford, and as preacher and 


. ¢ : 
curate at Lutterworth.” He held fast the mighty truth that “the 


highest service that man can arrive at on earth is to preach the Word of 
God. This service falls peculiarly to priests, and therefore God more 
straightly demands it of them. Hereby should they produce children 
God, and that is the end for which God has wedded the Church. me 
it might be to have a son that were lord of this world, but fairer much i 
were to have a son in God, who, as a member of holy Church, shal 
ascend to heaven ! “And for this cause Jesus Christ left other works, pe 
occupied himself mostly in preaching; and thus did His apostles, i 
for this God loved them. As saith the Scripture, ‘ Blessed are they tha 
hear the word of God and keep it? Luke 11:28. Hence he made the 
sermon a principal thing in the improvements introduced into a 
worship, and endeavored to lead the way in this reform by his own exam 
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_ ple, as well as to encourage the clergy who followed him in their course 
" Of training to do the same. And this because the office of preaching 
_ “Christ enjoined on His disciples more than any other; by this He con- 
_ quered the world out of the fiend’s hand. Men who love not the souls, 
- have little love for the bodies, of their neighbors ; therefore the work of 


Christian instruction is the best service that man may do for his brother.” 
= 30. Yet his work for mankind was not confined to Christian instruc- 


p: tion by preaching only. He took special pains to get the hearts of 
~ Christians interested in the works of charity, in bestowing sympathy 
-and relief on the suffering, whether from age, from sickness or from 

_ Poverty; in providing for all their bodily wants. In his “ Exposition of 

_ the Ten Commandments” the Christian is instructed “to visit those 


who are sick, or who are in trouble, especially those whom God hath 


_ made needy by age, or by other sickness, as the feeble, the blind, and the 


lame, who are in poverty. These thou shalt relieve with thy goods, after 
thy power, and after their need, for thus biddeth the gospel.” 


_ 31. Against monks excluding themselves in what they called the 
_ Contemplative life, he declared it a temptation of the great adversary, 


Saying: “ Before all we are bound to follow Christ; yet Christ preached 
the gospel and charged His disciples to do the same. All the prophets 


_ and John the Baptist were constrained by love to forsake the desert, 
ai oe Tenounce the contemplative life, and to preach. Ah, Lord, what cursed 
_ Spirit of falsehood moveth priests to close themselves within stone walls 
pis: for all their life, since Christ commanded all His apostles and priests to 
Ber 80 into all the world, and to preach the gospel! Certainly they are open 
a fools, and do plainly against the gospel: and if they continue in this 
_ @rror, are accursed of God as perilous deceivers and heretics.” 
_ 82. The monks cited against him the example of Mary Magdalene, 


10, by sitting at the feet of J esus, chose the better part than did Martha, 
ho spent the time in serving. Wicklif answered: “The example might 
be pertinent if the priests were women, and if no command opposed to 
a life of solitude could be found in Scripture. From what is usually 
: id Tespecting the value of the contemplative life, it might be gathered 
lat Christ, when in this world, chose the life least suited to it, and that 

è has obliged all His priests to forsake the better and take the worse. 

T is good; but not so good as preaching; and, accordingly, in 
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preaching, and also in praying, in the giving of sacraments, the learning 
of the law of God, and the rendering of a good example by purity of life 
— in these should stand the life of a priest.” 

33. Consistently with this high but truly Christian view of the office 
of the Christian preacher, Wicklif held that to have preachers only of 
particular churches was not enough. He therefore sent forth everywhere 
through the land traveling preachers, because, as he said, “the gospel 
relates how Jesus went about in the places of the country, both great and 
small, as in cities and castles, or small towns, and this to teach us to 
profit generally unto men, and not to forbear to teach to a people because 
they are few, and our name may not, as a consequence, be great.” These 
traveling preachers called themselves “poor priests ”— the word poor 
used not as boasting of poverty, but in the sense of “ deficient in desir- 
able or essential qualities; ” but they soon acquired from the people the 
name of “Lollards” because of their singing: from lollen or lullen, to 
sing with a low voice; from lull, and lullaby, to sing to sleep. They 
were also called by the people, “ Bible men,” because of their large use 
of the Bible. Said Wicklif to these preachers, as they went forth: 
“Tf begging friars stroll over the country, preaching the legends of 
saints and the history of the Trojan War, we must do for God’s glory 
what they do to fill their wallets, and form a vast itinerant evangelization 
to convert souls to Jesus Christ. Go and preach: it is the sublimest 
work; but imitate not the priests whom we see, after the sermon, sit- 
ting in the ale-houses, or at the gaming table, or wasting their time in 
hunting. After your sermon is ended, do you visit the sick, the aged, the 
poor, the blind, and the lame, and succor them according to your 
ability.” ° ? 

34. Another reason for this was the corrupt system that then pre 
vailed in the Church, by which no true Christian preacher could find a 
place where he could be regularly settled and a teacher of the people. 
Wicklif wrote on the question, “ Why Poor Priests Have No Benefices,” 
saying: “ If there be any simple man who desires to live well, and to 
teach truly the law of God, and despise pride and other sins, both of 
prelates and other men, he shall be deemed a hypocrite, a new teacher, 2 
heretic, and not suffered to come to any benefice. If in any little poor 
"6 D’Aubigné’s “ History of the Reformation,” book xvii, chap, vii, par. 6f rom end, 
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_ place he shall live a poor life, he shall be so persecuted and slandered, 
that he shall be put out by wiles, and imprisoned or burnt.” 


35. He says that many of the lords who held the power of appointment 
to benefices, in order to disguise the simony by which the most worthless 


| $ men obtained high Church livings, pretended that they did not want any 

f “Money as the price for the place, but simply a present, as for example, 
_ “a kerchief for the lady, or a palfrey, or a tun of wine. And when 
_ some lords would present a good man, then some ladies are the means 
of having a dancer presented, or a tripper on tapits, or a hunter, or a 


hawker, or a wild player of summer gambols.” He declared that the 
prelates and lords who practiced this collusion were the allies of anti- 
christ; they would not suffer Christ’s disciples to teach His children 


"the law of Christ so as to save their souls. And thus they labor to banish 


Christ and His law out of His heritage: that is, those souls whom He 


‘Tedeemed, not with corruptible gold and silver, but with the precious 
blood of His own heart, which He shed on the cross. from glowing love. 


36. “Now it is to escape such sins that some poor priests take no 
benefices. The poor priests are afraid that if they receive such par- 
ticular appointments, they shall be withdrawn thereby from better em- 
ployments, from such as would bring more benefit to the Church. That 


_ 8 what they have to fear more than anything else; for it concerns 
directly. their own persons; for they have received their whole calling 
from God to help their brethren, that they may get to heaven, by their 
" teaching, their prayers, and their example. And it seems to them that 


they can most easily fulfill this vocation by a general curacy of Christian 


‘Tove, after the example of Christ and the apostles. By this means also 
; they can easily deliver themselves from danger, and are enabled to give’ 
= Most assistance to their brethren. So now, the poor priests, when per- 


secuted by the clerks of antichrist, can flee without let or hindrance from 


as _ One city to another, as Christ commanded in the gospel. So also they 

4 PA Can best be present at once and lend their aid, according to the prompt- 
h _ ings of the Holy Spirit, at any spot where they are needed. In this way 
_ Priests and laymen, free from all strife, will be joined together in love. 

j ENR 5 Thus some poor priests have associated themselves together, for the pur- 
= Pose of following to the utmost the example of Christ and the apostles: 
Of laboring where there is the most need, as long as they still retain 


PN 
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the vigor of youth, without condemning other priests who faithfully do 
their duty.” 

37. Wicklif realized the danger which he incurred by this faithful 
conformity to the Christian model of Christ and the apostles. He said 
that it was “an invention of hypocrisy to hold that martyrdom is no 
longer possible, because all are Christians. He who declares the truth, 
which is opposed to their corruption, to satraps [for thus he designated 
the prelates] shall not escape their deadly hatred, and may therefore 
die as martyrs. And so we Christians need not visit the heathen for the 
purpose of converting them and dying as martyrs: but let us but stead- 
fastly preach the law of Christ, even to the imperial satraps, and 
straightway there shall be a blooming martyrdom, if we hold on in faith 
and patience. But I know from the evangelical faith, that antichrist 
with his blows can destroy only the body; but Christ, for whose. cause 
I fight, can destroy both soul and body in hell, and I know that he will 
suffer nothing to be wanting of that which is most needful for His 
servants, when he has freely surrendered himself to a terrible death, and 
permitted all the disciples who were dearest to him to endure severe tor- 
ments for their own benefit.” 

38. As to the Church, Wicklif said: “ Holy Church is the congrega- 
tion of just men for whom Christ shed His blood; and not mere stones, 
and timber, and earthly dross, which the priests of antichrist magnify 
more than the righteousness of God and the souls of men.” At that time 
when men spoke of “holy Church,” it was generally held that by this 
was to be understood the prelates and priests, with the monks, canons, 
and friars. But of this Wicklif said: “ Those people would not reckon 
as belonging to the Church the secular men of holy Church, though they 
live never so truly according to God’s law, and die in perfect charity. 
Nevertheless, all who shall be saved in the bliss of heaven: are members of 
holy Church, and no more. 

39. “ Prelates. make many new points of belief, and say it is not 
enough to believe in Jesus Christ and to be baptized — as Christ says in 
the Gospel by St. Mark — except a man also believe that the bishop of 
Rome is the head of holy Church. But certainly no apostle of Jesus 
Christ ever constrained any man to believe this of himself. And yet 
they were certain of their salvation in heaven. How, then, should any 


THE TRUE HEAD OF THE CHURCH. 


sinful wretch constrain men to believe that he is head of holy Church, 
while he knows not whether he shall be saved or lost. The pope is the 
chief antichrist, for he himself falsely pretends that he is the immediate 
vicar of Christ, and most resembling Him in life ; and consequently, the 


most humble pilgrim, the poorest man, and the farthest removed from 


idly men and worldly things; when, however, the fact generally is, 
that he stands first in the opposite sin. So long as Christ is in heaven, 


the Church hath in Him the best pope, and that distance hindereth Him 
not in doing His deeds; as He promiseth that He is with His always 


to the end of the world. We dare not put two heads, lest the Church be 


"Monstrous. The Head above is therefore alone worthy of confidence.” 
= 40. In 1376 the monks gathered from Wicklif’s teaching nineteen 
propositions which they denounced as heretical, and sent them to the 
pope to have them condemned. Gregory XI was the pope. However, 
his enemies did not wait for an answer from the pope before beginning 
(i proceedings against him. Feb. 19, 1377, the archbishop of Canterbury 
' and the bishop of London set up their court at Lambeth and summoned 
a Wicklif to appear. This created such excitement that a great crowd 
_ assembled at the place set for the trial. Wicklif was not allowed to go 
alone. John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and Lord Henry Perey, earl 
“Marshal of England, accompanied him. When they came to the place, 
the crowd was so dense at the doors that they were compelled to press 
their way through to the tribunal of the prelates, in “ the Chapel of Our 


Lady” in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The crowd was composed of those who 


had zealously espoused Wicklif’s cause “as that of a martyr for the 


2? 


41. Earl Percy was the first to succeed in making his way through 
the crowd into the presence of the judges. The prelates were offended at 
s coming before them with so little ceremony, and the bishop of London 
addressed him: “ Percy, if I had known what masteries you would have 
t in the Church, I would have stopped you from coming in hither.” 


i The duke of Lancaster answered for Percy: “ He shall keep such mas- 


les, though you say nay.” Earl Percy, addressing Wicklif, said: “ Sit 
wn, Wicklif, sit down; you have many things to answer to, and have 
d to repose yourself on a soft seat.” The bishop of London interposed : 


He must and shall stand. It is unreasonable that one on his trial 
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before his ordinary should sit.” The duke of Lancaster again spoke: 
“ord Percy’s proposal is but reasonable: and as for you, who have 
grown so arrogant and proud, I will bring down the pride not of you 
alone, but of all the prelacy in England.” ‘The bishop replied: “ My 
trust is in no friend on earth, but in God.” As this was a direct slur 
upon the friendship of the duke and the earl to Wicklif, it stirred the 
anger of the duke. But, by this time, there was considerable confusion, 
and the only words that could be heard were those of the duke: “ Rather 
than take such words from you, I’ll drag you out of the court by the hair 
of your head.” 

42. And now the crowd at the door having caught an idea of what 
was really occurring at the court, broke down the barriers, and burst into 


the chapel where the court was held. Further colloquy between the duke 


and the bishop was thus broken off, and all further procedure as well, 
was broken up by the clamors and uproar of the crowd that had rushed 
in and taken possession. Wicklif, all this time, was waiting meekly and 
quietly for his trial to begin. But now the situation had grown so dan- 
gerous to the bishops that they did not dare to attempt to carry proceed- 
ings any further against Wicklif. “It was their turn to tremble. Their 
citation, like a dangerous spell which recoils upon the man who uses it, 
had evoked a tempest which all their art and authority were not able to 
allay. To proceed with the trial was out of question. The bishops 
hastily retreated; Wicklif returned home, ‘ and so,’ says one ‘that coun- 


cil, being broken up with scolding and brawling, was dissolved before — 


nine o’clock.’” 7 

43. May 22, 1377, Gregory wrote a letter to the chancellor and the 
University of Oxford, in which he reprimanded them for suffering the 
“ pestilential errors” of Wicklif to take root in England “to the dis- 
grace of the Catholic faith ;” and commanded them to seize Wicklif and 
deliver him up to the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Lon- 
don, or to either of them. On the same date he wrote a letter to each of 
these prelates to examine carefully, but privately, into the doctrine 
of Wicklif, and if they found it to be as was reported to him, to keep 
Wicklif carefully and closely confined until further orders. He also 
instructed them that in case they failed to capture Wicklif, then they 


7 Wylie’s “ History of Protestantism,” book ii, chap. vii, pars. 7-13. 
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should publish an edict summoning him to appear in three months in 
~ Rome, at the “tribunal of the apostolic see.” He further instructed 
_ them that they should inform the king, the roya? family, and the nobles 
of the kingdom, of the errors taught by Wicklif, and exhort them to 
__ the “extirpation of his errors.” 

A a 44. To the prelates in England the pope inclosed a list of sixteen 
i " propositions upon which Wicklif had been accused to him of holding and 


ye 4! 


publicly preaching. Four of these relate to the Catholic doctrine of 
'transubstantiation, and are more scholastic distinctions than expressions 


(oaks of truth, except perhaps the first one: “ That the eucharist is not the 
_ teal body of Christ, but only the figure or representation of it.” 
_ Others of the charges are altogether false, having been drawn by Wick- 


lif’s bitter enemies. Others are entirely true, exactly as stated; but as 
they attacked the supremacy of the pope, they were considered as 
amongst the chiefest errors that could possibly be expressed. These 


_ Were: “ That the pope has no more authority than any other priest; that 


f the gospel alone is sufficient to direct every Christian ; that no ecclesiastic 
ought to have prisons for punishing delinquents ; that excommunications, 


 interdicts, and other ecclesiastical censures, when employed for the tem- 


_ poralities of the Church, are in themselves null; that the sacraments ad- 


Bee _ ministered by bad priests are null ; that those who forbear to preach the 
hi, Word of God, to perform divine service, or assist at it, on account of any 
me excommunication or interdict, incur thereby excommunication; that the 
i institution of the Mendicant Order is repugnant to the gospel; and that 
= itis encouraging idleness, and therefore sinful to relieve them.” 


ike: 
a Tae 
oa 


_ 45. These letters of Gregory were not very favorably received in Eng- 
land, except by the prelates to whom they were addressed. The authori- 


j ties of the University of Oxford really hesitated a long while as to 


i whether they should receive them at all, or whether they should not re- 


n ect them with scorn. June 21, 1377, King Edward III died, and was 


cceeded by his grandson, Richard II, who was but eleven years old. 
uring his minority his uncles, the duke of Lancaster and the duke of 
Gloucester, the two principal men of the kingdom, were his guardians; 
and these two nobles, with the earl marshal of the kingdom, Henry Percy, 
ere firm friends to Wicklif and his cause. This was so well known to 
the prelates, that no one dared to attempt to carry out the pope’s instruc- 
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tion as to exhorting the king to arrest Wicklif and to extirpate his 
“ pestilential errors.” oe e 
46. Yet the archbishop of Canterbury issued his citation to Wicklif, 
to appear before his court. “On the appointed day, Wicklif, unaccom- 
panied by either Lancaster or Percy, proceeded to the archiepiscopal 
chapel at Lambeth. ‘ Men expected he should be devoured, being brought 
into the lions’ den.’” But, though the princes were not with Wicklif, the 
burgesses took their place. “The assault of Rome had aroused the 
friends of liberty and truth” in all England. Yet more than this, a 


higher authority than burgesses or even princes intervened: “The . 


archbishop had scarcely opened the sitting, when Sir Louis Clifford 
entered the chapel, and forbade the court, on the part of the queen mother, 
to proceed against the reformer. The bishops were struck with panic 
fear: ‘They bent their heads, says a Roman Catholic historian, ‘ like a 
reed before the wind.’” Before he retired, however, Wicklif handed in 
a protest in which he said: “ In the first place, I resolve with my whole 
heart, and by the grace of God, to be a sincere Christian; and, while 
life shall last, to profess and demand the law of Christ so far as I have 


power.” In attacking Wicklif’s protest, one of the papists said, “ What- - 


ever the pope orders should be looked upon as right.” Wicklif answered 
“ What! The pope may then exclude from the canon of the Scriptures 
any book that displeases him, and alter the Bible at pleasure.” ê 

47. In June, 1378, the court sat again, and Wicklif was summoned. 
Again his friends went with him: and the crowd was there, too. This 
time, however, a hearing was obtained, and Wicklif had an oppor 
to give his own explanation of the points upon which the monks had sen 
to the pope charges against him. He declared himself submissive to the 
correction of the church in all cases of detected error. He stated all the 
points in his own way, with his own intended meaning, the meaning g 
which they had always been stated, and recanted not a single item. p 
concluding words were: “ Far be it from the Church of Christ that the 
truth should be condemned because it sounds harshly to sinners or hii the 
ignorant; for then the entire faith of Scripture would be deserving i 
condemnation.” Wicklif was allowed to go in peace, and “ the zealo 
for the hierarchical party were much dissatisfied with the issue of the 

8 D’Aubigné’s “ History of the Reformation,” book xvii, chap. vii, pars. 14-16. 


he was going to die, a deputation of four doctors of theology from the 
Mendicant Orders, and four senators of the city of Oxford, visited him, 
to wish him a restoration to health.” But, since he might die, they 
idered it proper to “remind him of the many calumnies which the 
endicant Friars had suffered from him; and to admonish him, in view 
of death, to retract what he had said against them.” Wicklif was too 
v gak even to raise himself up in his bed; but he caused his attendant 
i lift him to a sitting posture; and then, summoning his remaining 


| i strength, he answered the monks: “I shall not die; but live, and ever 


continue to expose the bad practices of the begging monks.” The 


: monks gathering from this that their ministrations in view of his death 


_ Were no more needed, retired more uneasy than ever at the prospect 
a before them. 


___ #9. Wicklif recovered, and the next year was enabled to accomplish 
_ the one cherished purpose of his life: to publish the Bible in the English 


"language (1380). For “he felt it to be his duty to make the Bible, 
Which to the laity was an altogether sealed book, and to the clergy of 


pu paved 


Mat age one but little known, accessible to all as the common source of 
faith, by translating it into the vernacular tongue.” But this publica- 
tion of the Scriptures in the language of the common people, brought 
Upon him fiercer attacks than had anything that he had ever before done. 
He was attacked from various quarters, because he was “ introducing 
am ng the multitude a book reserved exclusively for the use of priests. 
Bot he steadfastly defended his undertaking and so expressed himself 
Concerning the right and the duty of laymen to draw directly, themselves, 
' ron ithe Word of God, as could not fail to provoke against him still more 
nt attacks.” 

50. A certain Henry Knighton who lived at the time, and wrote 

history of the period, said: “ Master John Wicklif has translated out of 


m into English the gospel which Christ delivered to the clergy and 
Ors of the Church, that they might administer to the laity and to 
ker persons, according to the state of the times and the wants of 

in proportion to the hunger of their souls, and in the way which 
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would be most attractive to them. Thus was the gospel by him laid more 
open to the laity, and to women who could read, than it had formerly 
been to the most learned of the clergy; and in this way the gospel bo 
is cast abroad, and trodden underfoot of swine.” The trons said: “ It 
is heresy to speak of Holy Scripture in English. Since the Church 
has approved of the four Gospels, she would have been just as able to 
reject them and admit others. The Church sanctions and condemns 
what she pleases. . . . Learn to believe in the Church rather than in the 
23 9 ‘ 
au Wicklif answered: “ When so many versions of the Bible have 
been made, since the beginning of the faith, for the advantage of the 
Latins, it might surely be allowed to one poor creature of God to convert 
it into English, for the benefit of Englishmen.” He cited the fact thin 
the venerable Bede and King Alfred had translated the Scriptures into 
English. He cited the French, the Bohemians, and the Britons who had 
translated the Bible into their languages; and said: “1 can not sot 
Englishmen should not have the same in their language, unless it ' 
through the unfaithfulness and negligence of the clergy, or beau oa 
people are not worthy of so great a blessing and gift of God, in pa 
ment for their ancient sins.” Of those who held it heretical that the 
Bible should be translated into English, he said: “ They would condemn 
the Holy Ghost, who taught the apostles to speak in divers ab 
The clergy are withholding from the laity those keys of knowledge ys s 
have been given to them. They are heretics who affirm that people 0 A 
world, and lords, have no need of knowing the law of Christ, but that 1 
is sufficient for them to know only what the priests impart to th 
orally. Holy Scripture is the faith of the Church, and the more er 
they become with them, in a right believing sense, the better. are 
work in thus issuing the Scriptures was so abundantly enon i 
reaching the people, that a writer of the time declared that you Ee 
not meet two persons on the highway, but one of them was Wic 
isciple.” 1° i i 
me He censured the clergy for having taken “ the liberty to vi 
from the laity many things contained in the Scriptures, which 


9 Td., chap. viii, par. 5. 
10 Jd., chap. viii, par. 4. 


SUFFICIENCY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


_ against their own interest: as for example, whatever relates to the obli- 
" gation of the clergy to follow Christ in poverty and humility. But all 
_ laws and doctrines of the prelates are to be received only so far as they 
are founded on the sacred Scriptures. As all believers must stand 

before the judgment-seat of Christ, to give account of the talents 
committed to them, so all should rightly know these talents and their 


use, in order that they may know how to render an account of them: 


' for then [in the Judgment] no answer which must be given through a 

| prelate or a steward can be of any avail, but each must answer in his own 
Pek: ‘person. The New Testament is intelligible to all laymen who only do 
= what in them lies to attain to the understanding of it. There is no 

i peculiar sort of preparation, which is possible only to the order of 
ag Priests, requisite for the understanding of the New Testament. The 


hungering and thirsting after righteousness is the most important quali- 
fication ; but, whoever observes gentleness and love, he possesses the true 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures. It is heresy to affirm that the 
gospel, with its truth and freedom, does not suffice for the salvation of 


: 4 Christian, without the ordinances and ceremonies of sinful and igno- 


rant men. . Indeed, there is no subtlety in grammar, neither in logic, 


. A nor in any other science that can be named, but that it is found in a 
_ More excellent degree in the Scriptures.” 


_ 53. In 1381 Wicklif openly attacked transubstantiation — that one 
Point in which, more than any other, the papacy has supplanted the daily 
Sacrifice and intercession of Christ, with “ the daily sacrifice of the 


_ Mass.” The doctrine of the papacy on this is that the bread and the 


Wine, at the word of the priest, is turned into the very flesh and blood of 
Christ, so that it is no longer bread nor wine, but flesh and blood. And, 
Since this be so, either is complete flesh and blood: therefore, in adminis- 
tering the wafer only, the flesh and blood of Christ is administered just 
48 really as though both the wafer and the wine were administered. 
Accordingly to the laity, only the wafer is administered as the eucharist; 
While the wine is withheld from them. 3 

54, But all this system Wicklif declared to be falsehoods, and said: 
“The author of these falsehoods is not He who spoke, and it stood fast; 
but rather that lying spirit who spake, and it ceased to be.” The decree 
of the Lateran Council held by Innocent III was cited against him. But, 
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to this he boldly replied: “ Although Innocent may have taught such an 
insane fiction as the monks affirm, still this can make out nothing against 
the truth, which is founded on the gospel ; for it is from this source that 
all truth must be derived, and especially that truth which relates to our 
faith.” He did not presume to undertake to enter into any precise defini- 
tion of the divine mystery of the Lord’s supper, as a positive doctrine, but 
left it on its surest ground to the soul of the believer: to be compre- 
hended by the faith of the believer himself. He said: “The right faith 
of a Christian is this: that this commendable sacrament is bread and 


body of Christ as true God and true man; and this faith is founded on ` 


Christ’s own words in the Gospels. I am certain of the negatives, Viz., 
that the doctrine of transubstantiation, and the doctrine of the accidenti- 
bus sine subjecto [accident without a subject], can not be true. I am 
not certain of the positive side: how it is necessary to conceive the rela- 
tion of the consecrated bread and wine to the body and blood of Christ.” 

55. Next Wicklif “ presented to the English Parliament a paper, 1m 
which he proposed that the king and the realm should obey prelates only 
so far as, according to the teaching of Scripture, such obedience belonged 


to the obedience of Christ; because, otherwise, Christ must obey anti- ` 


christ. For there is no neutral ground between Christ and antichrist. 
All obedience should be paid solely to Christ; and any act of obedience 
not paid to him, must therefore be paid to antichrist. ‘He that is not 
for me is against me.’” This was in the time when one pope reigned at 


Avignon and another at Rome. Wicklif in his paper proposed that the | 


money of the kingdom of England should not be sent either to the court 
of Rome or to Avignon; nor yet to any other foreign power, unless it be 
“ proved that men are bound to do so from Holy Scripture.” 

56. He declared that “neither a cardinal nor any other man had by 
right to enjoy the fruits of an English Church, unless he duly resided 
there, or was lawfully employed in prosecuting some affair of the 
realm, which had been approved by the nobles.” For “he would else 
not enter in through Christ, but as a disciple of antichrist ; and by human 
ordinances he would plunder the kingdom, like a robber, among the 
poor under his power, without returning any equivalent for the ~~ 
obtained. The common weal of the realm should not be burdened i 
inordinate taxes, until the patrimony with which the clergy was endowed, 


THE TRUTH SHALL PREVAIL. 


_ Was exhausted ; for that was all property of the poor, to be used for their 
benefit in the spirit of charity, as it would be, if the clergy lived in the 
perfection of primitive poverty. The king should employ no bishop or 
' priest in secular affairs: as well king as clergyman would otherwise be 


Christ’s betrayer. The king should cause no person to be arrested 
because he remained under excommunication, till it should be proved by 
the law of God, that he remained justly under excommunication; for 


"Many have been excommunicated through haste and imprudence, in cases 
i ~ where, according to the laws of God and the Church, they ought not to 
have suffered excommunication. To arrest a man when he does his whole 


duty, is a work of the devil.” 
_ 5%. In November, 1382, Wicklif’s inveterate enemy, former bishop 
of London, now archbishop of Canterbury, visited Oxford. “ Having 


" gathered round him a number of bishops, doctors, priests, students, and 


laymen, he summoned Wicklif before him. . . . Weakened by labors, by 


trials, by that ardent soul which preyed upon his feeble body, he might 


have refused to appear. But Wicklif, who never feared the face of man, 


' tame before them with a good conscience. We may conjecture that there 

_ Were among the crowd some disciples who felt their hearts burn at the 
_ Sight of their master ; but no outward sign indicated their emotion. The 
Ay : Solemn silence of a court of justice had succeeded the shouts of enthusias- 
© teyouths. Yet Wicklif did not despair: he raised his venerable hand, 
a _ 4nd turned to Courtenay with that confident look which had made the 
C Tegents of Oxford shrink away. Growing wroth against ‘the priests of 
aah Baal, he reproached them with disseminating error in order to sell their 
a s slg Then he stopped, and uttered these simple and energetic words: 


“The truth shall prevail!’ Having thus spoken, he prepared to leave 
‘the court: his enemies dared not say a word; and, like his Divine Master 


Be at Nazareth, he passed through the midst of them, and no man ventured 
_ tostop him.”— D’Aubigné.™ 


+58. On the papal schism he published a paper in 1382, in which he 
Said: “ Trust we in the help of Christ on this point; for He hath begun 
already to help us graciously, in that He hath clove the head of anti- 
Anst and made the two parts fight the one against the other. For it is not 
doubtful that the sin of the popes, which hath been so long continued, 
a "Tà, chap. viii, par. 11. 
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hath brought in this division. Let the rival pontiffs continue to launch 
their anathemas against each other, or should one of them prevail, in 
either case a severe wound has been inflicted. Let the emperor and kings 
lend their assistance in this cause, to maintain God’s law, to recover the 
heritage of the Church, and to destroy the foul sins of clerks, saving 
their persons. Thus will peace be established and simony destroyed. 
And so God would no longer suffer the fiend to reign in only one such 
priest, but for the sin which they had done, made division among two, 80 
that men, in Christ’s name, may the more easily overcome them both. 
The pope is not on'Christ’s side, who put his soul for the sheep; but on 
the side of antichrist who putteth many souls for his pride. This man 
feedeth not the sheep of Christ, as Christ commanded Peter ; but spoileth 
them and slayeth them, and leadeth them many wrong ways.” 

59. When Popes Urban VI and Clement VII were excommunicating 
one another, each declaring the other to be antichrist, Wicklif agreed 
with them both in this. And, of the crusades which each preached 
against the other, Wicklif reproached them “ for using the banner of the 
cross, that symbol of peace, of grace, and of charity, to lead men on to 
the destruction of Christians, from love to two false priests, open anti- 
christs, in order to maintain their worldly state, and oppress Christen- 
dom. Why is not the proud priest in Rome willing to grant full pardon 
to all men when they live in peace, charity, and patience, as he grants 
it to all who will engage in the work of destroying Christians? ” 

60. Urban VI had renewed the summons of Gregory XI, that Wick- 
lif should appear before the tribunal of the pope in Rome. Wicklif pub- 
lished a letter in reply, in which he said: “ Believing the gospel as I do, 
to be the supreme rule, higher than all other laws, I consider the pope 
as bound above all men to keep this law [he] being the highest repre- 
sentative of Christ on earth. For the greatness of Christ’s representative 
is not to be measured by the standard of worldly greatness, but by the 
degree in which a person represents Christ by a virtuous life. I suppor? 
that Christ, during His life on earth, was the poorest of men. No Chris- 
tian should follow the pope, nor any saint in heaven, except so far as such 
an one follows Christ. For James and John were in error, and Peter 
and Paul sinned. Let the pope surrender his secular rule to secular 
lords, and he will soon induce all his clergy to do the same ; for so Christ 
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_ 61. “So far as it depends on me I am ready to go to Rome; but 
‘Christ has bidden me do the contrary, and has taught me to obey God 
tather than man. And I hope of our pope, that he will be no antichrist 
‘Ror act in direct contradiction to the will of Christ; for if he cites mk 
against reason, and this unreasonable citation is followed up, then he is 
an open antichrist. An honest intention did not suffice to excuse Peter, nor 
Prevent Christ from calling him Satan. So, in the present case, a blind 


did and taught His disciples to do, till the evil fiend blinded this world. 


; : _ intention and bad counsel, will not serve to excuse the pope. But when 
_ he requires poor priests to undertake a journey which is beyond their 


means, this can not be excused by the pious intention, nor so as to prevent 


A his being called antichrist. God takes no man beyond what he is able 
_ to bear; why should a man require such, a service from another? 
" Therefore, we pray God in behalf of our Pope Urban VI, that His holy 

i purpose of old may not be hindered and frustrated by the fiend. And 
Christ, who can not lie, says that the fiend òf man is in his own house.” 


62. In 1382 Wicklif had suffered a stroke of paralysis. And Dec. 


: 29, 1384, while conducting service in his church at Lutterworth, he was 
RAN pein stricken and died forty-eight hours afterward, December 31, in 
oa his sixty-first year. Under God he began a work, proclaimed truth, and 
‘ : 4 et an example in behalf of Christianity against the papacy, which shall 
-peyor fade. “ Wicklif is the greatest English Reformer: he was in truth 

the first reformer of Christendom; and to him under God, Britain is 


indebted for the honor of being the foremost in the attack upon the 


oo system of Gregory VII. . . . < The rising sun of the Reforma- 
oe e for so has Wicklif been called, had appeared above the horizon, and 
a EAs beams were no more to be extinguished. In vain will thick clouds 
A oe adi times; the distant hilltops of eastern Europe will soon reflect 

ie 4 Tays; and its piercing light, increasing in brightness, will pour over 


il the world, at the hour of the Church’s renovation, floods of knowledge 


18Id., par. 18 and last. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE REFORMATION — BOHEMIA. 


N Wicklif’s lifetime the principles of truth which he proclaimed had 
permeated not only all England, but had spread far and wide 
through Europe. The center of the lodgment of these principles on the 
continent of Europe, was in the country of Bohemia, in the city of 
Prague. The wife of young King Richard II of England, was Anne, 
the daughter of the king of Bohemia, who was the emperor Charles IV. 
She read the Wicklif Bible, and recommended it to the high ones of the 
kingdom about her. The University of Oxford, the University of 
Prague, and the University of Paris, were at that time the three great 
universities of Europe. Anne of Bohemia, being English queen, formed 
a connecting link between Oxford and Prague: Bohemian youth came to 
Oxford to study, “and were there seized with enthusiasm for the doc- 
trines of Wicklif ;” and young English theologians went from Oxford to 
Prague, where they spread the truths which they had learned from Wick- 
lif. It is certain that as early as 1381 the writings of Wicklif were 
owned and studied by professors in the University of Prague. 

2. In Bohemia, moreover, the soil for the reception of the seeds of 
truth sown by Wicklif, was better prepared than in any other country in 
Europe. This preparation is worthy and important to be studied. A 
man of the name of Militz was archdeacon of the cathedral chureh in 
Prague, and also secretary and chancellor of the emperor Charles IV. 
“He was distinguished for his untiring, pious zeal for the salvation of 
souls, for his self-sacrificing, disinterested charity.” In 1364 he began 
to preach to the people in the Bohemian language. “His novel and 
simple way of preaching met, at first, with but little favor. He was 
derided on account of his pronunciation, and his want of readiness in 
repeating certain liturgical forms and in announcing festivals. He 
had but a small number of hearers. His friends advised him to give UP 
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aie preaching, as he could accomplish nothing in that way. How many 
~ devout and learned men have failed as preachers! Why should he 
a end his energies to no purpose? But Militz replied: ‘If I can save 


but a single soul, it will satisfy me. The example of my Saviour teaches 
me this, who did not disdain to accept the one Canaanite woman.’ 
8. “As nothing could divert him from his purpose, so his fervent 


” ; ae ‘was soon crowned.with the happiest results. His sermons produced 
_ more effect every day. Many men and women were awakened to repent- 
_ ance under them, confessed their sins to him, and commenced a new 


Christian life. Usurers and others pursuing unlawful gains, renounced 
their old wicked courses. Many filled with disgust at the life of the 


world, withdrew from it into a rigid ascetic tendency. The results of his 


labors stimulated him to still greater activity. He preached twice every 


_ Sunday and holiday, and occasionally three, four, and even five times 


daily, in different churches ; and his sermons, which were listened to with 
constantly increasing attention, lasted several hours. He had but little 


_ time, therefore, to prepare for them. He endeavored to gain strength for 


this duty in prayer. Other learned clergymen had to complain, that 
With their utmost exertion, they could not accomplish what Militz was 


a enabled to do after an hour’s preparation. On finishing the labors of the 


day, when he returned home, weary and exhausted with so much preach- 


| a ing, he was surrounded and followed by multitudes, seeking spiritual 


consolation and advice, which he imparted to all with kindness and 
- Affection “iy 


ped. At an advanced period of his life he learned German, for the 


i. Bese of extending his labors also to the German population, and he 
A ~ NOW preached in this language as well as his own. To the students of the 
aa Be University of Prague, and to the learned, he preached in the Latin 


lage; and was listened to by eager crowds. He had to lend his ser- 


mons for the students to copy; and thus they became multiplied. Mat- 
thias of Janow, his enthusiastic disciple, of whom we shall speak more 
Particularly hereafter, says of him: ‘ Having been a simple priest and 
“cretary at the prince’s court, before his experience of this’ visitation 
‘A ithe spirit of Christ, he grew so rich in wisdom and all utterance of 

e, that it was a light matter to him to preach five times in a 
day; ; namely, once in Latin, once in German, and then again in the © 
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Bohemian tongue, and this publicly, with mighty fervor and a powerful 
voice, and he'constantly brought forth from his treasures things new and 
old? Great was the effect produced by the preaching of Militz, on the 
female sex in particular ; many were induced by his sermons to lay aside 
their ornaments of pride. Through all Bohemia were to be found 
young maidens who owed to him their conversion, and presented pat- 
terns of true piety in their womanly virtues. 


5. “Prague was then a seat of extreme depravation of manners. — 


There was one quarter of the city devoted wholly to pleasure; full of 
brothels,—‘ Little Venice,’ as it was called, and, in Bohemian, Benatky. 
Militz proposed to transform this seat of sin into a seat of Christian 
virtues. He commenced with little beginnings, and ended with great 
results. He succeeded at first in converting twenty licentious women. 
He got them to dwell in one house. He found devout women in good 
circumstances who were willing to look after them. He took unwearied 
pains himself in promoting their moral improvement. Some of them 
were married to husbands, others taken into the service of pious ladies. 
At length he succeeded in extending his labors to several hundreds. The 
houses of licentiousness were emptied. The place which they had occu 
pied was partly given up by the emperor and the magistrates of the 
city to Militz for the promotion of his pious object, and other houses 
were purchased with money supplied by charitable contributions. He 


founded here a Magdalene hospital, with a chapel, in which there was — 


preaching every day for the benefit of the new converts. ‘Little Venice, 
now converted into a seat of piety, obtained the name of ‘< Little 
Jerusalem.’ 

6. “ We see, in Militz, one of the leaders and founders of domestic 
missions, — an institution much» needed in such an age. Matthias of 
Janow thus describes these labors of Melitz, by which Prague underwent 
so complete a change: “O, how many vices, conquered by him, had to 
give up the field! And if Militz had not come, and so much had not 
been accomplished by his voice thundering to the skies, we should, of a 
truth, have been as Sodom, and perished like Gomorrah. But now, by 
the grace of Christ, through the energy and pains of Militz, Sodom has 
been restored to her ancient worth; from being a Babylon, Prague 18 
spiritually transformed, full of the word of Christ, and of the doctrine 


arm his persecutors. 
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of salvation ; for now, that the abominable, the open and public vices have 


i been conquered, the Christian virtues find room to bud and blossom in 
in _ many souls, and increase daily both in number and vigor.’ The same 
5 “Matthias of Janow remarks of this extraordinary man: ‘ I confess that 
I can not enumerate even the tenth part of what my own eyes saw, my 

_ Own ears heard, and my hands handled, though I lived with him but 


= %. “ Militz sought to interpret the signs of the present, by comparing 


i them with the prophecies of the Old Testament [Daniel especially], the 
ae last discourses of Christ [Matthew 24], and the prophetical intimations 
in the epistles of St. Paul [2 Thessalonians 2]. He saw the way pre- 


paring for a divine judgment on the corrupt Church; he foresaw a reno- 


~ vation of the Church, by which it was to be prepared for the second 
advent of Christ. The prophetic images which presented themselves in 


his visions, appeared to him as revelations of the Divine Spirit. From 
him as the source proceeded those prophetic ideas, which further devel- 


~ oped afterward by his disciple Matthias of Janow, extended their influ- 

 enee also to John Huss. . . . Under the ‘abomination of desolation ” 

[Matthew 24] he finds signified corruption in all parts of the Church. 

ou ‘The apostasy of the Jewish nation from divine truth appears to him an 

~ antitype of the fall of the secularized Church from evangelical truth. 

Antichrist, he supposes, is not still to come, but has already come.”— 
Neander” 

E 8. In 1367 Militz made a journey to Rome, especially to see Pope 

u Urban V. There he nailed to the door of St. Peter’s the words: “ Anti- 

_ Christ is now come, and sitteth in the Church.” He also published a 

_ notice that, on a certain day, he would stand at the entrance of St. 

Peters and address the people: “ That he would announce the coming of 

an i antichrist, and would exhort the people to pray for the pope and the 

_ emperor, that they might be enabled so to order the affairs of the Church, 

in things spiritual and temporal, that the faithful might securely serve 

their Creator.” However, he was arrested by the Inquisition, was 

loaded with chains, and was given to the Franciscans to be kept in close 


Confinement. But he took it all with such perfect meekness as to dis- 


B“ History of the Christian Religion and Church,” Vol. v, sec. ii, part ii. All quota. 
tions in the following account as to Bohemia, are from this portion of Neander. 
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9. After he had been kept in prison some time, the inquisitors 
asked him what it was that he intended to preach at the entrance 
of St. Peter’s. He asked them to give him his Bible, which had 
been taken from him when he was arrested, with paper, pen, and 
ink, and he would write it all down. ‘They granted his request, 
he wrote it out, and was allowed to read it “ before a large assembly of 
prelates and learned men, in the church of St. Peter.” It made such 
an impression, even upon his keepers, that when he was taken back 
to prison, he was treated with less severity than he had formerly been. 
While thus in prison, after his discourse in St. Peter’s, he wrote a book, 
“On the Antichrist,” of which he says: “ The author writes this, a pris- 
oner and in chains, troubled in spirit, longing for the freedom of 
Christ’s Church, longing that Christ would speak the word, Let it be, 
and it shall be; and protesting that he has not kept that which was in 
his heart, but has spoken it out to the Church; and that he is pre 
pared to hold fast to whatever the pope or the Church may lay on him.” 

10. While Militz was thus in prison Pope Urban V arrived in Rome, 
from Avignon; and, most strange to tell, Militz was set free from 
prison, was received into the palace of a cardinal, had a favorable audi- 
ence with the pope, and was allowed to return to Prague, to the exceed- 
ing joy of the people, whose exultation was the greater “ because his 
enemies, the mendicants, had foretold the people from the pulpit, that 


he would perish at the stake.” Upon his arrival at Prague he imme- _ 


diately took up his work of preaching; and, to spread his message as 
widely as possible, “ he set up a school for preachers: often being heard 
to say, ‘ Would that all were prophets!” When he had trained up a2 
able young priest, he took pains himself to draw upon him the attention 
of the communities, pointing him out as one who would surpass his 
master, as one whom they should listen to with care. — " 
11. “He founded an association composed of two or three hundred 
young men, all of whom resided under the same roof with himself, wer 
trained under his influence and by his society. He copied the books 
which they were to study, and gave them devotional books to copy 
themselves, for the sake of multiplying them. All here was to be frees 
to flow spontaneously from the one animating spirit by which all were 
to be governed. An internal tie was all that held them together ; 20 out- 
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A ward discipline or rule, no vow, no uniformity of dress. The disciples 
( of Militz soon distinguished themselves by their serious, spiritual lives 
i, and by their style of preaching. Hence they, too, like himself mes 
‘ made butts of ridicule and persecution by the worldly minded eray 
_ whom the lives of these exemplary young men stung with shame ana 


reproach. 


Ba 12. The beneficence of Militz was without bounds. Crowds of the 
e N were always to be seen collected before his doors. He gave all he 
had to help them; reserving nothing at all for himself; so that when 


ees else was gone, he sold his books, the very books which he used 
s j elf, and which he kept ready to lend to any that needed. When he 
ad nothing more, he ran round among other clergymen and the rich, 


and collected contributions, never allowing himself to lose heart by any 


E rebuff he might chance to receive from those whose charities he 
E “i was left him but the most indispensable articles of 
g; not even what was needful to protect him, in midwinter, from 

e inclemency of the season. A rich man had said: ‘ Militz suffers so 
PA from the cold, I would be glad to present him with a set of furs 
if I could only be sure that he would keep it? On hearing of it, Militz 
observed: ‘I am far from wishing to keep anything for meal alone ; 


Eo condition I could not accept the furs.? He was often perse- 
ae “i ay pa n as a heretic; but his patience and gentleness never 
a E im or g moment; and he used to say: ‘ Let me suffer ever so 
much persecution, when I bethink me of the fervent penitence of that 


poor woman — referring to one who had been converted by his means 


e ia i life 7 licentiousness and crime— the bitterest cup becomes 
» -*weet to me, for all I suffer is as nothing compared t i 
4 “ow ee g compared to the grief of that 
: > Finally, his enemies, the mendicants, managed to gather from 
eo: NR twelve articles which they claimed to be heretical, and sent 
o = al ai mo at Avignon, to have them condemned as:heresy by 
ee » who, then, was Gregory XI. The pope sent a lette h 
 Speror Charles IV, saying: — ah j py oe 


“We have recently 1 i 
ko ecently learned from the report of several creditable . 
į ge that a certain priest, Militz, formerly a canonical at Prague, 


r the garb of sanctity, but in the spirit of temerity and self-conceit, 
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i i i long 
ken upon himself the calling to preach, which does not be 
re jer pieno dared to teach openly in your dominions many errors, 
which ‘are not only bad and rash, but also heretical and schismatic, 
extremely mischievous and dangerous to the faithful, especially the 
simple.” 


14. “ When the pope’s bull arrived at Prague, the archbishop was come 
founded. He caused Militz to be cited, and complained to him of his 
perplexity. Militz, however, remained perfectly tranquil in the con- 
sciousness of his innocence, and bid the archbishop take courage, as 
his conscience was clear. He placed his trust in God and the power 
of the truth; these would triumph over every assault. He went i 
Avignon in the year 1374; but died there while his cause was p 
pending.” In these same years of the great labors of Militz, his ie 
was grandly seconded by Conrad of Waldhausen, who was charged by 
the papacy that “ he set the people in commotion, beginning from Rome, 
the seat of the apostolic chair, in the year of the jubilee, and teaching 
through all Austria even to this city of Prague.” ca i 

15. As already indicated, Matthias of Janow was the disciple 0 
Militz. He was not so thorough an evangelist as was Militz, but more 
of a scholar and a writer; though he also traveled much. He was wie 
fessor to the emperor Charles IV. Of his experience and conve 
he says: “ Once my mind was encompassed by a thick wall; I ae 
of nothing but what delighted the eye and the ear, till it pleased A 
Lord Jesus to draw me as a brand from the burning. And while f 
worst slave to my passions, was resisting Him in every way, he delivere 
me from the flames of Sodom, and brought me into the place of sorrow, 
of great adversities, and of much contempt. Then first I became poor 
and contrite; and searched with trembling the Word of God. I fe 
to admire the truth in the Holy Scriptures, to see how, in all things, 1 
must be exactly fulfilled ; then first I began to wonder at the deep ge 
of Satan, to see how he darkened the minds of all, even those W j 
seemed to think themselves wisest. And the most pious J esus elevate 
my mind, that I might understand men absorbed by vanity; and e 
reading, I understood clearly the abomination of desolation, y 
ing wide, high beyond measure, and firmly, in the holy place. 
there entered me, that is, into my heart, a certain unusual, new, aN 


MATTHIAS OF JANOW. 


powerful fire, but a very blessed fire, and which still continues to burn 


_ within me, and is kindled the more in proportion as I lift my soul in 
_ prayer to God and to our Lord Jesus Christ the Crucified; and it never 


abates nor leaves me, except when I forget the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
fail to observe the right discipline in eating and drinking; then I am 
enveloped in clouds, and unfitted for all good works, till, with my whole 
heart and with deep sorrow I return to Christ, the true Physician, the 
severe Judge, He who punishes all sin, even to idle words and foolish 


pea though 2 


= 16. Following the lead of Militz, Matthias was a thorough student 


_ Oof the prophecies of Daniel and the Revelation, and those of Jesus and 


Paul. His chief work is one in which is given his reflections on the 


history of his own times, with hints concerning the future, all “ based 


on the rules of the Old and New Testaments, and on the prophetical 
elements which they contained.” “ He portrays the utter corruption of 


‘the Church in all its parts, and explains the causes of it. Of this his work 


he says: “ The Lord Jesus instructed me how to write all this which 
telates to the present condition of priests, that is, the carnal ones, and 
which throws light on the character of these times; but what the end 


œ igin which all this is to result, He only knows who set me to work. 
_ And He sent me His spirit who shoots the fire into my bones and into 
dh my heart, leaving me no rest, till I reveal the son of iniquity and of perdi- 
- tion, till I expose the hidden shame of the mother of harlots (the cor- 
__‘tupt Church as symbolized in Revelation).” 
E _ 1%. Of the clergy he says: “ They neglect Spiritual things: the least 
‘eed all their concerns is the study of the Bible and the old Church 
= teachers. They are men who know nothing of the spirit of Jesus the 
Crucified 3; who have never meditated day and night on the law of 


i the Lord — carnal-minded priests. They are men who are not 


Wholly devoted to the study of the Holy Scriptures, who have not been 


structed in them from their youth; yet, for all this, they boldly 
_ stand forth as teachers, because perhaps they possess a certain gift of 
elocution; and they provide themselves with collections of sermons, 
' Postills for every day in the year, and so, without any-further search 
into the Holy Scriptures, they hold forth those current homilies, preach- 
ak ‘ing with great ostentation. They are people who know nothing about 
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the Bible. Such persons do not preach from devotion, and from joy in 
the Divine Word, nor from zeal to edify the people; but because this 
is the business assigned to them, or because they are fond of making a 
display of their skill in speaking, or because they are hunting after 
popularity, and find gratification in being favored and honored by the 
people. So they have recourse to their collections of sermons, or put 
together fine words, and furnish out their discourses with stories, and 
with promises of large indulgences.” 


18. He declares it to be “one of the cunning tricks of the arch- - 


enemy to persuade men that antichrist is still to come, when, in truth, 
he is now present and so has been for a long time; but men are less 
on their guard against him, when they look for him as yet to come. 
Lest the abomination of desolation [Matt. 24:15] should be plainly 
manifest to men, he has invented the fiction of another abomination still 
to come, that the Church, plunged still deeper in error, may pay homage 
to the fearful abomination which is present, while she pictures to herself 
another which is still in the future. It is a common, everyday fact, 
that antichrists go forth in endless numbers, and still they are looking 
forward for some other and future antichrist. As to the person of anti- 
christ, it is neither to be a Jew, nor a pagan; neither a Saracen, nor : 
worldly tyrant persecuting Christendom. All these have been already; 


hence they could not so easily deceive. Satan must invent some new 


method of attacking Christianity.” a 
19. Then he gives the following clear, plain, and direct description 
of antichrist, which no one can mistake: “He is and will be a man 
who opposes Christian truth and the Christian life in the way of decep- 
tion. He is and will be the most wicked Christian, falsely styling him- 
self by that name, assuming the highest station in the Church, and pos- 
sessing the highest consideration, arrogating dominion over all ecclesi- 
astics and laymen: one who, by the working of Satan, knows how to 
make subservient to his own ends and to his own will the corporations 
of the rich and wise in the entire Church: one who has the preponder- 
ance in honors and in riches, but who especially misappropriates the 
goods of Christ, the Holy Scriptures, the sacraments, and all ye 
belongs to the hopes of religion, to his own aggrandizement and to t e 
gratification of his own passions; deceitfully perverting spiritual things 


ANTICHRIST DESCRIBED. 


to carnal ends, and in a crafty and subtle manner employing what was 
_ designed for the salvation of a Christian people, as means to lead them 
Be astray from the truth and power of Christ. 
_ 20. “Tt is not to be imagined that antichrist will form a particular 
sect, or particular disciples and apostles. Nor will he come upon the 


Church preaching his own name, in the open and obvious manner with 


| a which Mohammed spread abroad his doctrines: that would be a tyranny 
_ too strikingly apparent, not at all fitted to deceive mankind. Anti- 
_ christ must be more cunning than all that. His organs must stand forth 
in the name of Christ, and profess to be his ministers. He is thus to 


deceive men under the mask of Christianity. The multitude of carnal 
men, led on by the most subtle artifices of wicked spirits, have been 


_ brought to think that, in following fables, they are pursuing the right 


Way; to believe that in persecuting Christ’s believers, or Christ and His 
Power, they are persecuting antichrist and the false doctrines of his 
agents, just as it happened with those Jews and pagans who called 


Christ a deceiver, and put Him and His apostles to death, supposing 
_ that by so doing they did God service. Thus, too, the actual antichrists 
_ Will dream of another antichrist to come.” 
= 2l. Having thus defined the actual antichrist in his own person, 
Matthias carries the thought outward from that, to the spirit of anti- 
= Christ, as manifested in individuals. 
a © according to the Latin Version that Matthias used, reads: “ And every 
Spirit that dissolves Jesus, is not from God. And this one is antichrist, 
Concerning whom thou hast heard, because he cometh, and even now is 
already in the world,” Matthias says: “Every spirit who dissolves 
Christ, is antichrist. Jesus is all power, all wisdom, and all love. Every 
Chi istian, therefore, who from design, either in great or in small, in a 


Writing on 1 John 4:3, which, 


Part or in the whole, dissolves this, dissolves Jesus; for he destroys and 
dissolyes God’s power, God’s wisdom and love; and so, in the mystical 
» he is antichrist. An antichrist is every evil spirit, who in any 
» directly or indirectly, opposes himself to the Christian faith and 


‘Christian manners among Christians. Although Christ is eternal, and 


fore all opposition to the divine being may be regarded as in a cer- 
Sense opposition to Christ, still, in the proper sense, there was no 


| tichrist before the incarnation.” 
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22. On the falling away predicted in 2 Thess. 2:3, he said that it 
had already been accomplished. And, further: “Faith is styled fides 
formata because it is made up of all the virtues. For it requires all 
other virtues in connection with itself, and is kept fresh and sound by 
every virtue. Hence it follows, that a falling away from the faith con 
sists especially in the admission of every kind of sin, and the omission 
of every kind of virtue; and we see, on the whole, at the present day, 1m 
the time of antichrist, all the virtues neglected among Christian people. 


The destruction of antichrist and the multiplication of the true wit- 


nesses of Jesus Christ, are to take place in a gradual manner, begin- 
ning from the present time, till all shall be carried into fulfillment. 
The time has begun. Satan has been gradually working through anti- 
christ as his instrument, for a long period of time, introducing evil 
under the appearance of good among the people of God, turning good 
customs into abuse, diffusing more widely, every day, his principal 
errors. While Satan has thus gradually introduced into the Church 
the mysteries of his antichrist, keeping his toils concealed; so, on the 
other hand, the Lord Christ, gradually manifesting himself in His 
beloved disciples, will at length, before the final judgment, reveal him- 
self in a great multitude of preachers. The spiritual revelation o: 
Christ, through his genuine organs; the spiritual annihilation of anti- 


christ by the same, and a new illumination of the Church, are to pre’ 


pare it for the last personal appearance of Christ, and are to precede 
that event.” i 

23. One reason of the corruption of the Church he declared to be 
“the overloading it with human ordinances, the excessive multiplication 
of ecclesiastical laws. No man can possibly invent laws suited to every 
contingency and relation. The Spirit of God alone can do this, Mics 
knows all things and holds them together. And inasmuch as this Spirit 
is present everywhere and to all men, the spirit of man also whi 
himself, with the Spirit of Christ, alone knows what is in man.” M 
illustration of this, Matthias cites “ The Ten Commandments, which are 
plain to every one, even the dullest of understanding, so that 10 par 
can pretend that he is embarrassed by them; and Jesus the Crucified, 
who is the power of God and the wisdom of God, has in a certain wee 
briefly summed them up in a single precept, requiring love to God an 


|“ Xx.) THE TRUE LAW OF CHRIST. 


our neighbor: for love is the fulfillment of the law, and love is the per- 
fect law of liberty. 


24. “All other and multiplied laws of men are superfluous and inade- 


quate. They ought not to be called traditions, but superstitions. No 
man can frame a law adapted to all times, and places, and circum- 
ie 


_ stances, which is not contained in that one precept of love to God and 
our neighbor. Thus human laws are to be recognized only as such, 
‘and the commandments of God to remain in their dignity, and as such 


_ tobe reverenced and obeyed. This the faithful apostle of Christ, who 
"may well serve as an example to all disciples, has wonderfully illus- 


trated in himself: for Paul (in 1 Corinthians 7) distinguishes what he 
says in his own name from what he makes known as a precept of the 


- Lord. Mark with what discrimination and moderation he speaks to his 


flock, so as nowhere to impose a necessity and nowhere to inspire fear, 
except for the precepts and words of the Lord Jesus Christ. All rules are 


one. They proceed from one principle and aim at one end. They do not 


obtain their authority from themselves, nor are they observed in the 


ie Church of God on their own account; but they are inseparably included 
~ in the same holy law of Christ, which is inscribed by the Holy Spirit on 
_ the hearts of believers, which binds many widely separated nations in 
A aN Union with one another, and makes all dwell with one set of manners in 
ae the house of Jesus the Crucified. 
i 25.“ While the one commandment of Christ, and His one sacrifice, 
a preserved in the Church, greatly promote unity; so, on the other hand, 
_ the multitudinous prescriptions of men burden and disturb the collect- 


ive body of the Church of Christ. Unity among men can come only 
from the Word of God. A forced uniformity will of necessity produce 
nothing but divisions. The Holy Spirit and the Word are the only true 


Tule for all that relates to man. Hence, therefore, the Father is the 
Shaping principle from which all things proceed; the Son is the shaping 


Principle toward which all things aim; the Holy Ghost is the principle 


$ in which all things repose: and yet there are not three rules or forms, 


t one. Hence, the highest rule, by which everything is to be tried, is 


Christ, that single rule, which is alone necessary and alone sufficient for 


all apostles and every man that cometh into the world, in all matters, 


n every place, and at all times: not only for men, but also for angels, 


41 
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because He is himself that truth and wisdom which work mightily from 
one end of being to the other. That which forms the unity of the 
Church, is the one @od, one Lord, one Master, one religion, one law, one 
commandment. All Christians who possess the Spirit of Jesus the 
Crucified, and who are impelled by the same Spirit, and who alone have 
not departed from their God, are the one Church of Christ, His beautiful 


bride, His body: and they are not of this world, as Christ is not of this. 


world, and therefore the world hates them. 


26. “Men would attain to justification, and believe that they can 


obtain it by many labors, with much expense, in the performance even 
to satiety, of all the newly appointed ceremonies; and yet Christ is 
become to their hearts as one dead; they have nothing of His Spirit, 
they see and know Him not. Hence they perform all their isolated 
works according to the letter, and in a spirit of fear according to the 
law; but they know nothing of the true liberty, of the freedom, which 
is in the Spirit of Jesus Christ. Hence they appear to be little, if at 
all, different from the scribes and Pharisees among the ancient people 


of the Jews, on whom our Lord Jesus Christ often denounced woe: and 


the apostle Paul has often reproached such persons with apostatizing 
from the Christian faith. 3 
27. “All Holy Scripture, all Christian faith, proclaims, preaches, an 
confesses, that Jesus Christ the Crucified alone is the one Saviour, and 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth: that 
He alone is all power, all wisdom for every Christian ; He himself the 
Alpha, the beginning and the end; and that every one who is longing 
and striving to be a just and virtuous man, must first of all, and pal 
diately, put on Christ himself and His Spirit, because He is binta 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. After Him alone, first of all, + 
with the whole heart, we should seek: begin to glorify Him, and 0 
carry Him in our souls, who alone hath redeemed us at that great a 
His precious blood. Those who, in their mistaken search after se i 
righteousness, separate faith from works, substitute in place of the emi 
‘ne Christian morality, a morality which they have learned in tue 
schools of ancient philosophy. And because they did not like to retat 
Christ crucified in their knowledge, the Son of God gave them over 
to a reprobate mind (Rom. 1:28), to expend their efforts in building 
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| oe up their own righteousness. And they think they shall be able to attain 


to a virtuous life after the methods of Aristotle, of Plato, and the other 
philosophers, by their own efforts and virtuous habits.” 

_ 28. Of the great schism and anarchy of the papacy, Matthias of 
Janow said that it was but “a symptom of the distempered condition of 


E _ the Church, and an admonition from God, designed to bring men to the 
Consciousness of her corruption, and to awaken the longing for her 
regeneration. It never arose from any love which the cardinals had for 


Christ and His Church; but from. their love of themselves and their 


love of the world. Nor does this schism tend ultimately to the injury 


of the Church, but rather a benefit; inasmuch as the kingdom of anti- 
christ will thereby be more easily and more speedily destroyed. It is 
only the external appearance of the Church that can be affected by this 
Schism: her essential being is raised above its influence. The body of 
the Omnipotent and altogether indivisible Jesus Christ, the community 
Of saints, is not divided, neither indeed can be divided. It is self-love 
that is the cause of all the divisions of the Church, and of all her cor- 
Tuptions; and the restoration of Church unity and the reformation of 
the Church, can proceed only from the overcoming of that selfish ele- 


‘Ment. The blissful unity of the Church can never be truly restored 
Until men, governed by self-love, are removed entirely out of the way, 


and their places filled by those in vastly multiplied numbers, who over- 


Bie: a flow with zeal for the true unity of the Church: men who seek not their 
_ Own, but the things of Jesus Christ. 


29. “ They who are apostles and preachers of antichrist, oppress 


n the apostles, the wise men, and prophets of Christ: persecuting them in 
_ Various ways, and boldly asserting that these ministers of Christ are 
i heretics, hypocrites, and antichrists. And since many and mighty mem- 
_ bers of antichrist go forth in a countless variety of ways, they perse- 
| _ Gute the members of Christ who are few and weak, compelling them to 


go from one city to another, but driving them from the synagogues. 


es Whenever one of the society of such Christians ventures to be somewhat 
more free of. speech, to live more worthily of Christ than is common, 


is directly called a Beghard, or by some ‘other heretical name, or 


_ lerely set down as a hypocrite or fool. If he do but in a small degree 
imitate his crucified Master, and confess His truth, he will experience 
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at once a fierce persecution from some side of the thick body of anti- 
christ. If thou dost not live just as they do, thou wilt be judged to be 
nothing else but a poor, superstitious creature or a false guide. How 
then can that man who sees that the truth stands thus, and judges cor- 
rectly of individual facts, say or believe otherwise than that those times 
of antichrist are at hand? All that now remains for us is to desire 
and pray for reform by the destruction of antichrist himself; and to 
lift up our heads, for our redemption draweth nigh.” 


30. Matthias of Janow died Nov. 39, 1394. As he was dying, he said - 


to his sorrowing friends: “'The rage of the enemies of the truth now 
prevails against us; but it will not be forever: there shall arise one from 
among the common people, without sword or authority, and against him 
they shall not be able to prevail.” “ 

31. Thus in the work of Militz, of Conrad of Waldhausen, and of 
Matthias of Janow, and their disciples, which had spread evangelical 
truth throughout Bohemia, was the soil prepared for the writings of 
Wicklif, which, as we have seen, from the year 1381 had been studied by 
professors in the University of Prague. And, in the University of 
Prague, in these same years of the work of Matthias of Janow, John 
Huss was a student, and also a student of the writings of Wicklif. In 
the year 1396 Huss received his master’s degree, and two years. after- 
ward, in 1398, began to lecture in the university ; and he himself says 
that he began the reading of Wicklif’s writings before the year 1391. 

32. Of his reading of the writings of Wicklif, Huss says: “I am 
drawn to him by the reputation he enjoys with the good, not the bad 
priests at the University of Oxford; and generally with the people, 
though not with the bad, covetous, pomp-loving, dissipated prelates and 
priests. I am attracted by his writings, in which he expends every 
effort to conduct all men back to the law of Christ, and especially the 
clergy, inviting them to let go the pomp and dominion of the world, and 
live with the apostles according to the life of Christ. I am attracted 
by the love which he had for the law of Christ, maintaining its truth and 
holding that not one jot or tittle of it could fail.” By the “law of 
Christ,’ Huss ever means the Ten Commandments in the Spirit of 
Christ. 


1 Wylie’s “ History of Protestantism,” book iii, chap. i, par. 16, 


BETHLEHEM CHAPEL AND JOHN HUSS. 


y 33. In1398a young knight of Bohemia, Jerome of Prague, returned 
_ from Oxford to Prague, bringing with him many of the writings of 


Wicklif not before known in Bohemia. These writings Jerome did 


his utmost “to circulate through the whole country, and among all 
-= ranks and conditions of people.” He himself not only devoutly believed 


but powerfully preached, the principles set forth in the writings of Wick- 


lif; and, a few years later the abbot of Dola, in Bohemia, complained 
_ that “important men in Bohemia openly and secretly disseminate the 

_ Wicklifite doctrines;” and that “the writings of Wicklif are scattered 
over the whole world.” 


_ 34. There was in the city of Prague a chapel, “ devoted particularly 
to the preaching of the gospel in the vulgar tongue, for the benefit of 
the people.” This chapel had been founded in 1391 by John of Mil- 
heim, a member of the royal council of Bohemia, and a merchant whose 


"fame was Crentz. The title deed of this foundation reads: “ Had 
not Christ bequeathed to us the seéd of God’s word and of holy preach- 


ing, we should have been like unto Sodom and Gomorrah. Christ more- 


_ over gave commission to His disciples, when He appeared to them, after 

His resurrection, to preach the Word, so as to preserve constantly in the 
World the living memory of himself. But since all Christ’s actions are 
= doctrines to them that truly believe on Him, the founder has carefully 
a considered that the city of Prague, though possessing many places con- 
ay “Seerated to the worship of God and used for a variety of purposes con- 


nected with that worship, is still destitute of a place devoted especially 
to preaching. Preachers, particularly.in the Bohemian tongue, are 


T under the disagreeable necessity of strolling about for this purpose, to 
_ houses and corners. Therefore, the founder endows a chapel conse- 
: f crated to the Innocents, and named ‘Bethlehem, or the House of 
a ‘Bread,’ for the use of the common people, that they may be refreshed 
_ with the bread of holy preaching. Over this church a preacher is to be 
ae Placed as rector, whose special duty it shall be to hold. forth on every 
ee Sunday and festival day, the Word of God, in the Bohemian tongue.” 


_ 35. In 1401 John Huss was appointed as rector of this chapel of 


a “Bethlehem, or the House of Bread,” “to hold forth the word of God 
_ in the Bohemian tongue.” “ His sermons, glowing with all that fervor 
of love from which they proceeded, and backed up by a pious, exem- 
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plary life, coupled with gentle and amiable manners, made a powerful 
impression.” Great crowds of people, including even the nobility, were 
drawn to the chapel by Huss’s preaching of the gospel. Queen Sophia 
chose Huss as her confessor. “ A little community gathered around him, 
of warm and devoted friends; and a new Christian life started forth, 
from him, among the people. As a curer of souls to the lower class of the 
people, he became more intimately acquainted with the corrupting influ- 


ence of a religion reduced entirely to a round of outward ceremonies, and. 


of the superstition which gave countenance and support to immorality; 
and he was thus led to attack the sources of so much mischief; to dwell 
with increasing earnestness upon the essence of a practical Christianity, 
bringing forth its fruits from a principle seated in the heart; and to 
rebuke with emphatic severity the prevailing vices.” 

36. “ So long as he chiefly attacked the corruption among the laity, 
he was left unmolested.” But he could not confine himself to rebuk- 
ing corruption amongst the laity, without greatly crippling his minis- 
try ; for to his admonitions they were wont to reply: “ The priests preach 
against our unchastity and our other vices, and say nothing of their 
own unchastity and their own vices. Hither this is no sin, or they are 
for monopolizing it for themselves. The priests behold the mote in our 
eyes, but not the beam in their own. Let them first cast out the beam in 


their own eyes; and then tell us that we should cast out the mote 


from ours. Why dost.thou reprove us? The priests do the same. Why 
dost thou not reprove them? Is it, perchance, no sin in their case?” 

37. To the faithful, Christian spirit of Huss, sin was sin, whether in 
layman or in priest ; and he could recognize no distinction on account of 
position. But he no sooner called the priests to amendment of life, than he 
found himself seriously attacked. The corrupt clergy themselves had, with 
pleasure, listened to and approved Huss’s sermons when he had called 
the nobility, as well as the common people, to amendment of life; 
but when his preaching touched them, they resented it, and actually 
made complaint to the king against Huss. The king told them: “ When 
Huss preached sharp discourses against the princes and lords, you com- 
placently looked on; now your turn has come, and you must make the 
best of it.” Then they resorted to the charge that Huss was injuring the 
good name of the clergy, and was stirring up the laity to rebellion 
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against the clergy, by openly attacking “before the people, in the 
_ Bohemian tongue, the vices of the clergy.” 


38. To all this Huss answered: “I hope that, by the grace of God, 
I have never preached in an unbecoming manner. Against the vices of 
the clergy I have undoubtedly preached; and I hope that I shall preach 


against them before the council [the coming Council of Constance], 


not in any extravagant and irregular way, nor so as to show any disposi- 
tion to injure their good name; but so as to restore their good name, 


and to give them occasion for correcting their faults. For he who from 


good motives, seeks to remove the vices from his neighbors, seeks most 
effectually to restore their good name. O, how much would it conduce 
to the good name of every one, if, whenever he heard his vices rebuked in 
a sermon, he would renounce them, and afterward, by a good life, secure 
to himself the praise of God and all holy men!” 

39. May 28, 1403, a university meeting was held, before which there 
were laid, for examination and jydgment, forty-five propositions 


‘ascribed to Wicklif. The propositions had been drawn forth by an 


opponent of the writings; and those who were best acquainted with the 
writings of Wicklif, declared in the meeting, that in these propositions 
Wicklif’s writings had been falsified. In the meeting Huss declared 


that he could not agree to the “unconditional condemnation of the 
_ Propositions, though neither was he disposed to defend them all; for 


Many of them had been interpolated by that master Hiibner.” Further, 


“he could not join in any such condemnation, lest he should bring on 
himself the woes denounced on such as call evil good, and good evil.” 

_ Yet the professor who had been Huss’s teacher, actually stood forth 

~ aa defender of the whole forty-five of the propositions, even as they 
Stood. The propositions were condemned by a large majority of the 


Votes of the assembly. 
40. Next, the Bohemian prelates laid before the pope in Rome com- 


_Plaints against the writings of Wicklif and those who used them. In 
1405 Pope Innocent VII, in return, issued a bull addressed to the arch- 


bishop of Prague, directing him “ to suppress and punish the. Wicklifite 


2 heresies that were spreading in Bohemia.” The archbishop, in obedi- 
© nce to the pope, held a synod in Prague, in 1406, by which he published 
_ An ordinance threatening “ecclesiastical penalties against those who 
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presumed to preach, assert, or discuss the Wicklifite errors.” . Yet in 
the year 1407 Huss was chosen by the archbishop “to deliver the 
exhortatory discourse before his clergy, assembled at a synod of the 
diocese.” He chose for his text Eph. 6:14: “ Stand therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of 
righteousness.” In his sermon he said: “ The clergy ought to take the 
lead of all others in following Christ under the form of a servant, in 
meekness, humility, purity, and poverty. They ought literally to realize 
what Christ has said in the Sermon on the Mount, on loving our 
enemies, on bearing wrong. The thriving of Christian life in all others, 
must be conditioned on the fact that the clergy let their light shine 
before others, in the literal copying after Christ. It is in the falling 
away of the clergy from this, their true destination, that I find the 
cause of the corruptions in the rest of Christendom, the contemplation 
of which fills my soul more and more every day with heart sorrow. 

41. “ The clergy, as soldiers of Christ, should lead the order of battle 
in the spiritual conflict. But if they are unfit for the contest, the vic- 
tory is seldom or never won ; since they, betaking themselves to ar 
struck down and put into confusion, fill the next ranks of the army wit 
despair or irresolution. If the clergy are struck down or slain, this 
will hinder the rest of the army from conquering the enemy ; but if they 
treacherously enter into a league with the enemy, they will ~~ 
the way for the enemy to vanquish, more easily and ror the 
army of our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the reason why, in our "i 
the Christian army is overcome by the flesh, the world, the devil, e 
pagans. Since it is essentially the clerical calling to set the example 0 
following Christ, so when they exhibit the opposite of this in their pie 
they are antichrists; and the true antichrist is already present in e 
corrupt clergy, whose life and doctrine stand in mutual “nee 
Many stand waiting for gifts by letters of fraternities, by omg i 
indulgences, by fictitious relics, by painted images of saints. T a 
letters of fraternities were documents issued by certain spiritual societie , 
by which the recipients of the letters were adopted into the cani 
of the merits of those societies. The attacking of these epistles was 0n 
of the special features of what was denounced as Wicklifism. i 

42. In 1408, at a great convocation of the university, the forty-fiv 


WICKLIF STILL FOLLOWED UP. 


a _ propositions extracted from Wicklif’s writings were again brought forth 


for unconditional condemnation. But on account of the opposition of 


Huss and other friends of the writings of Wicklif, this unconditional 


“condemnation could not be carried through; and, therefore, it was 
decreed “that no one should presume to maintain any one of the forty- 
“five propositions in their heretical, erroneous, or scandalous sense.” 
Until this time, every graduate of the University of Prague had been 


"at liberty to lecture in the University of Prague, on any book of a 


teacher of the University of Prague, of Paris, or of Oxford. As Wick- 
lif had been a teacher in Oxford, this liberty had been used by graduates 
of Prague, in lecturing upon Wicklif’s writings, in the university. But 


nov, by this convocation “ an ordinance was passed that for the future, 


No bachelor should hold public lectures on any one of the three tracts 
of Wicklif, entitled ‘The Dialogue, ‘The. Trialogue,’ and the ‘De 
Eucharistia, and that no person should make any proposition relating 
to Wicklif’s books and doctrines, a subject of public disputation.” 

43. In the.same year several clergymen, accused of Wicklifite errors, 


__ Were called for judicial examination before a consistory presided over 
a by the archbishop’s assistant. At the trial the accused refused to take 
any oath “by the crucifix, the gospels, or the saints, because no oath 
ae could be taken on things created.” They did not refuse to take oath 
_ before God. But, because they would not take the Catholic oath upon 
o the crucifix, the gospels, or the saints, this was held against them as 
Eo an offense not less than that of the Wicklifite heresy. Huss, being 
‘ Present, defended the man, whose refusal to take this oath had raised the 
f issue, because, without special reference to any right or wrong of the 
 Tefusal in itself, he considered it proper to “ honor the conscientiousness 
Which refused to transfer to any created thing the honor due to God 
alone.” Huss’s plea was of no avail, however: the man was imprisoned 
for several days, and then banished from the diocese. This aroused 
Huss to address to the archbishop a letter of protest, in which he said: 
“What is this! . That men stained with innocent blood, men guilty of 
every crime, shall be found walking abroad almost with impunity; 
While humble priests, who spend all their efforts to destroy sin, who 
“fulfill their duties under your Church guidance in a good temper, never 
follow avarice, but give themselves for nothing to God’s service and 
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the proclamation of His Word, are cast into dungeons as heretics, and 
must suffer banishment for preaching the gospel!” 

44, It was now the time of the Council of Pisa. The archbishop of 
Prague, with his clergy, and the German party in the university, held 
to the obedience of Gregory XII, whom the council had declared deposed. 
Huss favored the council, because he believed in the principle of a CO 
cil being superior to a pope. The king of Bohemia also stood with the 
council, in its efforts to correct the popes. This difference of view on 
the part of the king and his nobles, and the archbishop and his clergy, 
brought on controversy between the two parties. On the part of the 
clergy, fierce resistance was made to the king’s efforts to aid the Council 
of Pisa in correcting the papacy. Many of the clergy refused to con- 
tinue Church services. From the party of the king, violent attacks were 
made on the archbishop and the clergy “partly as the king’s instru- 
ments, partly. from private grudges eagerly sought to humble the 

lates.” . 
a 45. In his sermons Huss declared himself in favor of the Council 
of Pisa, because “ there was far more reason to expect something wh 
be done for the reform of the Church” by the council than by ete 0 
the popes. The archbishop then published a notice, by which all mas- 
ters of the university who sided with the college of cardinals, and par 


ticularly Huss, were forbidden to exercise any priestly functions within 


the diocese.” Huss was charged with sowing discord and saa be 
the spiritual and secular powers, from which had arisen the aye 
tion” of “the bishop and the clergy, and the plundering of ap 
goods.” He was also charged with “ stirring up the people against pa 
clergy, the Bohemians. against the Germans; ” with. “ poao a 
respect to the Church and disregard to her power of punishing; he 
having “styled Rome the seat of antichrist, and declaring every ¢ hi ! 
man a heretic who demanded a fee for distributing the sacramen j 
with having “ openly praised Wicklif, and having expressed He p 
that his soul might finally arrive where Wicklif’s soul was. 2 
response to this complaint the archbishop directed his a t 
inquire into the charges, and “at the same time, examine HE a 
what authority it is that sermons and divine worship are held in be 


hem chapel.” 


WICKLIF’S WRITINGS BURNT. 651 


46. When the Council of Pisa had finished its labors by declaring 
_ Alexander V to be pope, the archbishop of Prague discontinued his 


Tesistance, and accepted the new pope; and immediately laid before him 
complaints of the spread of the Wicklifite heresy in his jurisdiction. In 
December, 1409, Pope Alexander V issued a bull, in which it was 

clured that he had “ heard that the heresies of Wicklif, and especially 


a his denial of the doctrine of transubstantiation, was spreading far and 
_ Wide in Bohemia.” He called upon the archbishop to “ employ vigorous 
_ Measures for the suppression of these heresies. He should cause all 


the writings of Wicklif to be delivered up into his hands, appoint a 


Committee of four doctors of theology and two doctors of canon law to 


examine the same, and proceed in conformity with the judgment they 
should give. All clergymen who refused to deliver up those writings, or 
Who should defend Wicklifite heresy, the archbishop should cause to be 
arrested and deprived of their benefices, and in case of necessity the aid 


. _ of the secular power should be called in. And as private chapels serve 


to spread errors among the people, sermons for the future should be 


_ Pteached, in Bohemia, only in cathedrals, parish and conventual 
_ churches, and prohibited in all private churches,” 
_ 4%. To all in Prague it was evident that this bull in itself was 
_ More the writing of the archbishop of Prague than it was of Pope Alex- 
ander V; and it produced a great excitement in opposition to the arch- 
bishop. The king and the nobles stood with Huss. “The bull was 


declared to be in many ways a garbled and interpolated one, and 
therefore, of no force. Huss suggested suspicions against it, on this 
ound, and employed at first every lawful means in his power, under 


the cireumstances of those times, to withhold obedience, while he showed 


A respect to the Roman Church.” He appealed from the pope “ ill 


informed ” to -the pope “well informed.” The archbishop issued his 


Prohibition of preaching in private chapels, which, from the beginning, 
‘i intended to stop Huss’s preaching in Bethlehem Chapel. But, since 
this Was contrary to the legal provisions of the foundation of Bethle- 
Chapel, Huss refused to obey it. At the same time the archbishop 


agi that all the writings of Wicklif should be delivered up to 


“um for examination within six days. Huss obeyed this command, say- 
ing that he was ready to condemn them himself wheneyer any error 
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could be pointed out in them. The committee appointed to examine 
them condemned “The Dialogue,” “ The Trialogue,” and some of his 
other writings, and ordered that they be all “committed to the flames, 
and thus be put out of the way of doing harm.” 

48. “The very announcement of this sentence produced disturb- 
ances. At a convocation of the university, it was resolved to send in a 
petition to the king, that he would prevent the execution of such a 


sentence, on account of the extreme peril to which it would expose the ` 


peace of the university and of all Bohemia. The king promised the dele- 
gates of the university that he would comply with their request. The 
archbishop on hearing of this, hastened to get the start of the king; and 
on the next day, the sixteenth of June, 1410, repeated the proclamation 
of the above sentence on the writings of Wicklif. When the king learned 
of this, he caused the archbishop to be asked whether it was really his 
intention to burn the books. Zbynek [the archbishop] promised that he 


would do nothing against Wicklif’s writings without the king’s consent; | 


and for this reason put off the execution of the sentence. 

49. “But he was far from intending really to give up the execution 
of the sentence, in spite of all the remonstrances against such a pro- 
ceeding: alleging in excuse of his conduct that the king had not expressly 
forbidden him to burn the books. On the sixteenth of July, 1410, hav- 


ing surrounded his palace with a watch, he actually caused two hundred 


volumes, among which were not only the writings of Wicklif, but also 
some of Militz’s and others, to be burned, without the slightest regard to 
rights of private property, as was afterwards remembered to his reproach. 
This step of the archbishop was the signal for great disturbances and 
violent controversies in Prague. Even blood was spilt. So great a move 
ment in the minds of men could not be put down with force. The 
attempt to put it down by an act of arbitrary power, would have only 
led to still greater violence. The burning of the books had no other effect 
than to expose the archbishop to contempt and ridicule; and it we a 
great shock to his authority. Ribald and satirical songs, of which 
he was made the subject, were openly sung in the streets of Prague, to 
the purport: ‘ The archbishop has yet to learn his A, B, C; he has caused 
books to be burned, without knowing what was in them.’ 

50. “Two contemporaries, belonging to the opposite parties, a 
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"Quite a number left; and we are continually searching in all quarters for 

others to add to this number, and to supply the place of those lost. Let 

_ the archbishop again bid us deliver them up to him, and let him see 

Whether we will obey him!’ The second is Huss himself, who says: ‘I 

call the burning of books a poor business. Such burning never yet 

 Temoved a single sin from the hearts of men (if he who condemned could 

not prove anything), but has only destroyed many truths, many beauti- 

ful and fine thoughts, and multiplied among the people disturbances, 
@nmities, suspicions, and murders.’ ” 

51. When John XXIII succeeded Alexander V in the papacy, Huss 


i i : Tenewed his appeal, addressing it to the new pope. In it he cited the 


i Scripture tule that “in things necessary to salvation, one should obey 
i od rather than man.” In his appeal Huss was joined by “ many other 
Masters and preachers.” But the high spiritual language employed in it 

“was little suited indeed to be understood or appreciated by the mon- 
ster, John XXIII, and the court which he had gathered.” 
= 52. About this time Huss received the conviction that he should die 
- amartyr. Accordingly, from this time, all that he said or did-was in con- 
scious view of the stake. In this conviction, and as an answer to all that 
might be charged against him in time to come, he wrote: “ From the 
earliest period of my studies until now, have I laid it down as a rule that 
never I heard a more correct opinion on any subject whatever 
advanced, I would, with joy and humility, give up my earlier opinion: 
being well aware that what we know is vastly less than what we do not 
Know. In order that I may not make myself guilty, then, by my silence, 


forsaking the truth for a piece of bread or through fear of man, I avow 
t to be my purpose to defend the truth which God has enabled me to 
know, and especially the truth of the Holy Scriptures, even to death; 
since I know that the truth stands, and is forever mighty, and abides 
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eternally; and with her there is no respect of persons. And if the fear 
of death should terrify me, still I hope in my God and in the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, that the Lord himself will give me firmness. And if I 
have found favor in His sight, He will crown me with martyrdom. 
But what more glorious triumph is there than this? In citing His faith- 
ful to this victory, our Lord says: ‘Fear not them that kill the body.’ 
As it is necessary for men gifted with reason to hear, to speak, and to 
love the truth, and to guard carefully against everything that might 
thwart it; as the truth itself triumphs over everything and is mighty for- 
ever ; who, but a fool, would venture to condemn or to affirm any article, 
especially in what pertains to faith and manners, until he has informed 
himself about the truth of it?” 

53. Huss’s appeal to the pope was referred by the pope to a cardinal, 
for investigation. This cardinal confirmed the sentence which the arch- 
bishop of Prague had already pronounced against Huss ; and cited Huss 
to appear at Bologna, where Pope John XXIII was then staying. But 
this aroused the earnest protests of all Huss’s friends, including even the 
king and the queen. The king himself, in behalf of Huss, wrote to the 
pope and the college of cardinals, praying them to put a stop to the whole 
process; to impose silence on the enemies of Huss; and to suppress the 
dispute concerning the books of Wicklif: since it was “ evident that in 


Bohemia no man had fallen into error or heresy because of these writ- . 


ings.” As to Bethlehem chapel the king said: “ It is our will, too, that 
Bethlehem chapel, which, for the glory of God and the saving good of 
the people, we have endowed with franchises for the preaching of the 
gospel, should stand, and should be confirmed in its privileges: 80 that 
its patrons may not be deprived of their rights of patronage, and that 
the loyal, devout, and beloved Master Huss may be established over this 
chapel and preach the Word of God in peace.” He further demanded of 
the pope that the citation of Huss to Bologna should be revoked ; and that 
if anyone had anything to object to him, he should present his objec- 
tions within the realm of Bohemia, and before the University of Prague 
or some other competent tribunal. l 

54. This communication the king sent to John XXIII by Doctor 
Nass and John Cardinalis, two prominent men of his kingdom. Cardi- 
nalis was a friend of Huss, Doctor Nass was a personal friend of Jobn 


, 
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e "ra as the author of all these disturbances in his kingdom. With these 
_ ‘Wo ambassadors of the king, Huss sent three procurators as his repre- 


THE PAPACY CONDEMNS HUSS. 


XXIII. They were commissioned by the king “to request the pope to 
; send a legate to Bohemia at the king’s expense.” The king also wrote to 
i the cardinal to whom had been committed Huss’s appeal, asking him to 
come to Prague and inform himself of the actual state of things by per- 
opal observation. He instructed Doctor Nass to inform the pope that 
“Rothing but his respect for the pope prevented him from bringing to 
_ condign punishment the archbishop of Prague, whom the king consid- 


sentatives and advocates in the case. When these ambassadors arrived 
at the court of the pope they found that the cardinal had already pro- 
nounced against Huss a sentence of excommunication, for “ contumacy in 


_ Rot obeying the citation to appear at Bologna. Yet the ambassadors were 


with such respect that the pope took the case out of the hands of 
ae cardinal to whom he had committed it, and appointed a new com- 
mission composed of several officials. 


55. All this time the archbishop of Prague had been exerting himself 


o i utmost, through delegates at the court of the pope, to prevent any 
p of the case in favor of Huss. He presented to the pope and the car- 


: E horses, vases, costly rings, and other gifts in most lavish expendi- 
: ure. By this or some other dark influence, Huss’s case was removed 
th from om the second commission to which it had been referred, and was com- 


mitted again to a single cardinal “ who, in spite of all remonstrances 


made by the procurators of Huss, kept the whole affair in suspense for a 

anda half.” And, since the excommunication of Huss had not been 

ked, the archbishop of Prague, taking advantage of this delay, with- 

Tegard to Huss’s appeal or any of the accompanying proceedings, 

lished as valid the excommunication that had been pronounced from 

court of the pope. The rectors of two churches, however, refused to 

ish it to their congregation. Also, at the court of the pope, because 

Y 80 diligently pressed their case, some of Huss’s procurators were 
mprisoned, and the others succeeded in reaching Prague. 

a nD. Finally the cardinal to whom the case had been committed the 

time, gave his decision, in which he confirmed the previous sentence ; 

: to it a public declaration that Huss was a heresiarch; and put 

te der interdict “the city where he resided.” Huss was in Prague; but 
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the city of Prague was not named in the interdict. The interdict s 
upon “ the city where he resided,” so as to apply to any city where i 
might be. The archbishop of Prague immediately placed the e 
Prague under interdict. The king, on behalf of Huss, resisted the in i 
dict. He punished the clergy that observed it, confiscated their proper y: 
“ many of them fled the country.” By this time John XXIII, by his i 
rible life as pope, had so weakened his standing that the archbishop . 
Prague could not feel himself strong enough to carry on this war agains 
Huss in the face of the attitude of the king. “ The archbishop was 


forced, therefore, to the conviction, that, if he pushed matters to the. 


extreme, he would only run the risk of losing all his authority y 
Bohemia: a result which would be inevitable, if sharper spiritua 
measures were continually resorted to, while yet every one of them we 
trifled with. Hence he was rather inclined, for the sake of saving i 
authority, and finally to give way to the efforts of the king and of i 
university for the restoration of peace, to offer his hand for reco 
iliation.” 

o For more than a. year negotiations had been going on, to “a 
“peace” in Bohemia. The heads of the respective parties ro 
king and the archbishop of Prague. A committee of ten pe po 
appointed to consider the best means of securing peace; and bo 


as . $ t 
had pledged themselves to submit to the decision of this committee. I 


was finally agreed that both the king and the archbishop should H H 
the pope, and that the archbishop should say to the pope Fs: a 
heresies existed in Bohemia.” Then a new inquiry was to be insti ; Ae 
and -if anything heretical were found, it should be severely om fi 
The archbishop, on his part, was to secure the pope’s consent his 1 a 
person belonging to the realm of Bohemia were under the ban, t e be 
should remove it. Both parties were to recall their representatives ea 
the court of the pope, and accept the decision of the king. Boo i 
bishop was to dismiss the ban and raise the interdict: the A Po 
release such of the clergy as he had arrested for enforcing the in po 
and restore their salaries. The archbishop did actually write -a zi 
to be sent to the pope “ reporting that no heresies were propag? g 
Bohemia ;” and requesting him to remove the aE RE. ge 
had been pronounced on Huss, and to revoke the citation which ha 
served on him. 


CRUSADE OF POPE JOHN XXIII. 


58. Huss, on his part, presented a confession of faith, which was to be 
sent to the pope. In this confession he said: “ To show due obedience to 
the Church of Jesus Christ and to its supreme head, I am ready to give 
‘every man an account of the faith that is in me, and to confess with 
‘whole heart that Jesus Christ is true God and true man, that His 
Whole law is of such stable truth, that not one jot or tittle thereof can 
fail; next, that His Church is so firmly established on the firm rock, 


‘that the gates of hell can never prevail against it: and I am ready, trust- 
ingon my Lord Jesus Christ, to endure the punishment of a terrible 
_ death, sooner than consciously to say anything which would be contrary 


“to the will of Christ and of His Church.” 


* _ 59. The archbishop, however, failed to fulfill his part of the agree- 


ment. Although, as stated, he wrote a letter to the pope stating that no 
heresies were propagated in Bohemia, it seems that the letter was never 
“sent. He informed the king that he must complain that what he called 


: heresy was preached by many clergymen, and that he was not permitted 
C W apply his ecclesiastical power of punishing to those who set forth 
_ erroneous doctrines ; and that since “ under these circumstances it would 


impossible for him to maintain his authority in Bohemia, or to carry 
Out his measures by force, he resolved, instead of fulfilling the terms of 


a _ the agreement, to quit Bohemia, for the present, and to seek assistance 
from Wenzel’s brother, King Sigismund in Ofen.” But he died, Septem- 
3 ber, 1411, before he could execute this purpose. 

T 60. And now Pope John XXIII took a step which, in its results, 
C Vitiated all the results of the hard labor that had been performed to 
a i establish peace in Bohemia. In sending the insignia of office to the 
= New archbishop of Prague, Pope John sent also, by his legate, a bull 


l ing the king of Naples, who was protector of Pope Gregory XII, 
and proclaiming a crusade against him. The pope’s legate was to publish 
this bull in Prague. He did so “ pronouncing in the most awful forms 
the curse of the ban on the pope’s enemy, King Ladislaus, of Naples, 

t of Gregory XII, as on a heretic, a schismatic, a man guilty 
5 high treason against the majesty of God; and proclaiming a crusade 
; the destruction of his party, together with a bull granting full indul- 


: Bence to all who took part in this crusade. All who personally bore 
l ms in this crusade were promised, if they truly repented and con- 
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fessed themselves (which, in this connection, surely could mean nothing 
but a mere form), the forgiveness of their sins, as fully as in partaking 
in any other crusade. Following the example of cupidity set up by Boni- 
face IX, this bull offered the like indulgence to those also who would con- 
tribute as much in money as, in proportion to their means, they would 
have expended by actively engaging in this crusade for the space of a 
h.”’ 
TR The legate, suspecting that Huss would oppose this bull, had the 
archbishop to summon Huss before him. Huss came, and the legate 
“ demanded of him whether he would obey the apostolical mandates. 
Huss declared that he was ready, with all his heart, to obey the apostolical 
mandates. Then said the legate to the archbishop: ‘ Do you see? The 
master is quite ready to obey the apostolical mandates.’ But ip 
rejoined: ‘ My lord, understand me well. I said I am ready, with a 
my heart, to fulfill the apostolical mandates; but I call apostolical ma 
dates the doctrines of the apostles of Christ: and s0 far as the Papa 
mandates agree with these, so far I will obey them willingly. But if 
see anything in them at variance with these, I shall not obey, even 
though the stake were staring me in the face.’ ” m 
62. Hitherto, on the subject of indulgences, Huss had opposed simp/Y 
the abuses of them, which were practiced by those who vended pe 
But now he entered into the principles underlying indulgences. T : 
forms of absolution which accompanied this bull that had been m 
now published, were such that the dean of the theological faculty i: r 
university, Stephen Paletz, hitherto a close friend to Huss an f 
the truth which he preached, “ directed the attention of Huss r k 
objectionable features in them, and declared to him that such thing 


” 
ought not to be approved,” because they contained “ palpable errors: — 


7 
Yet, when it came to the test, Paletz himself maintained the oi 
authority, against Huss, who attacked these indulgences, In ee pe 
of the theological faculty, Paletz offered the following resolution : i 
do not take it upon us to raise objections against the lord apo Hi 
or his letters; to pass any judgment whatever upon them ; or to a 
mine anything with regard to them: as we have no authority for ine 
63. “But Huss, in accordance with his principles, could not A pi 
in any such blind obedience. Obedience to his Master, Christ, the ose 


CRUSADE OF POPE JOHN XXIII. 


“ance of His doctrine, and the copying of His example, stood first in 
importance with him. This was the rule by which everything was to 
“be examined, by which the limit of all obedience was determined ; and 
_ this principle it was by occasion of which it was laid to his charge that, 


_ by making the commands of the superior dependent on the criticising 


judgment. of his subjects, he relaxed the bonds of all civil and ecclesiasti- 


| Cal order. Accordingly it was remarked, that by the course he pursued 
_ he would introduce the dangerous error that obedience might be refused 


to letters patent of popes, emperors, kings, and lords, if the truth and 
reasonableness of such letters could not be made clear to the understand- 
ing of the subjects. And who could calculate what disorders would 
Spring up, all over the world, from this opinion! So he was called a 
tevolutionist. 

_ 64. “His opponents believed, it is true, that men were bound to 
unconditional obedience to those in power only in that which was not 
absolutely wicked, or that which is in itself indifferent. But, to what 
extent was the phrase ‘that which is in itself indifferent’? to be 


e stretched? As for Huss, he could not look upon that which the bull 
_ Tequired as a thing indifferent; but only as a thing directly opposed to 
aa the law of Christ, and sinful. To obey, in this case, would be the same 
_ 48 to abandon his principle of obeying God rather than man. He then 
eS -Spoke for the last time, with his old friend Paletz, whom he next met as 


his fiercest enemy, preparing destruction for him at Constance. His last 


Words to him, the words with which he must. sunder the tie of friendship 
that had so long united them, were ... : ‘ Paletz is my friend, truth 
>. ‘is my friend: and both being my friends, it is my sacred duty to give the 
first honor to truth.’ 
ie 65. “Neither his friend [Paletz] nor his teacher [Stanislaus of 
Znaim] could ever forgive Huss for presuming to stand forth. against 
their authority, as well as the authority of the whole theological faculty, 
Composed of eight doctors: for presuming to be more bold and more free- 
Minded ‘than themselves. Huss himself marks the critical moment 
Which separated him forever from his former associates: ‘The sale of“ 


| indulgences and the lifting of the standard of the cross against Chris- 
pe tians, first cut me off from my old friends.’ Compelled to stand forth 
' 8 an opponent to his old teacher Stanislaus of Znaim, he still never 
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forgot his obligations to him as an instructor ; as he says in the paper he 
wrote against him: ‘ Though Stanislaus was my teacher, from whom in 
the dicipline of the school, I learnt a great deal that is valuable, still I 
must answer him as the truth impels me to do, that the truth may be 
more apparent.’ ” 

66. Huss now resolved publicly to discuss the subject of indulgences 
“ before a numerous convocation of the university, where also his friend 


Jerome intended to appear.” Announcements were posted throughout — 


the city of Prague, that this discussion should occur June 7, 1412. The 
day came, the convocation was held, Huss spoke. He himself left an 
account of what he said, the salient points of which shall here be given. 
He said: “I was moved to engage in this affair by a threefold interest: 
the glory of God, the advancement of holy Church, and my own con- 
science. Therefore, in relation to all that is now to be said, I call God, 
Almighty and Omniscient, to witness that I seek first of all things God’s 
glory and the good of the Church. To these objects every mature 
Christian is strictly bound by the command of the Lord; and for the 
good reason that every one should love Christ and His Church infinitely 
more than his bodily parents, temporal goods, his own honor, or himself. 
It is moreover my opinion that the glory of Christ and of His bride, the 
Church, consists particularly in the practical imitation of the life of 


Christ himself in this, that a man lay aside all inordinate affections and 


all human ordinances that would hinder or obstruct him in the pursuit 
of his object. 

67. “I will never affirm anything contrary to the Holy Scriptures 
that contain Christ’s law, or against His will. And when I am taught 
by any member of the Church, or by any other creature whatsoever, that 
I have erred in my speech, I will openly and humbly retract it. There- 
fore, in order that I may proceed more safely I will place myself on the 
immovable foundation, the corner stone, which is the truth, the way, and 
the life, our Lord Jesus Christ. And I hold it fast, as the faith of the 
Church, that he who observes not the ordinance and the law which 
Christ established, and which He also taught and observed by himself 
and His apostles, does not follow the Lord Jesus Christ in the narrow 
way that leadeth to life; but goes in the broad way which leads the men 


_ bers of the devil to perdition. 


HUSS DENOUNCES INDULGENCES. 


a 68. “On this principle it is not permitted the faithful to approve 
-these bulls. Nothing but what proceeds from love, can be approved by 
Ny ist; but assuredly neither the shedding of blood among Christians, 
ir the laying waste and impoverishing of countries, can have proceeded 


y for martyrdom. Indulgence denotes the pardon of sin; which 1s 
‘the work of God alone. Priestly absolution consists in this, that the 
‘Priest in the sacrament declares the person confessing to him to be in 
a: such a state of contrition as fits him, if he were to die immediately, to 
enter, without passing through the fires of purgatory, into the heavenly 
"Mansions. And, the power of the priest, in the last extremity, is not so 
_ Testricted that he may not promise, so far as God who reveals it to him 
w Permits, the pardon of sin. But, it would be too great a presumption to 
~ Suppose that any vicar of Christ could rightfully attribute to himself 
Hh such power of absolution, if God had never given him a special revela- 
t tion on the subject: for otherwise he would be guilty of the sin of 
blasphemy. 3 
9. “ The sacrament of penance can avail nothing except on the pre- 
Supposition of contrition. It is a foolish thing, therefore, for a priest 
Rot informed by divine revelation that penance or some other sacrament 
“avails for the salvation of the individual, to Whom it is administered, 
stow on him unconditional absolution. Hence the wise priests of 
ist give only a conditional absolution: conditioned namely on the 
that the person confessing feels remorse for having sinned, is 
w ved to sin no more, trusts in God’s mercy, and is determined for 
‘future to obey God’s commandments. Hence, every one who receives 
on indulgence, will actually enjoy it, just so far as he is fitted to do so 
dy his Telation to God. It is the duty of prelates to instruct the people 
| this truth, so that the laity may not spend their time and labor on 
‘which can not profit them. : 
O. “Tt is neither permissible nor advantageous for a pope, or for 
, bishop or clerk whatsoever, to fight for worldly dominion or worldly 
Wealth. This may be understood from the example of Christ, whose 
ar the pope is; for Christ did not fight, nor did he command his 
disciples to fight: but forbade them. The pope ought not to contend for 
i cular things. The safer way is to contend spiritually, not with the 
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secular sword, but with prayer to Almighty God, to persuade the enemy 
to concord by negotiations, even though by such a course, which to men 
might seem like madness, one should in case of need suffer death. This 
rule St. Paul gives in Rom. 12:19: would that the pope might humbly 
adopt this rule of St. Paul. 

71. “The pope’s conduct is contrary to the example of Christ, who 
reprimanded His disciples for desiring to call down fire from heaven 


upon His enemies. Luke 9:54. © that the pope, then, would, like the — 


apostles, who desired to avenge their Lord, have addressed himself to 
the Lord, and, with the cardinals, said to Him: ‘ Lord, if it be thy will, 
we would call upon all, of both sexes, to combine for the destruction of 
Ladislaus and Gregory and their companions in guilt; and perhaps the 
Lord would have answered: ‘Ye know not what spirit ye are of, when 
ye seek to ruin so many souls of men by ban, sentence of condemnation, 
and destruction of life. Why do ye thus set at naught my example, I 
who forbade my disciples to be so cruelly zealous against those who 
crucified me, who prayed: “Father! Forgive them, they know not 
what they do”?’ If the pope, then, would subdue his enemies, let him 
follow the example of Christ, whose vicar he styles himself; let him pray 
for his enemies and the Church; let him say, ‘ My kingdom is not of this 


world;’ let him show them kindness; let him bless those that curse 


him ; for then will the Lord, according to His promise, give him a powert 
of utterance and wisdom, which they will never be able to gainsay. 

72. “ But, it is objected in these days, that, ‘such literal imitation 
of Christ is confined to the evangelical counsels, designed for those who 
strive after Christian perfection —to the monks.’, All priests should 
aim at the highest perfection, because they are representatives of the 
apostles; and particularly so should the pope, who should exhibit m 
his conduct the highest degree of perfection, after the example of 
Christ and of Peter. All priests are bound to the same rule of per- 
fection: certainly the priesthood is the summit of perfection in the 
militant Church. The precepts, therefore, that forbid contention for 
earthly things, concern all priests in general. The clergy should liter- 
ally observe the precepts of the sermon on the mount; as for example, 
Matt. 5: 40. 


’ i ae se 
73. “ Ignorance in these matters is no excuse for a priest; becat 
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4 


_ they are commanded as persons ordained to act as presidents, judges, 


st teachers, to have knowledge of the law, and to explain it to those 
der them in all its several parts. This ignorance of Holy Scripture, 
being a guilty ignorance, renders the priests the more condemnable, as 
is the mother of all other errors and vices among themselves and the 
people. Even the laity, if they follow the invitation of the bull, and by 
their contributions uphold the pope in things at variance with his 

( alli , can not wholly excuse themselves by pleading ignorance, since it 
ay ignorance which they might have avoided. In fact there is no such 


ie ‘ignorance: on the contrary, they have knowledge enough, only it is 
= asleep. For when they see priests attending spectacles, putting them- 


_ Selves on a par with the world, meddling in secular business, they 


i es directly murmur against them, in accordance with Catholic tradition ; 


_ though these are trifles when compared with carrying on war and legal 


‘a Suits for earthly ends. 
ee _ %. “Yet it is not even ignorance, but absolute indifference, which 
aa leads many to obey this bull, who say: ‘ What matters it to us, whether 


bull is a good or a bad one? We can eat and drink without dis- 
_ turbance if we are left to our peace; others may do what they please.’ 
š there is a third class who obey from cowardice: men conversant 
th the Scriptures, who obey in opposition to their own consciences; 
who think of the bull in one way and speak openly of it in another. 
y tremble, who should yield to no fear of the world: tremble lest 
ney should lose their temporal goods, the honor of the world, or their 
ag 99 


= 5. The bull had put upon King Ladislaus and his adherents the 
Curse of destruction to the third generation. To this Huss objected 

it was “in contradiction to Ezek. 18:20, wherein it calls Ladislaus 
and his adherents blasphemers and heretics, although this is not mani- 
st from any trial to which he has been subjected; and although 


S 
he 
ai 


ae J Subjects are included, poor weak people, men and women, acting 


constraint.” 


pets. Tt will be remembered that the bull granted “full indulgence ” 
all who took part in the pope’s crusade; and that this indulgence was 
tended to those who, not going on the crusade, should contribute the 

t of money that would have been spent if they had gone. This 
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was cited by Huss. Then he repeated his definition of indulgence, that 
it “ denotes the pardon of sin,” and concluded: “ On this point he who is 
blind may judge whether pardon of sin is not bestowed for a considera- 
tion in money. Is not this true simony?” 
77. Huss next quoted bodily from the bull the following passage: — 
i ll 
« By the apostolical power entrusted to me, I absolve thee from a 
the Ho icy God and to me thou hast truly confessed, and for which 
thou hast done penance. If, as thou art not able personally to take pa 
in this enterprise, thou wilt act according to my direction and that 0 
the other commissioners, in furnishing means and helps for this cause, 
and if thou hast done all according to thy ability, I bestow on thee the 
most perfect forgiveness of all thy sins, both from the guilt and the 
punishment of them, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


78. Upon this he said: “ It is one and the same thing to bestow the 
forgiveness of all sins, and to impart the Holy Ghost; both presuppose 
divine power. And for a sinful man to pretend to impart the Holy 
Ghost, is too enormous a presumption. Christ alone on whom the 
heavenly dove descended as a symbol of the Holy Ghost, can bestow the 
baptism of the Spirit. God grants the pardon of sin to none but those 
whom He has first rendered fit to receive it. Since then a Christian can 
render another person fit, no otherwise than by laboring for it by peer 
or preaching, or by contributing to it through his own merits, it is evi- 


dent that the being rendered fit for it by God, must precede forgiveness. — 


It may be said that this is ‘ but a conditional indulgence, given truly to 
the contrite, and therefore, to the elect.’ This is sophistical. In such 
case there would be no need of indulgence. So it might be said of p 
one, that ‘on the supposition that he were of the divine essence, ‘ 
would be very God.’ ” 
79. He next noticed another “sophistical pretense: that ‘ the p 
real object is neither more nor less than this, to rule the Church X 
Christ in peace and tranquillity ; but to secure this object, he must "a 
his adversaries? ”:- To which Huss answered: “The pope sat: ars 
deceive God. God knows perfectly on what the pope’s heart is inten ' 
his ruling aim, implicit or explicit. If he who should imitate the i 
erty of Christ, fights for worldly rule, he commits a grievous me 
which every man is an abettor who upholds him in so doing. I p 
pope really possesses a plenitude of power to bestow indulgence up? 


“NOT IN THE POWER OF THE POPE.” 


80. Next Huss attacked the injurious effects produced by these indul- 
ces: “ The foolish man of wealth is betrayed into a false hope; the 


y to sin; grievous sins are thought lightly of; and, in general, the 

le are robbed of their property. Far be it, therefore, from the faith- 

‘to have anything to do with such indulgences! As to the common 
fund of all the good works in the Church, to be distributed by the pope, 


individuals share in this common fund only in proportion as they are 
Aen ‘Qualified to share in it by their charity. But it is not in the power of 
E the pope: it belongs to God alone, to determine the greater or less degree 
| of charity in individuals; for to do this presupposes infinite power: it 
= depends on the good pleasure of God. Therefore, it is not in the power 
i Caf the pope to give any one a share in intercession by the community of 
| koly Church; and consequently it is absurd for him to attribute any such 


Power to himself, since the pope himself should, with David, humbly 
say, ¢ Make me, O God, a companion of all them that fear thee, and of 


i them that keep thy precepts.’ In place of such an imparting of spiritual 


fellowship with all the good in the Church, let the Christian live a 


: Tighteous life, following Christ his head in all virtue, and especially in 


humility and patience ; and then let him rely on partaking of His merits, . 
‘80 far as God may grant it; and assuredly, if he thus perseveres unto the 
end, he will attain to the most complete forgiveness of his sins; and, 
8 his life grows conformed to the example of Christ, in the same pro- 
ion will he share of His mercy and of the glory of the blessed. 
= 81. “From the proclamations of the commissioners for granting 
idulgences, it is evident that their sole object is to extort money from 
the people. Not an instance is to be found in Scripture, of a holy man 
i = to any one: ‘I have forgiven thee thy sins; I absolve thee.’ Nor 
“any to be found who have absolved from punishment or guilt for a 
tain number of days. The theological faculty who say that ‘hun- 
eds of years agd’ the holy fathers instituted indulgences, have taken 
od care not to express themselves more definitely, and to say: ‘a 
and years ’ ‘two or three hundred,’ or any other particular number 
centuries ago. Nor have they ventured to name any of these holy 
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fathers. I will not allow that the sentence of the pope is an ultimate 
and definite one. Christ is the highest expounder of His own law, as 
well by His words as by His deeds; and He is ever with His pee 
according to His promise that He will be with them even unto the en 
of the world. 


82. “I dispute the position that when the great mass of the clergy, . 


monks, and the laity have approved of the papal bulls, it iene 
‘foolish to contradict so large a majority.’ By the same sort pi 
ing, anything might be justified, however wicked and vile, provi p ko 
that it were approved by the majority! and anything ne p W 
ever true and good, only if sanctioned by a majority! In Jer. 8: g 
written that every one, from the least even unto the greatest, was og 
to covetousness; from the prophet even unto the priest every ag r 
falsely. According to this principle, it was folly in the prophet 0 "y 
tradict so vast a multitude! Therefore, it is the custom of wise pe 
whenever difficulties occur with regard to any truth, laying it ie 
discussion, to consider, first of all, what the faith of Holy Scrip ; 
teaches on the point in question; and, whatever can be 80 mie 
that they hold fast as a matter of faith. But if Holy Scripture a 
neither on one side nor the other, they let the subject alone, e Af 
does not concern them, and cease to dispute whether the truth lies 
z 2 
eth yon Huss had finished his discourse, “ his friend Jerome we 
forward and delivered a glowing discourse, which kindled the ae 
enthusiasm in the hearts of the youth. In the evening he whi otal 
home, in triumph, by large bodies of students. The PY " a 
duced by the transactions of this day, spread further ; and, as a p 
happens when the impulse has been given to some great movem a d 
ever pure and unobjectionable at the outset, that it no me S y 
the power of those who began it, to control and keep it wi l - th 
but violent passions soon enter in and with their fierce ponines 
the purity of the beginning; so it turned out on qe oo ae 
Under the leadership of one of the king’s courtiers, “a = i: ng’ 
was got up; the papal bulls, suspended from the necks of cer a 
cent women, were carried in the midst of a vast concourse À r 
through the principal quarters of the city. The chariot convey 


Tetained his relations with the king. 
fill 


‘Congregation whatever his duty as a preacher and curer of souls made it 


*cumbent on him to say. He could not keep silent concerning the 
“ors connected with the subject of indulgences: he must point out the 


STUDENTS BURN THE POPE’S BULLS. 


women was surrounded by-armed men of the party, vociferating, ‘ To the 
“stake with the letters of a heretic and rogue.’ In this way the bulls were 
finally conveyed to the Pranger, where a pile of fagots had been erected, 
‘Upon which they were laid and burned. 
__ 84. “ This was intended only as a parody on the burning of Wicklif’s 
books two years before.” Still, Huss plainly expressed his disapproval 


_ of such a course on the part of any. who professed to be of his party, but 


Whose life did not correspond with the doctrines they supported. Of 
course he was charged with the chief responsibility of it. But he said: 
“T hope, by the grace of God, that I am a Christian, departing in no 
Tespect from the faith, and that I should prefer to suffer a horrible death 


_ Tather than to affirm anything contrary to the faith, or to transgress the 


commandments of our Lord Jesus Christ. And the same I hope also of 
many of my adherents, though I observe with deep pain that some of 
them are blameworthy in their morals. I should be sorry if any one of 
my party should brand his opponent as a heretic, or style him a Moham- 


_ Medan, or ridicule or attack him in any other way that implied a disre- 


gard to the law of love.” 


e _ 85. The king “summoned around him the lords of counsel and the 
elders of the communities of all the three towns, out of which the great 
capital had arisen, and directed them to forbid for the future all public 

; insult of the pope; as well as all public resistance of the papal bulls, on | 


Pain of death; and to be vigilantly careful that all occasions of excite- 


_ Ment on both sides should be avoided. This royal edict was proclaimed 
ee by a herald through the whole city, as a warning to all. It is probable, 


*OWever, that the king, after all, was not so very solicitous that these 
measures should be rigorously executed in their whole extent; nor is it 
clear that he had power enough to enforce them. The getter-up of the 
Mock procession against the bull, of which we have just spoken, still 


86. “ Huss could not be prevented by any power on earth, from ful- 
mg his vocation as a preacher of the gospel; or from saying to his 


teat peril to which a reliance on indulgences, as he had already demon- 
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strated in his public disputation, exposed the souls of the people. a 
yet Queen Sophia did not cease her attendance at the chapel of Huss; 
and this new contest could only serve to increase the number of his 
hearers and their enthusiasm. The large concourse of noblemen, 
knights, men and women of all ranks and conditions, who assembled 
around Huss, is described by his opponents; especially the thousands of 
pious women who were denominated Beguines — a nickname like the 
term Pietists in later times; and one which had been applied already to 
the followers of Militz. Now, when the hearts of the laity, of men W 
belonged to the class of industrious artisans, among whom Huss a 
many adherents, were seized by the power of truth in his sermons, an 
then going into the churches heard the sellers of indulgences preaching 
up with shameless effrontery the value of their spiritual merchandise, in 
direct outrage to the gospel truth they had listened to in Benn 
chapel, nothing else was to be expected, especially in a state of so jj: 
excitement among the youth, than that violent scenes should ensue. 
87. The king’s courtier, the students, and the crowd whom they P 
undoubtedly did foolishly, yet, to the utmost of all they did, Be y: 
But now the papal party took a step in which they did most wick a 
“A number of priests, distributed among the several parish chure p 
were engaged, on the 10th of July [1412], in publishing the papal ge 
and inviting the people to purchase indulgences. On this occasion t a 
young men belonging to the class of common artisans, by the peo 
John, Martin, and Stasek, stepping forward, cried out to one of vi 
preachers, ‘ Thou liest! Master Huss has taught us better than that. id 
know it is all false? After a while they were seized, conducted to w 
council house, and, on the next day, in pursuance of the royal “a 
condemned to death. Huss, on being informed of this, felt it to i i 
duty to interpose and endeavor to save these young men, doomed to p 
victims to the gospel truth which they had heard from his lips, 
which burned in their hearts. | : Ps 
8g. “ Accompanied by two thousand students he repaired r a 
council house. He demanded a hearing for himself and some 0 i 
attendants. At length he was permitted to appear before the mer” 
He declared that he looked upon the fault of those young men p 
own, and that he, therefore, muċh more than they deserved to die. 


BY they ventured to proceed to the execution of the sentence. 
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promised him that no blood should be shed, and bade him tranquillize 
excited feelings of the others. Hoping that they would keep their 
word, he left the council house together with his followers. But some 
hours afterwards, when the multitude had, for the most part, dispersed, 
Resistance 
ng apprehended from the Hussite party, the prisoners were conducted 
 uhder a large escort of soldiers to the place of death, and, as in the 
ie Meantime, the concourse of spectators running together in the highest 
~ state of excitement, increased every moment, they hurried the execution, 
and finished it even before arriving at the destined spot. But the 
“adherents of Huss had no intention of resorting to violence. When the 


A _ headsman, after his work was done, cried out, ‘Let him who does the 
like expect to suffer the same fate,’ many among the multitude exclaimed 


at once: “We are all ready to do the like; and to suffer the same.’ 
89. “ This execution could have no other effect than to increase the 


‘a excitement of feeling and the enthusiasm of the people for the cause 
By of Huss. Those three young men would of course be regarded by the 


party they belonged to, as martyrs for the truth. It would be impossible 
to devise anything better calculated to promote any cause, bad or good, 
than to give it martyrs. Several, and in particular the so-called Beguines 

this party, of whom we have spoken above, dipped their handkerchiefs 
in the blood of the victims, and treasured them up as precious relics. A 
- Woman who witnessed the execution, offered white linen to enshroud the 
lea | bodies; and another individual who was present, Master von Jitzin, 

tt: ed to the party of Huss, hastened with a company of students to 


| convey the bodies to Bethlehem chapel. Borne thither as saints, with 


_ Manted hymns and loud songs, they were buried amid great solemnities, 


Under the direction of Huss. This event gave new importance to Beth- 


Saem chapel in the eyes of the party of Huss. They named it the chapel 
of the Three Saints. 

~ 90. “Tt is certain that Huss took a lively interest in the death of 
~ . young men. He thought they might justly be called martyrs for 

ote truth, like others whose memory is preserved in the history of 

him 


Church. Nor was there anything in this which could justly subject 


i to the slightest reproach. Certainly by his sermons he contributed 
to nourish the enthusiasm with which the memory of these witnesses for 


AP, 
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the truth was cherished among the o ' pai Aar > ale eh 
times of commotion, is not wont to discrimi ae 
agents, and the different shares taken by ib i a a. oe x 
inclined to lay the whole upon the shoulders of the one o barr 
be the most important individual, 80 Huss soon T pj Bee pi 
as the person who headed the procession at the burial o ie 
is i the abbot of Dola. Accordingly t 

aie wr ave i upon Huss at the Council of ee . i 
he could deny, with truth, that the procession had been got up 

yapik we may hear what Huss himself says concerning hen 
loi of the truth, as his words are recorded in his book r g Ei He 
written at a somewhat later period. After citing the Ri e n 
11:33 [“ And they that understand among the ma e se ee 
many : yet they shall fall by the sword, and by flame, | sa {i k A 
spoil, many days,” ], he remarks: ‘ Experience gives vi 4 ae is K 
tation of these words, — since persons made learned by no 
God, simple laymen and priests, many taught by the examp 


ing w ichrist, have 
life, because they openly resisted the lying word of antichris 
? 


in 
fallen under the edge of the sword; of which we have an pamo 
those three laymen, John, Martin, and Stasek, who poe Shey ei 
dicted the lying disciples of antichrist, fell victims to the ; ae po 
in allusion to what afterwards transpired in consequence wn ae 
tions, he adds: ‘ But others who gave up their lives for fee ie 
the death of martyrs, or were paienn ME E no 

hrist, priests, and laymen, and even i 

MU a blood having been shed, the os pe 
thought it inexpedient to venture immediately upon ai 8 wal 
They perceived the danger of attempting to put a e gr M 
tions by force. They had learned by experience to a * ae e 
thusiasm of the people had already mounted by the dea ee 
young men. Accordingly the other prisoners, who sips a 
for nothing but martyrdom, were set at large. The vai age 
two parties, which had divided the university, since the “ag ae 
papal bulls relating to indulgence and a crusade, sti i ai 
grew more violent; the smaller party consisting of 


: whose head stood at that time, 
' © represent themselves as 


Course which to Huss 
hierarchy it could app 


_ 4tticles in a solemn ses 


i nies 


ind rules, who, according to the faith of 


e not Customs in the Church, are not 


KESA 


a e Apostolic See, of the Roman Church and city, 

dest Subjection of opponents and enemies among Christians, while he 
w ie, have confessed and are mortified, the full forgiveness of all sins, 
an er»? | 
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clared themselves opposed to all Wicklifite doctrines and in favor of 

whole system of papal absolutism, and the larger party, of those 
espoused the cause of reform, at the head of whom stood Huss. 

93. “The former had on their side all who were attached to the 

hierarchy ; and they supposed they could reckon also on the help of King 

Wenceslaus, whom, in fact, they had joined on defending the bull, and 

who had issued the edict against its opponents. Those eight doctors, at 


Paletz, as dean, believed they were entitled 


constituting the theological faculty. They 
now united in condemning the fort 


y-five articles of Wicklif, although 
Some of them had before this defended those articles; and, hence, Huss 
Calls them the cancrisantes. They declared to the prelates their agree- 
Ment with them in the earlier resolutions against those articles; and, by a 
appeared retrograde, though to the advocates of 
ear no otherwise than an advance, gave them the 


They next proceeded to condemn the forty-five 
sion. 


highest satisfaction. 


| 94. “To these propositions they added six others,” as follows: — 


a La ‘That he is a heretic who judges otherwise than the Roman 


Concerning the sacraments a 


nd the spiritual power of the keys.’ 
_, » ‘That in these days, to su 


ppose that great antichrist is present 
the Church, and according to 


Scripture, and the holy teachers, shall appear at the end of the 


3 ms shown by experience to be a manifest error.’ 
Va th ty ahah r 


To say that the ordinances of the holy fathers, and the praise- 
A to be observed, because they are 
fontained in Holy Scripture, is an error,’ 
ay ‘That the relics, the bones of the saints, the clothes and robes 
os faithful, are not to be reverenced, is an error.’ 


ig) Ms, 


4 a Pe "l t priests can not absolve from sins and forgive sins, when, 
“8 ministers 


of the Church, they 


bestow and apply the sacraments of 
» but that they only announ 


ce that the penitent is absolved, is an 


ê pope may not, where it becomes. necessary, call 
the faithful or demand contributions of them for the defense of 


and for the coercion 


S$ on the faithful who loyally come to the rescue, show true peni- 


oe A i A 
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95. These eight doctors “as the theological faculty ” asked the mag- 
istracy of Prague to obtain the king’s consent that the “ teaching and 
spreading abroad” of the forty-five articles of Wicklif, should be for- 
bidden by a royal decree. They also declared that “ certain preachers, on 
whose account violent insurrections, strifes, and divisions had sprung 
up among the people, ought to be silenced.” They said that “this was 
the way to restore peace among the people. A cunningly devised means, 
to be sure, putting an end to all strife, to allow only one party to speak, 
and enjoin absolute silence on the other. Such an edict was now to be 
procured from the king. The king granted but a part of the demand. 
He actually issued an edict forbidding the preaching of those doctrines 
on penalty of banishment from the land; at the same time, however, he 
caused the faculty to be told, that they had better employ themselves in 
refuting those doctrines, than in trying to effect the suppression of them 
by an edict of prohibition. But an edict of prohibition against the 
preaching of this or that individual, was a thing he would never 
consent to.” 

96. In answer to the king the “ theological faculty ” said that it was 
impossible for them to refute those doctrines so long as Huss refused to 
lay before them in written form what he had to object to against the 
bulls. Then both Huss and his opponents of the faculty were summoned 
to appear before the king’s privy council; and there Huss first quoted 
John 18:20: “Jesus answered him [the high priest] I spake openly t0 
the world; I ever taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither the 
Jews always resort; and in secret have I said nothing.” Then he 
said: “I have spoken openly, and taught in the schools, and in the 
temple in Bethlehem, where masters, bachelors, students, and multi- 
tudes of the common people congregate, and nothing have I spoken in 
secret, by which I could be seeking to draw men away from the truth. 
At the same time, I am ready to comply with the demand of thes? 
doctors ; provided that as I bind myself to suffer at the stake, in casé I 
can be convicted of holding any erroneous doctrine, the eight doctors 
will also, on their part, collectively bind themselves to suffer in the 
same way on the same conditions.” 

97. The doctors requested time for deliberation, and withdrew: 
Presently they returned and said that one of them would bind him- 
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by this pledge, for all. But this Huss would not accept, because, 
he, “they are all combined together against me, and I stand 
to them without associates; this would not be fair.” But 


ib 


i this the doctors would not consent; and the privy council, seeing 


at there was no hope of. agreement, as to arrangements for the con- 
sideration of the disputed: points, dismissed them all, after admonition 
at they should try to make up the matter between themselves — “ an 


y E which in their present state of exasperated feelings, would 


pass unheeded; and which was intended, perhaps, simply to intimate 
ne the council would have nothing more to do with the business.” 
98. During the time of these occurrences in Prague, the pope had 
“again taken Huss’s case out of the hands of the cardinal to whom 
oy had last been committed, and had referred it to yet another car- 
Anal, charging him to “employ the severest measures against the 
recusant. ” And now Huss’s enemies in Prague, finding their power 


foiled there, sent away an agent to the pope, to report to the terrible 
ee y 8 P 
John AI that Huss had opposed his bulls and indulgences, and was 
; Pp 


eretore “a dangerous man, hostile to the papacy.” “The cardinal 
w “pronounced sentence of excommunication on Huss, in the most 
tible formulas. If he persisted twenty days in his disobedience to the 


al F e, the ban was to be proclaimed against him in all the churches, on 


ays and festival days, with the ringing of all the bells and the 
Zuishing of all the tapers, and the same punishment should be 
te aded to all who kept company with him. The interdict should be 
@ on every place that harbored him. By a second ordinance of the 
pe, the people of Prague were called upon to seize the person of Huss, 
deliver him up to the archbishop of Prague, or to the bishop of 
on ale or to condemn and burn him according to the laws. Bethle- 


The king now stood still, offering no prohibition to the publica- 

these ordinances against Huss; at the same time doing nothing 

zard their execution. This, however, was sufficient for the enemies 

s. With the concurrence of the senators of the old city of Prague, 

assembled at the consecration festival of the church of Prague, 

2, under Bernhard Chotek, a Bohemian, as their leader, for the 
43 
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purpose of dispersing the congregation in Bethlehem chapel and getting 
possession of the person of Huss. But the firm resolution with which 
they were met by the congregation who gathered around Huss, induced 
them to abandon their plan. They returned back to the senate house, 
where it was resolved at least to carry into execution the pope’s command 
to destroy Bethlehem chapel. But when this resolution came to be 
known, such violent commotions arose, that it was found necessary to 
abandon this project also.” 

100. On the part of Huss, his procurator, who had presented his 
case before the pope, published an argument to demonstrate that every- 
thing that had been done in the process against Huss, was invalid. Huss 
himself “ caused to be engraved on the walls of Bethlehem chapel a few 
words, showing the invalidity of such an excommunication. And finally, 
when no other earthly remedy was left him, he appealed from the venal- 
ity of the court of Rome, to the one incorruptible, just and infallible 
Judge, Jesus Christ. After describing what pains he had taken to pee 
justice at the Roman chancery, he says: ‘ But the Roman court, whic 
cares not for the sheep without the wool, would never cease asking for 
money, therefore have I finally appealed from it to the most just Judge 
and High Priest over all? This appeal he published to his congregation 
from the pulpit of Bethlehem chapel.” 

101. Yet this appeal was counted by his enemies in Prague, and by 
the papacy itself, as the highest-handed offense of all. “ It is character- 
istic of the times that this act should be objected to him as a con- 
temptuous trifling with the jurisdiction of the Church, as am in 
act of disobedience to the pope, and an overleaping of the regular oN 
of ecclesiastical tribunals. The abbot of Dola says, in his invective 
against Huss, ‘ Tell me, then, who accepted your appeal ? From “a 
did you obtain a release from the jurisdiction of the subordinate aut e 
ties? You would not say from the laity, and your daughters f 
Beguines.’” The clergy of Prague gave full obedience to the por a 
published the excommunication and interdict with all the awesome i 
mony possible. “From all the pulpits that published the ban aa y 
Huss; they strictly observed the interdict ; no sacraments were 4 re 
tered; no ecclesiastical burial was permitted. Such a state of t a 
would, as ever, provoke the most violent disturbances among the peoP™ 


EFFORTS TO OBTAIN PEACE. 


The archbishop of Prague, worn out with the scheming, contention, and 
confusion,.resigned at the close of the year 1412. His successor was “a 
alous advocate of the hierarchy and more inclined to severe measures 


W in support of it than his predecessor ” had been. 

"102. The king now urged Huss that, in the interests of peace, he 

} ~ would leave Prague for a time. Huss consented; but still there was 

7 no peace, because the opposition would not have peace. They persisted 
“im constantly stirring up the matter, tracing it always back to “ the 


erroneous doctrines of Wicklif.”” The king finding that the absence 
of Huss from Prague had not brought peace, approached the papal 
party, with the hope of obtaining it. There had already, before 
Christmas of 1412, assembled in Prague “the college of the ancient 


" nobles of the land, for the purpose of advising about the restoration 


of peace and the rescue of the good name of the Bohemian people, in 
foreign lands.” It was now decided to assemble “a national synod ” 


4 for this same purpose, before which the leaders of the two parties 
ie should appear. It was first arranged to hold this synod at a small city 
a “outside of Prague, so that Huss might be present. But it was finally 


d in Prague, and Huss could not be present. But he was represented 


E by his procurator, who read Huss’s memorial. The theological faculty 
of the eight doctors was led by Stephen of Paletz and Stanislaus of 
i Znaim, supported by Archbishop John the Iron of Leitomysl. 


47103. “The theological faculty traced all the schism to the defending 


4 _ of the forty-five erroneous doctrines of Wicklif, and insisted that the con- 


Mnation of them should be rigorously observed, and that the decision 
% the Church of Rome should be submitted to in every point. The 
Church in their view was the pope as head, and the college of cardinals 
as the body. Errors they found, especially in the widely spread doc- 


about the power of the keys being vested in the Church; errors 


E Y! 
oh concerning the hierarchy; concerning the seven sacraments; concern- 


the veneration of relics ; and concerning indulgence. They traced 


4 all these errors to one cause: that the party admitted no other authority 


an the sacred Scriptures, explained in their own sense and in con- 


8 ‘ariety with the doctrine of the Church and of entire Christendom. 
y They regarded. themselves, on the other hand, as the people, who alone 
Were in possession of the truth, inasmuch as they agreed with the doc- 
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trine of the Roman Church and of entire Christendom. They required 
in all matters in themselves indifferent, among which were to be reck- 
oned the late ordinances of the pope and the process against Huss, 
unconditional submission to the Roman Church. The disobedience 
of Huss and his party to the commands of their superiors passed, with 
them, for the greatest crime. The interdict should be strictly observed; 
the order forbidding Huss to preach should remain in full force. They 
maintained that, since the proceedings against Huss had been accepted 
by the collective body of the clergy of Prague, and they had a 
to them, therefore all should do the same, especially as they a 
only to things in themselves. indifferent, forbade nothing good, al 
commanded nothing wrong; and it was not the business of the clergy 
of Prague to judge whether the ban pronounced on John Huss va 
just or an unjust one. Severe punishment for publicly holding p 
any of those things which they from their particular point of view calle 
heresy, was required by them. Their proposals for peace, ther 
looked to nothing else than a total suppression of the other party an 
triumph of their own. 

ey 104. m fre on the other hand, began by laying down the in! 
ciple, that the sacred Scriptures alone should pass as a final ate 
no obedience could be required to that which was at variance We 
their teaching. He said, in answer to the challenge of obedience to a 
interdict and ban: ‘It were the same as to argue that, because i 
judgment pronouncing Christ 'a traitor, an evildoer, and worthy of al 
was approved by the collective body of the priests in J erusalem, ie 
fore that judgment must be acquiesced in.’ Looking at the matter ail 
this point of view, he was conscious of no heresy himself, nor or j 
see any ground for asserting that heresies existed in Bohemia. e 
demanded, therefore, that they should return back to the earlier 7 i 
concluded under Archbishop Zbynek. He declared that he was p / F 
clear himself from the charge of heresy against any man, or else r € i 
the stake; provided his accusers would also bind themselves un ie 
same conditions. Every man who took it upon himself to a an 
another of heresy, should be required to come forward and g " 
pledge. But if none could be found that were able to do or 
should be proclaimed anew that heresy did not exist in Bohemia. 


THE ONLY TRUE PEACE, 


‘one of the most zealous friends of Huss, Master Jacobellus of Meis, 


a submitted a resolution ” to the effect that “if the matter now in ques- 


a 


A relates to the restoration of peace, it should first be settled what 
is meant, whether peace with the world, or with God. Peace with 
depends on keeping the divine commandments. The origin of the 


_ Strife is this: that the attempts of some to bring back that peace of God 
n Meet with such unholy and violent resistance on the part of others. Yet 
‘the peace of the world without Christian and divine peace, is as unstable 


asit is worthless. Let the king but give his thoughts to the peace of 
God first, and the other will follow of itself.” 

_ 106. Archbishop John the Iron approved the propositions of the 
Papal party, and declared strongly against those of the party of Huss. 
He advised that all writings in the vulgar language of Bohemia, relating 
to religious subjects, writings that had contributed in a special manner 


$. to the spread of heresy, should be condemned, and the reading of them 


bidden. The purpose, therefore, of the assembling of this synod, was 

hot by any means accomplished: peace was no nearer than before; and 
the assembly broke up. | 

107. The king made yet another effort. He appointed a committee 

four, which he “ empowered to take every measure necessary for the 

oration of concord and tranquillity. They carried it so far as to 

the two parties to bind themselves under the penalty of a pecun- 

: forfeit and of banishment from the country, to abide by the decision 

this committee.” But they no sooner attempted to formulate articles 

of agreement, than everything was confusion again. Their very first 


Proposition was to be an expression of “ the agreement of the two parties - 


th the faith of the Church on the matter of the holy sacraments and 
authority of the Church.” But to this Paletz objected that the 
ase which he and the faculty were defending, was the cause of the 
“rch itself, and not the cause of a party. He said that the opposition 
8 the party, while they were the Church; and that he “never could 
cede that he and his should be called a mere party.” Paletz then laid 
à his definition of the Church: “ By the Church is to be understood 

he body of cardinals under the pope as their head.” 
108: Husss representative yielded to the demand of the committee, 
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that the party of Huss would agree with the Church, and would accept 
the decisions of the Church, “ as every faithful Christian ought to accept 
and understand them.” Paletz and Znaim insisted that this was only a 
pretext under which to conceal discord and disobedience. For two day 
the question was debated. The third day Paletz and his company did 
not appear, and accused the committee of “ weakness and partiality.’ 
The king now held those who had thus protested against and hindered 
the compromise, to be “ the promoters of schism, being unfaithful to the 
pledge under which they had engaged to submit to the decision of the 
committee; and he deprived them of their places, and banished them 
from the country.” 

109. All this time Huss himself had peace, quietly spending his time 
in castles belonging to his friends, where he was ever gladly welcomed. 
There he spent his time in the study of the Scriptures, and reviewing the 
great questions that were in dispute. That question of, What 1s the 
Church, that had now been brought to a crisis by Paletz before this co 
mittee, was taken up and written upon by Huss in this period of retire- 
ment. This writing is entitled “ Concerning the Church,” and is “ the 
most important of all his works,” not only in itself, but from the further 
fact that it is “ the one chiefly appealed to in conducting the prooi 
against him which brought him to the stake” at the Council of 
Constance. The principal points of this writing will be given. 

110. “ We must regard the clerical body as made up of two sects: the 
clergy of Christ, and those of antichrist. The Christian clergy lean on 
Christ as their leader, and on His law. The clergy of antichrist lean fot 
the most part, or wholly on human laws and the laws of antichrist; and 
yet pretend to be the clergy of Christ and of the Church, so as to er 
the people by a more cunning hypocrisy. And two sects which oa 
directly opposed, must necessarily be governed by two opposite’ heads w 
their corresponding laws. ik 

111. Quoting the words of Christ: “ Where two'or three are gathe 
together in my name, I am in the midst of them,” he says: “ There, p 
would be a true particular Church; and accordingly, where three hi 4 
are assembled, up to the whole number of the elect; and in this a 
the term Church is often used in the New Testament. Thus all i $ 
righteous who now, in the archbishopric of Prague, live under the rele? 
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_ of Christ, and in particular the elect, are the true Church of Prague. 
TAA We may well be amazed to see with what effrontery those who are most 
o devoted to the world, who live most worldly and abominable lives, most 
i -distant from the walk with Christ, and who are most unfruitful in 
| performing the counsels and commandments of Christ, with what fear- 
_ less effrontery such persons assert, that they are heads, or eminent mem- 


bers of the Church, which is His bride.” 

112. “ Christ alone is the all-sufficient Head of the Church. The 
Church needs no other, and therein consists its unity. If a Christian in 
connection with Christ were the head of the universal Church, we should 
have to concede, that such a Christian was Christ himself ; or that Christ 
Was subordinate to him, and only a member of the Church. Therefore, 
the apostles never thought of being aught else than servants of that 
Head, and humble ministers of the Church, His bride; but no one of 
them ever thought of excepting himself and asserting that he was the 


_ head or the bridegroom of the Church. Christ is the all-sufficient Head 

_ of the Church ; as He proved during three hundred years of the exist- 
' nce of the Church, and still longer, in which time the Church was most 
| Prosperous and happy. The law of Christ is the most effectual to decide 
_ and determine ecclesiastical affairs, since God Himself has given it for 
“this purpose. Christ himself is the Rock which Peter professed, and on 
Which Christ founded the Church; which, therefore, will come forth 


triumphant out of all her conflicts. 
_ 18. “The pope and the cardinals may be the most eminent portion 


i: of the Church in respect of dignity, yet only in case they follow more 
_ Carefully the pattern of Christ and, laying aside pomp and the ambition 
“i of the primacy, serve in a more active and humble manner their mother, | 
n the Church. But proceeding in the opposite way, they become the 
' abomination of desolation: a college opposed to the humble college of the 

apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. Why should not Christ, who, in the 


4Y supper, grants to believers the privilege of participating in a sacra- 


_ Mental and spiritual manner of himself, — why should not He be more 

_ Present to the Church, than the pope, who, living at a distance of more 
an eight hundred miles from Bohemia, can not by himself act directly 
Foe the feelings and movements of the faithful in Bohemia, as it is 
| incumbent on the head to do! It would be enough, then, to say that 
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the pope is a representative of Christ; and it would be well for him, 
if he were a faithful servant, predestinated to a participation in the 
glory of his Head,— Jesus Christ. 

114. “ The papacy, by which a visible head was given to the Church, 
derived its origin from the emperor Constantine; for, until the gift of 


Constantine, the pope was but a colleague of the other bishops. If 


the Almighty God could not give other true successors of the apostles 
than the pope and the cardinals, it would follow that the power of the 
emperor, a mere man, by whom the pope and the cardinals were insti- 
tuted, had set limits to the power of God. Since, then, the Almighty 
God is able to take away the prerogatives of all those emperors, and 
to bring back His Church once more to the condition in which all the 
bishops shall be on the same level, as it was before the gift of Constan- 
tine, it is evident that he can give others besides the pope and the cardi- 
nals, to be true successors of the apostles, so as to serve the Church a8 
the apostles served it. fe 
115. “It is evident that the greatest errors and the greatest divi- 
sions have arisen by occasion of this [visible] head of the Church, and 
that they have gone on multiplying to this day. For, before such â 
head had been instituted by the emperor, the Church was constantly 
adding to her virtues; but after the appointing of such a head, the evils 
have continually mounted higher. And there will be no end to all this 
until this head, with its body, be brought back to the rule of the apostles. 
Christ can better govern His Church by His true disciples scattered 
through all the world, without such monsters of supreme heads. The 
theological faculty have called the pope ‘the secure, never-failing; a 
all-sufficient refuge for his Church.’ No created being can hold “a 
place. This language can be applied only to Christ. He alone 18 
secure, unfailing, and all-sufficient refuge for His Church, to guide aa 
enlighten it. ‘Without me ye can do nothing.” John 15:5. e 
116. “It injures not the Church, but benefits it, that Christ "i 
longer present to it after a visible manner ; since He himself says A 4 
disciples, and, therefore, to all their successors (John 16:7): di 
good for you that I go away; for if I went not away, the Com: “fh 
would not come to you; but if I go, I will send Him unto you.’ It} i 
dent from this, as the truth itself testifies, that it is a salutary thing 


THE HOLY SPIRIT, THE TRUE GUIDE. 


i the Church militant that Christ should ascend from it to heaven, that 
o 


) His longer protracted bodily and visible presence on earth might not 
prejudicial to her. Therefore, the Church is sufficiently provided for 
the invisible guidance, and should need no visible one by which she 
ght be made dependent. Suppose, then, that the pope who walks 

visibly among men, were as good a teacher as that promised Spirit of 

Truth, for which one need not to run to Rome or J erusalem, since he is 


_ everywhere present, in that He fills the world [even then such visible 
head would not be “good” for the Church]. Suppose also that the 
a Pope were as secure, unfailing, and all-sufficient a refuge for all the sons 
_ of the Church as that Holy Spirit; it would follow that you supposed a 
‘ae low person in the divine Trinity. 
> 11%. “ This Spirit, in the absence of a visible pope, inspired prophets 

(a . to predict the future bridegroom of the Church, strengthened the apostles 
ns to spread the gospel of Christ through all the world, led idolaters to the 


Worship of one only God, and ceases not, even until now, to instruct the 
bride and all her sons, to make them certain of all things, and guide 
them in all things that are necessary for salvation. As the apostles and 
Priests of Christ ably conducted the affairs of the Church in all things 
hcg ess Ty to salvation, before the office of pope had yet been introduced, 
y will do it again if it should happen, it is quite possible it may, 

isi no pope should exist, until the day of judgment; for Christ is 
te to govern His Church, after the best manner, by His faithful pres- 

i . 8, without a pope. The cardinals, occupied with worldly business, 
not teach and guide, by sermons, in the articles of faith and the pre- 

3 of the Lord, the members of the universal Church and of our Lord 

S Christ. But the poor and lowly priests of Christ, who have put 
Out of their hearts all ambition, and all ungodliness of the world, 

3 themselves guided by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, teach and 

ya the sons of the Church, quickened by the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
d give them certainty in the articles of faith and the precepts neces- 
to salvation. The Church has all that it needs in the guidance of 


a Holy Spirit, and ought to require nothing else; nothing else can be 
A substitute for that.” 


ls. Stanislaus of Znaim had asserted that the Church could not 


- been left by Christ without a visible head; for it would have 


ee 
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been leaving her in a condition of too great embarrassment. To a 
Huss answered: “ Far be it from our hearts to utter a sentimen 
h Wa as this. For it directly contradicts the declarations of the gos- 
T How can the Church be embarrassed when she has e ape 
i ? when she has a sure consolation an 
ith her to the end of the world? w isol: 
WERS promise, the promise of Christ’s own vee save we m ki 
ing i } He will give it us? And whatever 
ther anything in His name, a 
A "i en, He will do. From no pope can ee poga ae ig 
is i i that Militz, Matthias of Janow, 
119. It is interesting to note 2, M oon 
i f antichrist and the Church, 
1] taught, that in the last days o 
scat sini wonders to be seen with the eyes, wn. ne 
‘christ, rather than on the part of Christ. As $ 
on the part of antichrist, fhe . o Ar AE 
is view i Hes hrist will have the p 
, this view is as follows: Antic : 
p ne by wonders.? In the last times, miracles are to be relent 
ai, [the Church of Christ] is to go about only in the form eh pi. k 
she is to be tried by patience.* The lying wonders of the servan bin 
Fe ial are to serve for the trial of faiths By its own intrinsic po 
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the invisible Godlike is all: that attracts, as contrasted with the abun- 
dance of lying wonders in the worldly Church of antichrist, appearing in 
visible glory,® serves as the means of separating the elect from the rep- 
tobate. The elect must pass through this trial in order to bring out 


_ their genuine character : the reprobate must be deceived according to the 


just judgment of God, Therefore, in these times, it is rather the serv- 


ants of antichrist, than the servants of Christ, who will make them- 


selves known by wonders. It is a greater miracle to confess the truth and 
practice righteousness, than to perform marvelous works to the out- 
ward senses. The priest or deacon who loves his enemies, despises riches, 
esteems as nothing the glory of this world, avoids entangling himself in 
worldly business, and patiently endures terrible threatenings, even per- 
Secutions for the gospel’s sake—such a priest or deacon performs 
miracles, and has the witness within him that he is a 
Christ.” 
122. The Council of Constance was drawing near; and since the 
great object of that council was declared to be “the reformation of the 


genuine disciple of 


‘ag: 

faith shall preserve itself in the elect, superior to all arts of ea 

Prophecy is wrapt in obscurity ; the gift of pene pe ie t J liiu 

i imini : the word of doctrine ; 

, protracted fasting diminished; t ; 

: mi E withheld. Not that divine providence utterly suspends pe 
das - but they are not to be seen openly and in great variety, as 


jer times. 
ss « AJ] this, however, is so ordered by a wonderful arrangement 0 


aes, aa 
divine providence, that God’s mercy and justice may be revealed p 


a _ Church in its head and members,” Huss much desired to be there and to 
~ bear witness to the truth. But he knew that it was to risk his life. And 
i __ 20W, on his own part, he wrote: “ Relying on Christ, that Witness whom 

_ 20 multitude of witnesses can draw away from the truth, whom the 
~ Roman court can not terrify, whom no gift can corrupt and no power 
a overcome, I will confess the gospel truth, so long as He himself gives me 
T Grace to do so. As to the advice of the faculty, with Christ’s help, I 


| Would not receive it, if I stood before a stake, which was ready pre- 
: iif this, way: Kor, while Me Churek, Of Ramat pust, jie ke E 7 par ed for my execution. And I hope that death will sooner remove me 
wih 7 in greater lowliness, and | the two who have deserted the truth (Stephen Paletz and Stanislaus 
‘thdrawal of her miraculous gifts, appear 1n g r te 
na eo crag aga oped if _ f Znaim), either to heaven or to hell, than I shall be induced to adopt 
` us, wno V ; ; ; j of 
jy ile of visible signs, fail of their reward in this earthly life, 
on é 


a their ir opinions. For I knew them both as men who, in earlier times, truly 
here will, on the other hand, be a ‘more speedy manifestation of w i a confessed the truth as it is in Christ; but, overcome by fear, they have- 
pit is the wicked, who, disdaining to follow after the invis turned to flattering the pope, and to lies. 


things which the Church promises, cling fast to visible signs. 


fe N ; j i 2 ill at least not 
S i wW i ower th f ree ] ] I 
i y the true Church, ın hich the p n a WwW 


be an enemy to the truth, and will resist to the death all agreement with 
falsehood. Let the world flow on as the Lord permits it to flow! A good 


22 Thess. 2:9; Rev. 13:13, 14; 16:13, 14. death is better than a bad life. One ought never to sin through fear of 
R 


$ 21:19; Rev. 14:12. 
3 See Matt. 24:13; Luke 21:19; ; 
48ee Matt. 24:24; Mark 13:22; Rev. 3; 10, 


® See “Great Controversy ’’ Vol. iv, chap. xxxix, par. 31. 
6 Amos 8:12, 
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death. To end this life, by God’s grace, is to pass out of misery. The 
more knowledge of truth one gains, the harder he has to work. He who 
speaks the truth, breaks his own neck. He who fears death, loses the 
joy of living. Truth triumphs over all; he triumphs who dies for he 
truth; for no calamity can touch him, if no sin has dominion over him! 
Blessed are ye when men curse you, says the Truth. This is the founda- 


tion on which I build; this is the food for my spirit, recruiting it with 


fresh vigor to contend against all adversaries of the truth. As to the 
disgrace of the king and the realm, of what harm is it, if the king is good, 
and some at least of the inhabitants of the realm are good? Christ 
passed through the greatest reproach together with his chosen, to whom 
he said (John 16: 2; Matt. 10: 21, 22), Ye shall be delivered up by your 
parents and kinsmen ; which is more than to be reproached by Stanislaus 
or Paletz.” 

124. The rector of the University of Prague had written to Huss 4 


letter of consolation. To this Huss answered: “ Very thankfully do I 


accept this consolation, while I fasten on those passages of Scripture 
and rely on this, that if I am a righteous man, nothing can trouble me oF 
induce me to swerve from the truth. And if I live and will live devoutly 


in Christ, then in the name of Christ must I suffer persecutions ; for if it 


became Christ to suffer and so enter into His glory, it surely becomes us, 
poor creatures, to take up the cross and so follow Him in His se 
And I assure you that persecution would never trouble me, if my sins an 


the corruption of Christian people did not trouble me. For what harm — 


could it do me to lose the riches of this world, which are but dross? 
What harm, to lose the favor of the world, which might lead me astray 
from the way of Christ? What harm to suffer reproach, which, if borne 
with patience, purifies and transfigures the children of God, so that pe 
shine like the sun, im the kingdom of their Father? And finally, wha 
harm, to have my poor life taken from me, which is death; if he pe 
loses this, lays death aside, and finds the true life? But this 1s wha 
they can not comprehend, who are blinded by pomp, honor, and eer 
and by whom some have been seduced from the truth through fear, whe 
nothing was to be feared. i 

125. “As to my body, that I hope, by the Lord Jesus Christ, if pes 
bestow the strength on me, to offer up, since I desire not to live longer ? 


REER bc) 


THE ABOMINATION OF SELF-DEIFICATION. 


this miserable world, if I can not stir up myself and others, according to 
the will of God, to repentance. This I wish for you also; and I exhort 
you, in the Lord Jesus Christ, with all the companions of your board, 


i that you be ready for the trial; for the prelude of antichrist must begin 
Eo first, and then the contest will go on in right good earnest. And the 
"Boose [a play upon his name, Huss, which signifies goose] must flap her 


Wings against the wings of behemoth, and against the tail which always 
conceals the abominations of antichrist. The Lord will reduce the tail 
and His prophets to nothing; i, e., the pope and his prophets, the mas- 


_ ters, teachers, and jurists, who, under the hypocritical name of holiness, 


conceal the abominations of the beast. The papacy is the abomination 
of self-deification in the holy place. Woe then is me if I do not preach 
of that abomination, if I do not weep over it, write about it.” 

126. In a letter to his people of Bethlehem chapel, he said: “ Pray 


ay for those who preach God’s truth with grace, and pray also for me, 
Beye that I may more richly write and preach against antichrist, and that God 
p Rt may lead me in the battle, when I am driven to the greatest strait, that 


80 I may be able to maintain His own truth. For know, that I shrink not 
from giving up this poor body for God’s truth, when I feel assured that 


~ there is no want of the preaching of God’s word, but that daily the truth 
sy of the gospel is more widely spread. But I desire to live for their sakes 
= to whom violence is done, and who need the preaching of God’s word 
that in this way the malice of antichrist may be discovered as a warning 


tothe pious. I preach therefore in other places, ministering to whoever 
may be found there; since I know that God’s will is fulfilled in me, 
T ther it be by a death hung over me by antichrist, or whether I die 
in sickness. And if I come to Prague, I am certain that my enemies will 
lie in wait for me and persecute you, they who do not serve God them- 
selves and hinder others from serving him. But let us pray God for 


hy m, if peradventure there may be some elect ones among them, that 


they may be turned to the knowledge of the truth.” 
_ 12%. In the preparations for the Council of Constance the emperor 


ae Sigismund was urged by leading churchmen to make the situation in 
oR i Bohemia one of the particular matters to be considered in the council. 
a To this he consented. And, in order to do this, it was essential that Huss 
i aa lould be at the council. King Wenceslaus of Bohemia was Emperor 
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Sigismund’s brother. The emperor now “ invited his brother, King 
Wenceslaus to send Huss to Constance ; and promised to furnish Huss 
with a safe-conduct.” He instructed one of the two knights who were his 
messengers to the king, to inform Huss that he would make sufficient 
provision for his being heard before the council; and that if he did 
not submit to the decision of the council, he would send him back 
unharmed to Bohemia. This safe-conduct Huss did not receive until 
after his arrival at Constance. But, when he did receive it, it was 80 
drawn that by it Huss was taken unconditionally under the protection of 
the emperor and the empire. It said, in so many words: “ You shall let 
John Huss pass, stop, stay, and return, freely, without any hindrance 
whatever.” a 
128. Before starting for Constance, Huss made one more visit to 
Prague, August, 1414. There, by a public notice posted on all the 
church doors, he invited any man, who pleased, to convict him of heresy 
before the archbishop or before a synod to be convoked by the ache 
But the synod informed him that they were too busy with other affairs 0 


XXIII.] HUSS DEPARTS FOR CONSTANCE. 687 


Ishall not be afraid to confess the Lord Christ, and, if it must be, to 
die for His law, which is the most true.” The emperor had promised to 
Huss that “ his cause should be conducted to a happy issue; ” for which 
Huss again thanked him for his kind intentions, and said: “ Which, too, 


i your majesty will perform to the honor of the King of kings.” 


_ 180. Several of Huss’s friends cautioned him against trusting too 
much to the emperor’s word. One of his congregation, a tailor, in 
bidding good-by, said: “ God be with thee; for hardly, think I, wilt thou 
get back again unharmed, dearest Master John, and most steadfast in 


_ the truth! Not the king of Hungary, but the King of heaven reward 


thee with all good, for the good and true instruction that I have received 
from thee.” In a letter to his congregation, the day before he left 
Prague, Oct. 10, 1414, Huss said: “You know, my brethren, that I 
have now long instructed you in good faith, setting before you God’s 
word: not things remote from the faith in Christ, not false doctrines. 
For I have always sought, and will ever seek, so long as I live, your wel- 
fare. There will be more against me in the council of my enemies, than 


the kingdom, to be able to attend to his matter. He had them give 
him a certificate to that effect: He then secured an interview with the 
archbishop, at the close of which the archbishop “ made out for him t 
declaration, stating that he found him guilty of no heresy; that he ha 
nothing to lay against him, save only that he had remained so long under 
the ban; and had nothing to advise him save only that he should get 
the ban removed as soon as possible.” In addition to this he procured an 
investigation of his creed, under the direction of the pope’s inquisitor, 


there were against our Saviour: first of the number of bishops and mas- 
i ters; next, of the princes of this world and Pharisees. But I hope in 
ne God, my Almighty Saviour, that on the ground of His own promise and 
Eo in answer to your fervent prayers, He will bestow on me wisdom, and a 
E Skillful tongue, so as to be able to stand up against them. He will, tao, 
a _ bestow on me a spirit to despise persecutions, imprisonment, and death ; 
Eo for We see that Christ himself suffered for the sake of His chosen, giving 
noe d : Bs Us an example, that we should suffer all things for Him and for our 
and the inquisitor also “ drew up a testimonial, certifying that he foum a Be itait can Hot perish.” who believes on Him aid 
nothing heretical in him.” 1 | Petseveres in His truth. | 
129. Befére his departure from Prague, Huss wrote to ats na ie me tal, “Tf my death can glorify His name, then may He hasten it, 
thanking him for the trouble which he had taken on his account. 


f ey and give me grace to endure with good courage whatever evil. may befall 
said: “I will humbly trust my life on it, and under the safe-conduct è T me. But if it is better for me that I should return to you, then let us 
your protection, shall, with the permission of the Highest, appear at je beseech God for this, that I may come back to you from the council 
next council at Constance.” He asked the emperor to arrange g i]; Without wrong — that is, without detriment to His truth, so that we may ~ 
might have an opportunity publicly to confess his faith in the on D ftom thenceforth be able to come to a purer knowledge of it, to destroy 
“for as I have taught nothing in secret, so I wish to be heard, to A Mhe doctrines of antichrist, and leave behind us a good example for our 
examined, to preach, and, under help of the Divine Spirit, to answer 4 


hope . frethren. Perhaps you will never see me again in Prague; but if God 
who are disposed to accuse me, not in secret, but publicly. And I i. ‘Should, in His mercy, bring me back to you again, I will with a more 


LE 
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cheerful courage go on in the law of the Lord; but especially when we 
shall meet together in eternal glory. God is merciful and just, and gives 
peace to His own here, and beyond death. May He watch over you, who 
has cleansed us, His sheep, through His own holy and precious blood, 
which blood is the everlasting pledge of our salvation. And may He 
grant, that you may be enabled to fulfill His will, and having fulfilled it, 
attain to peace and eternal glory through our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
all who abide in His truth.” 

132. Oct. 11, 1414, Huss departed for Constance, accompanied by the 
two knights, Wenzel of Duba, and John of Chlum, who were commis- 
sioned by the emperor to protect him from all injury. There were in the 
company also Chlum’s secretary, a sincere friend to Huss, and the priest 
John Cardinalis, delegate from the University of Prague to the council, 
also a sincere friend of Huss. All along the way, wherever he stopped, 
he would post up public notices in Bohemian, in Latin, and in Germat, 
offering to give to any one who wished to speak to him on the matter of 
his faith, an account of his religious convictions, and to prove that he 
was very far from cherishing anything like heresy. 

133. In one little town through which they passed, the parish priest, 
with his assistants, visited him, drank to his health, conversed with him 
on matters of Christian faith, and avowed that he fully agreed with him, 
and declared he had always been his friend. At Nuremberg merchants 


passing through, had left the word that Huss was on his way and might 


soon be expected in the city. When he arrived, “large bodies of the 
people came out to meet him.” Before he had sat down to dinner, # 
parish priest sent a letter requesting an interview with him, which he 
granted. During dinner a note was handed to him, by Wenzel of Duba, 
stating that in consequence of the notice that had been posted UP, 
“ many citizens and masters wished to speak with him.” He left the 
table, met them, and “in the presence of the burgomaster and many 
citizens, he conversed about his doctrine till nightfall; and his hearers 
professed to be satisfied with him.” 

134. “While Huss was disputing with certain persons in the little 
Suabian town of Bibrach, the noble knight, John of Chlum, took & 
lively an interest in this disputation, and spoke with so much warmth j 
favor of the doctrines of Huss, that he was taken for a doctor of theology; 
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E hence Huss was wont, afterwards in his letters, playfully to call him the 
| doctor of Bibrach. Well aware of the great ignorance of the people in the 
things of religion, Huss was accustomed wherever he lodged to leave for 
"his hosts on departing a copy of the Ten Commandments, or even to 


write them in the meal, as he had written them on the walls of Bethle- 


hem chapel.” 


135. Nov. 3, 1414, he arrived at Constance. He was there a month 


_ before anything was brought up with regard to his case. He wrote to a 
“friend: “I would have found no friends in Constance if my adversaries 


from Bohemia had not taken pains to make me hated.” These adver- 
Saries were Michael de Causis, parish priest of Prague; and Paletz, 
the dean of the faculty of the University; and the pope’s legate, who 
had published the pope’s bulls and indulgences in Bohemia. The very 


next day after his arrival in Constance, De Causis had a notice “ posted 


on all the churches, accusing him as the vilest heretic.” The emperor 
had not yet reached Constance ; but Huss’s safe-conduct was given to him 
there, and the emperor sent him word of his satisfaction that he had 
Started on his journey without waiting for the letter of safe-conduct. 
_ 186. Nov. 28, 1414, toward noon, an embassy came to Huss, from the 


ie UON 


pope and the cardinals, to inform him that “it was now agreed to give 


E him the hearing which he had so often demanded; and he was invited 
_ to follow the embassy into the pope’s palace. The knight of Chlum, who 
_ at once saw through the motives of the whole arrangement, rose with 
indignation and exclaimed: ‘Such a violation of the honor of the 
_ emperor and of the holy Roman Empire is not to be tolerated. The 

emperor has given his own word to Huss that he shall obtain a free 


hearing at the council. I myself, who have received it in charge to watch 


Over the safety of Huss, am responsible for that charge, and bound to see 


that nothing is done against the emperor’s word. I can not permit this, 


a i and must protest against such a proceeding. The cardinals will do well 
to consider what they are about, and not suppose that they can be allowed 


POISE 


to trifle with the honor of the emperor and of the empire. i 
137. The bishop of Trent replied that they had “no bad intentions 


| whatever. Everything shall be done in peace. We wish only to avoid 


Making a stir.’ Huss spoke up, saying, “I have not come here to 


~ appear before the pope and Roman court; but to appear before the whole 


as 
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assembled council, to give in their presence an account of my faith. 
Though they use force against me, still I have a firm hope in God’s 
grace, that they never will succeed in inducing me to fall from the truth.” 
Then Huss followed the embassy. “On the lower floor, he was met by 
the mistress of the house, who took leave of him in tears. Struck witha 
presentiment of death, and deeply moved, he bestowed on her his blessing. 
Mounting on horseback he proceeded with the embassy and the knight of 
Chlum to the court. 

138. “The prelates, fearing a movement on the part of the people, 
had taken care that the city magistrates, who were completely subservient 
to the council, should place soldiers in the neighboring streets, so that 
if necessary, the step might be carried through by force. When Huss 
appeared before the chancery, the president of the college of cardinals 
said: ‘It is reported of you that you publicly teach many and grievous 
heresies, and have disseminated them in all Bohemia. This thing can not 
be allowed to go on so any longer; hence you have been sent for, with 
a view to learn from yourself how the matter stands.” Huss replied: 
‘Such is my mind. I would prefer to die rather than to teach one heresy, 
not to say many. And, the very reason for which I have come here 18 to 
make myself answerable to the council; and to recant if I can be con- 
victed before it of holding any error.’ The cardinals expressed their sat- 
isfaction at the temper of mind here manifested by Huss. They then 
adjourned, leaving Huss and Chlum under the surveillance of the men- 
at-arms. 


139. “About four o’clock in the afternoon they again assembled in 


chancery, and several Bohemians were also in attendance, both enemies 
and friends of Huss.” His enemies, especially Paletz and De Causis, did 
their utmost to prevent Huss from being set at liberty; and they 
succeeded. Then, when they were sure they had gained their point, they 
“burst into a loud murmur of applause, crying out insultingly to Huss: 
‘ Now we have you, nor shall you escape till you have paid the uttermost 
farthing!’” As evening drew on the intimation was conveyed to the 
knight of Chlum that he might retire to his lodgings: Huss must remat. 
“ Filled with indignation,” Chlum made his way to the pope, “ who hap- 
pened to be still present in the assembly. He overwhelmed him with 
reproaches: that he had dared thus to trifle with the word of the 
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e emperor: that he had thus deceived him.” He held up to the pope “ the 


inconsistency between his conduct and his promises.” For the pope. 


had assured him and another Bohemian, his uncle, Henry of Latzenbock, 
that Huss should be safe. The pope replied that he had nothing to do 
with the imprisonment of Huss. He said the cardinals were responsible 
for the whole transaction ; and “ You know very well the terms on which 

T stand with them.” “The same night Huss was conducted to the 
house of a canonical priest in Constance, where he remained eight days 


under the surveillance of an armed guard. On the sixth of December he 
Was conveyed to a Dominican cloister on the Rhine, and thrown into a 
narrow dungegn filled with pestiferous effluvia from a neighboring sink, 

140. “ The knight of Chlum did not cease to complain of the violation 
done to the emperor’s safe conduct. He immediately reported the whole 
Proceeding to the emperor. The latter expressed his indignation at it, 
demanded that Huss should be set free, and threatened to break into 
the prison by force, if the doors were not voluntarily thrown open. 
December 24, Chlum, in the name of the emperor, publicly posted up a 
Certificate, declaring in the most emphatic language that the pope had 
been false to his promise, that he had presumed to insult the authority 


_ Of the emperor and the empire, by paying no regard whatever to the 

'. €mperor’s demands. He declared that when the emperor himself should 

_ Come to Constance, which might be the next day, it would be seen what 

_ his indignation was at learning of such a violation of his majesty.” But 

ae when the emperor arrived, a deputation of the council appeared before 

him, Jan. 1, 1415, and told him that “ he ought not to interfere in trans- 

_ actions relative to matters of faith; and that the council must have its 

4 _ full liberty in the investigation of heresies.” And the emperor promised 

e the council, by this deputation, that he would “allow them all liberty 
A _ 4nd never interpose his authority in these matters.” : 


141. Huss was now held a prisoner for seven months — Dee. 6, 1414, 
to July 6, 1415. The horrible condition of the dungeon into which he 


Was first cast, soon caused him a severe sickness. Fearing that he might 


die, the pope sent to him “ his own body physician ; for it was not desired 


that he should die a natural death.” By the earnest intercession of his 


friends, Huss was removed from the filthy dungeon into which he was at 


_ first cast, to better and more airy rooms in the same building. He 


went il an 
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recovered from his first attack of sickness; but in about two months 
was again overtaken. But his keepers were for the most part very kind 
to him, and would take him out occasionally to walk about a little and 


; enjoy pure air. 


142. When, March 21, 1415, Pope John XXIII fled from Constance, 
all his officers and servants followed him. Among these were Husss 
keepers. Fearing that an attempt might be made to carry him off with 
the pope, Huss succeeded in getting a communication to the knight of 
Chlum, in which he requested the knight to ask the emperor either to ap- 
point him new keepers, or set him at liberty. But the cardinals had their 
spies everywhere, and detected this, and prevented it by having the em- 
peror deliver Huss “ to the surveillance of the bishop of Constance, who 
at four o’clock the next morning had him removed in chains to the castle 
of Gottleben. In the castle of Gottleben the situation of Huss was 
changed much for the worse. His prison was a tower. In the daytime 
he was chained, yet so as to be able to move about: at night on his bed, 
he was chained by the hand to a post. Here he no longer experienced 
that mild treatment from his keepers, which mitigated the severity of 
his former imprisonment. His friends were not allowed to visit him. 
New attacks of disease, violent headaches, hemorrhages, colic, followed 
in consequence of his severe confinement.” 

143. Yet before the end of March, to his Bohemian friends in Con- 
stance he wrote: “ May the God of Mercy keep and confirm you in his 
grace, and give you constancy in Constance; for if we are constant, we 
shall witness God’s protection over us. Now for the first time I leam 
rightly to understand the psalter, rightly to pray, and rightly to repre 
sent to myself the sufferings of Christ and of the martyrs. For Isaiah 
says (28: 19), ‘ When brought into straits, we learn to hear ’—; or, What 
does he know who has never struggled with temptation ? ijoi, all of 
you who are together in the Lord; greet one another, and seasonably 
prepare to partake worthily, before the Passover [the coming Easter], 
of the Lord’s body; of which privilege so far as regards the sacramental 
participation, I am for the present deprived; and so shall continue to 
be as long as it is God’s will. Nor ought I to wonder at this when the 
apostles of Christ and many other saints, in prisons and deserts, hav? 
in like manner been deprived of the same. I am well, as I hope in 
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Jesus Christ, and shall find myself still better after death, if I keep the 


commandments of God to the end.” 


144. In the month of. June he was taken out of his oppressive 
dungeon at Gottleben, and was taken to Constance, and there impris- 


_ oned in a Franciscan convent. And the dungeon which he had occupied 
at Gottleben, was immediately filled with Pope John XXIII, who had 
_ been taken a prisoner, to be kept by the council. It is remarkable that 


the identical men assembled in council should deal with these two 
men, John Huss and John XXIII, who were so entirely at cpposites 
in both character and position — seeking to reform them both: and 
should in a measure treat them exactly alike, so far as capture, impris- 
onment, condemnation, and deposition: though of course treating Huss 
far the worse. Than this what could possibly more clearly demonstrate 
their absolute deadness to all spiritual sense and moral distinctions! 
145. During this time which we have recorded, in which Huss was 
lying in chains, and sick, in doleful dungeons, he was also being put 
through the courses of theological torture by his persecutors of the 


a council. First the pope appointed a committee of three, to examine 


him upon the charges and complaints entered by Paletz and De Causis. 


__ In the document appointing this committee, the pope, John XXIII 
| (before his flight) named Huss as “a dangerous heretic, ide was 
‘Spreading abroad mischievous errors and had seduced many;” and 

a charged the committee to report to the council the result of their ex- 
mination, in order that the council might pass “a definitive sentence 
on Huss in conformity thereto.” When brought before this committee, 


Huss first demanded a solicitor; but this was refused, because that “ to 


_ heretic no such privilege could be granted.” Then said Huss: “ Well, 
then, let the Lord Jesus be my advocate, who also will soon be your 
ete judge. ” Touching this action of the committee, a Parisian deputy 

‘Temarked that “if Huss had been allowed an advocate [that is, one who 


Would have held them strictly to technical canonical procedure] they 


_ Would never have been able to convict him of heresy.” 


146. Thus, without any assistance, in fetters, and under his severe 


; sufferings, he was obliged to make his answers to the charges laid before 
the committee. He soon discovered that his enemies were using against 


him not only his public writings, and their own open charges, but inter- 
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cepted letters, both of his own and of his friends; and even simple 
expressions used in familiar conversation with personal friends, away 
back before he was ever charged with any wrong: these past-time 
friends, when the test came, having deserted him, and being now 
engaged in distorting into: heresy these innocent expressions. His old 
familiar friend Paletz was now his chief accuser and most bitter enemy. 
“ He never spoke to Huss in the presence of the commission, but in the 


harshest language,— language calculated to arouse prejudice and sus- | 


picion,— such as that ‘since the time of Christ more dangerous heretics 
than Wicklif and Huss have not appeared.’ ‘ All that ever attended his 
preaching are affected with the disposition to deny the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation.’” He even “strenuously urged that all the adherents 
of Huss should be cited and forced to an abjuration of heresy.” But 
all that Huss would say of all this, was: “ May God Almighty pardon 
him. Never in my whole life did I receive from any man harsher words 
of comfort than from Paletz. How, beyond all other wrong, it wounds 
the heart to see love converted into hate in one who has the wrong all 
on his own side!” 

147. The instruction of the pope to the committee was that the 
council should give a definitive sentence when the committee should 
report. But Huss’s enemies were determined if possible that he should 


have no word before the council. The committee asked him to submit _ 


to the decision of twelve or thirteen masters who might be chosen; but 
he refused, and presented a written demand that he be allowed to pre 
sent before the whole council an account of his faith. The committee 
then proceeded with their examination. Even the heaviest charges that 
they could lay against him were that he had hindered the effect of the 
crusade bull of the pope; that he had continued for so long a time under 
the ban, and still persisted in saying mass; and that he had appealed 
from the pope to Christ. When they read out before him this, to thelr 
mind, the most weighty of all the charges,— that he had appealed from 
the pope to Christ— Huss reported afterward: “ With joy and a smile 
on my lips, I acknowledged it to be mine.” 

148. Afterward Huss was removed from the castle of Gottleben to 
the Franciscan convent, in a hall of the convent the council assemble 
June 5, 1415, “to investigate his affair, and to hear the man himself 
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E according as it had been promised him.” But, before Huss was brought 


in, his enemies read the charges against him, which had been approved 
by the committee ; and the council was actually “on the point of making 
a beginning with the condemnation of these articles. But Peter of 
Mladenowic, secretary to the knight of Chlum, a man enthusiastically 


_ devoted to Huss, hastened to give information of it to the knight, his 
' master, and to Wenzel of Duba. They speedily reported the case to the 


emperor, who at once sent the palgrave Louis and the burgrave Frederick 
‘of Nuremberg, to the council, directing them to tell the prelates, that 
before the appearance of Huss they should not take a step in his affair; 
and that they should in the first place lay all the erroneous articles 
which they found reason to charge against him, before the emperor, who 
would take pains to have them carefully and minutely examined by 
pious and learned men.” 

149. The two knights presented to the council copies of the writings 
of Huss, from which the articles upon which they were accusing him, 
had been taken. When Huss was brought in, they asked him whether 
these writings were his. Huss answered: “ Yes, and I am ready to retract 
every expression in them in which it can be shown that I am in error.” 


Å single article was then read. But Huss began to defend it, quoting 
Many passages of Scripture, and citing the doctrine of the Church, they 
_ @xclaimed “ that all this was nothing to the point”! Then, when Huss 


began again to speak, “he was interrupted, and not allowed to utter 


_ syllable. A savage outcry arose against him on all sides. At length 
~ When Huss saw that it was of no use, that he could not be heard, he deter- 
Be ‘Mined to remain silent. This silence was now interpreted as a confes- 
Eo i i sion that he was convicted. Finally, it grew to be too bad: the mod- 
Crate men in the assembly could stand it no longer; and as it was impos- 
_ Sible to restore order, it was thought best to dissolve the assembly, the 
‘ F Yth of June having been fixed upon as the time when Huss should have 
a his second hearing.” 


150. There were two more hearings which, in their manner of pro- 


_Cedure, were but intensified repetitions of what has already been related. 
The emperor was present at both; but even his presence could not keep 


the persecutors to order. Thirty formal charges were drawn up against 


Eeo Huss. But it was unimportant whether there were thirty or none at all. 
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They were determined from the beginning to condemn him, and what- 
ever he might have said originally, or might say now, in explanation or 
defense, could not affect the result one way or the other. The plainest 
Christian truths most solemnly stated, were received with “shouts and 
laughter of derision.” For instance, Huss’s answer to the charge that he 
had appealed from the pope to Christ was: “ This I openly maintain, 
before you all, that there is not a more just nor a more effectual appeal 
than the appeal to Christ. For, appeal means, according to law, nothing 
but this: in a case of oppression, from an inferior judge to invoke the 
aid of a higher one. And now what higher judge is there than Christ? 
Who can get at the truth of a cause in a more righteous and truthful 
manner than he? For he can not be deceived, neither can he err. Who 
can more easily afford help to the poor and oppressed ? ” But “ this was 
language which the council could not understand; and it was received 
with laughter and scorn.” 

151. The emperor himself took part in the proceedings against Huss. 
He demanded that Huss should submit to the authority of the council, 
because so many “credible witnesses” had testified against him. The 
emperor told him that if he would submit to the council for his own sake, 
and for the emperor’s brother, the king of Bohemia, and the whole 
Bohemian empire, “he should be dealt with by the council in a lenient 
manner, and let off with a slight penance and satisfaction. But, if he 
would not submit to the authority of the council, then the leaders of tha 
council would know what they had to do with him.” And, as for him- 
self, the emperor declared that he would “sooner prepare the fagots 
for him with his own hands, than suffer him to go on any longer with the 
same obstinacy as before.” And, when the final hearing was ended, and 
Huss had been removed from the council, the emperor “ made a proposi- 
tion to the council declaring to them that Huss, as had been already 
clearly proved by many witnesses, had taught so many pernicious here- 
sies, that he deserved, in his judgment, and for some of them singly; t0 
perish at the stake; ’? and even though Huss should recant, “he neve! 
should be allowed to preach or to teach again, nor permitted to return 
to Bohemia.” 

152.. Next, persistent efforts were made to get Huss to recant. Forms 
of recantation were drawn up for him to accept and to publicly make, 
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And they even drew up a sentence, defining what should be done with him 


if he should recant. It ran as follows: — 


~ Since it is evident on the ground of certain conjectures and out- 


_ ward signs, that Huss repents of the sins he has committed, and is dis- 
posed to return with upright heart to the truth of the Church, therefore 


the council grants with pleasure, that he may abjure and recant his here- 


= sies, and the heresies of Wicklif, as he voluntarily offers to do, and as 
he himself begs the council to release him from the ban which had been 


pronounced on him; so he is hereby released. But inasmuch as many dis- 
turbances and much scandal among the people have arisen from these 
heresies, and inasmuch as great danger has accrued to the Church by 
teason of his contempt of the power of the keys, therefore the council 
decrees, that he must be deposed from the priestly office, and from all 
other offices. 'The care of seeing to the execution of this decree is 
assigned to several bishops at the council, and Huss is condemned to 
imprisonment during life in some place appointed for that purpose.” 


153. But John Huss had not lived for more than three years in the 
presence of the stake, now to recant; nor had he lived with Christ all 
these years, now to deny Him. Accordingly the decision of the council 
was that he should be degraded from the priesthood and delivered over to 
the secular arm. By the same council three hundred propositions 


! extracted from the writings of Wicklif were likewise condemned, and 
sixty articles extracted from Wicklif’s works were added to the thirty 


from Huss’s works; all of which entered into the condemnation of Huss. 


_ Thus Wicklif’s work went steadily forward. 


_ 154, Through all these troubles and persecutions of Huss the two 


‘noble knights — Chlum, and Wenzel of Duba — stood by him, comforted 


him, and sustained him, especially the knight of Chlum. At one point 
in the trial it was charged against Huss by one of the council, in 


language spoken loudly, expressly that the emperor might hear: “ When 


You were first brought before us, I heard you say that if you had not 
Proposed of your own accord to come to Constance, neither the emperor 
nor the king of Bohemia could have compelled you to come.” Huss 


answered, giving his true language, thus: “ My language was this: If 


Thad not been disposed to come here of my own accord, so many of 
the knights in Bohemia were my friends, that I might have easily 
Temained at home in some safe place of concealment, so that I never 


i could have been forced to come by the will of those two princes,” 
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155. To this “Cardinal d’Ailly exclaimed, in an angry tone: ‘ Mark 
the impudence of the man!’” And when this spirit of anger was 
plainly spreading, “the noble knight of Chlum spoke out in confirmation 
of what Huss had said: ‘ Compared with other knights, I have but little 
power in Bohemia; yet I could protect him, for a whole year, against all 
the power of these two sovereigns. How much more could be done by 
others, who are more powerful than I, and hold the stronger castles!’” 
And, when Huss’s last hearing was over, and “ when Huss, worn down 
and completely exhausted, was led back to his prison, the noble-hearted 
knight of Chlum hastened to visit him, under the full influence ‘of the 
impression made by his appearance and defense of himself, and, seizing 
his hand, pressed it in a way which must have told more than words. 


- Huss himself describes the effect which this testimony of friendship, 


made at such a time, produced on his mind: ‘ O, what joy did I feel, from 
the pressure of my lord John’s hand, which he was not ashamed to give 
me, the wretched outcast heretic, in my chains!’ ” 

156. But more closely and more firmly than even the noble-hearted 
Knight John of Chlum, the Lord Jesus stood by him. One night in 
January, 1415, Huss dreamed that certain persons had resolved to 
destroy in the night all the pictures of Christ that were painted on the 
walls of Bethlehem chapel; and that, indeed, they did destroy them. 
But the next day he beheld many painters who were drawing more 
pictures, and more beautiful ones, than were there before, upon which 
Huss gazed in rapture. And when the painters had finished, they 
turned to the company of people who were looking on, and said: “ Now 
let the bishops and priests come and destroy these pictures!” And a 
great multitude of people in Bethlehem joyed over it ; and Huss rejoiced 
with them. And, in the midst of the laughter and the joy, he awoke. 

157. Now there were no real pictures of Christ painted on the walls 
of Bethlehem chapel: there were only the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and precious verses of Scripture inscribed there. Hus 
wrote to the knight of Chlum, told him of his dream, and asked him t0 
tell him what he thought it meant. The knight said: “ The pictures of 
Christ painted on the wall of Bethlehem chapel is the life of Christ 
which we are to imitate: the immovable words of Holy Scripture, W which 
are there inscribed, and His words which we are to follow. The enemies 


CHRIST’S FELLOWSHIP WITH HUSS. 


of the cross of Christ seek to destroy both, in the night, because the Sun 
of Righteousness has gone down to them by reason of their wicked lives; 
and they seek to bring both into oblivion among men. But at the morn- 


_ ing dawn, when the Sun of Righteousness arises, the preachers restore 

both after a more glorious manner, proclaiming from the housetops that 
_ which has been said in the ear and is nearly forgotten. And from all 
i this will proceed great joy to Christendom. And though the ‘ goose ’ 


now brought down by sickness, and may next be laid a sacrifice on the 
altar, yet will she hereafter, awaking as it were from the sleep of this 
life, with Him who dwells in heaven, laugh and hold them in ‘derision, 


Who are the destroyers at once of Christ’s image and of Scripture. Nay, 


even in this present life, she will, with God’s help, still restore those pic- 
tures and those words of Scripture to the flock and her friends, with 


Y glowing zeal.” 


158. Huss replied to the knight that he agreed with his explanation, 


"and said: “I hope that the life of Christ which, by my preaching in 
te Bethlehem, has been transcribed upon the hearts of men, and which they 
i meant to destroy there, first by forbidding preaching in the chapels and 
Win Bethlehem, next by tearing down Bethlehem itself — that this life of 
C Christ will be better transcribed by a greater number of better preachers 


than I am, to the joy of the people who love the life of Christ over which 
I shall, as the doctor of Bibrach says, rejoice when I awake, that is, rise 


i from the dead.” And this blessed work of renewing the image of Christ 
ma op men, he continued unto the end. For all the time that he was in the 


isons, he continued to write and to distribute short tracts on the 


ten Commandments, on the Lord’s Prayer, on the knowledge and love 
Of God, and other kindred subjects. 


159. Further, in his deep sufferings in the prison, and. when moved 


cin chains from prison to prison, Christ was with him all the time. In 
‘his dream he saw beforehand the flight of the pope; and in his dream also 


knight of Chlum said to him: “ The pope will also return.” Also, 
‘says, “I dreamt of the imprisonment of Jerome, though not liter- 
ally according to the fact [yet this also was strictly according to the 
fact, though the dream was before the fact ; for Jerome was shortly after- 


Wards imprisoned]. All the different prisons to which I have been con- 


veyed have been represented beforehand to me in my dreams. „There 
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have often appeared to me serpents, with heads also on their tails; but 
they have never been able to bite me. I do not write this because I 
believe myself a prophet or wish to exalt myself ; but to let you know that 
I have had temptations both of body and soul, and the greatest fear 
lest I might transgress the commandment of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

160. Then came the day, July 6, 1415, when the noble soul of John 
Huss was to be poured out in faithful witness for Christ. He was 


brought before the council. There he was placed upon a high stool, that 


all might see him. The bishop of Lodi preached a sermon from the 
words of Rom. 6:6: “That the body of sin might be destroyed,” and 
closed with looking at the emperor, and pointing to Huss, with the 
exclamation: “ Destroy this obstinate heretic!” The charge most empha- 
sized against him was his appeal from the pope to Christ. But when 
this was read out in the council and unanimously condemned as heretical, 
Huss spoke: “O Christ! Whose word is, by this council, publicly con- 
demned, I appeal to Thee anew. Thou who, when Thou wast ill-treated 
by Thine enemies, didst appeal to Thy Father; Thy cause thou didst 
commit to that most righteous Judge; that we, following Thy example, 
may when oppressed by injustice, take refuge in Thee!” When, after 
the long ceremony, the sentence was read to him, he fell upon his knees 
and prayed: “ Lord Jesus! Forgive my enemies ; as Thou knowest that I 
have been falsely accused by them, and that they have used against me 


false testimony and calumnies. Forgive them for the sake of Thy great 


mercy!” And even these words were received with laughter by many 
of the council. 
161. Next he was caused to stand up and was clad with the priestly 
vestments ; and the cup of the eucharist was put into his hand. “ Through 
the whole of the transaction, the example of Christ stood distinctly 
before Huss, whose steps he was conscious of following in all the insults 
he had to endure. In this sense he interpreted many parts of the pr 
ceeding.” Having been fully robed in the priestly garments, he was 
called upon by the bishops to recant “ for his honor and his soul’s salva- 
tion.” Then, with tears in his eyes and in his voice, he spoke to the 
assembly: “ These worshipful bishops require it of me to confess pe 
you all that I have erred. If this thing were of such a nature a 
it could be done so as to involve only the disgrace of a single individua, 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


eyes of my God, without dishonoring whom, as well as meeting the con- 


demnation of my own conscience, I can not do this. For I know that I 


p have never taught anything of the kind that I have been falsely accused 

of teaching ; but have always thought, written, and taught the contrary. 
- With what face could I look to heaven, with what brow could I meet 
ae l those who have heard my teaching, of whom the number is great, if by 


my fault it should happen that what hitherto they were most certainly 
assured of through me, should be made uncertain to them? Should I by 
my example destroy the peace of so many souls whom I have made 
familiar with the most settled testimonies of Scripture, and with the 


_ Purest doctrines of the gospel, and thereby fortified against all the 


assaults of Satan? Far be it from me that I should value this my mortal 


body more highly than the salvation of those souls.” 

i _ 162. Next, the cup was taken from his hand, with the words: “ We 
ae take from thee, condemned Judas, the cup of salvation.” But Huss said: 
hi: ie “But I trust in God, my Father, the Almighty, and my Lord Jesus 
_ Christ, for whose name I bear this, that He will not take from me the cup 
a of His salvation.” A dispute arose among his persecutors “ about the 
mode of removing his tonsure.” Speaking to the emperor, Huss said: 
A f Ei ‘Iam surprised when all are alike cruel, they can not agree among them- 
L a selves about the mode of cruelty.” A cap painted all over with devils, 
a | and upon it the inscription “ Arch-heretic,” was then placed on his head. 
e And he said: “ My Lord Jesus Christ wore, on my account, a crown of 


thorns ; why should I not be willing, for His sake to wear this easier 


a though shameful badge? I will do it, and gladly.” Then said the 


ops: “ Now we give over thy soul to the devil!” Raising his eyes to 


r. H heaven, Huss said: “ But I commend into Thy hands, Jesus Christ, my 

foul, by Thee redeemed.” 

Eo _ 163. When he came to the place of execution, he kneeled and prayed, 

E in the words of the Psalms, particularly the fifty-first, and thirty-first. 

He was heard often to repeat the words: “ Into thy hands, Lord, I com- 

4 vi mit my spirit.” Laymen standing by were moved to remark: “ What he 
“may have done before, we know not ; but now we see and hear him pray 


and speak most devoutly.” When called upon to take his place at the 


/ Sake, he said: “ Lord Jesus Christ! Stand by me, that by Thy help I 
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may be enabled, with a strong and steadfast soul, to endure this cruel and 
shameful death, to which I have been condemned on account of the 


‘istrates, but was set at liberty. He Ked the king of Poland, and 
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preaching of the holy gospel and Thy word.” 

164. Then he was placed upon the faggots, and bound fast to the 
stake with a chain; to which he said: “I willingly wear these chains for 
Christ’s sake, who wore still more grievous ones.” Before the fire was 
lighted, the marshal of the empire rode up and called upon him, once 
more, to recant. He answered: “ What error should I recant, when I 
am conscious of no ertor? For I know that what has been falsely 
brought against me, I never thought, much less have I ever preached. 
But the chief aim of my preaching was to teach men repentance and the 
forgiveness of sins according to the truth of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
and the expositions of the holy fathers. Therefore am I prepared to die 
with a joyful soul.” Then the fire was lighted, and Huss began in a clear 
voice to sing: “ Jesus, Son of the living God, have mercy upon me.” And, 


thus singing, his voice went out with his life, in the flames, in the death 


that is precious in the sight of the Lord. His ashes were cast into the 
Rhine. 

165. Early in the year 1415, Jerome of Prague heard that “the 
imprisonment of Huss had taken place. He could not bear to leave his 
friend and fellow combatant alone in this crisis.” And he hastened to 
Constance. Shortly after the students’ escapade in burning the pope's 
bull in Prague, Jerome had left Prague, and ever since had been travel- 
ing far through Europe, laboring “in countries the most diverse, to p10 
mote the cause of reform, and had displayed far greater zeal than the 
more practical Huss in diffusing the doctrines of Wicklif. In Bohemia 
and Moravia, he had extended his influence among all classes, at 
the courts of princes, in cathedral churches, in convents, even among 
the Carthusians, among people of both sexes, and among students at the 
universities.” He spoke with such exalted eloquence that Gerson, the 
chancellor of the University of Paris, captiously charged him with want- 
ing to emulate the angels in eloquence. He produced “great commo- 
tions at several universities by his zeal in defending the doctrines ° 
Wicklif, for example in Paris and Heidelberg.” The chancellor of the 
University of Paris had prepared to arrest him and bring him to trial 
there. But he learned of it in time to make his escape. Next, he went to 


the duke of Lithuania. He preached in Cracow with such power that 
the bishop of Cracow declared that “such violent commotions had 


never been produced there by any individual since the memory of man.” 


_ 166. Early in the year 1415 Jerome returned to Prague; and there 
~ learned that Huss was in prison in Constance. April 4, 1415, Jerome 
"arrived in Constance secretly. He soon found that he could not be 
heard, nor be safe there if his presence should be known; and he left 
the city and went to Ueberlingen, four miles from Constance. From 
there he wrote to the emperor and the cardinals, offering publicly to 
answer before any one to every charge of heresy that might be brought 


against him, if a safe conduct. were granted him. But no safe conduct 


Was given; and Huss’s experience with the emperor had demonstrated 
that the emperor Sigismund’s safe conduct was nothing of the kind. 

167. He then caused to be fastened to the gate of the emperor’s 
palace o on the doors of the principal churches, and on the residences of the 


. oe: and other eminent prelates, a notice in Bohemian, Latin, and 
I German, stating that he was ready to defend himself in public before 
the council, against every accusation made against his faith; provided 
f only that he were assured full liberty and security to come to Constance 
om leave it again. But neither could this be had. Then he procured 
from the Bohemian knights resident in Constance a certificate, sealed 
t e their seals, to the effect that he could not obtain a hearing from 


le council ; and, with this to serve as a vindication of himself to his 
tiends, he started to return to Bohemia. 
i 168. But still he was in doubt as to whether it was not his duty to 


8o boldly to Constance rather than to return to Bohemia. Because of 


this, he traveled very slowly. And, his traveling so slowly, gave to his 
nemies a chance to waylay him and to capture him. He was conducted 
` in chains to the council, May 23; and “ appeared before a public con- 


 Toeation of the same body in the as ae convent.” In the council 


were < a number of eminent men from the Universities of Paris, 


re Eoee and Cologne,” who remembered him and his preaching in 


places; and now were glad that they should be able to “ triumph 


oer the man who had once given them so much alarm.” Against all that 
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was objected to him, and the many demands that he should recant, he 
replied that he held himself ready to recant as soon as he was taught 
anything better. But soon, “amid the noisy shouts was heard the 
ery, ‘Jerome must be burnt!’ He answered with coolness, ‘ Well, if you 
wish my death, let it come, in God’s name!’ ” 

169. After the prelates had retired from the assembly, Peter of 
Mladenowic, secretary to John of Chlum, came from Huss, to the 
window of Jerome’s room, with a message exhorting him to “ stand fast 
by the truth, and not shrink even from dying for that truth for which he 
had so stoutly spoken.” Jerome replied: “I hope with the grace of God 
to remain faithful to the truth even unto death. We have talked a good 
deal about death: now we are to learn what it is.” In the night he 
was delivered to a guard, who took him to a tower “ where he was bound 
to a stake, by his hands, feet, and neck, so that he could scarcely move 
his head.” There he was held two days, with nothing to eat but bread 


and water. His keepers conveyed to Peter of Mladenowic information ofi 


Jerome’s situation; and Peter brought to him sufficient food. J erome’s 
hard treatment caused a violent attack of sickness. The knights of 
Bohemia and Moravia addressed the council in a letter, September 2, 
expressing their indignation at the death of Huss and the imprisonment 
of Jerome by the council. 

170. The council had spent much time and effort to secure from 
Huss a recantation. This same thing they persistently followed up with 
Jerome. At last he accepted one of the forms of recantation which they 
presented ; and by this their true disposition was revealed. For, by this 
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x demanded that he should take an oath to`speak the truth ; but he refused, 

“because he refused to “ acknowledge the competency of the new tribunal, 
E or the regularity of the new examination,” after having accepted the 
¿recantation which they themselves had dictated. 


171. “ On the twenty-third and the twenty-sixth of May he defended 


himself, from seven o’clock in the morning till one in the afternoon, 
~ against all accusations, one by one, unraveled in a connected discourse 
“all the events in Prague in which he had taken a part, with such presence 
of mind, such eloquence, so much wit, as to excite universal admiration. 


Then, finally, he was allowed to speak of himself; and it was expected 


that he would only complain of the injustice of the new examination, 
appealing to the fact that he had done all that could be required of 


him, and close with demanding that the acquittal which had been put off 
80 long should now be granted him. He actually commenced with some- 
thing of this sort, describing the injustice of renewing the process against 


him, complaining of his new judges, and protesting against the com- 
__ petency of this new tribunal. 


172. “But soon his discourse took a new turn altogether. In a 


dazzling strain of eloquence he brought up, one after another, those 
-men who among pagans, Jews, and Christians, had fallen victims to false 
_ accusations, and particularly to priestly hatred. He spoke of Socrates, 
C Seneca, Boethius, John the Baptist, Stephen, and, last of all, John 
E ) Huss, enthusiastically dilating on the latter, as a man known to him only 
‘ae by his zeal for piety and truth; one who had drawn down upon himself 

_ the persecutions of a worldly-minded clergy only by the faithfulness with 


Eo Which he rebuked their corruption. He ended by declaring that there 
| W was no one of his sins he more painfully rued, than that of having suf- 
"fered himself to be moved by the fear of death to acquiesce in the con- 

 demnation of that saintly confessor of the truth. He took back all he had 


acceptance of the recantation Jerome was entitled to his liberty. This 
was acknowledged by the commission to whom was committed the trial 
of his case; and the commission insisted on his liberation. Yet Paletz 
and De Causis led such a determined opposition that the commission 


resigned, and a new commission was appointed, by which Jerome we 
subjected to a new accusation and trial. But, after Jerome had endure 
for a time the inquisition of this new committee, he refused to submit 
any further, and demanded a public trial. This was allowed him; 
and May 23, 1416, he was brought before the whole council, wher 
new articles of complaint were laid against him; upon which he obtaine 
permission to answer there in the presence of the council. The count! 


said concerning Wicklif and Huss. He declared that he assuredly should 


i not be the last of those who would fall victims to the cunning malignity 
_ Oof bad priests; and turning round to his judges he exclaimed: ‘I trust 
Be. in God, my Creator, that one day, after this life, you shall see Jerome 

_ Preceding you and summoning you all to judgment, and then you must 

; i Tender your account to God and to me, if you have proceeded against me 
= Wrongfully.’ 


45 
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173. “This last declaration of Jerome was his death warrant. But 
partly by his eloquence and presence of mind, contrasted with his emaci- 
ated looks, in which were depicted the marks of his long and severe 
imprisonment, he had excited so deep a sympathy in many, that they 
were anxious to save him; and partly, they were loath to excite to a still 


And when his voice could no longer be heard, it was seen, through the 
"flames, that his lips were moving as in prayer. “The eyewitness, 
_ Poggio, then describes the impression which the martyrdom of Jerome 
_ made on him, though he found it impossible to comprehend what gave 


in _ him the power so to die. ‘ With cheerful looks he went readily and will- 
higher degree by this new martyrdom, the angry feelings of the Bohe- ~ ingly to his death; he feared neither death, nor the fire and its torture. 


mians. A respite of forty days was therefore given him for reflection. Let i 1 Me stoic ever suffered death with so firm a soul, as that with which he 
us hear how an eyewitness, a man quite destitute of susceptibility to | ~ seemed to demand it. Jerome endured the torments of the fire with 


religious impressions, one of the restorers of ancient literature, Poggio, BP irenouillity. than Socrates displayed in drinking his cap of 
of Florence, the chosen orator of the council of Constance, expresses a hemlock.’ ” 


himself when speaking of the impression which this discourse of J erome 
could not fail to make on all that heard it. He says, in a letter to his 


- 175. When information of the execution of Huss reached Bohemia, 


the whole country was immediately aflame. Even the University of 
friend Aretino, or Leonard Bruno, of Merezzo: ‘He had for three hun- Prague took the lead in expressing indignation. It issued “a manifesto 


dred and forty days been pining away in a dark tower full of offensive _ addressed to all Christendom, vindicating the memory of the man who 
effluvia. He had himself complained of the harsh severity of such con- a fallen a victim to the ‘hatred of the priesthood and the perfidy of the 
finement, saying that he, as became a steadfast man, did not murmur at emperor. His death was declared to be murder, and the fathers of Con- 
being forced to endure such unworthy treatment, but that he could not o ‘stance were styled ‘an assembly of the satraps of antichrist’ Every day 
help being astonished at the cruelty of men towards him. It was @ T , the flame of the popular indignation was burning more fiercely. . . . But 
place where he could not even see, much less read or write, I pass over deeper feelings were at work among the Bohemian people than those of 
the mental anguish which must have daily tortured him, and which was pt . anger. The faith which had produced so noble a martyr was compared 
enough to destroy the power of memory itself within him. He cited 80 With the faith which had immolated him, and the contrast was found to 
many learned and wise men as witnesses in behalf of his opinions, 8° a: T bein no wise to the a dvantage of the latter. The doctrines which Huss 
many teachers of the Church, that they would have sufficed, if he had _ had taught were recalled to memory now that he was dead. The writ- 
passed the whole of this time in all quietness in the study of wisdom. 4 ings of Wicklif which had escaped the flames, were read and com- 
His voice was pleasant, clear, full-sounding, accompanied with a certam a | pared with such portions of Holy Writ as were accessible to the people; 
dignity ; his gestures adapted to excite indignation or pity, which, how- and the consequence was a very general acception of the evangelical doc- 
ever, he neither asked for, nor sought to obtain. He stood up fearlessly, _ tines. The new opinions struck their root deeper every day; and their 
undaunted, not merely contemning death, but even demanding it, 80 that _ adherents, who now began to be called Hussites, multiplied one might 
one might look upon him as a second Cato. O, what a man! a man ~ almost say, hourly.” The execution of Jerome only added to the already 
worthy of everlasting remembrance! °” ; © < Mighty impulse; and “within four years from the death of Huss, the 

174. May 30, 1516, Jerome was formally condemned by the council, i A bulk of the nation had embraced the faith for which he died. His dis- 
and delivered over “ to the secular arm.” He was led to the identical spot |. ics included not a few of the higher nobility, many of the wealthy 


where Huss’s life had been offered up. And there, as Huss had beg | burghers of the towns, some of the inferior clergy, and the great 
he was fastened to the stake and burned, his last audible words beims: ‘Majority of the peasantry.”— Wylie.” 
“ Into thy hands, O God, I commit my spirit. Lord God, have pity on me, ee 


” ef: 7 History of Protestantism,” book iii, chap. xiii, pars. 1, 2, 4. 
forgive me my sins, for thou knowest I have sincerely loved thy truth. E 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE REFORMATION — GERMANY. 


OD would have healed even Babylon. But she would not be healed. 
And, now there must be sounded to the world the word from 
heaven: “ Forsake her!” From Wicklif the good seed of the Word of 
God had been sown throughout Europe. In Bohemia and at Constance it 
had been watered with the blood of the saints, and had been proved by 
fire. Time was given it to take firm root, when again God would visit his 
vineyard, that it might spring forth and bear abundant fruit. 

2. Wicklif had declared that from that taproot of the papacy, from 
monkery, “some brothers whom God may vouchsafe to teach, will be 
devoutly converted to the primitive religion of Christ, and, abandoning 
their false interpretations of genuine Christianity, after having de- 
manded or acquired of themselves permission from antichrist, will 
freely return to the original religion of Christ; and they will build up 
the Church like Paul.”—Neander Matthias of Janow had said: 
“There shall arise one from among the common people, without sword 


or authority, and against him they shall not be able to prevail.” ° And 


now the time, and the man from among the common people, the one 
from among the monks, had come. Martin Luther lives, and the Refor- 
mation triumphs. 

3. A hundred years had passed since the martyrdom of Huss and 
Jerome. God had given to “that woman Jezebel . .. . space to repent 
of her fornication; and she repented not.”* Instead of repenting she 
still ran into the depths of even papal wickedness. “ During the genera- 
tion which preceded the Reformation, that court [of Rome] had been @ 
scandal to the Christian name. Its annals are black with treason, MU 
der, and incest. Even its more respectable members were utterly 

1“ History of the Ohristian Religion and Church,” Vol. v, under Wickliff, last pars- 
graph but one. 


2 Ohap. xxiii, par. 30, this book. 
3 Rev. 2: 20, 21. 
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JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


| to be ministers of religion. They were men like Leo the Tenth; men 


who, with the Latinity of the Augustan age, had acquired its atheistical 


_ and scoffing spirit. They regarded those Christian mysteries, of which they 
were stewards, just as the augur, Cicero, and the high pontiff, Cesar, 


regarded the Sibylline books and the pecking of the sacred chickens. 
Among themselves, they spoke of the incarnation, the eucharist, and the 


i Trinity, in the same tone in which Cotta and Velleius talked of the oracle 


of Delphi or the voice of Faunus in the mountains. Their years glided 
by in a soft dream of sensual and intellectual voluptuousness. Choice 
cookery, delicious wines, lovely women, hounds, falcons, sonnets, and 
burlesque romances, in the sweet Tuscan, just as licentious as a fine 
Sense of the graceful would permit; plate from the hand of Benvenuto, 
designs for palaces by Michael Angelo, frescoes by Raphael, busts, 
mosaics, and gems just dug up from among the ruins of ancient temples 


_ and villas — these things were the delight and even the serious business 
of their lives.”— Macaulay. 


_ 4. In the testimonies of Wicklif, Militz, Matthias of Janow, Huss, 


and Jerome, God had made plain by His word and the light of His 
_ Salvation, the essential iniquity of the Catholic Church. He had made 
A . Plain her complete antagonism to the Word of God, and to the way of sal- 
E _ Vation which she professed not only to know, but exclusively to be. He 
_ had calléd her to repentance and conversion. He then gave her even 
_ a hundred years of “space to repent;” but she would not repent. She 
c despised all His counsel, and would none of His reproof. By His 
a ~ faithful witnesses God had called for a reformation of the Church, that 
i by her He might do His great work in the reformation of man. But the 
Church would not be reformed; she persisted in her self-chosen way. 
_ And when this had been demonstrated even to infinite fullness, then 
i ie God began — He must begin — anew and upon the original foundations, 
i ae His work of the reformation of man. This is why it is that the one grand 
' feature of the Reformation in Germany, for the world and for all time, 
$ is the fundamental and all-embracing truth, JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 
= 5. About 1511 Luther visited Rome, and was compelled to exclaim: . 


“Tt is almost incredible what sins and infamous actions are committed 


at Rome. One would require to see it and hear it in order to believe 


4Essay, Von Ranke, par. 25. 
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it. Hence, it is an ordinary saying, that if there is a hell, Rome is 
built upon it. It is an abyss whence all sins proceed.” > But at that 
time Luther was a devout monk of the Augustine Order; and, though 
shocked at the iniquities which he found, he still thought that Rome was 
the way of salvation. He “ entered devoutly into all the vain observances, 
to which, as a price, the Church has annexed the expiation of sins. One 
day, among others, wishing to gain an indulgence which the pope had 


promised to every one who should on his knees climb up what is called 


Pilate’s Stair, the Saxon monk was humbly crawling up the steps, which, 
he was told, had been miraculously transported to Rome from Jerusalem. 
But, while he was engaged in this meritorious act, he thought he heard 
a voice of thunder, which cried at the bottom of his heart as at Wit- 
temberg and Bologna, ‘The just shall live by faith.’ i 

6. “These words, which had already, on two different occasions, 
struck him like the voice of an angel of God, resounded loudly and 
incessantly within him. He rises up in amazement from the steps, 
along which he was dragging his body. Horrified at himself, and 
ashamed to see how far superstition had abased him, he flies far from the 
scene of his folly. . . . Luther had carefully studied the Epistle to the 
Romans, and yet, though justification by faith is there taught, he had 
never seen it so clearly. Now he comprehends the righteousness which 
alone can stand in the presence of God; now he receives from God him- 
self, by the hand of Christ, that obedience which he freely imputes to the 
sinner as soon as he humbly turns his eye to the God-man who was 
crucified. 

Y. “This is the decisive period in the internal life of Luther. The 
faith which has saved him from the terrors of death, becomes 
soul of his theology, his fortress in all dangers, the stamina of his dis- 
course, the stimulant of his love, the foundation of his peace, the spur 
of his labors, his consolation in life and in death. But this great 
doctrine of a salvation which emanates from God, and not from man, was 
not only the power of God to save the soul of Luther, it also became the 
power of God to reform the Church;—a powerful weapon which al 
apostles wielded, a weapon too long neglected, but at length broug 
SRLS STE ARNT tations 


5 D’Aubigné’s “ History of the Reformation,” book ii, chap. vi, par. 15. All quo 
in the following portion of this chapter are from D’ Aubigné. 


“THE TRUE GATE OF PARADISE.” 


forth, in its primitive luster, from the arsenal of the mighty God. ‘At 


_ the moment when Luther stood up in Rome, all moved and thrilling with 


: x _ the words which Paul had addressed, fifteen centuries before, to the 


inhabitants of this metropolis, truth, till then a fettered captive within 


_ the Church, rose up also, never again to fall.” 
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_ 8. Of this change in his life, Luther himself says: “Although I 
was a holy and irreproachable monk, my conscience was full of trouble 
and anguish. I could not bear the words, ‘ Justice of God.’ I loved not 


_ the just and holy God who punishes sinners. I was filled with secret 


Tage against Him and hated Him, because, not satisfied with terrifying 
Us, His miserable creatures, already lost by original sin, with His law 
and the miseries of life, He still further increased our torment by the 
gospel. . . . But when, by the Spirit of God, I comprehended these 
words; when I learned how the sinner’s justification proceeds from 
the pure mercy of the Lord by means of faith, then I felt myself revive 


_ likea new man, and entered at open doors into the very paradise of God. 


From that time, also, I beheld the precious sacred volume with new 


_ yes. I went over all the Bible, and collected a great number of pas- 
Aas sages, which taught me what the work of God is. And as I had 
` previously, with all my heart, hated the words, ‘Justice of God,’ so from 
ae that time I began to esteem and love them, as words most sweet and 
__ Most consoling. In truth, these words were to me the true gate of 
~ Paradise.” 

i _ _ 9%. In 1502 the Elector Frederick had founded the University of 
_  Wittemberg; and in 1508 called Luther to the professorship there. 
f Soon after Luther’s return from Rome he was promoted to the doctorate 
_ Of divinity in the University of Wittemberg, Oct. 18, 1512. Like 
; i Wicklif at Oxford, he was made doctor of theology, or “ Biblical doctor, 
n not doctor of sentences: and in this way was called to devote himself to 


4 a ` the study of the Bible, and not to that of human tradition.” The oath 
a k Which he took at his installation, contained the words: “I swear to 
e defend evangelical truth by every means in my power.” He was required 


to promise to preach the Holy Scripture “faithfully, to teach it ' 


i _ Purely, to study it during his whole life, and to defend it by discussion 
and by writing, as far as God should enable him to do so.” This solemn 


Bi feeb was Luther’s call to be the Reformer. In laying it upon his con- 
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science freely to seek, and boldly to announce Christian truth, this oath 
raised the new doctor above the narrow limits to which his monastic vow 
might perhaps have confined him. Called by the university and by his 
sovereign, in the name of the emperor and of the see of Rome itself, and 
bound before God, by the most solemn oath, he was thenceforth the 
intrepid herald of the word of life. On this memorable day Luther was 
dubbed “ Knight of the Bible.” 

10. “ Accordingly, this oath taken to the Holy Scriptures may be 
regarded as one of the causes of the renovation of the Church. The 
infallible authority of the Word of God alone was ‘the first and funda- 
mental principle of the Reformation. All the reformations in detail 
which took place at a later period — as reformations in doctrine, in man- 
ners, in the government of the Church, and in worship — were only 
consequences of this primary principle. One is scarcely able at the pres- 
ent time to form an idea of the sensation produced by this elementary 
principle, which is so simple in itself, but which had been lost sight of for 
so many ages. Some individuals of more extensive views than the gen- 
erality, alone foresaw its immense results. The bold voice of all the 
Reformers soon proclaimed this powerful principle, at the sound of which 
Rome is destined to crumble away: ‘ Christians, receive no other doc- 
trines than those which are founded on the express words of Jesus 
Christ, His apostles, and prophets. No man, no assembly of doctors, 
are entitled to prescribe new doctrines.’ ” | 

11. Luther began his Biblical lectures. The new life which he had 
found in Christ vivified and brightened all that he said. He himself said, 
and truly: “In my heart, faith in my Lord Jesus Christ reigns sole, and 
sole ought to reign. He alone is the beginning, the middle, and the 
end, of all the thoughts which occupy my mind night and day.” This 
caused that whether in lectures to his classes or in sermons to a CoM 
gregation, he was heard gladly. Justification by Faith, on the basis 
of the Ten Commandments and the keeping of the Ten Commandments 
on the basis of Justification by Faith — this was his message to the 
world; and this was the inspiration of every subject that he might be 
called upon to consider. Of justification he said: “ The desire of just 
fying ourselves is the source of all anguish of heart: whereas he who 
receives Jesus Christ as a Saviour, has peace, and not only peace, but 


ieee 


| ‘Xxiv.] THE FAITH OF JESUS. 


__. purity of heart. Sanctification of the heart is entirely a fruit of faith; 

H = for faith is in us a divine work, which changes us, and gives us a new 

~ birth, emanating from God himself. It kills Adam in us by the 

' Holy Spirit, which it communicates to us, giving us a new heart, and 
_ taking us new men. It is not by hollow speculation, but by this practi- 
_ cal method, that we obtain a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 


12. Shortly after his promotion to the doctorate, he delivered a series 


‘of discourses on the Ten Commandments. An extract on the First 


Commandment will illustrate his teaching: — 

“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
_ “All the sons of Adam are idolaters; and guilty of violating this 
First Commandment. 

“There are two kinds of idolatry —the one without, the other 
within. 


“The one without is when man worships wood and stone, beasts 


and stars. 


“The one within is when man, fearing punishment or seeking his 


= ease, does not give worship to the creature, but loves it internally, and 


confides in it. 

_ “What religion is this? You do not bend the knee before riches and 
honors, but you offer them your heart, the noblest part of you. Ah! You 
Worship God with the body, and with the spirit you worship the 


_ creature. 
{i poh “This idolatry reigns in every man until he is cured of it freely, by 
' the faith which is in Jesus Christ. 


= “And how is this cure performed? 
= “Tn this way: Faith in Christ strips you of all confidence in your 


bie day wisdom, your own righteousness, your own strength. 
a “Tt tells you, that if Christ had not died for you, and so saved you, 
neither yourself nor any creature could have done it. Then you learn to 


despise all those things which remained useless to you. 
“There now remains to you only Jesus — Jesus alone — Jesus fully 


" Sufficient for your soul. No longer having any hopes in the creatures, 
_ You have now Christ only, in whom you hope all, and whom you love 


above all. Now Jesus is the sole, the only, the true God. When you 
have Him for God you have no longer other gods.” 
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13. “His mode of explaining the Scriptures was such that in the 
judgment of all pious and enlightened men, it was as if a new light had 
risen upon doctrine after a long night. He pointed out the differences 
between the law and the Gospel. He refuted the error then prevalent in 
churches and schools, that men merit the forgiveness of sins by their own 
works, and are rendered righteous before God by means of external disci- 
pline. He thus brought back the hearts of men to the Son of God. Like 
John the Baptist, he pointed to the Lamb of God, which had taken away 
the sins of the world. He explained how sins are pardoned freely for the 
sake of the Son of God, and how man receives the blessing through faith. 
. . | He labored more and more to make all comprehend the great and 
essential doctrines of conversion, of the forgiveness of sins, of faith, and 
the true consolation which is to be found in the cross. The pious were 
charmed and penetrated with the sweetness of this doctrine, while the 
learned received it gladly. One would have said that Christ, the apostles, 
and prophets, were coming forth from darkness and a loathsome dun- 
geon.”— Melancthon. 

14. To a friend, a monk in the convent of Erfurt, Luther wrote: “ 0, 
my dear brother, learn to know Christ, and Christ crucified. Learn to 
sing unto Him a new song; to despair of thyself, and say, ‘Thou, 0 
Lord Jesus! Thou art my righteousness, and I am thy sin! Thou hast 
taken what is mine, and given me what is thine. What thou wert not 
Thou hast become, in order that what I was not I might become.’ Take 
care, O, my dear George, not to pretend to such a purity as will make you 
unwilling to acknowledge yourself a sinner; for Christ dwells in sinners 
only. He came down from heaven, where He dwelt among the righteous, 
that He might dwell also among sinners. Meditate carefully on this 
love of Christ, and thou wilt derive ineffable blessixig from it. If our 
labors and our afflictions could give us peace of conscience, why should 
Christ have died? Thou wilt find peace only in Him, by despairing of 
thyself and of thy works, and learning with what love He opens His ah 
to thee,takes upon Him all thy sins,and gives thee all His righteousness: 

15. To Spalatin, chaplain to the elector Frederick, who was also his 
friend, Luther wrote: “ My Dear Spalatin, the thing which displeases 
me in Erasmus, that man of vast erudition, is, that by the righteousness 
of works or of the law, of which the apostle speaks, he understands the 


THE WORKS OF THE LAW. 


j fulfillment of the ceremonial law. The justification of the law consists 
tot in ceremonies only, but in all the works of the decalogue. When 
_ these works are performed without faith in Christ, they may, it is true, 


i A “make Fabriciuses, Reguluses, the other men of strict integrity in the 
_ eyes of the world; but then they as little deserve to be called righteous- 
= ness, as the fruit of a medlar to be called a fig. For we do not become 

= righteous, as Aristotle pretends, by doing works of righteousness; but 


When we have become righteous we do such works. Abel was first 
pleasing to God, and then his sacrifice.” 

16. Luther made a clear distinction between Christianity and the 
philosophy of the schools. In an official visit toa number of monasteries 
he instructed the monks: “Do not attach youself to Aristotle, or to 
other teachers of a deceitful philosophy; but diligently read the Word 
of God. Seek not your salvation in your own strength, and your own 


un good works, but in the merits of Christ and divine grace.” And, amongst 
_ others, in a series of ninety-nine propositions in opposition to rationalism 


and scholastic theology, he said: — 


A i _ “On the part of man there is nothing which precedes grace, unless it 
~ be impotence and even rebellion. 


“We do not become righteous by doing what is righteous; but having 


y | become righteous, we do what is righteous. 


La He who says that a theologian who is not a logician, is an heretic 
and an adventurer, maintains an adventurous and heretical proposition. 
~ “There is no form of syllogism which accords with the things of God. 


4 te the form of the syllogism could be applied to divine things, we 
Eo should know the article of the Holy Trinity, and should not believe it. 
_ “Tn one word, Aristotle is to theology as darkness to. light. 


ai! 
B Tt a 
i 
A 


4 ‘ “ He who is without the grace of God, sins incessantly, even though 


he neither kills, nor steals, nor commits adultery. 


Nee _ “He sins, for he does not fulfill the law spiritually. — 


Bee) 
eS 


- “Not to kill, and not to commit adultery, externally, and in regard 


a to action merely, is the righteousness of hypocrites. 


ith San 


“The law of God and the will of man are two adversaries, who, with- 


a = Out the grace of God, can never agree. — 


“Every work of the law appears good externally, but internally is sin. 


i “Cursed are those who do the works of the law. 
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* Blessed are all those who do the works of the grace of God. 
“The law, which is good, and in which we have life, is the law of the 
love of God shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit (Rom. 5:5). 
“ Grace is not given in order that works may be done more frequently 
and more easily, but because without grace there can not be any work 
7 on love God is to hate one’s self, and know nothing out of God.” 
17. Leo X, like many of the popes before him, considered himself in 
need of more money than the enormous revenues of the papacy were 
already bringing him. The jubilee scheme had been exhausted by "H 
successive reduction from a hundred years to fifty, to voli w 
to twenty-five. The crusading scheme had also been worn out. Leo j 
therefore, was compelled to send throughout Christendom piip ši 
indulgences. And the bait. was that the money received ‘ey i 
employed in the erection of the Church of St. Peter. — 1 w , 
John Tetzel, one of these hawkers of indulgences, came into erp e 
in 1516. When Luther heard of it, he remarked: “ Please God, Pll po 
a hole in his drum.” Tetzel had reached Jüterboch, about four mı ? 
from Wittemberg ; and there, says Luther, “this great thrasher of ri: ’ 
set about thrashing the country in grand style; so that the money beg 
and tinkle in his chest.” 
i a shia of vending these indulgences was that Tetzel, after 
loud announcements by forerunners, had come to the place — a 
would set up first a cross painted red, with the coat-of-arms of the ae 
above it. Then Tetzel would mount a pulpit erected for ape 
and harangue the crowd in his own gross style, of which the folio 
is a sample: — 
j most sublime gift of God. 

“ ai yeiai i ta eens tes the very cand efficacy a 
ai “h on pory aE a under seal, by which eve 
sins which you may have a desire to commit in future will all be ri ir 

“ I would not exchange my privileges for that of St. Peter = py his 
for I have saved more souls by my indulgences than the apostle 
AE Theni is no sin too great for an indulgence to remit; . . - let him 
only pay vello- and 3h cn A mortal sin you must, after confesio 


ted, 
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_. and contrition, do penance for seven years, either in this life or in purga- 


tory. Now, how many mortal sins are committed in one day —in one 
week? How many in a month — a year — a whole life? Ah! these sins 


_ are almost innumerable, and innumerable sufferings must be endured 
for them in purgatory. And now, by means of these letters of indul- 


gence, you can at once for lifeẹ— in all cases except four, which are 


reserved to the apostolic see, — and afterwards at the hour of death, ` 


obtain a full remission of all your pains and all your sins.” 
_ “But more than this, indulgences not only save the living; they also 
Save the dead. 

“For this repentance is not even necessary. 

“ Priest! — noble ! — merchant ! — wife! — young girls! — young 
men!— hear your departed parents and your other friends, crying to 
you from the bottom of the abyss, ‘ We are enduring horrible torments! 
A little alms would deliver us; you can give it, and yet will not!’ 

“ At the very instant when the piece of money chinks on the bottom 
of the strong box, the soul comes out of purgatory, and, set free, flies 
Upward into heaven.” 


19. Many of the people of Wittemberg went to this indulgence mar- 
‘ket at Jiiterboch. Luther occupied the confessional, and these people 


_ Came to him one after another, confessing “the grossest immoralities. 


Adultery, libertinism, usury, ill-gotten wealth, were the crimes with 
which the minister of the word was entertained by persons of whose souls 
he was one day to give account. He rebukes, corrects, and instructs them: 
but what is his astonishment when these people tell him that they do 
not choose to abandon their sins! Quite amazed, the pious monk declares. 


fe _ that since they refuse to promise amendment, he can not give them abso- 
= lution. The wretched creatures then appealed to their letters of indul- 


gence, exhibiting them, and extolling their virtues. But Luther replies, 


_ that he cared little for the paper which they had shown him, and added: 
“Unless you repent, you will all perish? They made an outcry, and 
€xpostulated ; but the doctor was immovable: ‘ they must cease to do evil, 


and learn to do well — otherwise no absolution.’ ‘Beware,’ added he, 


“of lending an ear to the harangues of the vendors of indulgences; you 
Might be better employed than in buying those licenses which are sold 
you for the most paltry sum.’ ” : 


*0. By these things Luther was so stirred, that he ascended the 


‘Pulpit and preached : — 


“No man can prove by Scripture that the justice of God exacts a 
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penalty or satisfaction from the sinner; the only duty which it imposes 
upon him is true repentance, sincere conversion, a resolution to bear 
ihe cross of Jesus Christ, and to be diligent in good works, It is a 
great error to think we can ourselves satisfy the justice of God for our 
sins. He always pardons them gratuitously by His inestimable grace. 

“The Christian Church, it is true, requires something from the 
sinner, and consequently has the power of remitting what she so requires; 
but that is all. Even these indulgences of the Church are tolerated, only 
on account of indolent and imperfect Christians, who will not zealously 
exercise themselves in good works. For they stimulate none to satisfac- 
tion, but leave all in imperfection. 

“ Tt would be much better to contribute to the erection of St. Peter's 
church from love of God, than to purchase indulgences in this view. - - - 
But you ask, Are we then never to purchase them? I have already 
said, and I repeat it; my advice is, Don’t purchase. Leave them to 
sleepy Christians; but do you walk apart in your own path. The faith- 
ful must be diverted from indulgences, and urged to do the works 
which they neglect. 

“Tf some cry out that I am a heretic (for the truth which I preach 
is very hurtful to their strong box), their clamor gives me little con- 
cern. They are dull and sickly brains; men who never felt the Bible, 
never read Christian doctrine, never comprehended their own teachers, 
and who turn to rottenness; wrapped up in the tatters of their vain opin- 
ions. . . . God grant them and us a sound mind. Amen.” 

21. This sermon was printed, and widely distributed ; and, of coursé, 
awakened much interest. And now the feast of All Saints drew nigh 
(Oct. 31, 1517). The night before—the night of October 30 — the 
elector Frederick of Saxony was dwelling at his castle of Schweinitz, 
about six leagues from Wittemberg. On the morning of October 31, 
“being in company with his brother, Duke John, who was then coregent, 
and became sole elector after his death, and with his chancellor, the elec- 
tor, said to the duke: — 


“ Brother, I must tell you a dream which I had last night, and the 
meaning of which I should like much to know. It is so deeply impress? 
on my mind, that I will never forget it, were I to live a thousand years. 
For I dreamed it thrice, and each time with new circumstances. 


We: 
i) iat 
ea! cine 


it to me.” 


ELECTOR FREDERICK'S DREAM. 


_ Duke John. —“ Is it a good or a bad dream?” 


The Elector. —“ I know not: God knows.” 


_ Duke John. —“ Don’t be uneasy at it; but be so good as to tell 


The Elector.—“ Having gone to bed last night, fatigued and out of 


big I fell asleep shortly after my prayer, and slept quietly for 


out two hours and a half; I then awoke, and continued awake ti 

midnight —all sorts of thoughts passing through my nid. sn 
other things, I thought how I was to observe the feast of All Saints. I 
prayed for the poor souls in purgatory; and supplicated God to guide 
me, my counsels, and my people, according to truth. I again fell 
asleep, and then dreamed that Almighty God sent me a monk, who 
Was a true son of the Apostle Paul. All the saints accompanied him by 
per of God, in order to bear testimony before me, and to declare that 
he did not come to contrive any plot; but that all that he did was accord- 
ng to the will of God. They asked me to have the goodness graciously 

© permit him to write something on the door of the Church of the 
Castle of Wittemberg. This I granted through my chancellor. There- 
upon the monk went to the Church, and began to write in such large 


_ characters that I could read the writing at Schweinitz. The pen which 


he used was so large, that its end reached as far as Rome, where i 
. 2 > el 
Pierced the ears of a lion that was couching there, and caused the triple 
Crown upon the head of the pope to shake. All the cardinals and princes 
Tunning hastily up, tried to prevent it from falling. You and sf 
k ther, wished also to assist, and I stretched out my arm — but at this 
oment I awoke, with my arm in the air, quite amazed, and very much 


aE enraged at the monk for not managing his pen bett I 
eo “Myself a little: it was only a aes : 4 sea oe 


a I was still half asleep, and once more closed my eyes. The dream 
Teturned. The lion, still annoyed by the pen, began to roar with all his 


oni so much so that the whole city of Rome, and all the States of 
me holy empire, ran to see what the matter was. The pope requested 


tiem to oppose this monk, and applied particularly to me, on account of 


_ MiS being in my country. I agai s 
Eo i gain awoke, repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
« _ entreated God to preserve his holiness, and once more fell asleep. 


aA y 
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„Then I dreamed that all the princes of the empire, and we among 
» hastened to Rome, and strove, one after another, to break the 


ey but the more we tried the stiffer it became — sounding as if it 


aed made of iron. We at length desisted. I then asked the 
Monk (for I was sometimes at Rome, and sometimes at Wittemberg) 


_ Where he got his pen, and why it was so strong. ‘The pen,’ replied 


pi 4 “belonged to an old goose of Bohemia — a hundred years old. I 
it from one of my old schoolmasters. As to its strength, it is 


_ SWing to the impossibility of depriving it of its pith or marrow; and 


i am quite astonished at it myself.’ Suddenly I heard a loud noise,— 
“large number of other pens had sprung out of the long pen of the 


> ‘Monk,—T awoke a third time: it was daylight.” 
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Duke John.—“ Chancellor, what is your opinion? Would we had 
a Joseph or a Daniel enlightened by God!” 

Chancellor—* Your highnesses know the common proverb, that 
the dreams of young girls, learned men, and great lords, have usually 
some hidden meaning. The meaning of this dream, however, we will 
not be able to know for some time,—not till the things to which it 
relates have taken place. Wherefore, leave the accomplishment to God, 
and place it wholly in his hand.” 

Duke John.—<I am of your opinion, Chancellor; ’tis not fit for us 
to annoy ourselves in attempting to discover the meaning; the God 
will overrule all for His glory.” 

Elector — “May our faithful God do so; yet I will never forget 
this dream. I have indeed thought of an interpretation, but I keep 
it to myself. Time, perhaps, will shew if I have been a good diviner.” 


29. This dream occurred the night of October 30, and was related 
the morning of October 31. That day, October 31, was All-Saints’ 


Day. That day especially the relics of the saints, which the elector . 


Frederick had deposited in Wittemberg church, “ adorned with silver 
and gold and precious stones, were brought out and exhibited to the 
eyes of the people, who were astonished and dazzled by their mag 
nificence. Whoever on that day visited the church, and confessed in it, 
obtained a valuable indulgence. Accordingly, on this great occasion, 
pilgrims came in crowds to Wittemberg.” 

93. And there on that “31st of October, 1517, Luther, who had 
already taken his resolution, walks boldly toward the church to which 
the superstitious crowds of pilgrims were repairing, and puts up 0? 
the door of this church ninety-five theses or propositions against the 
doctrine of indulgences. Neither the elector, nor Staupitz, nor Spal- 
atin, nor any, even the most intimate of his friends, had been previously 


informed of this step. In these theses, Luther declares, in a kind 0 


preamble, that he had written them with the express desire of settiDs 
the truth in the full light of day. He declares himself ready ®, 
defend them on the morrow at the university, against all and sundry: 
The attention which they excite is great; they are read and repeate 
In a short time the pilgrims, the university, the whole town is ringing 
with them.” 

24. In the principle of this rejection of indulgences by Luther, ja 
is nothing new beyond that which was done by Huss on the sam 


ie forms. 
i) before, 
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Subject, in opposition to the bull of John XXIII. The same principle 

however, was now newly, and very forcibly stated, and in a variety of 

This same truth which Huss had preached a hundred years 

’ had never lost its influence in Europe. As a consequence, 
this new and forcible statement of the principle falling upon ground 


_ already prepared, rapidly spread and rapidly grew. The vital ones of 


these theses were: — 


“1. When our Lord and M i 

aster Jesus Christ says ‘repent,’ He 

means that the whole life of His foll 3 He 
oa continual seron is followers on the earth is a constant 

2. This expression can not b derstood of th 

of penitence, — that is to sa at pigeon: sion a ae 
ministered by stile say, of confession and satisfaction,— as ad- 
| 83.- Still the Lord intends not to speak merely of internal re- 
pentance. Internal repentance is null, if it does not manifest itself 


externally by the mortification of the flesh. 


“4. Repentance and sorrow — that is to say, true penitence — 


Continue so long as a man is displeased with himself; that is, unti 
) ; , until h 
Passes from this life into life sternal? eR 


“27. It is the preaching of human folly to pretend that at the 


3 _ very moment when the money tinkles in the strong box, the soul flies 


off from purgatory. 
28. This much is certain, as soon as the money tinkles, avarice 


_ and the love of gain arrive, increase, and multiply. But the aids and 


a of the Church depend only on the will and good pleasure of 


__“32. Those who imagine they are sure of salvation by means of 


indulgences, will go to the devil, with those who teach them so.” 


“35. It is an antichristian doctrine to pretend that, in order to 


Bs deliver a soul from purgatory, or to purchase an indulgence, there is 
no need of either sorrow or repentance. 


“36. Every Christian who truly repents of his sins has entire 


- forgiveness of the penalty and the fault; and, so far, has no need of 
i dulgence. 


“37, Every true Christian, dead or alive, participates in all the 
blessings of Christ and of the Church by the gift of God, and without 


p a letter of indulgence.” 


~ “43. Christians must be told that he who gives to the poor, or 


A a i lends to the needy, does better than he who buys an indulgence. ' 


“44. For the work of charity makes charity increase, and renders 


By more pious; whereas, the indulgence does not make him better, 


. 


ut only gives him more self-confidence, and makes him more secure 


-Against punishment. 


“45.° Christians must be told that he who sees his neighbor want, 
46 
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and, instead of helping him, purchases an indulgence, purchases not 
tne indulgence of the pope; but incurs the divine displeasure.” 

“52. To hope to be saved by indulgences is an empty and lying 
hope, even should the commissary of indulgences — nay, the pope 
himself — be pleased to pledge his own soul in security for it.” 


25. “ These theses spread with the rapidity of lightning. A month 
had not elapsed before they were at Rome. ‘In a fortnight,’ says a 
contemporary historian, ‘they were in every part of Germany, and in 
four weeks had traversed almost the whole of Christendom; as if the 
angels themselves had been the messengers, and carried them before the 


eyes of all men. Nobody can believe what a noise they made.’ They | 


were afterward translated into Dutch and Spanish, and a traveler 
even sold them at Jerusalem. ‘Every one,’ says Luther, ‘was com- 
plaining of the indulgences; and as all the bishops and doctors. had 


kept silence, and nobody had ventured to bell the cat, poor Luther 


became a famous doctor, because, as they expressed it, one had at length 
come who dared to do it. But I liked not this glory; the music seemed 
to me too lofty for the words.’ ” 

26. All this time Luther had still great respect for the office and 
the person of the pope. Indeed, no small portion of his ninety-five 
theses was occupied with a defense of the pope, against what he held 
to be the abuses of the indulgences, practiced by the venders of them. 
He sent a copy of his theses to the archbishop of Mainz and Magdeburg, 
with a letter in which he asked the archbishop to read the theses. The 
archbishop’s assistant replied to Luther that “‘he was attacking the 
power of the Church; that he would involve himself in great trouble 
and vexation; that the thing was beyond his strength; and that his 
earnest advice to him was to keep quiet.” Zealous papists vigorously 
denounced him. Many of Luther’s friends were frightened, and advised 
him to keep quiet. And the monks of his Order in Wittemberg pleaded 
with him not so to bring shame on their Order. 

27. To all of this Luther replied: “ They call upon me for modera- 
tion, and they themselves, in the judgment which they pass upon m 
trample it underfoot! Truth will no more gain by my moderation 
than it will lose by my presumption. I desire to know what errors have 
been found in my theses. Who knows not that a new idea is seldom 


HOW TO STUDY THE SCRIPTURE. 


advanced without an appearance of arrogance, and an accusation of 
disputatiousness. Were humility herself to undertake something new, 

Be those of an opposite opinion would charge her with pride. Why were 
E ' Christ and all the martyrs put to death ? — Because they were deemed 
proud despisers of the wisdom of the time, and advanced new truths 
without previously taking counsel of the organs of ancient opinion. Let 

_ Rot the wise of the present day, then, expect of me humility, or rather 


hypocrisy, enough to ask their opinion before publishing what duty 
calls me to say. What I do will be done, not by the prudence of men, 
but by the counsel of God. If the work is of God, who can arrest it? 
If it is not of God, who can advance it? Not my will, nor theirs, nor 
ours, but thy will be done, O holy Father, who art in heaven! ” 

28. Tetzel came out with an attack on Luther’s theses, in which he 


Was very abusive and insulting. To this Luther replied, defending 
' his theses, and enlarging upon them; and closed with these words: 
£ For the rest, although it is not usual to burn heretics for such points, 


here, at Wittemberg, am I Doctor Martin Luther! Is there any inquis- 
itor who pretends to chew fire, and makes rocks leap into the air? I give 
him to know that he has a safe-conduct to come here, an open door, and 


bed and board certain, all by the gracious care of our admirable Duke 


Frederick, who will never protect heresy.” 


29. Spalatin, the elector’s chaplain, in writing to Luther to express 
his friendship for him in the contest, asked him: “ What is the best 


_ Method in studying the Holy Scripture?” Luther’s answer is valid 
Instruction for all time: “ Till now, my dear Spalatin, you have asked 

i questions which I could not answer. But to direct you in the study of 
the Scriptures, is more than I am able to do. However, if you would 

n absolutely know my method, I will not hide it from you: It is most cer- 
E tain that we can not succeed in comprehending the Scripture either 
ibs by Study or mere intellect. Your first duty, then, is to begin with 
| Prayer. Entreat the Lord that He will, in His great mercy, deign to 


Stant you the true knowledge of His Word. There is no other interpre- 
ter of the Word of God than the Author of that Word, according as it 


i is. said, ‘They will all be taught of God.’ Hope nothing from your 
i Works, nothing from your intellect. Trust only in God, and in the 


uence of His Spirit. Believe one who is speaking from experience.” 
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30. Next Tetzel proceeded to present a series of counter-theses, 
amongst which were: — 


“ Christians must be taught that whosoever says that the soul does 
not fly away from purgatory as soon as the money tinkles on the 
bottom of the strong box, is in error. 

“ Christians must be taught that the pope, by the greatness of his 
power, is above the whole universal Church and all councils. His orders 
ought to be implicitly obeyed. 

“ Christians must be taught that the pope alone is entitled to decide 
in matters of Christian faith; that he and none but he has the power to 
explain the meaning of Scripture in his own sense, and to approve or 
condemn all words or works of others. 

“ Christians must be taught that the judgment of the pope in things 
that concern the Christian faith, and which are necessary to the salvation 
of the human race, can not possibly err. 

“Christians must be taught that in matters of faith, they ought to 
lean and rest more upon the opinion of the pope, as manifested by. his 


decisions, than on the opinion of all wise men, as drawn by them - 


out of Scripture. 
« Christians must be taught that those who attack the honor and 


dignity of the pope are guilty of the crime of lèse majesté, and deserve 
malediction. 

“Christians must be taught that there are many things which the 
Church regards as authentic articles of universal truth, although they 
are not found either in the canon of Scripture or in ancient doctors.” 


fe. XXIV. ] 
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4 32. The Opposition of the papists to Luther’s theses not only caused 
e general interest in them to increase, but drew Luther farther and 


ae farther forward in the essential logic of the principles thus announced 


The attention of Rome, and the pope himself, were soon attracted. May 


= 80, 1518, Luther wrote a friendly letter to the pope, Leo X; because, as 


Luther still believed that the pope could not indorse the indulgences 
at were being vended throughout Germany. 


33. In the same year a diet was held at Augsburg, and the emperor 


Maximilian, desirin i j 
> g to gain special favor with th i 
August 5, the following letter: — ieee 


“Most holy Father, we learned, some 
( A rned, days ago, that a friar 
son Order, named Martin Luther, Had begins to maintain aired 
Boi: oe as to the commerce in indulgences. Our displeasure is the 
wale poe the said friar finds many protectors, among whom are 
ul personages. If your holiness and the very reverend fathers of 


the Church (the cardinals) do not forthwith employ their authority to 


an a Me ee these scandals, not only will these pernicious doctors seduce 

take oa z ut they will involve great princes in their ruin. We will 

-oN at whatever your holiness may decide on this matter, for the 
ory of Almighty God, shall be observed by all in our empire.” 


3 . . 
ii $: OG of the pope accepting in a friendly way Luther’s friendly 
T, Luther was thunderstruck when, August 7, he received from the 


e r t pee to appear personally in Rome within sixty days. And 
i i o aig w the German princes were being diligently stirred up by 
e li iad i e, against Heather. On the other hahd, Luther’s friends 
: ywhere aroused by this citation to Rome, and earnestly prayed 

me elector to have the case examined in Germany. Also, the pope’s 


31. The others were to the effect that Christians must be taught to 
regard as heretics under excommunication, all who wrote -~or taught, 
against indulgences; and all who protected such, were obstinate heretics, 
infamous, and should be severely punished with various punishments, 
in terms of law, and to the terror of all men. He next proceeded to 


purn the theses which Luther had put forth. In return, the students of 
Wittemberg University burned Tetzel’s theses. This act of the students 
was, of course, laid to the charge of Luther. But, to a friend who had 
inquired about it, Luther wrote: “1 am astonished how you could think 
that it was I that burned Tetzel’s theses. Do you think that I am ® 
devoid of sense? But what can I do? When I am the subject of 
remark, everything seems to be believed. Can I tie up the tongues of the 
whole world? Very well! Let them say, let them hear, let them see, let 
them pretend, whatever they please. I will act as long as the Lord 
gives me strength, and with His help will fear nothing.” 


and asks. 


le i i ; 

eee in carrying out some political scheme; had asked the 
a a the case might be examined in Germany. Accordingly, Leo 
y a brief empowering the legate so to do. In this brief Leo wrote: — 


cat i oe ee Wi i 3] 
ae e charge you to bring personally before you, to pursue and con- 


n without delay, and as S i i l 
said > soon as you receive this our letter, the 
Bens et oon already been declared heretic by our dear brother, 
ics no vaa po : sculum. For this purpose invoke the arm and assist- 

ermany ET ear son in Christ, Maximilian, the other princes of 

ope a a its commonalties, universities, and powers, ecclesias- 
By Sider tx yA ; and if you apprehend him, keep him in safe custody, 
at he may be brought before us. If he returns to himself 

pardon for his great crime, asks it of himself, and without 
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being urged to do it, we give you power to receive him into the unity of 
holy mother Church. If he persists in his obstinacy and you can not 
make yourself master of his person, we give you power to proscribe him 
in all parts of Germany; to banish, curse, and excommunicate all who 
are attached to him, and to order all Christians to shun their presence. 

“ And; in order that this contagion may be the more easily extirpated, 
you will excommunicate all prelates, religious orders, communities, 
counts, dukes, and grandees, except the emperor Maximilian, who shall 
refuse to seize the said Martin Luther and his adherents, and send them 
to you, under due and: sufficient guard. And if (which God forbid) 
the said princes, communities, universities, grandees, or any one belong- 
ing to them, offer an asylum to the said Martin and his adherents, in any 
way, and give him, publicly or in secret, by themselves or others, aid and 
council, we lay under interdict these princes, communities, and grandees, 
with their towns, burghs, fields, and villages, whither said Martin may 
ie t g as he shall remain there, and for three days after he shall 

ave left. 


“In regard to the laity, if they do not obey your orders instantly, and _ 


without any opposition, we declare them infamous (with the exception 
of the most worthy emperor), incapable of performing any lawful act, 
deprived of Christian burial, and stripped of all fiefs which they may 
hold, whether of the apostolic see, or of any other superior whatsoever.” 


35. At the same time Leo sent a most flattering letter to the elector 
Frederick, calling him “ the ornament, the glory, and sweet savor of your 
noble race,” and urged him to deliver Luther to the legate “ lest the 
pious people of our time and of future times, may one day lament and 
say, The most pernicious heresy with which the Church of God has been 
afflicted, was excited by the favor and support of this high and honorable 
house.” 

36. A hearing was finally arranged for Luther to be held at Augs 
burg, before the legate. Three times Luther appeared there. But as 
the legate insisted that Luther should retract, and would accept noth- 
ing else, nor even listen to anything else, this attempt only further wid- 
ened the breach. When the hearings were over, Luther, not willing t0 
trust Rome, escaped from Augsburg, and returned safely to Wittemberg; 
and the action of the legate immediately following this, proved that 
Luther was wise in making his escape just when he did. For the 
legate wrote a letter to the elector, breathing vengeance and demanding 
that “since friar Martin can not be brought by paternal methods to 
acknowledge his error, and remain faithful to the Catholic Church, I 
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y your highness to send him to Rome, or banish him from your States. 


Be assured that this difficult, naughty, and venemous affair can not last 


ger; for when I shall have acquainted our most holy lord with all the 
ft and malice, there will soon be an end of it.” 


8%. Luther wrote to the elector, suggesting the injustice of requiring 


of him all this, when no attempt had been made to show wherein he was 
in error; but for the peace of the elector and his dominions, Luther 


informed him that he willingly submitted to leave Wittemberg and to go 
BS into exile, wherever the Lord might lead him. But this was not called 
for; for the elector wrote to the legate: “ Since Doctor Martin appeared 
‘4 before you at Augsburg, you ought to'be satisfied. We did not expect 


hat, without having convicted him, you would have thought of con- 


straining him to retract. None of the learned in our dominions have 
told us that the doctrine of Martin was impious, antichristian, and 


tical.” 
38. Luther wrote an account of the proceedings in his affair at Augs- 


S and published it under the title of “ Acts of the Conference at 


4 ugsburg,” in which he said: “ Great God! What new, what astonish-. 
ing crime, to seek light and truth! And more especially to seek them in 


the Church ; in other words, in the kingdom of truth.” And, in a letter 


to a friend he said of this production: “I send you my acts. They are 
more cutting, doubtless, than the legate expected; but my pen is ready to 


give birth to far greater things. I know not myself whence. those 


aoughts come. In my opinion, the affair is not even commenced: so 
tar are the grandees of Rome from being entitled to hope it is ended. I 
will send you what I have written, in order that you may seé whether 
| have divined well in thinking that the antichrist of whom the apostle 
Paul speaks, is now reigning in the court of Rome. I believe I am able 
demonstrate that it is at this day worse than the very Turks.” And, 


to another he wrote: “ But the more their. fury and violence increase, the 


less I tremble.” ; 
_ 89. Noy. 28, 1518, Luther, at Wittemberg, publicly “appealed from - 
‘the pope to a general council of the Church.” And, expecting that this 
further step would certainly, for the elector’s sake, require that he should 
leave Wittemberg, he wrote a protest against the methods of procedure 
of the pope which had forced him to make this appeal from the pope to 
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a general council. In that document he said: “Considering that the 
pope, who is the vicar of God upon earth, may, like any other vicar, err, 
sin, or lie, and that the appeal to a general council is the only safe- 
guard against unjust proceedings which it is impossible to resist, I feel 
myself obliged to have recourse to it.” On December 13, the pope, by his 
legate in Germany, issued a bull, “ confirming the doctrine of indulgences 


on the very points in which they were attacked, but without mentioning 
either the elector or Luther.” 


40. In 1519, a debate was held at Leipsic between Doctor Eck, the 
papist, and Carlstadt first, and afterward, Luther; because Doctor Eck 
had said even to Luther that it was really for Luther that he had come to 
Leipsic, and “if I can not debate with you, I am not anxious to have 
anything to do with Carlstadt.” Duke George had forbidden Luther to 
enter a debate; and the duke’s objections had to be overcome. But Doc- 
tor Eck accomplished it. In persuading the duke, he said: “ We must 
strike at the head. If Luther stands erect, so do all his adherents —if 
he falls, they all fall.” 


41. July 4, at seven in the morning, was begun the debate between 
Eck and Luther. The debate was opened by Eck asserting the primacy 
of the papacy, in the words: — 


“ There is in the Church of God a primacy derived from Jesus Christ 
himself. The Church militant is an image of the Church triumphant. 
But the latter is a monarchical hierarchy, rising step by step up to the 
sole Head who is God; and, accordingly, Christ has established the same 
graduation upon earth. What kind of monster should the Church be 
if she were without a head!” 

Luther—(Turning toward the audience)“ The doctor is correct m 
saying that the universal Church must have a head. If there is any one 
here who maintains the contrary let him stand up! The remark does not 
at all apply to me.” 

Eck. —“If the Church militant has never been without a mon- 
arch, I should like to know who that monarch is if he is not the 
pontiff of Rome.” 

Luther. —“ The Head of the Church militant is not a man, but Jesus 
Christ himself. This I believe on the testimony of God. Christ 
(says the Scripture) must reign until He has put all enemies under His 
feet. We can not, therefore, listen to those who would confine Christ to 
the Church triumphant in heaven. His reign is a reign of faith. We 
can not see our Head, and yet we have him.” 

Eck,— “Very well, I come to the essential point. The venerable 


THE LEIPSIC DISCUSSION. 


“doctor calls upon me to prove that the primacy of the Church of Rome 


is of divine institution. I prove it by these words of Christ: Thou art 
Peter, and on this rock I will build my Church. St. Augustine, in 
one of his epistles, has thus expounded the passage: ‘Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock — that is to say, on this Peter — I will build my 
' Church.’ It is true Augustine has elsewhere said that by this rock must 


be understood Christ himself; but he never retracted his former 


exposition.” 


Luther.—“ If the reverend doctor would attack me, he should first 
reconcile these contrary statements of Augustine. It is undeniable that 
St. Augustine has, again and again, said that the rock was Christ; 
and he may, perhaps, have once said that it was Peter himself. But 
even should St. Augustine and all the Fathers say that the apostle is the 
rock of which Christ speaks, I would combat their view on the authority 
of an apostle — in other words, divine authority; for it is written: No 
other foundation can any man lay than that is laid, namely, Jesus 
Christ. Peter himself calls Christ the chief and cornerstone, on which 
we are built up a spiritual house.” 


42. This lead was followed farther, and with other subjects, with 
Eck in the presence of all, and for himself, constantly and consciously 


ei: losing ground. Finally, on the second day of the debate, he took ‘a . 
_ tum by which he sought so to prejudice the audience against Luther, as 
to destroy the effect of his words. Thus he said: “ From primitive times 
_ downward it was acknowledged by all good Christians that the Church 


of Rome holds its primacy of Jesus Christ himself, and not of man. I 


k Yn Must confess, however, that the Bohemians, while obstinately defending 
C their errors, attacked this doctrine. The venerable father must pardon 
; the if I am an enemy of the Bohemians, because they are the enemies of 


the Church, and if the present discussion has reminded me of these 
heretics; for . . . according to my weak judgment, .. . the conclu- 


sions to which the doctor has come, are all in favor of their errors. It is 
< ven affirmed that the Hussites loudly boast of this.” 


43. Eck knew his ground, and “had calculated well. All his parti- 


_ Sans received the insinuation with acclamation, and an expression of 


applause was general throughout the audience.” Luther answered: “ I 


love not a schism, and I never shall.. Since the Bohemians, of their 


Own authority, separate from our unity, they do wrong, even were divine 
authority decisive in favor of their doctrines; for at the head of all divine 
authority is charity and the union of the Spirit.” At the close of this 
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speech of Luther’s, the meeting was adjourned for dinner. And in this 


interval Luther was obliged to question himself as to whether he had 
done right in speaking thus of the Christians of Bohemia. His con- 
science was touched; and he decided that he would correct the doubtful 
impression which he had left upon the minds of the people. 

44, This decision involved the rejection of the Council of Constance, 


one of the greatest councils of the Church. And he himself was now ~ 


standing on an appeal to a general council! And now for him to indorse 
the attitude of the Christian Bohemians was to strike from under him- 
self his sole remaining standing ground with the papacy; and, so, to 
open all the floodgates of papal opposition. Yet he decided that he would 
do it. He said to himself: “I must do my duty, come what may.” 
Accordingly, as soon as the meeting had assembled in the afternoon ses- 
sion, Luther seized the first moment. He arose, and, with the decision of 
conviction in his voice said: “ Certain of the tenets of John Huss and the 
Bohemians are perfectly orthodox. This much is certain. For instance, 
‘That there is only one universal Church;’ and again, ‘That it is not 
necessary to salvation to believe the Roman Church superior to others.’ 
Whether Wicklif or Huss has said so, I care not. It is the truth.” 

45. “This declaration of Luther produced an immense sensation in 
the audience. The abhorred names of Huss and Wicklif, pronounced 
with eulogium by a monk in the heart of a Catholic assembly! A general 
murmur was heard. Duke George himself felt as much alarmed as if he 
had actually seen the standard of civil war, which had so long desolated 
the States of his maternal ancestors, unfurled in Saxony. Unable to 
conceal his emotion, he struck his thigh, shook his head, and exclaimed, 
loud enough to be heard by the whole assembly, ‘ The man is mad!’ The 
whole audience was extremely excited. They rose to their feet, and every 
one kept talking to his neighbor. Those who had fallen asleep awoke. 
Luther’s opponents expressed their exultation, while his friends were 
greatly embarrassed. Several persons, who till then had listened to 
him with pleasure, began to doubt his orthodoxy. The impression pro 
duced upon the mind of the duke by this declaration was never effaced; 
from this moment he looked upon the Reformer with an unfavorable ey® 
and became his enemy.” 

46, Dr, Eck had said; “I am astonished at the humility and mod- 


A BULL AGAINST LUTHER. 


esty with which the reverend doctor undertakes single-handed to combat 


‘80 many distinguished Fathers and to know better than sovereign pon- 


tiffs, councils, doctors, and universities. It would certainly be astonish- 


~ ing that God should have concealed the truth from so many saints and 
"martyrs . . . and not revealed it until the advent of the reverend 
father!” Luther replied: “ The reverend doctor flees before the Holy 


Scriptures as the devil does before the cross. For my part, with all 
due deference to the Fathers, I prefer the authority of Scripture, and 
Tecommend it to our judges.” 

47. Even Duke George showed that he was conscious that Luther’s 
arguments shook the papacy, by remarking: “Let the pope be pope, 
whether by divine or human law; at all events he is pope.” When 
news of the discussion reached Bohemia, the Christians there wrote to 
Luther: “ What Huss was.formerly in Bohemia, you, O Martin, are now 
in Saxony. Wherefore pray, and be strong in the Lord.” June 15, 
1520, the pope issued a bull against Luther as follows: — 


“ Arise, O Lord! — Arise and be judge in thy own cause. Remem- 


| ber the insults daily offered to Thee by infatuated men. Arise, O Peter ! 
| Temember thy holy Roman Church, the mother of all Churches, and mis- 
' tess of the faith! Arise, O Paul! for here is a new Porphyry, who is 


attacking thy doctrines, and the holy popes, our predecessors ! Arise, in 


S : fine, assembly of all the saints, holy Church of God, and intercede with 


the Almighty! 
_ ©The moment this bull is published, it will be the duty of bishops to 


4a make careful search for the writings of Martin Luther, which contain 
_ these errors [that is, forty-one propositions from Luthers writings, 


which Leo denounced as “ pernicious, scandalous, and poisonous” ], and 


4 lo burn them publicly and solemnly in presence of the clergy and 


laity. In regard to Martin himself, good God! what have we not done! 


ye Imitating the goodness of the Almighty, we are ready, even yet, to penis 


him into the bosom of the Church ; and we give him sixty days to trans- 


~ Mit his retraction to us in a writing sealed by two prelates; or, what 


Will be more agreeable to us, to come to Rome in person, that no doubt 
May be entertained as to his submission. Meanwhile, and from this 
Moment, he must cease to preach, teach, or write, and must deliver his 
Works to the flames. If, in the space of sixty days he do not retract, we, 
y these presents, condemn him and his adherents as ‘public and abso- 


lute heretics.” 


48. All this time Luther was industriously following up his teach- 
ing, his preaching, and his writing, on his two great subjects, Justifica- 
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tion by Faith, and The Iniquity of Rome: which, indeed was but the one 
great subject of Justification by Faith. Of Justification by Faith he 
had already written: “I see that the devil is incessantly attacking this 
fundamental article, by the instrumentality of his doctors, and that, 
in this respect, we can not rest or take any repose. Very well, I, Doctor 
Martin Luther, unworthy evangelist of our Lord Jesus Christ, hold 
this article — that faith alone, without works, justifies in the sight of 
God; and I declare that the emperor of the Romans, the emperor of the 
Turks, the emperor of the Tartars, the emperor of the Persians, the pope, 
all the cardinals, bishops, priests, monks, nuns, princes, and nobles, 
all men, and all devils, must let it stand, and allow it to remain forever. 
If they will undertake to combat this truth, they will bring down the 
flames of hell upon their heads. This is the true and holy gospel, and 
the declaration of me, Doctor Luther, according to the light of the Holy 
Spirit. . . . Nobody has died for our sins but Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God. I repeat it once more; should the world and all the devils tear each 
other, and burst with fury, this is, nevertheless, true. And if it be He 
alone who takes away sin, it can not be ourselves with our works; but 
good works follow redemption, as the fruit appears on the tree. This is 
our doctrine; and it is the doctrine which the Holy Spirit teaches with 
all true Christians. We maintain it in the name of God. Amen.” 

49. And now, although Luther had not yet heard of the pope’s bull, 
he declared, “ The time of silence is past: the time for speaking has 
arrived. The mysteries of antichrist must at length be unveiled.” 
Accordingly, June 20, 1520, he published an “appeal to his Imperial 
Majesty and the Christian nobility of Germany, on the Reformation of 
Christianity,” in which on this mighty subject, he sounded the trumpet 
to all Germany, and to all the world for all time. He wrote: “Hs 
not from presumption that I, who am only one of the people, undertake 
to address your lordships. The misery and oppression endured at this 
moment by all the States of Christendom, and more especially by Ger- 
many, wring from me a cry of distress. I must call for aid; I must se 
whether God will not give His Spirit to some one of our countrymen, and 
stretch out a hand to our unhappy nation. God has given us a young a? 
generous prince (the emperor Charles V), and thus filled our hearts with 
high hopes. But we too, must, on our own part, do all we can. 
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50. “ Now the first thing necessary, is, not to confide in our own great 


f strength, or our own high.wisdom. When any work otherwise good is 
begun in self-confidence, God casts it down, and destroys it. Frederick I, 
Frederick II, and many other emperors besides, before whom the world 
trembled, have been trampled upon by the popes, because they trusted 
"more to their own strength than to God. They could not but fall. In 


this war we have to combat the powers of hell; and our mode of con- 
ducting it must be to expect nothing from the strength of human 
Weapons — to trust humbly in the Lord, and look still more to the dis- 
tress of Christendom than to the crimes of the wicked. It may be that, 
by a different procedure, the work would begin under more favorable 
appearances; but suddenly, in ‘the heat of the contest, confusion would 
arise, bad men would cause fearful disaster, and the world would be 


deluged with blood. The’ greater the power, the greater the danger, 
When things are not done in the fear of the Lord. 


51. “ The Romans, to guard against every species of reformation, 


"have surrounded themselves with three walls. When attacked by the 
ji Es temporal power, they denied its júrisdiction over them, and maintained 
j] E the superiority of the spiritual power. When tested by Scripture, they 
ii © Teplied, that none could interpret it but the pope. When threatened with 

_ 4 council, they again replied that none but the pope should convene it. 


They have thus carried off from us the three rods destined to chastise 


ce: them, and abandoned themselves to all sorts of wickedness. But 
7 _ how may God be our help, and give us one of the trumpets which threw 
i: _ down the walls of Jericho. Let us blow down the walls of paper and 
a ‘straw which the Romans have built around them; and lift up the rods 
_ Which punished’ the wicked, by bringing the wiles of the devil to the light 


of day. | 


82. “It has been said that the pope, the bishops, the priests, and all 
those who people convents, form the spiritual or ecclesiastical estate ; 
_ 4nd that princes, nobles, citizens, and peasants, form the secular or lay 


estate. This is a specious tale. But let no man be alarmed. All Chris- 
tians belong to the spiritual estate; and the only difference between them 


isin the functions which they fulfill. We have all but one baptism, but 
_ he, faith; and these constitute the spiritual man. Unction, tonsure, 
Ordination, consecration, given by the pope, or by a bishop, may make a 
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hypocrite, but can never make a spiritual man. We are all consecrated 


- priests by baptism, as St. Peter says: ‘You are a royal priesthood;’ 


although all do not actually perform the offices of kings and priests, 
because no one can assume what is common to all without the common 
consent. But if this consecration of God did not belong to us, the unction 
of the pope could not make a single priest. 

53. “If ten brothers, the sons of one king, and possessing equal 
claims to his inheritance should choose one of their number to adminis- 
ter for them, they would all be kings, and yet only one of them would 
be the administrator of their common power. So it is in the Church. 
Were several pious laymen banished to a desert, and were they, from not 
having among them a priest consecrated by a bishop, to agree in selecting 
one of their number, whether married or not, he would be as truly a 
priest, as if all the bishops of the world had consecrated him. In this 
way were Augustine, Ambrose, and Cyprian elected. Hence it follows, 
that laymen and priests, princes and bishops or, as we have said, ecclesi- 
astics and laics, have nothing to distinguish them but their functions. 
They have all the same condition, but they have not all the same work to 
perform. 

54. “This being so, why should not the magistrate correct the 
clergy? The secular power was appointed by God for the punishment of 


the wicked and the protection of the good, and must be left free to act 


throughout Christendom, without respect of persons, be they pope, 
bishops, priests, monks, or nuns. St. Paul says to all Christians, Let 
every soul (and, consequently, the pope also) be subject to the higher 
powers; for they bear not the sword in vain (Rom. 13:1, 4). 

55. “It is monstrous to see him who calls himself the vicar of Jesus 
Christ displaying a magnificence unequaled by that of any emperor. Is 
this the way in which he proves his resemblance to lowly Jesus, 0 
humble Peter? He is, it is said, the lord of the world. But Christ, 
whose vicar he boasts to be, has said: My kingdom is not of this world. 
Can the power of a vicegerent exceed that of his prince? 

56. “Do you know of what use the cardinals are? I will tell yous 
Italy and Germany have many convents, foundations, and benefices, 
richly edowed. How could their revenues be brought to Rome? - - - 
Cardinals were created; then on them cloisters and prelacies were 
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bestowed ; and at this hour . . . Italy is almost a desert — the convents 


are destroyed — the bishoprics devoured — the towns in decay — the 
i inhabitants corrupted — worship dying out, and preaching abolished. 


. Why? — Because all the revenue of the churches go to Rome. 


ae E would the Turk himself have so ruined Italy. 


57. “ And now that they have thus sucked the blood of their own 
country they come into Germany. They begin gently; but let us be 
on our guard. Germany will soon become like Italy. We have already 
Some cardinals. Their thought is— before the rustic Germans compre- 
hend our design, they will have neither bishopric, nor convent, nor bene- 
fice, nor penny, nor farthing. Antichrist must possess the treasures of 
the earth. Thirty or forty cardinals will be elected in a single day; to 
One will be given Bamberg, to another the duchy of Wurzburg, and rich 


Ee will be annexed, until the churches and cities are laid deso- 
late. And then the pope will say: ‘I am the vicar of Christ, and the 


_ pastor of His flocks. Let the Germans be resigned.’ How do we Ger- 
Mans submit to such robbery and concussion on the part of the pope? 
E France has successfully resisted, why do we allow ourselves to be thus 
 Sported with and insulted? Ah! if they deprived us of nothing but our 
_ goods! But they ravage churches, plunder the sheep of Christ, abolish 
the worship, and suppress the Word of God. 

58. “Let us endeavor to put a stop to this desolation and misery. If 


o _ We would march against the Turks, let us begin with the worst species of 
ae 7 Em. If we hang pickpockets, and behead robbers, let us not allow 
Roman avarice to escape — avarice, which is the greatest of all thieves 
"4nd robbers; and that, too, in the name of St. Peter and Jesus Christ. 
oe Who can endure it? Who can be silent? Is not all that the pope pos- 

 Sesses stolen? He neither purchased it nor inherited it from St. Peter, 
; _ Aor acquired it by the sweat of his own brow. Where, then, did he get it? 


59. “ Is it not ridiculous, that the pope should pretend to be the law- 
ful heir of the empire? Who gave it to him? Was it Jesus Christ, 
When He said: The kings of the earth exercise lordship over them; but: 


~ Ü shall not be so with you? (Luke 22: 25,26.) How can he govern an 


empire and at the same time preach, pray, study, and take care of the 


4 Poor? Jesus Christ forbade His disciples to carry with them gold or 
Clothes, because the office of the ministry can not be performed without 
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freedom from every other care; yet the pope would govern the empire, 
and at the same time remain pope. 

60. “ Let the pope renounce every species of title to the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily. He has no more right to it than I have. His pos- 
session of Bologna, Imola, Ravenna, Romagna, Marche d’Ancona, ete., is 
unjust, and contrary to the commands of Jesus Christ. No man, says St. 
Paul, who goeth a warfare entangleth himself with the affairs of this 
life (2 Tim. 2:2). And the pope, who pretends to take the lead in the 
war of the gospel, entangles himself more with the affairs of this life 
than any emperor or king. He must be disencumbered of all this toil. 
The emperor should put a Bible and a prayer book into the hands of the 
pope, that the pope may leave kings to govern, and devote himself to 
preaching and prayer. 


61. “ The first thing necessary is to banish from all the countries of 


Germany the legates of the pope and the pretended blessings which they 
sell us at the weight of gold, and which are sheer imposture. They take 
our money ; and why ? — For legalizing ill-gotten gain, for loosing oaths, 
and teaching us to break faith, to sin, and go direct to hell... . Hearest 
thou, O pope! — not pope most holy, but pope most sinful. . .-. May 
God, from His place in heaven, cast down thy throne into the infernal 
abyss ! | 
62. “And now I come to a lazy band, which promises much, but per 
forms little: Be not angry, dear sirs, my intention is good; what I 
have to say is a truth at once sweet and bitter,— viz., that it is no longer 
necessary to build cloisters for mendicant monks. Good God! we have 
only too many of them; and would they were all suppressed. . ue To 
wander vagabond over the country, never has done, and never will do 
good. ; 
63. “Into what a state have the clergy fallen, and how many priests 
are burdened with women, and children, and remorse, while no one 
comes to their assistance! Let the pope and the bishops run their course, 
and let those who will, go to perdition ; all very well! but I am resolved 
to unburden my conscience, and open my mouth freely, however pop® 
bishops, and others, may be offended! . . . I say, then, that according t0 
the institution of Jesus Christ and the apostles, every town ought to have 
a pastor or bishop, and that this pastor may have a wife, as St. Pa 


XxIv.] LET THE OLERGY MARRY. 737 


4 writes to Timothy: Let the bishop be the husband of one wife (1 Tim. 


3:2), and as is still practiced in the Greek Church. But the devil has 
persuaded the pope, as St. Paul tells Timothy (1 Tim. 4:3), to forbid 


_ the clergy to marry. And hence evils so numerous that it is impossible 


to give them in detail. What is to be done? How are we to save the 
Many pastors who are blameworthy only in this, that they live with 
a female, to whom they wish with all their heart to be lawfully united? 
Ah! let them save their conscience! — let them take this woman in law- 
ful wedlock, and live decently with her, not troubling themselves whether 
it pleases or displeases the pope. The salvation of your soul is of greater 
moment than arbitrary and tyrannical laws — laws not imposed by 
the Lord.” 
64. “ Tt is time to take the case of the Bohemians into serious con- 
sideration, that hatred and envy may cease and union be again estab- 
lished. . . . In this way must heretics be refuted by Scripture, as the 


| i: ancient Fathers did, and not subdued by fire. On a contrary system, exe- 
= Cutioners would be the most learned of doctors. Oh! would to God that 


each party among us would shake hands with each other in fraternal 


4 humility, rather than harden ourselves in the idea of our power and 


right! Charity is more necessary than the Roman papacy. I have now 


~ done what was in my power. If the pope or his people oppose it, 


they will have to give an account. The pope should be ready to renounce 


‘ 4 i the popedom, and all his wealth, and all his honors, if he could thereby 
= Savea single soul. But he would see the universe go to destruction sooner 
than yield a hairbreadth of his usurped power. I am clear of these 


65. “I much fear the universities will become wide gates to hell, if 


due care is not taken to explain the Holy Scriptures, and engrave it on 
_ the hearts of the students. My advice to every person is, not to place his 


child where the Scripture does not reign paramount. Every institution 
in which the studies carried on, lead to a relaxed consideration of the 
Word of God, must prove corrupting.” 


_ 66. “I presume, however, that I have struck too high a note, pro- 


Posed many things that will appear impossible, and been somewhat too 

Severe on the many errors which I have attacked. But what can I do? 

Better that the world be offended with me than God! . . . The utmost 
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which it can take from me is life. I have often offered to make peace 
with my opponents, but through their instrumentality, God has always 
obliged me to speak out against them. I have still a chant upon Rome 
in reserve ; and if they have an itching ear, I will sing it to them at full 
pitch. Rome! do ye understand me? ” 

67. “If my cause is just, it must be condemned on the earth, and 
justified only by Christ in heaven. Therefore let pope, bishops, priests, 
monks, doctors, come forward, display all their zeal, and give full vent 
to their fury. Assuredly they are just the people who ought to per- 
secute the truth, as in all ages they have persecuted it.” 

68. This address was put forth from the press, June 26, 1520; and 
in only a little while 4,000 copies had been sold —“ a number, at that 
period, unprecedented. The astonishment was universal, and the whole 


people were in commotion. The vigor, spirit, perspicuity, and noble ~ 


boldness by which it was pervaded, made it truly a work for the people, 
who felt*that one who spoke in such terms, truly loved them. The con- 
fused views which many wise men entertained, were enlightened. All 
became aware of the usurpations of Rome. At Wittemberg no man 
had any doubt whatever that the pope was antichrist. Even the elec- 
tor’s court, with all its timidity and circumspection, did not disapprove 
of the Reformer, but only awaited the issue. The nobility and the 
people did not even wait. The nation was awakened, and, at the voice 
of Luther, adopted his cause, and rallied around his standard. Nothing 
could have been more advantageous to the Reformer than this publi- 
cation. In palaces, in castles, in the dwellings of the citizens, and even 
in cottages, all are now prepared and made proof, as it were, against 
the sentence of condemnation which is about to fall upon the prophet 
of the people. All Germany is on fire; and the bull, come when it 
may, never will extinguish the conflagration.” 

69. The address to the German nation was followed Oct. 6, 1520, 
by the publication of a treatise entitled “ Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church,” in which Luther said: “ Whether I will or not, I daily become 
more learned, spurred on as I am by so many celebrated masters. T 
years ago I attacked indulgences; but with so much fear and indecisio™ 
that I am now ashamed of it. But, after all, the mode of attack 18 not 
to be wondered at for I had nobody who would help me to roll the 
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i stone. .. . I denied that the papacy was of God; but I granted that 
~ it had the authority of man. Now, after reading all the subtleties 


by which these sparks prop up. their idol, I know that the papacy is 
only the kingdom of Babylon, and the tyranny of the great hunter, 
Nimrod. I therefore beg all my friends, and all booksellers, to burn 


_ the books which I wrote on this subject, and to substitute for them the 


single proposition: ‘The papacy is a general chase, by command of 
the Roman pontiff, for the purpose of running down and destroying 


29) 


souls. 

70. On baptism, in the same book, he said: “God has preserved this 
single sacrament to us clear of human traditions. God has said, Whoso 
believeth and is baptized, shall be saved. This divine promise must 
take precedence of all works, however splendid, of all vows, all satis- 
factions, all indulgences, all that man has devised. On this promise, 


if we receive it in faith, all our salvation depends. If we believe, 


our heart is strengthened by the divine promise; and though all else 


should abandon the believer, this promise will not abandon him. With . 


it he will resist the adversary who assaults his soul, and will meet death 


though pitiless, and even the judgment of God himself. In all trials 


his comfort will be to say, ‘God is faithful to His promises, and these 


Were pledged to me in baptism; if God be for me, who can be against 


me?’ Oh, how rich the Christian, the baptized! Nothing can destroy 


ie i him but his own refusal to believe.” 
_ 1. “Wherefore, I declare that neither the pope, nor the bishop, 


nor any man whatever, is entitled to impose the smallest burden on a 
Christian — at least without his consent. Whatsoever is done other- 
Wise is done tyrannically. We are free of all men. The vow which 
We made in baptism is sufficient by itself alone, and is more than all 


‘We could ever accomplish. Therefore all other vows may be abolished. 
Let every one who enters the priesthood, or a religious order, consider 


Well that the works of a monk or a priest, how difficult soever they may 


be, are, in the view of God, in no respect superior to those of a peasant 


laboring in the field, or a woman attending to the duties of her house. 
God estimates all these things by the rule of faith. And it often hap- 
Pens that the simple labor of a manservant, or maidservant, is more 
agreeable to God than the fastings and works of a monk, these being 
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deficient in faith. . . . The Christian people are the people of God led 
away into captivity, to Babylon, and there robbed of their baptism. 


7. “I learn that a new papal excommunication has been prepared — 


against me. If so, the present book may be regarded as part of my 
future recantation. In proof of my obedience, the rest will soon follow; 
and the whole will, with the help of Christ, form a collection, the like 
to which Rome never saw or heard before.” 

73. What Luther had thus far said upon the pope, was not spoken 
with reference to the person of Leo X, but of the pope as the center 
of the papacy. For Leo X personally, Luther had great respect. And 
now, he sends a personal letter to Leo, appealing to him, against the 
papacy as a system; and pleading with him to accept the gospel and 
separate from Rome. It was a Christian letter, presenting to the pope 


the truth. It was God’s call even to the pope, to forsake Babylon. In 


this letter, Luther wrote: “To the most holy father in God, Leo X, 
pope at Rome, salvation in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

74. “From amid the fearful war which I have been waging for 
three years with disorderly men, I can not help looking to you, O Leo, 
most holy father in God. And although the folly of your impious 
flatterers has compelled me to appeal from your judgment to a future 
council, my heart is not turned away from your holiness; and I have 
not ceased to pray God earnestly and with profound sighs, to grant 
prosperity to yourself and your pontificate. 


75. “It is true I have attacked some antichristian doctrines, and 


have inflicted a deep wound on my adversaries because of their impiety. 
Of this I repent not, as I have here Christ for an example. Of what 
use is salt if it have lost its savor, or the edge of a sword if it will 
not cut? Cursed be he who does the work of the Lord negligently. 
Most excellent Leo, far from having conceived any bad thoughts with 
regard to you, my wish is that you may enjoy the most precious bless 
ings throughout eternity. One thing only I have done: I have main- 
tained the Word of truth. I am ready to yield to all in everything; 
but as to this Word, I will not, I can not abandon it. He who thinks 
differently on this subject is in error. 

76. “It is true that I have attacked the court of Rome; but neither 
yourself nor any man living can deny that there is greater corruption 
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in it than was in Sodom and Gomorrah, and that the impiety which 
` prevails makes cure hopeless. Yes; I have been horrified on seeing 
_ how, under your name, the poor followers of Christ were deceived. I 
_ have opposed this, and will oppose it still,— not that I imagine it pos- 
“sible, in spite of the opposition of flatterers, to accomplish anything 
in this Babylon, which is confusion itself; but I owe it to my brethren 


to endeavor, if possible, to remove some of them from these dreadful 
evils. 

77. “You know it; Rome has for many years been inundating the 
world with whatever could destroy both soul and body. The Church 
of Rome, formerly the first in holiness, has become a den of robbers, a 
place of prostitution, a kingdom of death and hell; so that antichrist 
himself, were he to appear, would be unable to increase the amount of 
wickedness. All this is as clear as day. 


_ 78. “And yet, O Leo, you yourself are like a lamb in the midst 


of wolves — a Daniel in the lion’s den. But, single-handed, what can 


_ You oppose to these monsters? There may be three or four cardinals - 


who to knowledge add virtue. But what are these against so many? 


You should perish by poison even before you could try any remedy. 


Tt is all over with the court at Rome — the wrath of God has overtaken 


_ and will consume it. It hates counsel — it fears reform — it will not 


Moderate the fury of its ungodliness; and hence it may be justly 


_ Said of it as of its mother, We would have healed Babylon, but she is 
x not healed; forsake her. It belonged to you and your cardinals to 

apply the remedy; but the patient laughs at the doctor, and the horse 
pi refuses to feel the bit. 


19. “ Cherishing the pine affection for you, most excellent Leo, 


I have always regretted that, formed as you are for a better age, you 


Were raised to the pontificate in these times. Rome is not worthy of 


_ You, and those who resemble you; the only chief whom she deserves 


to have is Satan himself; and hence the truth is, that in this Babylon 


he is more king than you are. Would to God that, laying aside this 
Slory which your enemies so much extol, you would exchange it for 


a modest pastoral office, or live on your paternal inheritance. Rome’s 
Slory is of a kind fit only for Iscariots. . . . O my dear Leo, of what 
‘Use are you in this Roman court, unless it ie to allow the most exe- 
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crable men to use your name and your authority in ruining fortunes, 
destroying souls, multiplying crimes, oppressing faith, truth, and the 
whole Church of God? O Leo, Leo! you are the most unfortunate of 
men, and you sit upon the most dangerous of thrones. I tell you the 
truth because I wish you good. 

80. “Is it not true that, under the vast expanse of heaven there is 
nothing more corrupt, more hateful, than the Roman Court? In vice 
and corruption it infinitely exceeds the Turks. Once the gate of heaven, 
it has become the mouth of hell — a wide mouth which the wrath of God 
keeps open, so that, on seeing so many unhappy beings thrown headlong 
into it, I was obliged to lift my voice, as in a tempest, in order that, at 
least, some might be saved from the fearful abyss. Such, O Leo, my 
Father, was the reason why I inveighed against this death-giving see. 


Far from attacking your person, I thought I was laboring for your safety, 


when I valiantly assaulted this prison, or rather, this hell in which you 
are confined. To do all sorts of evil to the Court of Rome, were to dis- 
charge your own duty; to cover it with shame is to honor Christ; in one 
word; to be a Christian is to be anything but a Roman. 

81. “ Meanwhile, seeing that in succoring the see of Rome I was 
losing my labor and my pains, I sent her a letter of divorce. I said to 
her, ‘ Adieu, Rome!’ He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he 
that is filthy, let him be filthy still (Rev. 22:11), and devoted myself 
to the tranquil and solitary study of the sacred volume. Then Satan 
opened his eyes and awoke his servant, John Eck, a great enemy of Jesus 
Christ, in order that he might oblige me again to descend into the 
arena, Eck’s wish was to establish the primacy, not of Peter, but of him- 
self, and for that purpose, to lead vanquished Luther in triumph. The 
blame of all the obloquy which has been cast on the see of Rome rests 
with him. 

82. “ Now, then, I come to you, O most holy Father, and prostrated 
at your feet, pray you, if possible, to put a curb on the enemies of the 
truth. But I can not retract my doctrine. I can not permit rules of 
interpretation to be imposed on the Holy Scriptures. The Word of 
God, the source whence all freedom springs, ‘must be left free.” “9 
Leo, my father! listen not to those flattering sirens who tell you that 
you are not a mere man, but a demigod, and can ordain what you 
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please. You are the servant of servants; and the seat which you occupy 
is of all others the most dangerous, and the most unhappy. Give 


X credit not to those who exalt, but to those who humble you. Perhaps I 


am too bold in giving advice to so high a majesty, whose duty it is to 


instruct all men. But I see the dangers which surround you at Rome; 


I see you driven hither and thither, tossed, as it were, upon the billows 
of a raging sea.. Charity urges me; and I can not resist sending forth 
a warning cry. i 
83. “ Not to appear empty-handed before your holiness I present you . 

with a little book, which has appeared under your name; and which will 
make you aware of the subjects to which I will be able to devote myself, 
if your flatterers permit me. It is a small matter as regards the size of 
the volume ; but a great one in regard to its contents; for it comprehends 


a summary of the Christian life. I am poor and have nothing else to 


offer ; besides, you have no want of anything but spiritual gifts. I com- 


mend myself to your holiness. May the Lord keep you for ever and 


ever! Amen.” 
84. This little book which Luther sent to the pope was entitled 


TS Treatise on the Liberty of the Christian;” in which most precious 


Christian truth was brought to the attention of the pope, in the following 


_ gracious words: “ The Christian is free — all things are his. The Chris- 


tian is a servant, subject to all in everything. By faith he is free; by 


4 love he is subject. Faith unites the soul with Christ, as a bride with 
the bridegroom. Everything that Christ has, becomes the property of 


the believer ; everything that the believer has, becomes the property of 
Christ. Christ possesses all blessings, even eternal salvation; and these 


are thenceforth the property of the believer. The believer possesses all 


Vices and all sins; and these become thenceforth the property of Christ. 


DA happy exchange now takes place. Christ, who is God and man, 


Christ, who has never sinned, and whose holiness is invincible, Christ, the 
Omnipotent and eternal, appropriating to himself by His wedding ring 


= that is to say, by faith — all the sins of the believer ; these sins are 


swallowed up in Him and annihilated, for no sin can exist in the presence 
of His infinite righteousness. 
85. “ Thus, by means of faith, the soul is delivered from all sins, 


and invested with the eternal righteousness of Jesus Christ, the Bride- 
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l > large volumes, which they threw into the flames. Their zeal edified the 
monks and doctors; ” but it was afterwards discovered that “instead of 
_ the writings of Luther, they had thrown into the fire the ‘ Sermones 
~ Discipuli Tartaret,’ and other scolastic and popish books!” The doctors 
of Louvain told Margaret, regent of the Netherlands: “Luther is 
subverting the Christian faith.” She asked: “Who is this Luther? ” 


groom. O happy union! Jesus Christ the rich, the noble, the holy 
Bridegroom, takes in marriage this poor, guilty, contemned bride, deliv- 
ers her from all evil, and decks her in the richest robes. . . . Christ, a 
king and priest, shares this-honor and glory with all Christians.. The 
Christian is a king, and consequently possesses all things. He is a priest, 
and consequently possesses God. And it is faith, not works, which pro- 
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cures him this honor. The Christian is free from all things, and above 
all things — faith giving him everything in abundance.” 

86. “ Although the Christian has thus been made free, he voluntarily 
becomes a servant, that he may act towards his brethren as God acted 
towards him through Jesus Christ. I desire freely, joyfully, and 
gratuitously, to serve a Father who hath thus shed upon me all the 
riches of His goodness. I wish to become everything to my neighbor, 


as Christ has become everything to me... . From faith flows love to 


God, and from love a life full of liberty, charity, and joy. Oh, how noble 
and elevated a life the life of the Christian is! But alas! none know it, 
and none preach it. By faith the Christian rises even to God,— by love 
he descends to man, still, however, remaining always in God. This is 
true liberty,— a liberty as far above every other species of liberty as the 
heavens are above the earth.” 

87. Oct. 3, 1520, the popes bull was published in Germany, upon 
which Luther said: “ At length this Roman bull has arrived. I despise 
it, and defy it as impious, false, and in all respects worthy of Eck. It 


is Christ himself who is condemned. It gives no reasons; it merely 


cites me, not to be heard, but simply to sing a palinode. I will treat it 
as spurious, though I have no doubt it is genuine. Oh, if Charles V were 
a man, and would, for the love of Christ, attack these demons! I rejoice 
in having to endure some hardships for the best of causes. I already feel 
more liberty in my heart; for, at length, I know that the pope is anti- 
christ, and that his see is that of Satan himself.” 

88. In accordance with the decree of the bull, Luther’s books were 
being gathered together by the agents of Rome, and burnt. At Louvain 
in the Netherlands, when the decree was published that all his books 
should be gathered together, and on a certain day, burnt at a certain spot, 
when the time came, there was a great crowd present and “ students and 
burghers were seen hastening through the crowd, their arms filled with 


They said: “ An ignorant monk.” The princess replied: “ Well, then, 


_ do you who are learned, in such numbers, write against him. The 


world will credit a multitude of learned men sooner than an isolated 
monk.” 

89. November 4, following, Luther published a treatise entitled, 
“Against the Bull of Antichrist,” in which he said: “ What errors, 
What impostures, have crept in among the poor people under the cloak 


_ of the Church and the pretended infallibility of the pope! How many 


Souls have thus been lost! How much blood shed! what murders com- 
mitted! what kingdoms ruined! I know very well how to distinguish 
between art and malice; and set very little value on a malice which has no 
art. To burn books is so easy a matter, that even children can do it; how 
much more the holy father and his doctors. It would become them 
to show greater ability than is requisite merely to burn books... . 
Besides, let them destroy my works! I desire nothing more; for all I 
Wished was to guide men to the Bible, that they might, thereafter, lay 


4 a aside all my writings. Good God; if we had the knowledge of Scripture, 
What need would there be for my writings? . . . I am free, by the grace 


of God; and bulls neither solace nor frighten me. My strength and con- 


X Solation are where neither men nor devils can assail them.” 


90. It was a crime for any person to appeal from the pope to a 


a genera] council. But, November 17, Luther committed this crime. A 
_ Rotary and five witnesses were called by Luther to the convent where he 


Tesided; and there Luther had the notary draw up in legal form his 
appeal, in the following words: — 
| s Considering that a general council of the Christian Church is above 
the Pope, especially in all that concerns the faith: 

K Considering that the power of the pope is not above, but beneath 
the Scripture, and that he has no right to worry the sheep of Christ, 


and throw them into the wolf’s mouth: 
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“ I, Martin Luther, Augustine, doctor of the Holy Scriptures at Wit- 
temberg, do, by this writing, appeal for myself, and for all who shall 
adhere to me, from the most holy Pope Leo, to a future universal Chris- 
tian council. l 

“ I appeal from the said Pope Leo, first, as an unjust, rash, tyran- 
nical judge, who condemns me without hearing me; and without explain- 
ing-the grounds of his judgment; secondly, as a heretic, a strayed, obdu- 
rate apostate, condemned by the Holy Scriptures, inasmuch as he ordains 
me to deny that Christian faith is necessary in the use of the sacraments; 
thirdly, as an enemy, an antichrist, an adversary, a tyrant of the Holy 
Scripture, who dares to oppose his own words to all the words of God; 
fourthly, as a despiser, a calumniator, a blasphemer of the holy Chris- 
tian Church and a free council, inasmuch as he pretends that a council is 
nothing in itself. 

“ Wherefore, I most humbly supplicate the most serene, most illus- 
trious, excellent, generous, noble, brave, sage, and prudent lords, Charles, 
the Roman emperor, the electors, princes, counts, barons, knights, gentle- 
men, councilors, towns, and commonalties, throughout Germany, to 
adhere to my protestation, and join me in resisting the antichristian con- 
duct of the pope, for the glory of God, the defense of the Church, and of 
Christian doctrine, and the maintenance of free councils in Christendom. 
Let them do so, and Christ our Lord will richly recompense them by His 
eternal grace. But if there are any who despise my prayer, and continue 
to obey that impious man, the pope, rather than God, I, by these presents, 
shake myself free of the responsibility. Having faithfully warned their 
consciences, I leave them, as well as the pope, and all his adherents, to the 
sovereign judgment of God.” 

91. December 10, notices were posted on the walls in public places of 
Wittemberg, “inviting professors and students to meet at nine o’clock 
in the morning, at the east gate, near the holy cross. A great number 
of teachers and pupils assembled ; and Luther, walking at their head, led 
the procession to the appointed spot. . . . A scaffold had been prepared. 
One of the oldest masters of arts applied the torch. At the moment 
when the flames arose, the redoubted Augustine, dressed in his frock, was 
seen to approach the pile, holding in his hands the Canon Law, the Decre- 
tals, the Clementines, the Extravagants of the popes, some writings °° 
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Eck and Emser, and the papal bull. The Decretals having first been 


af consumed, Luther held up the bull, and saying, ‘ Since thou hast grieved 
* the Lord’s Anointed, let the eternal fire grieve and consume thee,’ 


threw it into the flames.” 

92. Luther and the crowd all quietly returned to the town, Luther 
further remarking: “ In all the papal laws there is not one word to teach 
us who Jesus Christ is. My enemies have been able, by burning my 
books, to injure the truth in the minds of the common people, and there- 
fore I burnt their books in my turn. A serious struggle has now com- 
menced. Hitherto I have only had child’s play with the pope. I began 
the work in the name of God; it will be terminated without me, and by 


_ His power. If they burn my books, in which, to speak without vain 


glory, there is more of the gospel than in all the books of the pope, I am 


entitled, a fortiori, to burn theirs, in which there is nothing good.” 


93. The next day, at the close of his regular lecture, he said: “If 


you do not with all your heart combat the impious government of the 


Pope, you can not be saved. Whoever takes pleasure in the religion and 
Worship of the papacy, will be eternally lost in the life to come. If we 
Teject it, we may expect all kinds of dangers, and even the loss of life. 
But it is far better to run such risks in the world than to be silent! As 
long as I live I will warn my brethren of the sore and plague of 


E Babylon, lest several who are with us fall back with the others into the 
Eo abyss of hell. The pope has three crowns, and they are these: the first 


is against God, for he condemns religion; the second, against the em- 
Peror, for he condemns the secular power; and the third, against 
Society, for he condemns marriage.” S 

94. All these things, of course, created greater and greater commo- 


‘ tions throughout Germany, and even beyond. His enemies were attack- 


ing him from all sides: the hesitating ones were frightened: even his 
friends feared that he was going too fast and too far. Aleander, the 
Pope’s nuncio at the coronation of Charles V at Cologne, addressed the 


elector, Frederick of Saxony, whose subject Luther was: — 


“See the immense perils to which this man exposes the Christian 
commonwealth. If a remedy is not speedily applied, the empire is 
destroyed. What ruined the Greeks, if it was not their abandon- 
Ment of the pope? You can not remain united to Luther without sepa- 
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rating from Jesus Christ. In the name of his holiness, I ask of you two 
things: first, to burn the writings of Luther; secondly, to punish him 
according to his demerits, or at least to give him up a prisoner to the 
pope. The emperor, and all the princes of the empire, have declared 
their readiness to accede to our demands; you alone still hesitate.” 


95. The elector answered that this was a matter of too much impor- 
tance to be decided upon the spar of the moment, and at a later time he 
would give a definite answer. On his own part Luther wrote to Spalatin, 
the elector’s chaplain: “If the gospel was of a nature to be propagated 
or maintained by the power of the world, God would not have intrusted 
it to fishermen. To defend the gospel appertains not to the princes and 
pontiffs of this world. They have enough to do to shelter themselves 
from the judgments of the Lord and His Anointed. If I speak, I do it in 
order that they may obtain the knowledge of the divine word, and be 
saved by it.” » 

96. Luther was, practically, alone; and even this began to be used as 
a charge against him. But, to all he said: “ Who knows if God has not 
chosen me, and called me; and if they ought not to fear that, in despis- 
ing me, they may be despising God himself? . . . Moses was alone om 
coming out of Egypt, Elijah alone in the time of King Ahab, Isaiah 
alone in Jerusalem, Ezekiel alone at Babylon. . . . God never chose for 
a prophet either the high priest or any other great personage. He 
usually chose persons who were low and despised. On one occasion he 
even chose a shepherd (Amos). At all times the saints have had to 
rebuke the great — kings, princes, priests, the learned — at the risk of 
their lives. And under the new dispensation has it not been the same? 
Ambrose in his day was alone; after him Jerome was alone; later still 
Augustine was alone. . . . I do not say that I am a prophet; but I say 
they ought to fear just because I am alone, and they are many. One 
thing I am sure of, the Word of God is with me, and is not with them. 

97. “Tt is said also that I advance novelties, and that it is impossible 
to believe that all other doctors have for so long a period been mistaken. 
No, I do not preach novelties. But I say that all Christian doctrines 
have disappeared, even among those who ought to have preserved them, 
— I mean bishops and the learned. I doubt not, however, that the truth 
has remained in some hearts, should it even have been in infants 
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the cradle. Poor peasants, mere babes, now understand Jesus Christ 
_ better than the pope, the bishops, and the doctors. 
98. “I am accused of rejecting the holy doctors of the Church. I 
reject them not; but since all those doctors try to prove their writings by 
Holy Scripture, it must be clearer and more certain than they are. Who 
thinks of proving an obscure discourse by one still more obscure? Thus, 
then, necessity constrains us to recur to the Bible, as all the doctors do, 
and to ask it to decide upon their writings; for the Bible is lord and 
master.” 
99. Jan. 28, 1521, the Diet of Worms was opened by Charles V in 
Person, the first imperial assembly since his accession. Never had a 
diet been attended by so many princes.” And, among the subjects to be 
considered there, the emperor had named, in his letter convening the 
Wet, “The Reformation.” He had written to the elector Frederick to 
bring Luther to the diet, assuring him that no injustice would be done 
him, that he would meet with no violence, that learned men would con-. 
fer with him.” Information of this was conveyed by the elector, through 
his chaplain, to Luther. Luther’s health was just then quite poor; and 
his friends were afraid. ; 
100. But Luther, never fearing, only said: “If I can not go to 
‘Worms in health, I will make myself to be carried; since the emperor 


i. calls me, I can not doubt but it is a call from God himself. If they 
~ Mean to employ violence against me, as is probable (for assuredly it is 
_ Rot with a view to their own instruction that they make me appear), I 


leave the matter in the hands of the Lord. He who preserved the three 
| young men in the furnace, still lives and reigns. If He is not pleased 
to Save me, my life is but a small matter ; only let us not allow the gospel 
to be exposed to the derision of the wicked, and let us shed our blood for 
it sooner than permit them to triumph. Whether would my life or my 
death contribute most to the general safety? It is not for us to decide. 
Let us only pray to God that our young emperor may not commence his 
regn with dipping his hands in my blood; I would far rather perish by 
the sword of the Romans. You know what judgments befel the emperor 
‘Sigismund after the murder of John Huss. Expect everything of me 


_ Save flight and recantation ; I can not fly, still less can I recant.” 


Ly 
=. 101. But the elector would rather trust Luther to the care of God; 
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and without waiting for a reply from Luther, he wrote to the emperor: 
“Tt seems to me difficult to bring Luther with me to Worms; relieve me 
from the task. Besides, I have never wished to take his doctrine under 
my protection ; but only to prevent him from being condemned without a 
hearing. The legates, without waiting for your orders, have proceeded 
to take a step, insulting both to Luther and to me; and I much fear that 
in this way they have hurried him on to an imprudent act [the burning 
of the pope’s bull], which might expose him to great danger, were he to 
appear at the diet.” 

102. In the diet the pope’s nuncio made a great speech, three hours 
in length, against Luther. The papacy did not want Luther to go to the 
diet: she did not want him to be heard. Aleander’s speech was designed 


especially to persuade the emperor not to summon him. He closed with : 


the following words: — 


“Luther will not allow any one to instruct him. The pope sum- 
moned him to Rome; but he did not obey. The pope summoned him to 
Augsburg before his legate ; and he would not appear without a safe g 
duct from the emperor, — i. e., until the hands of the legate were tied, 
and nothing left free to him but his tongue. Ah! I supplicate y 
imperial majesty not to do what would issue in disgrace. Interfere no 
with a matter of which laics have no right to take cognizance. Do your 
own work. Let Luther’s doctrines be interdicted throughout the empiré> 
let his writings be everywhere burnt. Fear not; there is enough in n 
writings of Luther to burn a hundred thousand heretics. . . . An wha 
have we to fear? ... The populace? Before the battle they seem ter- 
rible from their insolence; in the battle they are contemptible from ma 
cowardice. Foreign princes? The king of France has prohibited Luth- 
er’s doctrine from entering his kingdom; while the king of Great Britain 
is preparing a blow for it with his royal hand. You know what the 
feelings of Hungary, Italy, and Spain are, and none of your neighbors, 
how great soever the enmity he may bear to yourself, wishes you anything 
so bad as this heresy. If the house of our enemy 1s adjacent to our n 
we may wish him fever, but not pestilence. . . - Who are all these me 
erans? A huddle of insolent grammarians, corrupt priests, disorder'y 
monks, ignorant advocates, degraded nobles, common people, misled an 
perverted. Is not the Catholic party far more numerous, able, and pow 
erful? A unanimous decree of this assembly will enlighten the simp!% 
give warning to the imprudent, determine thoseswho are hesitating, an 
confirm the feeble. . . . But if the axe is not laid to the root of tms 
poisonous shrub, if the fatal stroke is not given to it, then. . - I fe 
it covering the heritage of Jesus Christ with its branches, changing t 
vineyard of the Lord into a howling forest, transforming the kingdom ° 
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God into a den of wild beasts, and throwing Germany into the frightful 


state of barbarism and desolation to which Asia has been reduced by the 


‘superstition of Mohammed.” - 


103. But, a few days afterward, Aleander’s effort was completely 


‘nullified by a speech of Duke George, Luther’s greatest enemy amongst 


the nobles. And, from his widely known enmity to Luther, his speech 
had so much the more effect. “Seeing the nuncio sought to confound 
Luther and reform in one common condemnation, George suddenly 
stood up amongst the assembled princes, and, to the great astonish- 
ment of those who knew his hatred to the Reformer, said: — 


“The diet must not forget the grievances of which it complains 
against the court of Rome. What abuses have crept into our States! The 
annats which the emperor granted freely for the good of Christendom 


" now demanded as a debt, — the Roman courtiers every day inventing 
‘ew ordinances, in order to absorb, sell, and farm out ecclesiastical 


benefices, — a multitude of transgressions winked at, — rich offenders 
unworthily tolerated, while those who have no means of ransom are 
punished without pity, — the popes incessantly bestowing expectancies: 
and reversions on the inmates of their palace, to the detriment of thase 
to whom the benefices belong, — the commendams of abbeys and convents 
Of Rome conferred on cardinals, bishops, and prelates, who appropriate 
their revenues, so that there is not one monk in convents which ought 
to have twenty or thirty,— stations multiplied without end, and indul- 
Bence shops established in all the streets and squares of our cities, shops 


= Of St. Anthony, shops of the Holy Spirit, of St. Hubert, of St. Cornelius, 
of St. Vincent, and many others besides, — societies purchasing from 
Rome the right of holding such markets, then purchasing from their 
bishop the right of exhibiting their wares, and, in order to procure all 


this money, draining and emptying the pockets of the poor,— the indul- 


_ gence, which ought to be granted solely for the salvation of souls, and 
_ which ought to be merited only by prayers, fastings, and the salvation of 
_ Souls, sold at a regular price, — the officials of the bishops oppressing 


those in humble life with penances for blasphemy, adultery, debauchery, 
the violation of this or that feast day, while, at the same time, not even 


ensuring ecclesiastics who are guilty of the same crimes, — penances 
imposed on the penitent, and artfully arranged, so that he soon falls 
anew into the same fault, and pays so much the more money. 


_ “Such are some of the crying abuses of Rome; all sense of shame has 
been cast off, and one thing only is pursued —money! money! Hence, 
preachers who ought to teach the truth, now do nothing more than retail 
lies — lies, which are not only tolerated, but recompensed, because the 
More they lie, the more they gain. From this polluted well comes forth 


a all this polluted water. Debauchery goes hand in hand with avarice. 
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The officials cause women to come to their houses under divers pretexts, 
and strive to seduce them, sometimes by menaces, sometimes by presents; 
or, if they can not succeed, injure them in their reputation. Ah! the 
scandals caused by the clergy precipitate multitudes of poor souls into 
eternal condemnation! There must be a universal reform, and this 
reform must be accomplished by summoning a general council. Where- 
fore, most excellent princes and lords, with submission I implore you. to 
lose no time in the consideration of this matter.” 


104, Other members of the diet followed Duke George in a similar 
strain. They said: “ We have a pontiff who spends his life in hunting 
and pleasure. Benefices of Germany are given at Rome to huntsmen, 
domestics, grooms, stable boys, body servants, and other people of that 
class: ignorant, unpolished people, without capacity, and entire strangers 
to Germany.” Duke George put his speech and grievances in writing. 
A committee was appointed to collect the grievances. And, when they 
had rendered their report, the list of grievances against Rome numbered 
one hundred and one. “ A deputation, consisting of secular and ecclesi- 
astical princes, presented the list to the emperor, imploring him to give 
redress, as he had engaged to do at his election. “How many Christian 
souls are lost, said they to Charles V. ‘How many depredations, how 
much extortion, are caused by the scandals with which the spiritual chief 
of Christendom is environed! The ruin and dishonor of our people must 
be prevented. Therefore, we all, in a body, supplicate you most humbly, 
but also must urgently, to ordain a general reformation, to undertake it, 
and to accomplish it.” Even the emperor’s confessor had “ denounced 
the vengeance of heaven against him if he did not reform the Church.” 
One effect of all this was that “the emperor immediately withdrew the 
edict which ordered Luther’s writings to be committed to the flames in 
every part of the empire; and in its place substituted a provisional order 
remitting these books to the magistrates.” 

105. These occurrences had awakened in the diet a real desire that 
Luther should appear there. His friends were always insisting that it 
was unjust to condemn him without a hearing; and now some of his 
enemies said: “ His doctrine has so taken possession of men’s hearts that 
it is impossible to arrest their progress without hearing him.” But the 
pope’s nuncio, really afraid that Luther might be brought, exerted him 
self more diligently than ever to prevent it. He went even to t89 
emperor himself, and said: — 


= Cardinal of Mentz, archchancellor. 
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“It is unlawful to bring into question what the sovereign pontiff has 


decided. There will be no discussion with Luther, you say; but will not 


the power of this audacious man — will not the fire j 

l — of his eye,.and the 
eloquence of his tongue, and the mysterious spirit which sat hatse him 
_be sufficient to excite some sedition? Several already venerate him as a 


Saint; and you, everywhere, meet with his portrait surrounded with a 


halo of glory, as round the head of the Blessed. If it i i 
alo o; e i ; t is determined t 
o at least let it be without giving him the protection of pablie 


106. But all opposition was in vain. The emperor decided that 
Luther should come. And the emperor gave him not only the imperial 
safe-conduct, but had each of the princes through whose States he should 
pass, also give him a safe-conduct. March 6, 1521, the emperor sent 
to him the following summons: — 


“Charles, by the grace of God, elected Roman emperor, always 
Augustus, ete., ete. m a Rio y 
a Honorable, dear, and pious! We, and the States of the holy empire, 

laving resolved to make an inquest touching the doctrine and the books: 
Which you have published for some time past, have given you, to come 
here and return to a pe of safety, our safe-conduct, and that of the 
empire, here subjoined. Our sincere desire is, that you immediately pre- 
pare for this journey, in order that, in the space of twenty-one days, 


Mentioned in our safe-conduct, you may be here certainly, and without 


riag Have no apprehension of either injustice or violence. We will 
ürmly enforce our safe-conduct underwritten; and we expect that you 


pe. will answer to our call. In so doing, you will follow our serious advice. 


“Given at our imperial city of Worms, the sixth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord, 1521, and in the second year of our reign. 
bi CHARLES. 
By order of my lord the emperor, with his own hand, Albert, 
NICHOLAS ZWILt. 


107. April 2 Luther started to Worms. “ Wherever he passed, the 


“People flocked to see him. His journey was a kind of triumphal proces- 


Sion. Deep interest was felt in beholding the intrepid man who was on 


the way to offer his head to the emperor and the empire. An immense 


Concourse surrounded him. ‘Ah!’ said some of them to him, ‘there 

are so many cardinals and so many bishops at Worms, they will burn 

you; they will reduce your body to ashes, as was done with that of John 

Huss” But nothing terrified the monk. ‘ Were they to make a fire,’ said 

he, ‘that would extend from Worms to Wittemberg, and reach even to the 
48 
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sky, I would walk across it in the name of the Lord; I would appear 
before them ; I would walk into the jaws of this behemoth, and break his 
teeth, and confess the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

108. At another place an officer said to him: “ Are you the man who 
undertakes to reform the papacy? How will you succeed?” Luther 
replied: “ Yes, I am the man. I confide in Almighty God, whose Wor 
and command I have before me.” ‘The officer looked earnestly into his 
face, and said: “ Dear friend, there is something in what you say. I am 
the servant of Charles; but your Master is greater than mine. He will 
aid you and guard you.” At yet another place an aged widow said to 
him: “My father and mother told me that God would raise up a man 
who should oppose the papal vanities, and save the Word of God. I hope 
you are that man. And I wish you, for your work, the grace and the 
Holy Spirit of God.” 

109. As he drew to Worms, Aleander and the other chief papists 
were more than ever concerned. They set a trap, to have him turn 
aside at the invitation of some friends, where they would meet him for 
a conference, and detain him till the safe-conduct was expired. But 
Luther would accept no invitation. He said: “I continue my journey, 
and if the emperor’s confessor has anything to say to me, he will find me 
at Worms. I go where I am called.” Even Spalatin, a true friend, so far 
weakened as to send a messenger to meet Luther, with the message: 
“Don’t enter Worms!” Luther looked straight at the messenger, and 
replied‘ “Go, and tell your master that were there as many devils in 
Worms as there are tiles upon the roofs, I would enter.” 

110. And he did enter. A hundred mounted gentlemen met him out- 
side the gates, to escort him into the city. A crowd awaited him at the 
gates. Two thousand people accompanied him through the streets. As 
he passed along, “suddenly a man clad in singular dress, and carrying ® 
large cross before him, as is usual at funerals, breaks off from the 
crowd, advances toward Luther, and then in a loud voice, and "a 
the plaintive cadence which is used in saying mass for the repose of t i 

souls of the dead, chants the following stanzas, as if he had been deter 
mined that the very dead should hear them: — 


« Advenisti, O desiderabilis! 
“Quem expectabamus 1n tenebris ! 
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“ Thou hast arrived, O desired one! thou whom we longed and waited 


~ for in darkness.” 


111. The emperor immediately assembled his council of State, and 
said: “ Luther is arrived! What must be done?” The bishop of Pa- 
Termo said: “ We have long consulted on this subject. Let your imperial 
majesty speedily get rid of this man. Did not Sigismund cause John 
Huss to be burned? There is no obligation either to give or observe a 
safe-conduct to a heretic.” But Charles answered: “ No! What has been 
promised must be performed!” The next morning, Friday, April 17, 
the marshal of the empire came to Luther, and summoned him to 
“appear at four o’clock P. m. in the presence of his imperial majesty 
and the States of the empire.” 

112. As four o’clock struck, the marshal again appeared, and escorted 


_ Luther to the hall of the diet. “The herald walked first; after him the 


marshal; and last the Reformer. The multitude thronging the streets 


_ Was still more numerous than on the previous evening. It was impossible 


to get on; it was vain to cry, Give place!—the crowd increased. At 


length, the herald, seeing the impossibility of reaching the town hall, 


Caused some private houses to be opened, and conducted Luther through - 
gardens and secret passages to the place of meeting. The people, per- 
ceiving this, rushed into the houses on the steps of the monk of Wittem- 


; ; - berg, or placed themselves at the windows which looked into the gardens, 
_ while great numbers of persons got up on the roofs. The tops of the 


houses, the pavement, every place above and below, was covered with 
Spectators.” 


113. They finally reached the hall. But here the crowd was greater 


_ than anywhere else. The soldiers had to make a way for them. As he 
_ Was entering the hall, an old general, “seeing Luther pass, clapped him 


on the shoulder, and shaking his head, whitened in battle, kindly said to 


him: ‘ Poor monk! Poor monk! You have before you a march, and an 


affair, the like to which neither I nor a great many captains have ever 
Seen in the bloodiest of our battles. But if your cause is just, and you 
have full confidence in it, advance in the name of God, and fear nothing. 


God will not forsake you.” 


114. Luther stood before the diet. “Never had man appeared before 
an assembly so august. The emperor Charles V, whose dominions 
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embraced the old and the new world; his brother, the archduke Ferdi- 
nand; six electors of the empire, whose descendants are now almost all 
wearing the crown of kings; twenty-four dukes, the greater part of them 
reigning over territories of greater or less extent, and among whom are 
some bearing a name which will afterward become formidable to the 
Reformation (the duke of Alva, and his two sons) ; eight margraves; 
thirty archbishops, bishops, or prelates; seven ambassadors, among them 
those of the kings of France and England; the deputies of ten free 


towns; a great number of princes, counts, and sovereign barons the . 


nuncios of the pope ; — in all, two hundred and four personages. 

115. “This appearance was in itself a signal victory gained over the 
papacy. The pope had condemned the man; yet here he stood before a 
tribunal which thus far placed itself above the pope. The pope had 
put him under his ban, debarring him from all human society; and 
yet here he was convened in honorable terms, and admitted before the 
most august assembly in the world. The pope had ordered that his 
mouth should be forever mute; and he was going to open it before at 
audience of thousands, assembled from the remotest quarters of Christen- 
dom. An immense revolution had thus been accomplished by the instru- 
mentality of Luther. Rome was descending from her throne — descend- 
ing at the bidding of a monk. 

116. “Some of the princes, seeing the humble son of the miner of 
Mansfeld disconcerted in presence of the assembly of kings, kindly 
approached him, and one of them said: ‘ Fear not them who can kill the 
body, but can not kill the soul.’ Another added: ‘When you will be 
brought before kings, it is not you that speak, but. the Spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you.’ Thus the Reformer was consoled, in the 
very words of his Master, by the instrumentality of the rulers of the 
world.” 

117. Finally they had made their way to the presence of he 
emperor, and stood in front of his throne. Then the marshal, instructing 
him not to speak till he was asked, withdrew. In a momen 
addressed him, first in Latin, and then in German: “ Martin Lut 
sacred and invincible imperial majesty has cited you before his thro 
by the advice and counsel of the States of the holy Roman Em 
order to call upon you to answer these two questions: First, Do you 4 
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that these books were composed by you [pointing to a collection of about 
twenty books lying on a table]? Secondly, Do you mean to retract these 


books and their contents, or do you persist in the things which you have 


advanced in them?” 
118. Luther was about to reply, but his counsel interrupted, saying: 
“Read the titles of the books.” The titles were read. Then, first in 


- Latin, next in German, Luther said: “ Most gracious emperor! gracious 


princes and lords! His imperial majesty asks me two questions. As to 
the first, I'acknowledge that the books which have been named are mine: 
I can not deny them. As to the second, considering that it is a question 
which concerns faith and the salvation of souls,— a question in which 
the Word of God is interested; in other words, the greatest and most 
precious treasure either in heaven or on the earth,—I should act 
imprudently were I to answer without reflection. I might say less than 


_ the occasion requires, or more than the truth demands, and thus incur the 


guilt which our Saviour denounced when He said: Whoso shall deny me 
before men, him will I deny before My Father who is in heaven. Where- 
fore, I pray your imperial majesty, with all submission, to give me time, 
that I may answer without offense to the Word of God.” 

119. The emperor, who had narrowly watched Luther all this time, 


turned to one of his courtiers, and said: “ Assuredly that is not the man 
who would ever make me turn heretic!” After a consultation of the 


emperor and his lords, proclamation was made: “ Martin Luther, his 
imperial majesty, in accordance with the goodness which is natural to 


him, is pleased to grant you another day; but on condition that you give 
your reply verbally, and not in writing.” Luther returned to his rooms, 


and wrote to a friend: “I write you from the midst of tumult. I have 


_ Within this hour, appeared before the emperor and his brother. I have 

| acknowledged the authorship, and declared that to-morrow I will give 

i aay answer concerning retractation. By the help of Jesus Christ, not one 
| lota of all my works will I retract.” 


120. The next day, as the hour drew near, Luther felt the solemnity 
of the occasion. He was to speak to the whole world, for God and His 
truth. He therefore engaged earnestly in prayer, some sentences of 
Which were overheard by his friends and were preserved : “ God Almighty ! 
God Eternal! how terrible is the world! how it opens its mouth to 
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swallow me up! and how defective my confidence in thee! How weak 
the flesh ! how powerful Satan! If I must put my hope in that which the 
world calls powerful, I am undone! . . . The knell is struck, and judg- 
ment is pronounced! ... O God! O God! O thou, my God! assist me 
against all the wisdom of the world! Do it: thou must do it. . . . Thou 
alone; . . . for it is not my work, but thine. I have nothing to do here, 
— I have nothing to do contending thus with the mighty of the world. I, 
too, would like to spend tranquil and happy days. But the cause is 
thine; and it is just and everlasting! O Lord! be my help. Faithful 
God! immutable God! I trust not in any man. That were vain. All 
that is of man vacillates! All that comes of man gives way! O God! 
O God! dost thou not hear? ... My God! art thou dead? . . . No; 
thou canst not die! Thou only hidest thyself! Thou hast chosen me 
for this work! I know it. Act, then, O God! .. . Stand by my side, 
for the sake of thy well-beloved Son, Jesus Christ, who is my defense, my 
buckler, and my fortress! .. . 

121. “ Come! Come! I am ready! ... I am ready to give up my 
life for thy truth, ... . patient as a lamb. For the cause is just, and it 
is thine! . . . I will not break off from thee, either now or through 
eternity! . . . And though the world should be filled with devils, though 
my body,— which, however, is the work of thy hands — should bite the 
dust, be racked on the wheel, cut in pieces . . . ground to powder, . - « 


my soul is thine. Yes, thy Word is my pledge. My soul belongs to 


thee, and will be eternally near thee . . . Amen. . . . O God, help me! 
eas Amen,” 

122. At four o’clock the imperial herald came, to conduct him to the 
diet. When they arrived at the hall, “ many persons entered with him; 
for there was an eager desire to hear his answer. All minds were on the 
stretch, waiting impatiently for the decisive moment which now 
approached. This time Luther was free, calm, self-possessed, and 
showed not the least appearance of being under constraint. Prayer had 
produced its fruits. The princes having taken their seats, — not with- 
out difficulty, for their places were almost invaded, — and the monk of 
Wittemberg again standing in front of Charles V, the chancellor of the 
elector of Tréves rose up and said: ‘ Martin Luther! you yesterday asked 
a delay, which is now expired. Assuredly it might have been denied 
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you, since every one ought to be sufficiently instructed in matters of faith, 


to be able always to render an account of it to whosoever asks, — you 
above all, so great and-able a doctor of Holy Scripture. . . . Now, then, 
reply to the question of his majesty, who has treated you with so much 
mildness: Do you mean to defend your books out and out, or do you mean 
to retract some part of them?’ ” 

_ 123. Then, says the Acts of Worms: “ Then Doctor Martin Luther 
replied in the most humble and submissive manner. He did not raise 


his voice; he spoke not with violence, but with candor, meekness, suit- 


ableness, and modesty, and yet with great joy and Christian firmness.” 
124, “ Most serene emperor! illustrious princes! gracious lords! I 
this day appear humbly before you, according to the order which was 
given me yesterday; and by the mercies of God, I implore your majesty 
and august highnesses, to listen kindly to the defense of a cause which I 
am assured is righteous and true. If, from ignorance, I am wanting 
in the usages and forms of courts, pardon me; for I was not brought up 
in the palaces of kings, but in the obscurity of a cloister. 
_ 125. “Yesterday, two questions were asked me on the part of his 
imperial majesty: the first, if I was the author of the books whose titles - 


. Were read; the second, if I was willing to recall or to defend the doctrine 
| Which I have taught in them. I answered the first question, and I adhere 


to my answer. 


126. “ As to the second, I have composed books on very different sub- 
Jects. In some, I treat of faith and good works in a manner so pure, 


_ Simple, and Christian, that my enemies even, far from finding anything 
to censure, confess that these writings are useful, and worthy of being 
Tead by the godly. The papal bull, how severe soever it may be, acknowl- 


edges this. Were I then to retract these, what should I do?... 


Wretch! I should be alone among men, abandoning truths which the 


Unanimous voice of my friends and enemies approves, and opposing what 


a the whole world glories in confessing. 
__ 12%. “Tn the second place, I have composed books against the papacy 


— books in which I have attacked those who, by their false doctrine, their 
bad life, and scandalous example, desolate the Christian world, and 


- destroy both body and soul. Is not the fact proved by the complaints 
Oall who fear God? Is it not evident that the human laws and doc- 
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trines of the popes entangle, torture, martyr the consciences of the faith- 
ful; while the clamant and never-ending extortions of Rome engulf 
the wealth and riches of Christendom, and particularly of this illustrious 
kingdom? 

128. “ Were I to retract what I have written on this subject, what 
should I do? . . . What but fortify that tyranny, and open a still wider 
door for these many and great iniquities? Then, breaking forth with 
more fury than ever, these arrogant men would be seen increasing, 
usurping, raging more and more. And the yoke which weighs upon the 
Christian people would, by my retractation, not only be rendered more 
severe, but would become, so to speak, more legitimate ; for by this very 
retractation, it would have received the confirmation of your most serene 
majesty, and of all the States of the holy empire. Good God! I 
should thus be, as it were, an infamous cloak, destined to hide and cover 
all sorts of malice and tyranny. 

129. “Thirdly, and lastly, I have written books against private indi- 
viduals who wished to defend Roman tyranny and to destroy the faith. 
I confess frankly that I have perhaps attacked them with more violence 
than became my ecclesiastical profession. I do not regard myself as @ 
saint; but no more can I retract these books: because, by so doing, I 
should sanction the impiety of my opponents, and give them occasion to 
oppress the people of God with still greater cruelty. 

130. “ Still, I am a mere man, and not God; and I will defend myself 
as Jesus Christ did. He said: “ If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the 
evil (John 18:23). How much more should I, who am but dust and 
ashes, and so apt to err, desire every one to state what he can against my 
doctrine ! 

131. “ Wherefore, I implore you, by the mercies of God, you, most 
serene emperor, and you, most illustrious princes, and all others of high 
or low degree, to prove to me by the writings of the prophets and the 
apostles that I am mistaken. As soon as this shall have been proved, I 
will forthwith retract all my errors, and be the first to seize my writings 
and cast them into the flames. 

132. “ What I have just said shows clearly, I think, that I have wel 
considered and weighed the dangers to which I expose myself; but, fat 
from being alarmed, it gives me great joy to see that the gospel is n0Ws 
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as in former times, a cause of trouble and discord. This is the charac- 


` teristic and the destiny of the Word of God. JI came not to send peace, 


but a sword, said Jesus Christ (Matt. 10:34). God is wonderful and 


terrible in working: let us beware, while pretending to put a stop to dis- 


cord, that we do not persecute the holy Word of God, and bring in upon 
ourselves a frightful deluge of insurmountable dangers, present dis- 
asters, and eternal destruction. . . . Let us beware that the reign of this 


young and noble prince, the emperor Charles, on whom, under God, we 


build such high hopes, do not only begin, but also continue and end 
under the most fatal auspices. I might cite examples taken from the 
oracles of God. I might remind you of the Pharaohs, the kings of Baby- 
lon and of Israel, who never labored more effectually for their ruin than 
when by counsels, apparently very wise, they thought they were estab- 
lishing their empire. God removeth the mountains, and they know not 
(Job 9:5). | 

133. “Tf I speak thus, it is not because I think such great princes 


have need of my counsels, but because I wish to restore to Germany what 
she has a right to expect from her children. Thus, commending myself 
to your august majesty, and your serene highnesses, I humbly supplicate 
you not to allow the hatred of my enemies to bring down upon me an 


indignation which I have not deserved.” 
134. Luther had spoken in German. After resting a moment, he 
Tepeated his address in Latin, “with the same vigor as at first.” “ As 


; paN as he had ceased, the chancellor of Trèves, the orator of the diet, 
i said to him, indignantly: ‘You have not answered the question which 
Was put to you. You are not here to throw doubt on what has been 


decided by councils. You are asked to give a clear and definite reply. 
Will you, or will you not, retract?’ ” 
135. Without hesitation Luther gave the answer that was called for: 


Ba, 
Since your most serene majesty, and your high mightinesses, call upon 


ar for a simple, clear, and definite answer, I will give it; and it is this: 
can not subject my faith either to the pope or to councils, because it is 
as clear as day, that they have often fallen into error, and even into 


 8teat self-contradiction. If, then, I am not disproved by passages of 


Scripture, or by clear arguments,— if I am not convinced by the very 
Passages which I have quoted, and so bound in conscience to submit 
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to the Word of God — I neither can nor will retract anything, for it 
is not safe for a Christian to speak against his conscience. [Looking 
around upon the assembly] I CAN NOT DO OTHERWISE: GOD HELP ME! 
AMEN.” 

136. The emperor remarked: “ The monk speaks with an intrepid 
heart and immovable courage.” Then the chancellor said to Luther: 
“ If you do not retract, the emperor and the States of the empire will 
consider what course they must adopt toward an obstinate heretic.” But 
again Luther answered only: “ God help me; for I can retract nothing.” 

137%. The emperor withdrew; the diet adjourned; Luther returned to 
his lodgings. The next day the emperor presented to the diet, and 
caused to be read, the following message, which he had written with his 
own hand: — 


“ Sprung from the Christian emperors of Germany, from the Catholic 
kings of Spain, the archdukes of Austria, and the dukes of Burgundy, 


who are all illustrious as defenders of the Roman faith, it is my firm. 


purpose to follow the example of my ancestors. A single monk, led 
astray by his own folly, sets himself up in opposition to the faith of 
Christendom. I will sacrifice my dominions, my power, my friends, my 
treasure, my body, my blood, my mind, and my life, to stay this impiety. 
I mean to send back the Augustine Luther, forbidding him to cause the 
least tumult among the people; thereafter, I will proceed against him 
and his adherents as against declared heretics, by excommunication and 
interdict, and all means proper for their destruction. I call upon the 
members of the States to conduct themselves like faithful Christians. 


138. The representatives of the pope and several of the princes, 
demanded that the safe-conduct be violated. They said: “The Rhine 


must receive his ashes, as a century ago it received the ashes of John | 


Huss.” The elector Palatine said: “The execution of John Huss 
brought too many: calamities on Germany, to allow such a scaffold to be 
erected a second time.” And Duke George vigorously declared: “ The 
princes of Germany will not allow a safe-conduct to be violated. This 
first diet, held by our new emperor, will not incur the guilt of an act $0 
disgraceful. Such perfidy accords not with old German integrity.” 
139. Luther was allowed to return. As he was on his way home, the 
elector Frederick had him captured and carried away to the Wartbute: 
where he was kept in confinement to protect him from the wrath of the 
papacy, which, through the imperial power, was expressed as follows: T 


| Writings, 
Of their 
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“We, Charles the Fifth, to all the electors, princes, prelates, and 


- others, whom it may concern :— 


“The Almighty having intrusted to us, for the defense of his holy 
faith, more kingdoms and power than he gave to any of our predecessors, 
we mean to exert ourselves to the utmost to prevent any heresy from 
arising to pollute our holy empire. 

“The Augustine monk, Martin Luther, though exhorted by us, has 
rushed, like a madman, against the holy Church, and sought to destroy 
it by means of books filled with blasphemy. He has, in a shameful man- 
ner, insulted the imperishable law of holy wedlock. He has striven to 
excite the laity to wash their hands in the blood of priests; and, over- 
turning all obedience, has never ceased to stir up revolt, division, war, 
murder, theft, and fire, and to labor completely to ruin the faith of 
Christians. . . . In a word, to pass over all his other iniquities in silence, 
this creature, who is not a man, but Satan himself under the form of a 
man, covered with the cowl of a monk, has collected into one stinking 
pool all the worst heresies of past times, and has added several new ones 
of his own... . : 

_ “ We have therefore sent this Luther from before our face, that all 
pious and sensible men may regard him as a fool, or a man possessed of 


_ the devil; and we expect that, after the expiry of his safe-conduct, effec- 


tual means will be taken to arrest his furious rage. 

_ Wherefore, under pain of incurring the punishment due to the 
Crime of treason, we forbid you to lodge the said Luther so soon as the 
fatal term shall be expired, to conceal him, give him meat or drink, and 
lend him by word or deed, publicly or secretly, any kind of assistance. 

€ enjoin you, moreover, to seize him, or cause him to be seized, wher- 


_ er you find him, and bring him to us without any delay, or to keep him 
= Mall safety until you hear from us how you are to act with regard to 


po > oa till you receive the recompense due to your exertions in so holy 
a work. 


` ee 


3 iig to his adherents, you will seize them, suppress them, and con- 


e their goods. 


NON a As to his writings, if the best food becomes the terror of all man- 


ind as soon as a drop of poison is mixed with it, how much more ought 

ese books, which contain a deadly poison to the soul, to be not only 
rejected, but also annihilated! You will therefore burn them, or in some 
other way destroy them entirely. 
to authors, poets, printers, painters, sellers or buyers of placards, 
» Or paintings against the pope of the Church, you will lay hold 
| persons and their goods, and treat them according to your good 
p ot 
`. And if any one, whatever be his dignity, shall dare to act in contra- 
diction to the eos of our imperial Gately: we ordain that he shall be 


P aced under the ban of the empire. 


t every one conform hereto.” 
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140. Luther remained in the Wartburg until March 3, 1522, when, 


without permission from anybody, he left and returned to Wittemberg. 
Knowing that his leaving the Wartburg without saying anything to the 
elector, would be ungrateful, and knowing also that his returning at all 
was virtually disclaiming the elector’s protection, he addressed to him, the 
third day of his journey, the following letter : — l 


“ Grace and peace from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

“ Most serene elector, gracious lord: What has happened at Wittem- 
berg, to the great shame of the gospel, has filled me with such grief, i 
if I were not certain of the truth of our cause, I would have despaire 
of it. i 

“Your Highness knows — or if not, please to be informed — 
received the gospel not from men, but from heaven, by our Lord Ja 
Christ. If I have asked for conferences, it was not because I had doubts 
of the truth, but from humility, and for the purpose of winning others. 
But since my humility is turned against the gospel, my conscience now 
impels me to act in a different manner. I have yielded enough to yon 
Highness in exiling myself during this year. The devil knows it was no 
from fear I did it. I would have entered Worms, though there had be 
as many devils in the town as there were tiles on the roofs. Now, ie 2 
George, with whom your Highness tries so much to frighten me, 1s w 
less to be feared than a single devil. Had that which has taken place i 
Wittemberg taken place at Leipsic (the duke’s residence), I w 
instantly have mounted my horse and gone thither, eyen though { a 
your Highness pardon the expression) for nine days it should havs A 
nothing but rain Duke Georges, and every one of them been mine a ; 
more furious than he is. What is he thinking of in attacking me: A 
he take Christ, my Lord, for a man of straw? The Lord be: please 
avert the dreadful judgment which is impending over him. Í 

“Tt is necessary for your Highness to know that I am on my vA 
to Wittemberg, under a more powerful protection than that of an elec e i 
I have no thought of soliciting the assistance of your Highness; 
far from desiring your protection, I would rather give you mine. i, 
knew that your Highness could or would protect me, I would not com h 

Wittemberg. No sword can give any aid to this cause. God alone m : 
do all without human aid or co-operation. He who has most faith is i 
best protector. Now, I observe that your highness is still very We 
in the faith. 

i But since your Highness desires to know what to do, I will a 
with all humility. Your electoral Highness has already done too ail 
and ought to do nothing at all. God does not wish, and can not to iy ) 
either your cares and labors, or mine. Let your Highness, therefore, 
accordingly. 
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“ In regard to what concerns myself, your Highness must act as elec- 


tor. You must allow the orders of his imperial majesty to be executed in 


your towns and rural districts. You must not throw any difficulty in the 
way, should it be wished to apprehend or slay me; for none must oppose 
the powers that be, save He who established them. 

“Let your Highness, then, leave the gates open, and respect safe- 
conducts, should my enemies themselves, or their envoys, enter the 
States of your Highness in search of me. In this way you will avoid all 
embarrassment and danger. 

“T have written this letter in haste, that you may not be disconcerted 
on learning my arrival. He with whom I have to deal is a different 

erson from Duke George. He knows me well, and I know something of 
im. 
“Your electoral Highness’s most humble servant, 
“ Martin LUTHER. 
“ Borna, the Conductor Hotel, Ash-Wednesday, 1522.” 


141. During his absence, fanatical spirits had arisen, and extreme 
and somewhat violent steps had been taken, and amongst the first words 


Which he spoke upon his arrival in Wittemberg were these: “ It is by the 


word that we must fight; by the word overturn and destroy what has been 
established by violence. I am unwilling to employ force against the | 


_ Superstitious or the unbelieving. Let him who believes approach; let him 
_ Who believes not stand aloof. None ought to be constrained. Liberty is 


of the essence of faith,” 
142. In 1524 the Swabian peasants revolted, and in January, 1525, 


_ Luther addressed to them the following words: “ The pope and the 
_€mperor have united against me; but the more the pope and the 
_ emperor have stormed, the greater the progress which the gospel has 
manade... Why so? — Because I have never drawn the sword, nor called 
: for vengeance ; because I have not had recourse either to tumult or revolt. 
; I have committed all to God, and awaited His strong hand. Itis neither 
With the sword nor the musket that Christians fight, but with suffering 
and the cross. Christ, their captain, did not handle the sword ; He hung 
Upon the tree.” 


143. In 1526 the Diet of Spires had decreed that the princes and 


j People of Germany should not be interfered with in their worship after | 


the Protestant order in the freedom of their own consciences, until a 


_ 8eneral council should meet to consider the whole question. But, in 


1529, at the second Diet of Spires, an attempt was made to reverse this 
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decision. But the princes who favored the Reformation, said: “ Let us 
reject this decree. In matters of conscience the majority has no power. 


It is to the decree of 1526 that we are indebted for the peace that the 
i empire enjoys: its abolition would fill Germany with troubles and divi- 


sions. The diet is incompetent to do more than to preserve religious lib- 
erty until the council meets.” 

144. But a majority was in favor of the papacy, and was deter- 
mined to carry through its will. The princes said: “ We will obey the 
emperor in everything that will contribute to maintain peace and the 
honour of God.” But “ it was declared that the evangelical States should 
not be heard again.” They were informed that their only remaining 
course was to submit to the majority. Then the evangelical princes deter- 
mined “ to appeal from the report of the diet to the Word of God, o 
from the emperor Charles to Jesus Christ, the King of kings and Lor 
of lords.” They drew up a protest, the substantial part of which 38 
as follows : — 


. å . . d to 

“Dear Lords, Cousins, Uncles, and Friends: — Having repaire 
this diet at the summons of his majesty, and for the common go Ke 
the empire and of Christendom, we have heard and learned t re s 
decisions of the last diet concerning our holy Christian faith a Me 
repealed, and that it is proposed to substitute for them certain restr 
and onerous resolutions. . - - 

“We can not, therefore, consent to its repeal: — 


. . . . . . . . . . ° ; z 
“ Secondly, because it concerns the glory of God and the ve 
of our souls, and that in such matters we ought to have es et 
all, to the commandment of God, who is King of kings an me 
lords; each of us rendering Him account e withou 
ast in the world about majority or minority. ; 
S “We een no. judgment on that which concerns you, most a 
lords: and we are content to pray God daily that He Wil bring T 
to unity of faith, in truth, charity, a en through Jesu 
f grace, and our only Mediator. 4 i 
mairi I iit concerns ourselves, adhesion to your pae Bs 
let every honest man be judge!) would be satay Rie ne pe a 
i a doctrine that we maintain to be ristian, do 
T teat it ought to be abolished in our States, if we cou 
i ble. ; ._ Nd 
he oy a be to deny our Lord Jesus Christ, to naiari eit y 
Word, and thus give Him just reason to deny us in turn be 


Father, as He has threatened... . 


AW 
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“Moreover, the new edict declaring the ministers shall preach the 


iy _ gospel, explaining it according to the writings accepted by the holy 


Christian Church ; we think that, for this regulation to have any value, 


i. we should first agree on what is meant by the true and holy Church. 
Now, seeing th 


at there is great diversity of opinion in this respect ; 
that there is no sure doctrine but: such as is conformable to the Word 
of God; that the Lord forbids the teaching of any other doctrine; that 
each text of the Holy Scriptures ought to be explained by other and 


Clearer texts; that this holy book is in all things necessary for the 


Christian, easy of understanding, and calculated to scatter the darkness: 
We are resolved, with the grace of God, to maintain the pure and ex- 
clusive preaching of His holy Word, such as it is contained in the 
biblical books of the Old and the New Testament, without adding any- 
thing thereto that may be contrary to it. This Word is the only truth; 
it is the sure rule of all doctrine, and of all life, and can never fail 
Or deceive us. He who builds on this foundation shall stand against 
all the powers of hell, whilst all the human vanities that are set up 
against it shall fall before the face of God. 

“For these reasons, most dear lords, uncles, cousins, and friends, 
We earnestly entreat you to weigh carefully our grievances and our 
Motives. If you do not yield to our request, we PROTEST by these pres- 
ents, before God, our only Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and Saviour, 


and who will one day be our Judge, as well as before all men and all 


features, that we, for us and for our people, neither consent nor 


ene in any manner whatsoever to the proposed decree, in anything 


is contrary to God, to His holy Word, to our right conscience, to 
Salvation of our souls, and to the last decree of Spires.” 


_ 145. “The principles contained in this celebrated protest of the 


| 19th of April, 1529, constitute the very essence of Protestantism. Now 


: He protest opposes two abuses of man in matters of faith: the first 
48 the intrusion of the civil magistrate, and the second the arbitrary 
Uthority of the Church. Instead of these abuses, Protestantism sets 


| the Power of conscience above the magistrate; and the authority of the 
E Word of God above the visible Church. In the first place, it rejects the 
pi Mnl Power in divine things, and says with the prophets and apostles, 
Ce must obey God rather than man. In presence of the crown of 


; tles the Fifth, it uplifts the crown of Jesus Christ. But it goes 


a met: it lays down the principle, that all human teaching should 
AU 


bordinate to the oracles of God. Even the primitive Church, by 
tecognizing the writings of the apostles, had performed an act of sub- 
Mission to this supreme authority, and not an act of authority, as 
me Maintains; and the establishment of a tribunal charged with the 
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interpretation of the Bible, had terminated only in slavishly subjecting 
man to man in what should be the most unfettered — conscience and 
faith. In this celebrated act of Spires no doctor appears, and the Word 
of God reigns alone. Never has man exalted himself like the pope; 
never have men kept in the background like the Reformers.” 

146. And when, June 25, A. D. 1530, the memorable confession . of 
Protestantism was made at Augsburg, that confession, framed under 


the direction of Luther, though absent, accordingly announced for all 


future time the principles of Protestantism upon the subject of Church 
and State. Upon this question that document declared as follows:— 


“ ARTICLE XXVIII. 
“ OF ECCLESIASTICAL POWER. 


“There have been great controversies touching the power of the 
bishops, in which some have in an unseemly manner mingled together 
the ecclesiastical power, and the power of the sword. And out of this 
confusion there have sprung very great wars and tumults, while the 
pontiffs, trusting in the power of the keys, have not only instituted 
new kinds of-service, and burdened men’s consciences by reserving 0 
cases, and by violent excommunications but have also endeavored to 
transfer worldly kingdoms from one to another, and to despoil emperors 
of their power and authority. These faults godly and learned men mM 
the Church have long since reprehended; and for that cause ours were 
compelled, for the comforting of men’s consciences, to show the differ- 
ence between the ecclesiastical power and the power of the sword. An 
they have taught that both of them, because of God’s command, are 
dutifully to be reverenced and honored, as the chief blessings of Go 
upon earth. EENE PB Lore s 

“ Now, their judgment is this: that the power of the keys, or t ; 
power of the bishops, according to the gospel, is a power or comman 
from God, of preaching the gospel, of remitting or retaining sins, an 
of administering the sacraments. For Christ sends His apostles 10 
with this charge: ‘ As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. - i j 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whosesoever sins ye remit, the mitted 
unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.’ 
21-23. ‘Go, and preach the gospel to every creature,’ ete. Mark 16: | 

“This power is exercised only by teaching or preaching the gospi? 
and administering the sacraments, either to many, or to single p 
viduals, in accordance with their call. For thereby not corporeal, 4 
eternal things are granted ; as, an eternal righteousness, the Holy G va 
life everlasting. These things can not be obtained but by the ministry ir 
the word and of the sacraments ; as Paul says. ‘ The gospel is the p° 
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E of Goa unto salvation to ever i 
Eo every one that believeth? Rom. 1: 16. - 
e ing, then, that the ecclesiastical power bestows things eternal, yan 


exercised only by the ministry of the word, it does not hinder the civil 


Eo government any more than the art of singing hinders civil government. 


For the civil administration is j 
= occupied about other matters, than is th 
. ooh Ne magistracy does not defend the souls, but the bodies dua 
y things, against manifest injuries; and coerces men by the sword 


ec 


and corporal punishments, that it may uphold civil justice and peace. 


erefore the ecclesiastical and the civil power are no 
founded. The ecclesiastical power has its own ‘intend, mf bestia 
hag to administer the sacraments. Let it not by force enter into 
‘a office of another ; let it not transfer worldly kingdoms; let it not 
Bor the magistrates’ laws; let it not withdraw from them lawful 
: lence ; let it not hinder judgments touching any civil ordinances or 
oS: let it not prescribe laws to the magistrate touching the form 
n Po State; as Christ says, ‘My kingdom is not of this world? John 
mise Again: ‘ Who made me a judge or a divider over you?’ Luke 
:14. And Paul says, ‘Our conversation is in heaven.’ Phil. 3: 20. 


_ ‘The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God, 


to the pulling down of strongholds; casting down imaginations,’ ete. 


2 Cor. 10: 4, 5. 


“In this way ours distinguish between the duties of each power, one 
the other, and admonish all men to honor both powers, and to 


i acknowledge both to be the gifts and blessings of God. 
Bee: bis £ If the bishops have any power of the sword, they have it not as 
_ bishops by the command of the gospel, but by human law given unto 


em by kings and emperors, for the civil government of their goods. 


this, however, is another function than the ministry of the gospel. 


__ “When, therefore, the question is concerning the jurisdiction of 


4 X Bos civil government must be distinguished from ecclesiastical juris- 
E Pht Again, according to the gospel, or, as they term it, by divine 


nt, bishops, as bishops, that is, those who have the administration of 
Word and sacraments committed to them, have no other jurisdiction 


e at all, but only to remit sin, also to inquire into doctrine, and to reject 


doctrine inconsistent with the gospel, and to exclude from the com- 


f mmion of the Church wicked men, whose wickedness is manifest, 


hout human force, but by the Word. And herein of necessity the 


tae ‘churches ought by divine right to render obedience unto them ; accord- 
E ing to the saying of Christ, He that heareth you, heareth me.’ Luke 
$ 10:16. But when they teach or determine anything contrary to the 
gospel, then the churches have a command of God which forbids obedi- 


ence to them: ‘Beware of false prophets.’ Matt. 7:15. ‘Though an 


me re from heaven preach any other gospel, let him be accursed.” Gal. 
ae ‘We can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.’ 2 Cor. 


Also, ‘This power the Lord hath given me to edification, and 


“Rot to destruction” 2 Cor. 13:10.” 


49 
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147. This confession is a sound exposition of the doctrine of Christ 
concerning the temporal and the spiritual powers. It clearly and cor- 
rectly defines the jurisdiction of the State to be only in things civil; 
that the sword which is wielded by the powers that be, is to preserve 
civil justice and peace; and that the authority of the State is to be 
exercised only over the bodies of men and the temporal concerns of 
life, that is, of the affairs of this world. This shuts away the State from 
all connection or interference with things spiritual or religious. It 
separates entirely religion and the State. 

148. While doing this for the State, it also clearly defines the place 
of the Church. While the State is to stand entirely aloof from spiritual 
and religious things and concern itself only with the civil and temporal 
affairs of men, the Church on its part is to stand aloof from the affairs 
of the State, and is not to interfere in the civil and temporal concerns 
of men. The power of the Church is not to be mingled with the power of 
the State. The power of the Church is never to invade the realm, 
or seek to guide the jurisdiction, of the State. The duty of the clergy 
is to minister the gospel of Christ, and not the laws of men. In dealing 
with its membership in the exercise of discipline, the Church authorities 
are to act without human power, and solely by the Word of God. The 
ministry of the gospel is with reference only to eternal things, and is 
not to trouble itself with political administration. 

149. This is Protestantism. This is Christianity. Wherever these 
principles have been followed, there is Protestantism exemplified in the 
Church and the State. Wherever these principles have not been followed, 
there is the principle of the papacy, it matters not what the profession 
may have been. 

150. “ Thus the diet of Augsburg, destined to crush the Reforms 
tion, was what strengthened it forever. It has been usual to considet 
the Peace of Augsburg (1555) as the period when the Reformation i 
definitely established. That is the date of legal Protestantism ; evangelical 
Christianity has another — the autumn of 1530. In 1555 was the he 
tory of the sword and of diplomacy; in 1530 was that of the Word 0 
God and of faith; and this latter victory is, in our eyes, the truest 
and the surest. The evangelical history of the Reformation in Germany 


is nearly finished at the epoch we have reached, and the diplomat 


XXIV. | 
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history of legal Protestantism begins. Whatever may now be done, 
Whatever may be said, the Church of the first ages has reappeared ; 


and it has reappeared strong enough to show that it will live. There 
_ Will still be conferences and discussions; there will still be leagues and 


Combats; there will even be deplorable defeats 3 but all these are a sec- 
‘ondary movement. 


The great movement is accomplished; the cause 


‘vi of faith is won by faith. The effort has been made ; the evangelical doc- 
trine has taken root in the world, and neither the storms of men nor 
the powers of hell will ever be able to tear it up.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


PROTESTANTISM—TRUE AND FALSE, 


ICKLIF, Huss, Luther,— the Reformers,— stood upon the plat- 


form of “The Word of God, the whole Word of God, and nothing 
but the Word of God.” They abandoned the sophistries of the schools, 
and rested solely upon this declaration, which must be the basis of 
every true reform in all ages. While this principle was adhered to, the 
Reformation succeeded gloriously: when the principle was abandoned, 
the Reformation suffered accordingly. In the Word of God lies the 
strength of the work of God. 

2. In this position there was another great advantage that the 
Reformers held over their papal antagonists. So long as they stood by 
the Word of God alone, they occupied a field with which the papists 
were wholly unacquainted; and the more the Reformers studied an 
applied the plain Word of God, and nothing but the Word of God, 
the more easily they could defeat their adversaries. Their adversaries 
knew this, and therefore they employed every artifice to draw the 
Reformers into the scholastic field; for there the papists had every 
advantage which the Protestants had in the other. While the leaders 
of the Reformation lived, the papists were unsuccessful in every attempt 
in this direction, and so the Reformation was successful everywhere; 
but when these leaders were removed from the world, and their faith 
and zeal were not inherited by their successors, and when to the craft 
ness of the papists were added the zeal and artfulness of Loyola and his 
Order, the Protestants were finally corrupted by the arts and sei 
of their opponents and induced to revive the subtleties of the “a 
in defending and illustrating religious truth. So it may be said W1 
truth that, while the Protestants imbibed scholasticism from the ao 
they allowed the papacy to steal from them their pure and true Pro a 
tantism. All that will be needed to demonstrate this will be simply Í 
mention the subjects of controversy that engaged the Protestant dispi 
tants for more than a hundred years. 

772 


Bo Sxv. | THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY AGAIN T8 


M 8. The’ papal doctrine of the Eucharist is that, at the word of the 
"priest, the bread and the wine become veritably the flesh and blood of 


the Lord. This is trans-substantiation ; that is, change of substance. 


_ Luther renounced this; but went no further than to hold that while the 


bread and the wine are not the actual flesh and blood of the Lord, yet 
that the Lord is actually present with the bread and the wine. This is 
con-substantiation ; that is, with the substance. Carlstadt and Zwingle 
denied both and held, as now generally by Protestants, that the bread 


_ and the wine are simply memorials of the broken body and shed blood 


of the Saviour. A conference of the principal men who held the two 


_ views, was held; but after much discussion, in which Zwingle plainly 


had the best of the evidence and argument, Luther declared that he 


Would not be driven from his position by “reason, common sense, car- 


fal arguments,” nor “mathematical proofs.” After this, in his later 


_ Years even Luther swerved from the genuine Christian Protestant prin- 
_ @iple, which he had so clearly proclaimed and so valiantly defended, 
aah and denied to the Zwinglians any right of toleration; and advocated 
the banishment of “false teachers,” and the utter rooting out of the 
oi i Jews from “ Christian lands.” 1 
4 The death of Luther (Feb. 18, 1546) left Melancthon at the head 
; of the Reformation in Germany; and his views on the Supper were 
ae almost, if not identical with, those of the Reformed, i. e., the Swiss, or 


lians, as distinguished from the Germans, or Lutherans. His 


l ove of peace and his respect for Luther had caused Melancthon to hold 
: his Views in abeyance while Luther lived; but after Luther’s death, 
this very love of peace led him into a war that lasted as long as he 


wed. For, holding views so favorable to those of the opposition, and 


believing besides that, even in the widest difference of opinion on this 
Subject, there was nothing that justified any division, much less such 
) hitter contention, between the friends of the Reformation, his desire for 
i Peace induced him to propose a union of Lutherans and Zwinglians. 
igs is immediately caused a division among the Lutherans, and devel- 
| Sed what Mosheim calls the “ rigid Lutherans” and the “ moderate 


 *ttherans,” — the moderate Lutherans favoring union, and the rigid 


y 


 TSchaff's “ History of the Christian Church,” Vol. xiv, Sec. il; pars. 22, 28. 
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Lutherans attacking with renewed vigor all together, and Melancthon 
in particular. 

5. Just here also was introduced another element of contention for 
the rigid Lutherans. Calvin appeared, as a sort of mediator between k 
Lutherans and Zwinglians. He proposed to effect a more perfect union, 
by modifying the opinions of both parties. But instead of his efforts 
being acceptable, the rigid Lutherans accused all who in the least 
degree favored the union, of being Crypto-Calvinists; i. e., secret Cal: 
vinists. By thus adding an epithet, the prejudice was increased against 
any effort toward conciliation; and besides, a bitter controversy was 
opened between Lutherans and Calvinists. 

6. The bitterness of the opposition to Melancthon was increased by 
his connection with the “Interim,” which was this: In 1547 a diet was 
held at Augsburg, and Charles V required of the Protestants thet 
should submit the decision of religious contests to the Council 
Trent. The greater part of the members of the diet consented. * 
under the pretext of a plague raging in Trent, the pope issued a M 
transferring the council to Bologna. The legates and all the rest “a 
papal party obeyed the pope, but the emperor ordered all of the a 
man bishops to remain at Trent. This virtually dissolved the cout ; 
and as the pope refused to reassemble the council at Trent, a i 
emperor refused to allow his bishops to go to Bologna, plainly i 
could be no council to decide the religious contests, and the ee 
the diet was nullified. Now, to keep the matter under control until 
difference between the pope and the emperor could be settled, “a 
council reassembled, Charles ordered Julius Pflugius, bishop of Be i 
burg; Michael Sidonius, a creature of the pope; and John ar i 
Eisleben, to draw up a formulary which might serve as a rule 0 W 
and worship for both Protestants and Catholics, until the cousis 
be ready to act. This formulary, from its purpose of being only ‘a 
the interval that should elapse till the council should act, was at 
the “Interim.” But instead of pacifying the contestants, it only 
new difficulties, and involved the whole empire in violence an 
shed. 

Y. Maurice, elector of Saxony, affected to remain ne 
to the “ Interim,” but finally in 1548 he assembled the Saxon ? 
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A done. In all these conferences, Melancthon was accorded the chief 


Hin 


and clergy in several conferences, to take counsel about what should be 


NA place. He finally gave it as his opinion “that the whole of the book 


-< Melancth 


) ofS Interim’ could not by any means be adopted by the friends of the 
“Reformation ; but declared at the same time that he saw no reason why 


it might not be adopted as authority in things that did not relate to the 


sential parts of religion, or in things which might be considered indif- 


ferent.” This decision set his enemies all aflame again; and with 


_ Placius at their head, the defenders of Lutheranism attacked Melanc- 


thon and the doctors of Wittemberg and Leipsic “with incredible 


bitterness of fury, and accused them of apostasy from the true religion.” 
— Mosheim.? 


8, Melancthon and his friends, however, defended his view, and 


4 Warm debate followed upon these two points: “1. Whether the 


nts that seemed indifferent to Melancthon were so in reality? 2. 
ther in things of an indifferent nature, and in which the interests 
igion are not essentially concerned, it be lawful to yield to the 
nies of the truth. Then out of the debate about things indifferent 
V several others, from which arose yet others, and so on indefinitely. 
te Melancthon and his colleagues were at Leipsic discussing the 
ih im,” among other things they had said, “ The necessity of good 
in order to the attainment of eternal salvation, might be held 
d taught, conformably to the truth of the gospel.” This declara- 
Severely censured by the rigid Lutherans, as being contrary to 
jh ine and sentiments of Luther. George Major maintained the 
> of good works, and Amsdorf the contrary. In this dispute 
Was so far carried away by his zeal for the doctrine of Luther, as 
rt that good works are an impediment to salvation. This added 

to the flame, and on it raged. 
it of this debate grew another, known as the “ Synergistical ” 
PRI ersy, from a Greek word signifying co-operation. The disciples 
Mel on, led by Strigelius, held that man co-operates with divine 
in the work of conversion. The Lutherans, led by Flacius, head 


a the University of Saxe-Weimar, held that God is the only agent 


Conversion of man. This dispute led to yet another, concerning 
esias tical History,” cent. xvi, sec. ili, part ii. chap. 1, par. 28. 
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the natural powers of the human mind. On this subject a public 
debate was held at Weimar in 1560, between Flacius and Strigelius. 
Flacius maintained that “ the fall of man extinguished in the human 


mind every virtuous tendency, every noble faculty, and left nothing but 


universal darkness and corruption.” Strigelius held that this degrada- 
tion of the powers of the mind was by no means universal. And, 
hoping to defeat his opponent by puzzling him, put this question: 
“ Should original sin, or the corrupt habit which the human soul con- 
tracted by the fall, be classed with substances or accidents?” “ Flacius 
replied that “ original sin is the very substance of human nature.” This 
bold assertion opened another controversy on the nature and extent 
of original sin. 

10. In 1560 Melancthon died, glad, as he said on his deathbed, to be 
freed from the contentions of theologians. After his death, many who 
wished to see these divisions and animosities healed, endeavored to 
put an end to the controversies. After many vain attempts, in 1568 the 
elector of Saxony and the duke of Saxe-Weimar summoned the most 
eminent men of each party to meet at Altenburg, and there, in ai 
amicable spirit, sought to reconcile their differences. But this effort 
came to naught. Then the dukes of Wirtemberg and Brunswick joined 
in the effort; and James Andreas, professor at Tübingen, under their 
patronage traveled through all parts of Germany working ™ the 


interests of concord. At last, they were so far successful as to gather, 


after several conferences, a company of leading divines at Torgau ¥ 
1576, where a treatise, composed by Andreas, was examined, a 
cussed, and corrected, and finally proposed to the deliberations ® 
select number, who met at Berg, near Magdeburg. There all pol 
were fully and carefully weighed, and discussed anew ; and as the A 
of all, there was adopted the “ Form of Concord.” And now tha i 
“Form of Concord” was adopted, discord was fully assured; for 
was only a source of new tumults, and furnished matter for 
sions and contests as violent as any that had gone before. Besides t» 
the field now widened, so that the Calvinists and Zwinglians we? 
included in the whirl of controversy. + ool 
11. Now that Calvin appears upon the scene, the field was 2° 
enlarged, but new material was supplied; for he differed from 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE ANABAPTISTS. 


herans and Zwinglians, not only with regard to the Lord’s Supper, + 
mt his essential tenet of absolute decrees of God, in the salvation 
men, was an entirely new element in the strife; and from the 
‘mature of the case it propagated a multitude of new disputes. It 
ot necessary to enlarge upon them, nor to draw them out in their 
‘Members. It will be sufficient merely to name the leading subjects. 


_ Differing from both Lutherans and Zwinglians on the presence of Christ 


in the Supper, of course the controversy on that subject was re-opened, 


‘and again canvassed through all its forms: First, What is the nature of 
the institutions called Sacraments? Second, What are the fruits of the 
‘Same? Third, How great is the majesty and glory of Christ’s human 
| Nature? Fourth, How are the divine perfections communicated to the 
human nature of Christ? Fifth, What is the inward frame of spirit 
that is Tequired in the worship addressed to the Saviour? 
ae 


12. On the divine decrees: 1. What is the nature of the divine 
butes? 2. Particularly those of justness and goodness? 3. Fate 
ecessity? 4. What is the connection between human liberty and 

| Prescience? 5. What is the extent of God’s love to mankind? 

; What are the benefits that arise from the merits of Christ as media- 
tT? Y. What are the operations of the divine Spirit, in rectifying 
le will and sanctifying the affections of men? 8. The final perse- 
mce of the elect. Other subjects: 1. What is the extent of external 
mies in religious worship? 2. What are the special character- 
things indifferent? 3. How far is it lawful to comply with 

ands of an adversary in discussing things indifferent? 4. 


WI A : is the extent of Christian liberty? 5. Is it lawful to retain, out of 


Mave a superstitious aspect, yet may be susceptible of a favorable 
ional interpretation ? 

But, however bitter the opposition between Lutherans and Cal- 

ts, and the contentions among the Lutherans themselves, and 

in, between all of these on the one hand and the Catholics on the 

they could call a truce upon all their differences, and unite —all, 

ics, Lutherans, Zwinglians, and Calvinists — in the common 

Pt against Anabaptists. The name Anabaptists, signifies re-baptizers, 

= Was applied indiscriminately to all who denied the validity of 
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sprinkling for baptism, and especially of infant baptism, or sprinkling, 
rather. Before the period of the Reformation, there were, scattered 
throughout almost all the countries of Europe, and persecuted every- 
where, lineal descendants, in point of doctrine, of the Albigenses and 
the Waldenses, who did not practice infant baptism (sprinkling), but 
held to the genuine doctrines of baptism, the sleep of the dead, and 
some to the true Sabbath. Of course, these doctrines caused them even 
then to be considered abominable heretics; but when, unfortunately, 
in the early days of the Reformation, some of the name ran into wild 
fanaticism, all of the name were classed together in it; and the severest 
of penal laws of those severe times, were enacted against all who could 
be classed as Anabaptists. 

14. “In almost all the countries of Europe, an unspeakable number 
. . - preferred death in its worst forms to a retraction. . . . Neither 
the view of the flames that were kindled to consume them, ‘nor the 
ignominy of the gibbet, nor the terrors of the sword, could shake their 
invincible . . . constancy, or make them abandon tenets that appeared 
dearer to them than life and all its enjoyments. . . . And it is much 
to be lamented that so little distinction was made beween the members 
of this sect, when the sword was unsheathed against them. Why were 
the innocent and the guilty involved in the same fate? Why were doc- 
trines purely theological . . . punished with the same rigor that Ma 
shown to crimes inconsistent with the peace and welfare of civil 
society? Those who had no other marks of peculiarity than their admin- 
istering baptism to adult persons only, and their excluding the unright- 
eous from the external communion of the Church, ought undoubtedly 
to have met with milder treatment than that which was given to those 
seditious incendiaries, who were for unhinging all government and 
destroying all civil authority. . . . It is true that many Anabaptiste 
suffered death, not on account of their being considered rebellious sie 
jects, but merely because they were judged to be incorrigible heretics; 
for in this century the error of limiting the administration of br 
to adult persons only, and the practice of re-baptizing such a8 E: 
received that sacrament in infancy, were looked upon as the most flagi 
tious and intolerable of heresies.” — Mosheim.? 


3“ Ecclesiastical History,” cent. xvi, sec. iii, part ii, chap. iii, par. 6. 
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15. As before remarked, the Anabaptists became the one object of 
attack of all parties, civil and religious. Their opposition to infant 


A ptism somewhat disconcerted Melancthon in the presence of the fa- 


ties at Wittemberg. He owned that they had hit upon a “ weak point; ” 
md his doubts. on this point led him to make the familiar statement, 
Luther alone can decide ” the question of their inspiration. It was the 


; fear of being landed in anabaptism that was the reason that “Luther 
did not face this question thoroughly.” The Protestant Council of 
( Zurich ordered “that any one who administered anabaptism should be 
T drowned;” and the order was actually executed upon Felix Mantz, 
“who had formerly been associated with Zwingle at the commencement 
"St the Reformation.” One of the very earliest of Calvin’s theological 
"efforts, was the composition of a book entitled “ Psychopamychia,? on 
the immortality of the soul, in opposition to the Anabaptists in France. 
~ 16. In entering the seventeenth century we find a new element upon 


sea of controversy. Philosophy of the different schools was in each 
ool striving for ascendency; and if not a direct cause of many of the 
disputes of this century, it gives a coloring to them. At this time 
losophy was represented in the two classes of Peripatetics (followers 
Aristotle) and Fire-Philosophers (from their proposition that “ the 
Solution of bodies by the power of fire is the only way in which 
first principles of things can be discerned ”). The Peripatetics held 
rofessorships in almost all the places of learning, and held that 
ho questioned Aristotle were little less criminal than downright 
cs; and so there was a lively contest kept up between them and 
Fire-Philosophers, or chemists. But there was a union of the inter- 
i of these two, when, about 1640, the Cartesian gauntlet, “ Cogito, 
0 sum ~ (i. e., I think, therefore I am), was thrown into the arena. 
i the Peripatetics and the Chemists turned with all their energy 
st the new philosophy; “not so much for their philosophical 


as for the honors, advantages, and profits they derived from it.” - 


i “ seconded by the clergy who apprehended that the cause of reli- 
2 Was aimed at and endangered by these philosophical innovations, 
y made a prodigious noise and left no means unemployed to pre- 
i downfall of their old system. . . . They not only accused Des- 
teg 


“ts of the most dangerous and pernicious errors, but went so far, in 
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the extravagance of their malignity, as to bring a charge of atheism 
against him.”— Mosheim.t 


17. In opposition to Descartes, Gassendi also entered the lists, and 


this gave rise to yet another school of philosophy, the Mathematical. _ 


That of Descartes was called the Metaphysical, or Cartesian, philosophy. 
As the Peripatetic was the only philosophy taught in the Lutheran 
schools, the rise of the new philosophy was a new subject for discussion 
and opposition there, and gave scope for yet more exercise of the con- 
troversial propensity. Another thing that greatly troubled the Luth- 
erans was, that in 1614 John Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, 
entered the communion of the Calvinists, and granted to all his subjects 
entire liberty in religious matters, and left to the free choice of all 
whether they would embrace one religion or another, or any at all. 
But the Lutherans “deemed it intolerable that the Calvinists should 
enjoy the same privileges as themselves.” And this was carried to such 
a length that the people of Brandenburg were prohibited from study- 
ing at the university of Wittemberg. 


CONTROVERSY ON PHILOSOPHY. 


‘Prevent union and concord. This was no sooner learned by the Lutheran 
brethren, than they turned all their fury against their delegates, and 
loaded them with reproaches of apostasy, Calvinism, etc. 

49. Besides these public efforts, there were others of a private char- 


z acter. John Dureus, a Calvinist, a native of Scotland, “ during a 
period of forty-three years, suffered vexations, and underwent labors 


Which required the firmest resolution, and the most inexhaustible 
Patience; wrote, exhorted, admonished, entreated, and disputed: in a 
Word, tried every method that human wisdom could suggest, to put an 


| end to the dissensions and animosities that reigned among the Protes- 


fant churches. . . . He traveled through all the countries in Europe 
Where the Protestant religion had gained a footing; he formed con- 
nections with the doctors of both parties; he addressed himself to 
kings, princes, magistrates, and ministers... . But his views were 


w _ disappointed. . - . Some, suspecting that his fervent and extraordinary 
o zal arose from mysterious and sinister motives, and apprehending that 
he had secretly formed a design of drawing the Lutherans into a snare, 
‘fven attacked him in their writings with animosity and bitterness, and 
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18. But that which gave the Lutherans the most trouble in this cen- loaded him with the sharpest invectives and reproaches: so that this 
tury was the efforts of a succession of persons to bring about a state of well-meaning man, neglected at length by his own communion, .. . 
harmony between them and the Calvinists. James I of England tried N ent the remainder of his days in repose and obscurity at Cassel.”— 
it, and failed.. In 1631, in a synod of the Calvinists at Charenton, an a Mosheim.” That which he proposed as the. foundation upon which they 
act was passed, which granted that the Lutheran religion “was CON- ‘might unite, was, the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
formable to a spirit of true piety, and free from pernicious and fun- Bee RES sord’s Prayer. 
damental errors,” but the overture was not accepted. In the same yeals ae Another of the most zealous of the peacemakers was John Matthias 
a conference was held at Leipsic, between several of the most eminent | Swedish bishop, who with George Calixtus, attempted to carry on the 
doctors of both communions, in Saxony and Brandenburg. And 1k of Dureus. But the opposition was so bitter that Matthias was 
although the Calvinists showed all possible fairness, and made conces- . Bed to resign his bishopric; Calixtus was accused of syncretism, and 
sions that the Lutherans themselves could scarcely expect, yet all yaaa charge many other things were laid, besides the crime of endeav- 
their efforts were looked upon and regarded with suspicion, as being ng to unite the disciples of the same Master in the amiable bonds of 
only schemes to ensnare them; and the conference broke up with Sh ity, concord, and mutual forbearance.” € This “crime” was called 
nothing done. In 1645 Udislaus IV, king of Poland, called a ri fae ism. 
ference at Thorn, but it only increased the party zeal. In 1661 William ; RL The Pietistical controversy was another that engaged the atten- 
VI, landgrave of Hesse, called a conference at Cassel, in which the doc- X LO the Lutherans during this century. This originated in the efforts 
tors there assembled came to an agreement, embraced one another, e P E Ecclesiastica] History,” cent. xvii, sec. ti, part il, chap. 1, par. 6. 
declared that there was nothing between them of sufficient importance w Bes, i Ad., par, 7. The Italics are his. 


4 Id., cent. xvii, sec. i, par. 32. 
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of Philip James Spener, of Frankfort, who “had in view the promotion 
of vital religion, rousing the lukewarm and indifferent, stemming the 
torrent of vice and corruption, and reforming the licentious manners of 
both the clergy and people.” 7 The better to accomplish this, Spener and 


his adherents proposed that, besides the stated times for public worship, - 


private assemblies for prayer and other religious exercises should be 
held. For these laudable and most necessary aims they were nicknamed 
Pietists, and the opposition to them and their designs, was as strong a8 
was that to any of the others. 

22. This subject was carried further by some of the professors at 
Leipsic, who for the purpose of instructing the candidates for the 
ministry in something better than how to perpetuate broils, “ under- 
took to explain in their colleges certain books of Scripture in order 


to render these genuine sources of religious knowledge better under: — 


stood, and to promote a spirit of practical piety and vital religion in the 
minds of their hearers. . . . Accordingly these lectures were much 
frequented, and their effects were visible in the lives and conversation of 
several persons, whom they seemed to inspire with a deep sense of the 
importance of religion and virtue.” But immediately the cry arose 
that this was “contrary to custom.” “Hence rumors were spread, 
tumults excited, animosities kindled, and the matter at length pie 
to a public trial, in which these pious and learned men were indee 


declared free from the errors and heresies laid to their charge, but were 


at the same time prohibited from carrying on that plan of religious 
instruction which they had undertaken with so much zeal.” * if 
23. But this did not put down the good work thus begun; for 
contest spread rapidly through all the Lutheran Churches in per” 
Therefore the doctors and pastors of Wittemberg thought themse 4 
obliged to proceed publicly, first against Spener in 1695, and ae 
against his disciples, which gave rise to new debates. The Pa w 
(1) that none should be admitted to the ministry but such as ha ane 
properly educated, and were distinguished by wisdom and sancti pe 
manners, and who had their hearts filled with divine love; (2) tha re 
scholastical theology should be abolished; (3) that polemical a 
that is, the controversies between Christians, should be less eager 
11d., par. 26. ) 81d., par. 37. 
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taught; (4) that all mixture of philosophy and human learning with 
a the Holy Scriptures should be abandoned; and (5) that no person who 
2 i was not himself a model of piety, was qualified to be a public teacher of 
aA piety, or a guide to others in the way of salvation. 


_ 24. Out of these sprung other debates on such questions as, (1) 
“Can the religious knowledge acquired by a wicked man be termed 
theology?” (2) “How far can the office and ministry of an impious 
Geclesiastic be pronounced salutary and efficacious?” (3) “Can an 
‘Ungodly and licentious man be susceptible of illumination?” The 


 Pietists further demanded the suppression of certain propositions that 
_ it was customary to deliver from the pulpit publicly, which, unquali- 


fied, were certainly capable of being interpreted as granting indulgence: 
such as, “ No man is able to attain that perfection which the divine law 
Tequires. Good works are not necessary to salvation.” Also the Pietists 
Prohibited dancing, pantomimes, theatrical plays, etc., among their 


Be}. members; and this again gave an opportunity for the scholastics to dis- 

hm Play their ingenuity. They raised the question, first, whether these 
i actions were of an indifferent character; and then from that, whether 
"ny human actions are truly indifferent; i. e., equally removed from 

i -moral good on one hand, and from moral evil on the other. 

T 25. In the Calvinist Church, after the death of its founder, the con- 


on wersy over the “divine decrees” continued through the seventeenth 


i oo: From the college at Geneva the doctrine of Calvin spread to 


`- parts of Protestant Europe, and into the schools of learning.. But 


i Mere arose a difference of opinion, not about the “decrees” in 
e themselves, but about the nature of the decrees. “The majority held 


lat God simply permitted the first man to fall into transgression ; while 
A tespectable minority maintained with all their might, that to exercise 
id display his awful justice and his free mercy, God had decreed from 


l eternity that Adam should sin, and had so ordered events that our 


Parents could not possibly avoid falling.” ® The two parties in . 
this 


EENIA division were the Sublapsarians (those who held to permission) 


Supralapsa rians. 


Reva 


ERTAN 
ae Hy 26. But these forgot their differences whenever and wherever there 
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appeared those who “thought it their duty to represent the Deity, as 
extending His goodness and mercy to all mankind.” This new con- 
troversy arose in the early part of the century, and is known as the 
Arminian controversy, from James Arminius, professor of divinity m 


the university of Leyden, who was the originator of it. Arminius had. 


been educated a Calvinist, at the College of Geneva, and because of his 


merit had been chosen to the university of Leyden. After leaving 


Geneva, and as he grew older, his mind more and more revolted from the 
doctrine of Calvin on predestination, and entertained the Scriptural 
doctrine that the grace of God is free to all, and brings salvation to all 
men; that none are prohibited, by any decree, from its benefits, nor are 
any elected thereto, independent of their own actions, but that Christ 
brought salvation to the world, and every man is free to accept or reject 
this offer as he chooses. But as Calvinism was at that time flourishing 
in Holland, the teaching of Arminius drew upon him the severest 
opposition. a 
27. Arminius died in 1609, and Simon Episcopius, one of his oe 
ciples, carried the work forward with unabated vigor, and in a ki 
while the controversy spread through all Europe, and created as mut 
tumult in the Calvinist Church as Calvinism had formerly caused in the 
Lutheran. And the stubbornness of the Lutherans was repeated a 
the part of the Calvinists. Again there were those who sought to oe 
the contending parties to an accommodation, but with no success. i 
last, in 1618, by the authority of the States-General, the national sy2® 
was convened at Dort, to discuss the points of difference and come 
to an agreement. Deputies assembled from Holland, England, me 
Bremen, Switzerland, and the Palatinate; and the leading men of the 
Arminians came also. at 
28. Episcopius addressed the assembly in a discourse, “ full of Ki 
eration, gravity, and elocution.” But his address was no sooner p: i 
than difficulties arose, and the Arminians found that instead of i of 
being called there to present their views for examination and g 
sion, it was that they were to be tried as heretics ; and when they Te ee 
to submit to the manner of procedure proposed by the synod, w 
were excluded from the assembly, and the famous synod of Dot aty 
them in their absence. Naturally enough, they were pronounced gu 
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of pestilential errors,” and condemned as “corrupters of the true reli- 
gion: ” and all this after the solemn promise which had been made 


to the Arminians that they should be allowed full liberty to explain and 
aa defend their opinions, as far as they thought necessary to their justifi- 
4 < cation! After this the doctrine of “absolute decrees ” lost ground from 
day to day; and the way in which the synod had treated the Arminians 


‘only increased their determination, and besides drew to them the 


“sympathy of many: so much so indeed, that the whole provinces of 
| ‘Friseland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderland, and Groningen, never would 


accept the decisions of that assembly. Immediately after this, too, the 
controversy over the Cartesian philosophy entered the Calvinist Church, 


“and set it all awhirl again, and kept it so. 

_ 29. Since, in scholasticism and theological controversy, the leader- 
_ Ship of professed Protestantism occupied so much of papal ground and 
partook so largely of the papal spirit, it could only be expected that 
e the natural and logical consequence should follow, and this same pro- 
_ ‘essed Protestantism be found occupying the central and peculiar 


ground of the papacy in the union of Church and State. A second great 
apostasy had begun. 


ROTA THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


ie _ 80. As we have seen, at Luther’s death many who had been Protes- 


tants set themselves to maintain what Luther had believed, and steadily 
‘Tefused to take a single advance step. These thus became Lutherans 
Tather than Protestants, and thus was formed the Lutheran Church. And 
though this Church to this day holds the Augsburg Confession as one of 
‘its chief symbols; and though about the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury “the Lutheran Churches adopted the leading maxim of the 
Amminians, that Christians were accountable to God alone for their 
tie gious sentiments, and that no individual could be justly punished 
ba i like a virtuous and obedient subject, and made no attempts to dis- 
turb the peace and order of civil society” (Mosheim*°); yet ever 


3 since the year 1817, the Lutheran Church has been a part of the Estab- 
_ 4shed Church of Prussia. And in the face of the declarations of the 


_ 10“ Ecclesiastical History,” cent. xvii, sec. ii, part il, chap. 1, par. 16. 
50 
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Augsburg Confession, the emperor of Germany to-day, as king of 

Prussia, is the supreme pontiff of the Lutheran Church in Prussia. In 

the Scandinavian countries also, the Lutheran Church is the State 
Church. 

THE REFORMATION IN SWITZERLAND. : 

31. With the Reformed, the Swiss, it was the same. Zwingle, who 

gave the cast to the Reformation in Switzerland, sanctioned, if he did 


not really create there, the union of Church and State. His view was 


that the State is Christian. “ The Reformer deserting the paths of the 
apostles, allowed himself to be led astray by the perverse example of 
popery.” He himself “resolved to be at one and the same time the man 
of the State and of the Church, . . . at once the head of the State and 
general of the army —this double, this triple, part of the Reformer 
was the ruin of the Reformation and of himself.” For when war came 
on in Switzerland, Zwingle girded on his sword, and went with the 
troops to battle. “ Zwingle played two parts at once — he was a reformer 
and a magistrate. But these are two characters that ought no more to 
be united than those of a minister and of a soldier. We will not 
altogether blame the soldiers and the magistrates in forming leagues 
and drawing the sword, even for the sake of religion; they act according 
to their point of view, although it is not the same as ours; but we must 


decidedly blame the Christian minister who becomes a diplomatist 0! 
a general.” 


32. He who took the sword, perished by the sword. In the first 


battle that was fought — Oct. 11, a. p. 1531 — twenty-five of the Swiss 
reform preachers were slain, the chief of whom was Zwingle, who fell 
stricken with many blows. “If the German Reformer had been able 
to approach Zwingle at this solemn moment and pronounce those oft- 
repeated words, ‘ Christians fight not with sword and arquebuse, but 
with sufferings and with the cross, Zwingle would have stretched out his 
dying hand and said, ‘ Amen.’ ”— D’ Aubigné.” 


IN ENGLAND. 


à 2 e 
33. When Henry VIII divorced himself and England from e 
pope, that he might be divorced from his wife, he put himself m 
ameo e = A 
11 See D’ Aubigné's “ History of the Reformation,” book xvi, chap. iv, par. 1:0 
par. 7; chap. iv, par. 2; and chap. viii, paragraph 6 from the end. 


HENRY VIII BOTH KING AND POPE. 


a place of the pope as head of the Church in England; and that which 

i -thus became the Church of England was simply that which before had 

"been the Catholic Church in England. “In form nothing had been 
: changed. The outer constitution of the Church remained entirely 
_ unaltered.” 


3 34. In faith, likewise, nothing had been changed in fact, except in 
the mere change of the personages who assumed the prerogative of dis- 


pensers of it. Henry, as both king and pope, was now the supreme head 
of the Church. “From the primate to the meanest deacon, every min- 


ister of it derived from him his sole right to exercise spiritual powers. 
The voice of its preachers was the echo of his will. He alone could 
define orthodoxy or declare heresy. The forms of its worship and belief 


_ Were changed and rechanged at the royal caprice.” For as early as 1532, 
Henry had laid down the proposition that “ the king’s majesty hath as 
ay ‘Well the care of the souls of his subjects as their bodies; and may by the 
e law of God by his Parliament make laws touching and concerning as 
Well the one as the other.”— Green.” 
L 35. Such was the “ Reformation” accomplished by “ Henry, Eighth 
a Of the Name” so far as in him and his intention lay. But to be divorced 
i o from the pope of Rome was a great thing for England. And as Henry 
_ had set the example of revolt from papal rule when exercised from the 
- Papal throne, the English people were not slow in following the example 


: lus set, and in revolting from the same rule when exercised from the 


English throne. This began even in Henry’s reign, in the face of all 


the terrors of a rule “ which may be best described by saying that it 
š despotism itself personified.” — Macaulay? During the regency of 
üdward VI and under the guidance of Cranmer and Ridley, advance 
steps were taken even by the Church of England itself — the use of 
a es, of the crucifix, of incense, tapers, and holy water; the sacri- 
ee of the mass, the worship of saints, auricular confession, the service 


i in Latin, and the celibacy of the clergy, were abolished. During the 
2 Catholic reaction under Mary, the spirit of revolt was confirmed ; and 
x under Elizabeth, when the polity of the Church of England became 
i aia , and thenceforward, it constantly, and at times almost universally, 


 Prevailed. 


ay A 2 Id., book vi, chap. i, par. 5, 1, and book v, chap. iv, par. 13. 


18 Essays, “Hallam,” par. 27. 
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36. In short, the example set by Henry has been so well and so 
persistently followed through the ages that have since passed, that, 
although the Church of England still subsists, and, although the sov- 
ereign of England still remains the head of the Church of England 


and Defender of the Faith, both the office and the title are of so flexible ` 


a character that they easily adapt themselves to the headship and defense 
of the faith of Episcopalianism in England and of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland. And yet even more and far better than this, the illustrious 
sovereign of England, Queen Victoria, distinctly renounced the claim 
of right to rule in matters of faith. 

37. In 1859 Her Majesty issued a royal proclamation to her sub- 
jects in India, in which she said: — 


“Firmly relying, ourselves, on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any of 
our subjects. We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that 
none be in any wise favored, none molested or disquieted, by reason 
of their religious faith or observances, but that all shall alike enjoy 
the equal and impartial protection of the* law; and we do strictly 
charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority under us that they 
abstain from all interference with the religious belief or worship 
any of our subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure. : f 

“ And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, 0 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices m 


our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by their education, — 


ability, and integrity to discharge.” 


CALVINISM IN GENEVA. 


38. The views of Calvin on the subject of Church and State, wer 
as thoroughly theocratic as is the papal system itself. Augustine was 
his master and model throughout. When at the age of twenty-eight, at 
the urgent call of Farel, Calvin settled in Geneva, he drew up ê con- 
densed statement of Christian doctrine, in fact, a synopsis of his 
« Institutes,” consisting of twenty-one articles which all the citizens 
were called up in bunches of ten each, “to profess and swear tos s 
the confession of their faith.” This method of making a Calvinistic city 
was gone through with, Calvin himself said, “ with much satisfac 
This oath and confession of faith were made as citizens, not particular y 
as Church members. They were not asked whether they were con- 
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verted ; they were not required to be Church members; but simply as 


“men and citizens, were required to take the oath and accept this as the 


i : ‘confession of their faith. 


89. In fact, the oath of allegiance as a citizen, and the confession of 


faith as a Christian, were identical. This was at once to make the 
t Church and the State one and the same thing with the Church above the 
State. Yea, more than this, it was wholly to swallow up the civil in 


the ecclesiastical power; for the preachers were supreme. It was but 


È another man-made theocracy, after the model of the papacy. Indeed, 


according to Calvin’s “Institutes,” the very reason of existence of the 
‘State, is only as the support and the servant of the Church; and 
accordingly, when the magistrate inflicts punishment, he is to be 
Tegarded as executing the judgment of God. “ What we see on the banks 


í : Of the Leman is a theocracy; Jehovah was its head, the Bible was the 


“supreme code, and the government exercised a presiding and paternal 


janship over all interests and causes, civil and spiritual.”— 


R lie. 14 The burning of Servetus was only the plain logic of the 


j governmental system of Calvin, which by his persistency was established 
im Geneva. It is not without reason that, by one of his admirers, 


eE 
A 


Calvin has been compared to Innocent III.*5 


se eg 40. Calvin’s system of government was not confined to Geneva, 
: _ however, nor did his idea die with him. It occupies almost as large a 
i; Place in the subsequent history as does the papacy itself, of which 


A OKON 


Ern 


oughout it is so close a counterpart. He himself tried during the 


í Teign of Edward VI to have it adopted in England. “He urged Cran- 
i zZ to call together pious and rational men, educated in the school of 


juin » to meet and agree upon one uniform confession of doctrine accord- 
mg to the rule of Scripture,” declaring: “ As for me, if I can be made 
Use of, I will sail through ten seas to bring it about.”— Bancroft: 
All his personal effort in this direction failed, however. He died May 


RY, A. D. 1564. 


ae CALVINISM IN SCOTLAND. 


eye a. Tt has been written that before his death Calvin had the satis- 


“tert 


ie of knowing that his system of Church polity had been adopted 
oS 


_ ** History of Protestantism,” book xiv, chap. x, last paragraph but one. 


5 Wylie's “History of Protestantism,” book xiv, end of chap. xxiv. 


16“ History of the United States,” chap. “ Prelates and Puritans.” par. 11. 
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in Scotland. No doubt this furnished him much satisfaction indeed. 
But if he could only have lived to see the time when that system was 
being worked in Scotland according to its perfect ideal, we may well 
believe that even he could have fairly wept in the fullness of his unspeak- 
able joy. 
42. From A. D. 1638 to 1662, under the Covenanters, the Calvinistic 
system was supreme in Scotland. And “when the Scotch Kirk was’ 
at the height of its power, we may search in vain for any institution 
which can compete with it, except the Spanish Inquisition. Between 
these two there is a close and intimate analogy. Both were intolerant, . 
both were cruel, both made war upon the finest parts of human nature, 
and both destroyed every vestige of religious freedom.”— Buckle.” 


CALVINISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


43. After Scotland, it was in Puritan New England that the Calvin- 
istic system of government most nearly reached its ideal. In 1631, 
as soon as their numbers had become such that a definite policy must be 
established, they enacted the following statute: — 


“Mo the end this body of the commons may be preserved of honest 
and good men, it is ordered and agreed that, for the time to come, no 
man shall be admitted to the freedom of this body politic but such as at? 
members of some of the Churches within the limits of the same.” 


44, “Thus the polity became a theocracy ; God himself was to govern 
His people; and the ‘saints by calling,’ . . . were, by the fundamenta 
law of the colony, constituted the oracle of the divine will... - Other 
States have confined political rights to the opulent, to free-holders, to 
the first-born ; the Calvinists of Massachusetts, refusing any share of civil 
power to the clergy, established the reign of the visible Church, a om 
monwealth of the chosen people in covenant with God.”— Bancr oft. 
This was the Calvinistic system precisely. The preachers were not t0 
hold office in itself, but they were to be the rulers of all who did. For, 38 
no man could be a citizen unless he was a member of the Church; a3 
as none could become members of the Churches or even “ propoun’ ” 
to the congregation, except they be first allowed by the elders;” ts 


17** History of Oivilization,’’ chap. v, last paragraph. » par. 9, 
18 “ History of the United States,” chap. “ Self-Government in Massachusetts, 


PURITAN INTOLERANCE. 


was to make the preachers supreme. This is exactly the position they 
occupied. They were consulted in everything, and everything must be 


ig i subject to their dictation. 


45. The leading minister in Massachusetts Colony at this time was 


_ John Cotton. He distinctly taught the blessedness of persecution in 


itself, and in its benefit to the State, in the following words: — 


_ “But the good brought to princes and subjects by the due punish- 
ment of apostate seducers and idolaters and blasphemers, is manifold. 
First, it putteth away evill from among the people, and cutteth off 

a gangreene which would spread to further ungodlinesse. . . . 

_ “ Secondly, it driveth away wolves from worrying and scattering the 
sheep of Christ. For false teachers be wolves, . . . and the very name 
Of wolves holdeth forth what benefit will redound to the sheep, by either 

l them or driving them away. 

“Thirdly, such executions. upon such evil doers causeth all the 

ty to heare and feare and doe no more such wickednesse. . . . 
_ Xea, as these punishments are preventions of like wickednesse in 


_ ‘ome, so are they wholesome medicines, to heale such as are curable of 


eviles.... 


i. mu Fourthly, the punishments executed upon false prophets and se- 
no “ey oan doe bring downe showers of God’s blessings upon the 
es) state... . 


ine * Fifthly, it is an honour to God’s justice that such judgments are 


execu kecuted,” 2 


A 
oF 
ti 


i - 46. And Samuel Shepard, a minister of Charlestown, preached 


an election sermon entitled “Eye Salve,’ in which he set forth the 
following views : — 
Hie 
; “Men’s lusts are sweet to them, and they would not be disturbed or 
disquieted in their sin. Hence there be so many such as cry up 
olleration boundless and libertinism so as (if it were in their power) 
to order a total and perpetual confinement of the sword of the civil 
istrate unto its scabbard (a motion that is evidently distructive to 
$ people, and to the publick liberty, peace, and prosperity of any 
ce ted Churches under heaven). ae 
_ “Let the magistrate’s coercive power in matters of religion, there- . 
tore, be still asserted, seeing he is one who is bound to God more 
any other man to cherish his true religion; .. . and how wo- 


nd Would the state of things soon be among us, if men might 


€ liberty without controll to profess, or preach, or print, or publish 


fe | What they list, tending to the seduction of others,” 7° 


; B _ ¥®*The Emancipation of Massachusetts,” pp. 35, 36, 


%Id., pp. 36, 37 
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47: In accordance with these principles, every inhabitant of the 
colony was obliged to attend the services of the Established Church 
on Sunday under penalty of fine or imprisonment.. The fine was not 


to exceed five shillings, equal to about five dollars of the present 


day, for every absence. 

48. But in 1631 there came also into New England Roger Will- 
iams. There was a vacancy in the Church at Salem. The Church 
called Williams to fill his place; but as Governor Winthrop and 
his “assistants” objected, Williams went to Plymouth Colony. 

49. About 1633 Williams was called a second time to the ministry 
of the Salem Church. This time he was allowed to take the place; 
but it was not long before he was again in trouble with the theocrats. 
He denounced their laws making Church membership a qualification 
for office, all their laws enforcing religious observances, and especially 
their Sunday laws. He declared that the worst law in the English 
code was that by which they themselves when in England had been 
compelled to attend the parish church; and he reproved their incon- 
sistency in counting that persecution in England, and then doing the 
same things themselves in New England. 

50. They maintained, as argued by Cotton, that “persecution 8 
not wrong in itself. It is wicked for falsehood to persecute truth, but 
it is the sacred duty of truth to persecute falsehood.” And, as stated by 


Winthrop: “We have come to New England in order to make 4 


society after our own model; all who agree with us may come and 
join that society; those who disagree may go elsewhere ; there is room 
enough on the American continent.” ** we 
51. Roger Williams told them that to compel men to unite with 
those of a different faith is an open violation of natural right ; and that 
to drag to public worship the irreligious and the unwilling, is ony 
to require hypocrisy. “ Persons may with less sin be forced to mam 
whom they can not love, than to worship where they can not believe. 
Accordingly he insisted that “no one should be bound to worship of t0 
maintain a worship against his own consent.” At this the theocrats 
inquired with pious amaze, “What, is not the laborer worthy of his 


21“ Beginnings of New England,” p. 178. 
22 Backus’s “ Church History of New England,” pp. 62, 63, 


ROGER WILLIAMS’S PROTEST. 


_ hire?” To which Roger replied in words which they could not fail 
_ fully to understand, “ Yes, from them that hire him.” 
A _ 52. The view that the magistrates must be chosen exclusively fro 

“Membership in the Churches Roger Williams exploded with the argu- 


ment that with equal propriety they should select a doctor of physic or 


| the pilot of a ship, because of his standing in the Church. Against the 


statements of Cotton and Shepard and the claims of the theocrats 


: altogether, as to the right of the magistrate to forestall corrupting 
' influences upon the minds of the people, and to punish error and heresy, 


he set the evident and everlasting truth that “magistrates are but the 
agents of the people or its trustees, on whom no spiritual power in 
matters of worship can ever be conferred, since conscience belongs to the 
individual, and is not the property of the body politic; . . . the civil 


Magistrate may not intermeddle even to stop a Church from apostasy 
~ and heresy; this power extends only to the bodies and goods and outward 
~ estate of men.” 23 
_ ___ 58. The theocrats raised the alarm that these principles subverted 
ae all good government. To which Williams replied: “ There goes many a 
Eo ship to sea, with many hundred souls in one ship, whose weal and woe is 
_ ommon, and is a true picture of a commonwealth or a human combina- 
i a tion or society. It hath fallen out sometimes that both Papists and 
E Protestants, Jews and Turks, may be embarked in one ship; upon which 


upposal I affirm that all the liberty of conscience that ever I pleaded 
T, turns upon these two hinges, that none of the Papists, Protes- 
tants, Jews, or Turks be forced to come to the ship’s prayers for worship, 
Ror compelled from their particular prayers or worship, if they practice 
any.” 24 “The removal of the yoke of soul-oppression, as it.will prove 
l act of mercy and righteousness to the enslaved nations, so it is of 
r ding force to engage the whole and every interest and conscience to 
Preserve the common liberty and peace.” *® : 
54. He also denied the right of the compulsory imposition of an - 


J oath, h. The magistrates had decided to require an oath of allegiance to 


7 


D para a Bancroft's “ History of the United States,” chap. “The Providence Plantations,” 


_ %Blakely’s “ American State Papers,” page 68, note. 


ie Bancroft’s “ History of the United States,” chap. “The Providence Plantations,” 
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Massachusetts, instead of to the king of England. Williams would not 
take the oath, and his influence was so great that so many others also 
refused that the government was compelled to drop the project. This 
caused them to raise a charge against him as the ally of a civil faction. 


The Church at Salem stood by him, and in the face of the enmity of the 


theocrats elected him their teacher. This was no sooner done than the 
preachers met together and declared that any one who should obstinately 
assert that “the civil magistrate might not intermeddle even to stop 
a Church from apostasy and heresy,” was worthy of banishment. A 
committee of their order was appointed to go to Salem and deal with 
Williams and the Church “in a Church way.” 

55. Meantime the people of Salem were punished for choosing him 
for their teacher, by the withholding of a tract of land to which they had 
laid claim. Williams was ready to meet the committee at every point 
in expressing and defining his doctrines, and in refuting all their claims. 
After the committee had returned, the Church by Williams wrote let 
ters to all the Churches of which any of the magistrates were mem- 
bers, “that they should admonish the magistrates of their injustice.” 
By the next general court the whole of Salem was disfranchised until 
they should apologize for these letters. The town and the Church 
yielded. Roger Williams stood alone. He was able and willing to do 
it, and at once declared his “own voluntary withdrawing from all these 
Churches which were resolved to continue in persecuting the witnesses 
of the Lord,” and “hoped the Lord Jesus was sounding forth in him 
the blast which should in His own holy season cast down the strength 
and confidence of those inventions of men.” 

56. In October, 1635, he was summoned before the chief representa 
tives of the State. He went and “maintained the rocky strength” of 
his position, and declared himself “ready to be bound and banishe , 
and even to die in New England,” rather than to renounce his convit- 
tions. By the earnest persuasions of Cotton, the general court, by * 
small majority, sentenced him to exile, and at the same time attempted to 
justify the sentence by the flimsy plea that it was not a restrainment 0? 
freedom of conscience, but because the application of the new doc- 
trine to their institutions seemed “to subvert the fundamental state 
and government of the country,” 


ROGER WILLIAMS BANISHED. 


57. In January, 1636, a warrant was sent to Williams to come to 
_ Boston and take ship for England. He refused to go. Officers were sent 
_ ima boat to bring him, but he was gone. “Three days before, he had 

left Salem, in winter snow and inclement weather, of which he remem- 


bered the severity even in his late old age. ‘ For fourteen weeks he 


_ Was sorely tost in a bitter season, not knowing what bread or bed did 


mean? Often in the stormy night he had neither fire, nor food, nor 
company; often he wandered without a guide, and had no house but a 


hollow tree. But he was not without friends. The respect for the 


Tights of others which had led him to defend the freedom of con- 
Science, had made him the champion of the Indians. He had learned 
their language during his residence at Plymouth; he had often been the 
guest of the neighboring sachems; and now, when he came in winter to 


the cabin of the chief of Pokanoket, he was welcomed by Massassoit ; and 


“the barbarous heart of Canonicus, the chief of the Narragansetts, 


_ loved him as his son to the last gasp.’ ‘The ravens,’ he relates, ‘ fed 
_ Me in the wilderness.’ ” 
~ 58. The population of the four colonies was now about twenty-four 
K : i thousand, Massachusetts having about fifteen thousand, and the other 
i three colonies about three thousand each. The Federal commissioners 
tae formed an advisory board rather than a legislative body. The forma- 
E tion of this league strengthened the theòcracy. 
_ 59. By the strictness of the rules which had been framed by the 
_ Preachers to regulate the admission of members to the Churches, there 
_ Were so few that joined the Churches, that the membership, which was 
_ *'pposed to include at least the great majority of the people, in fact em- 
eee braced not more than one third of them. And now as a demand began 
4 e a.) be made for freedom of worship according to other than Congre- 
5i : A gational forms, the Congregational clergy saw that something must be 
n done more firmly to confirm their power. 
_ 60. Accordingly at Cambridge, August, 1648, after two years’ reflec- 
tion, there was framed a “Platform of Church Discipline Gathered 
_ Sut of the Word of God.” It was in fact the establishment of the 
_ *ngregational Church upon the basis of the confederacy of the four 
ae Colonies; for throughout, although it. professed to maintain the prin- 
ji ples of the independence of each congregation, it provided “councils 
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composed of elders, and other messengers of Churches to advise, to 
admonish, and to withhold fellowship from a Church,” but not to exer- 
cise special acts of discipline, or jurisdiction, in any particular Church. 
And further it provided that if any Church should separate itself from 


the communion of the Churches, the magistrates might compel them 


to conform. “The Westminster Confession was promulgated as the 
creed; the powers of the clergy were minutely defined, and the duty of 
the laity stated to be ‘ obeying their elders and submitting themselves 
unto them in the Lord? The magistrate was enjoined to punish 
‘idolatry, blasphemy, heresy,’ and to coerce any Church becoming ‘ schis- 
matical.’ ” 

61. In October, 1649, the platform was referred to the general 
court for consideration and adopted, and was further submitted by them 
to the Churches for their approval. In October, 1651, it was confirmed 
by each of the legislatures. Thus was the theocracy of Massachusetts 
completed and clothed with all the power of the commonwealth. And as 
its power was increased, so were its bitter fruits vastly increased. In 
1649, Governor Winthrop died, and was succeeded by John Endicott; 
and in 1652 John Cotton died, and was succeeded by John Norton, and 
these two men, John Endicott and John Norton, have been not inaptly 
described as “two as arrant fanatics as ever drew breath.” And with 
the accession of these two men to the headship of the complete and 
fully furnished theocracy, the New England reign of terror may be said 
to have begun. ; 

62. Admission to the confederacy of the New England colonies had 
been absolutely refused Rhode Island, on account of its principles of lib- 
erty of conscience; but hatred of the Quakers led Massachusetts colony ™ 
1657 to ask Rhode Island to join the confederacy in the endeavor to sav? 
New England from the Quakers. “They sent a letter to the authori- 
ties of that colony, signing themselves their loving friends and neigh 
and beseeching them to preserve the whole body of colonists agam? 
‘such a pest,’ by banishing and excluding all Quakers, a measure Ki 
which ‘ the rule of charity did oblige them.’ ”— Fiske.”® J 

63. But Roger Williams was still president of Rhode Island, an% 
true to his principles, he replied: “ We have no law amongst us whereby 


26 “ Beginning of New England," p. 180. 


XXV] THE MOST TOUCHING APPEAL IN HISTORY. 


to punish any for only declaring by words their minds and understand- 


ings concerning things and ways of God as to salvation and our eternal 

$ ~ condition. As for these Quakers, we find that where they are most of all 
suffered to declare themselves freely and only opposed by arguments 
in discourse, there they least of all desire to come. Any breach of the 


civil law shall be punished, but the freedom of different consciences shall 


be respected.” 27 

_ 64. This reply enraged the whole confederacy. Massachusetts 
threatened to cut off the trade of Rhode Island. In this strait, Rhode 
Island, by Roger Williams, appealed for protection to Cromwell, who 


now ruled England. The appeal presented the case as it was, but that 
Which made it of everlasting importance, as the grandest and most 


touching appeal in all history, is the piteous plea, “ But whatever for- 


tine may befall, let us not be compelled to exercise any civil power over 


men’s consciences.” 


in 65. In all respects the Puritans justified and deserved the scathing 


Bint 


ae “sentence of the historian of the United States, that “the creation of 


= a national and uncompromising Church led the Congregationalists of 


4 l a 


i Massachusetts to the indulgence of the passions which disgraced their 
ae English persecutors, and Laud was justified by the men whom he had 


Bi _ Wronged.”— Bancroft.2° 


7 As 
Sa 


Bi 66. Nor was it alone in New England that Church and State were 


It was so to a greater or less extent in every one of the 
original colonies in America, except Rhode Island. In New 


Bi: England the established religion was Congregationalism, while in all 


_ the colonies south from New York to Georgia, except only Pennsylvania, 


to no one, except those “who confess and acknowledge one almighty 
he ea 


y $ 


Eo nhs 


bes e Church of England was the favored one. In Pennsylvania there was 
ño union with any particular denomination as such, hut no one could 
hold office or even vote except “such as possess faith in Jesus Christ.” 
And Protection from compulsory religious observances was guaranteed 


ings of the Quakers; because by discussion Roger was constantly. combating them. 


ae $ 
ASE., pp. 184, 185. This was not in any sense an expression of indifference as to the 
R “i ag a book against them, entitled “George Fox Digged out of his Burrowes,” and at 


Bei sip of seventy-three he “ rowed himself in a boat the whole length of Narragansett Bay 


: ge in a theological tournament against three Quaker champions. "—ITd., p- 1# 
my 28 “History of the United States,” chap. “The Place of Puritanism in History,” par. 6. 
last revision, however, this is softened into this: ‘‘ The uncompromising Oongrega- 


its of Massachusetts indulged the passions of their English persecutors.” 
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and eternal God to be the Creator, Upholder, and Ruler of the World.” 
As all were thus required to be religious, and to possess faith in Jesus 
Christ, it was therefore required “that according to the good example 


of the primitive Christians, every first day of the week, called the Lord's 


day, people shall abstain from their common daily labor, that they 
may the better dispose themselves to worship God according to their 
understandings.” 7° 

67. Maryland, while held by the Roman Catholics, was freer than 
any other colony, except Rhode Island; yet even there, as in Pennsyl- 
vania, it was only toleration that was guaranteed, and that only to 
persons “ professing to believe in Jesus Christ.” But in 1692 the Epis- 
copalians took possession, and although other forms of religion were still 
tolerated, “ Protestant Episcopacy was established by law,” and so con- 
tinued until the Revolution. 

68. The Church and State system in Georgia, and even its practical 
working as late as 173%, may be seen in the persecution of John Wesley. 
The case grew out of Wesley’s refusing the sacrament to certain women, 


and this was made only the opportunity to vent their spite upon him in 


whatever else they could trump up. The first step was taken thus: — 


“ GEORGIA. SAVANNAH SS. 

“To all Constables, Tythingmen, and others whom these may con- 
cern: You and each of you are hereby required to take the body a 
John Wesley, clerk, and bring him before one of the baliffs of the sa! 
town, to answer the complaint of William Williamson and Sophia, bis 
wife, for defaming the said Sophia, and refusing to administer to her 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, in a publick congregation, wit ; 
out cause; by which the said William Williamson is damag’d one thou- 
sand pound sterling. And for so doing, this is your warrant, on 
tifying what you are to do in the premises. Given under my hand at 
seal the eighth day of August, Anno Dom., 1737. 


“Tyo, CHRISTIE.” 
69. Wesley was arrested, and brought before the recorder for ic 
nation. When questioned upon this matter, he replied that “the giving 
or refusing the Lord’s Supper being a matter purely ecclesiastical, i 
could not acknowledge their power to interrogate me upon it.” ë 
case was deferred to the next regular sitting of the court. wier 
court convened, thè judge charged the grand jury to “ beware of sp 


29 “Charters and Constitutions,” Pennsylvania. 
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i 2, 1737.30 ! 
E ie Lig Of the Southern colonies, Virginia took the lead, and was next — 
_ © Massachusetts in intolerance and persecution. The colony was 
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‘tal tyranny, and to oppose the new illegal authority that was usurped 
i p pyer their consciences.” The grand jury, says Wesley, was thus com- 
Posed: “One was a Frenchman who did not understand English, one a 


| Papist, one a profest infidel, three Baptists, sixteen or seventeen others, 
dissenters, and several others who had personal quarrels against me, 
and had openly vow’d revenge.” 

~ 0. A majority of this grand jury framed an indictment of ten 
counts, as follows : — 


“That John Wesley, clerk, has broken the laws of the realm, con- 
trary to the peace of our sovereign lord the king, his crown and dignity. 
= “1. By speaking and writing to Mrs. Williamson against her hus- 
; band’s consent. 
dl 2. By repelling her from the holy communion. 
a 3. By not declaring his adherence to the Church of England. 
apt aE By dividing the morning service on Sundays. 
ai 5. By refusing to baptize Mr. Parker’s child otherwise than by 


7 be Ping, except the parents would certify it was weak, and not able to 


bi a6. By repelling Wm. Gough from the holy communion. 
Pol a By refusing to read the burial service over the body of Nathaniel 
I “8. By calling himself ordinary of Savannah. 

“9. By refusing to receive Wm. Agliorly as a godfather, only 


i Di cause he was not a communicant. 
g Haas By refusing Jacob Matthews for the same reason, and bap- 
o mane an Indian trader’s child with only two sponsors.” 


: y a The prosecution was made to drag along with Wesley neither 
e pta nor acquitted, but held, as he describes it, as a sort of 
ai _ Prisoner at large,” until, willing to bear it no longer, he determined 


where was just what the Georgians wanted, and although a pretense of 
his going was made, they were glad when he left, Dee. 


AN back to England. That he should leave Georgia and go some- 


“vided into parishes, and all the inhabitants were taxed to maintain 


7 Me Worship of the Episcopal Church. All the people were required to 


a 
ees 
the “John Wesley a Missioner to Georgia,” by William Stevens Perry, D. D., bishop of 
© Protestant Episcopal Church of Iowa; New York Independent, March 5, 1891, pp. 5, 6. 
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attend the Churches of the establishment. The rights of citizenship 
were dependent upon membership in the Episcopal Church. Whoever 
failed to attend Church any Sunday “without an allowable excuse,” 
was to be fined one pound of tobacco, and if any one should be absent 
from Sunday service for a month, the fine was fifty pounds of tobacco. 

73. Virginia, however, though standing in the lead of the Southern 


colonies in the severity of its religious legislation, was the first of all the 


colonies to separate Church and State, and to declare and secure by 
statute the religious rights of all men. 
74. From this review of Protestantism, it plainly appears that after 


Martin Luther, until the rise of Roger Williams, not a single Reformer _ 


preached in sincerity, nor was there found exemplified in a single 
country, the principles of Christianity and of Protestantism as to the 
rights. of conscience, and that in not a single place except the colony of 
Rhode Island, was there even recognized, much less exemplified, the 
Christian and Protestant principle of the separation of Church and 
State, of the religious and civil powers. 

Y5. Throughout this whole period we find that in all the discussions 
and all the work, of the professed champions of the rights of conscience, 
there everywhere appears the fatal defect that it was only their own 
rights of conscience that they either asserted or defended. In other 


words, their argument simply amounted to this: It is our inalienable — 
right to believe and worship as we choose. It is likewise our inalienable 


right to compel everybody else to believe and worship as we choose. 

%6. But this is no assertion at all of the rights of conscience. The 
true principle and assertion of the rights of conscience is not our asser- 
tion of our right to believe and worship as we choose. This always leaves 
the way open for the additional assertion of our right to compel others 
to believe and worship as we choose, should occasion seem to demand; 
and there are a multitude of circumstances that are ever ready strongly 
to urge that occasion does demand. 

Y7. The true principle and the right assertion of the rights 
science is our assertion of every other man’s right to believe and worship 
as he chooses, or not to worship at all if he chooses. This at once sweep 
away every excuse and every argument that might ever be offered for 
the restriction or the invasion of the rights of conscience by any person 
or any power. 
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_ %8. This is the Christian doctrine. This is the Roger Williams 


doctrine. This is the genuine Protestant doctrine, for it is “ the logical 


: ‘consequence of either of the two great distinguishing principles of the 
- Reformation, as well of justification by faith alone as of the equality of 
all believers.”— Bancroft.** 


ia 79. Bryce’s arraignment of Protestantism on this point is well 


deserved, and is decidedly applicable here: “ The principles which had 


led the Protestants to sever themselves from the Roman Church should 
haye taught them to bear with the opinions of others, and warned them 
ftom the attempt to connect agreement in doctrine or manner of wor- 


“ship with the necessary forms of civil government. Still less ought 


they to have enforced that agreement by civil penalties, for faith, upon 
their own showing, had no value save when it was freely given. A 
Church which does not claim to be infallible is bound to allow that 


_ ‘ome part of the truth may possibly be with its adversaries; a Church 


o s i permits or encourages human reason to apply itself to revela- 
tion, has no right to argue with people and then to punish them if 


fe they are not convinced. 


Ey 80. “But whether it was that men only half saw what they had 
ae j +> or that, finding it hard enough to unrivet priestly fetters, they 
k _ Welcomed all the aid a temporal prince could give; the result was that 
glon, or rather, religious creeds, began to be involved with polities 


lore closely than had ever been the case before. Through the greater 


= Part of Christendom wars of religion raged for a century or more, 


Boras down to our own days feelings of theological antipathy continue 


affect the relations of the powers of Europe. In almost every country 
form of doctrine which triumphed associated itself with the State 
A Mamtained the despotic system of the Middle Ages, while it forsook 
“ground on which that system had been based. : 
81. “Tt was thus that arose national Churches, which were to be 


ome ‘the several Protestant countries of Europe that which the Church — 


Bree Ay} 


Beis. ‘story of the United States," chap. “Self-Government in Massachusetts,” par 22. 


ole had been to the world at large; Churches, that is to say, each 


te of which was to be coextensive with its respective State, was to enjoy 


@ wealth and exclusive political privilege, and was to be armed 
Coercive powers against recusants. It was not altogether easy 
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to find a set of theoretical principles on which such churches might be 
made to rest;. for they could not, like the old Church, point to the 
historical transmission of their doctrines; they could not claim to have 
in any one man, or body of men, an infallible organ of divine truth; 
they could not even fall back upon general councils, or the argument, 
whatever it may be worth, ‘ Securus indicat orbis terrarum: 


82. “But in practice these difficulties were soon got over, for the ` 


dominant party in each State, if it was not infallible, was at any rate 
quite sure that it was right, and could attribute the resistance of other 
sects to nothing but moral obliquity. The will of the sovereign, as in 
England, or the will of the majority, as in Holland, Scandinavia, and 
Scotland, imposed upon each country a peculiar form of worship, and 
kept up the practices of medieval intolerance without their justification. 

83. “ Persecution, which might be at least excused in an infallible, 
Catholic, and apostolic Church, was peculiarly odious when practiced 
by those who were not Catholic; who were no more apostolic than 
their neighbors; and who had just revolted from the most ancient and 
venerable authority, in the name of rights which they now denied to 


others. If union with the visible Church by participation in a material 


sacrament be necessary to eternal life, persecution may be held a duty, 
a kindness to perishing souls. But if the kingdom of heaven be mM 
every sense a kingdom of the spirit, if saving faith be possible out 0 


one visible body and under a diversity of external forms, persecution 


becomes at once a crime and a folly. 

84. “ Therefore the intolerance of Protestants, if the forms it took 
were less cruel than those practiced by the Roman Catholics, was also 
far less defensible; for it had seldom anything better to allege 0n its 
behalf than motives of political expediency, or more often the mer 
headstrong passion of a ruler or a faction, to silence the erpi 
of any opinions but their own. .. . And hence it is not too mut 
to say that the ideas ... regarding the duty of the magistrate i 
compel uniformity in doctrine and worship by the civil arm, may v 
be traced to the relation which that theory established between t 
Roman Church and the Roman Empire; to the conception, in fact, ° 
an empire Church itself.” °? 


32 “Holy Roman Empire,” chap. xviii, par. 8. 


MARTIN LUTHER AND ROGER WILLIAMS. 


85. In the promulgation of the principles of Protestantism, and in 


p the work of the Reformation, the names of MARTIN LUTHER and ROGER 
ih  Wirrams can never rightly be separated. Williams completed what 
_ luther began; and together they gave anew to the world, and for all 
time, the principles originally announced by Him who was the Author 


and Finisher of the faith of both—Jxsus CHRIST, THE AUTHOR OF 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE TRIUMPHANT. 


HEN came the American Revolution, overturning all the prin- 
ciples of the papacy, and establishing for the enlightenment of all 

nations, THe New REPUBLIC, — the first national government ever 
established upon the earth that was in accord with the principles 
announced by Jesus Christ for mankind and for civil government. 

2. The American Revolution did not consist merely in the establish- 
ment of a government independent of Great Britain, but in. the ideas 
concerning man and government that were proclaimed and established 
by it. On the reverse side of the great seal of the United States there 
is a Latin inscription — Novus Ordo Seclorum — meaning “A Ney 
Order of Things.” This new order of things is defined in the expression 
of two distinct ideas: first, that government is of the people ; and, 
second, that government is of right entirely separate from religion. 

3. These two ideas are nobly expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which declares : — 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are orea 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain ar 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 0 aol 
piness. That to secure these rights, governments are instituted xe 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the ane re 
that whenever any form of government becomes destructive 0 ttute 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to ins vai 
a new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and ne free 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
their safety and happiness.” 


4. Thus in two sentences was annihilated the despotic bi 
which, springing from the usurped authority of the papacy, to sit p 
place of God and to set up and pull down kings, and to bestow king E 
and empires at its will, had now become venerable, if not absolutely 
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GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE. 


lowed, by the precedents of a thousand years — the doctrine of the divine 


í T right of kings; and in the place of the old, false, despotic theory of the 
_ Sovereignty of the government and the subjection of the people, there was 


aa 


declared the self-evident truth, the subjection of government, and the 


_ sovereignty of the people. 


_ 9. In declaring the equal and inalienable right of all men to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that governments derive 


_ their just powers from the consent of the governed, there is not only 
- declared the sovereignty of the people, but also the entire capability of 


‘the people. The declaration, in itself, presupposes that men are men 


- indeed, and that as such they are fully capable of deciding for them- 


‘selves as to what is best for their happiness, and how they shall pursue 
a without the government’s being set up as a parent or guardian to deal 


_ With them as with children. 
o G In declaring that governments are instituted by the governed, for 


Certain ends, and that when any government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to insti- 
tute a new government, in such form as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness, it is likewise declared that instead of 
the people’s needing to be cared for by the government, the government 
‘must be cared for by the people. 
Eth declaring the objects of government to be to secure to the 
the rights which they already possess in full measure and inalien- 
‘degree, and to effect their safety and happiness in the enjoyment of 
those rights ; and in declaring the right of the people, in the event named, 
A alter or abolish the government which they have, and institute a new 
On such principles and in such form as to them seems best; there 
78 likewise declared not only the complete subordination, but also the 
te impersonality of government. It is therein declared that the 
ernment is but a device, a piece of political machinery, framed and set 
P by the people, by which they would make themselves secure in the 
ti oyment of the inalienable rights which they already possess as men, 
Which they have by virtue of being men in society and not by virtue 
Severnment ; — the right which was theirs before government was; 
is their own in the essential meaning of the term; and “which they 
not hold by any sub-infeudation, but by direct homage and allegiance 
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to the Owner and Lord of all” (Stanley Matthews), their Creator, who principle of civil government. If the principle thus announced were 
has endowed them with those rights. And in thus declaring the imper- ~ perfectly conformed to by all, then the government would be a perfect 
sonality of government, there is wholly uprooted every vestige of any ne avi government. It is but the principle of self-government — govern- 
character of paternity in the government. " ment of the people, by the people, and for the people. And to the extent 

8. In declaring the equality of all men in the possession of these _ to which this principle is exemplified among the people, to the extent to 


inalienable rights, there is likewise declared the strongest possible safe- " Which the individual governs himself, just to that extent and no farther 
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guard of the people. For this being the declaration of the people, each 
one of the people stands thereby pledged to the support of the principle 
thus declared. Therefore, each individual is pledged, in the exercise of 
his own inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
so to act as not to interfere with any other person in the free and perfect 


will prevail the true idea of the Declaration, and the republic which 


_ it created. 
10. Such is the first grand idea of the American Revolution. And 


it is the scriptural idea, the idea of Jesus Christ and of God. For, the 
Declaration holds that all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 


exercise of his inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- inalienable rights, and that to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
ness, Any person who so acts as to restrict or to interfere with the free tuted among men deriving their just’ powers from the consent of the 
exercise of any other person’s right to life, or liberty, or the pursuit f ie governed. Now the Creator ofall men is the God and Father of our Lord 
happiness, denies the principle, to the maintenance of which he is pledged Bi Jesus Christ, and “is He the God of the Jews only? is He not also of the 
and does in effect subvert the government. For, rights being equal if one : a Gentiles ? — Yes, of the Gentiles, also.” And as He “ hath made of one 
may so act, every other one may do so; and thus no man’s right is recog E -blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,” * 
nized, true government is gone, and only despotism or anarchy remains. “there is no respect of persons with God.” * 

Therefore, by every interest, personal as well as general, private as well a A HI. Nor is this the doctrine of the later scripture only; it is the doc- 
as public, every individual among the people is pledged in the enjoy- _ Wine of all the Book. The most ancient writings in the Book have these 
ment of his right to life, or liberty, or the pursuit of happiness, so to con- Words: “ If I did despise the cause of my manservant or of my maidserv- 
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duct himself as not to interfere in the least degree with the equal right of 
every other one to the free and full exercise of his enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. “For the rights of man, as mad, 
must be understood in a sense that can admit of no single exception; for 
to allege an exception is the same thing as to deny the principle. ¢ 
reject, therefore, with scorn, any-profession of respect to the principle 
which, in fact, comes to us clogged and contradicted by a petition for an 
exception. . . . To profess the principle and then to plead for an exe 
tion, let the plea be what it may, is to deny the principle, and it is t 
utter a treason against humanity. The rights of man must everywhere 
all the world over be recognized and respected.”— Isaac Taylor.’ 
9. The Declaration of Independence, therefore, announces the perf 


1s," 
1In Argument in Cincinnati Oase, Minor et al, on “ Bible in the Public Scho0 
p. 241. 
2 Quoted by Stanley Matthews, Id., p. 242. 


Vs ant when they contended with me; what then shall I do when God riseth 


Up? and when He visiteth, what shall I answer Him? Did not He that 


i Made me in the womb, make him?” And, “The Lord your God 


is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a mighty and a ter- 
ible, which regardeth not persons, nor taketh reward: He doth exe- 
cute the judgment of the fatherless and widow, and loveth the stranger 
n giving him food and raiment. Love ye therefore the stranger.” 
“The stranger that dwelleth with you, shall be unto you as one born 
Mong you, and thou shalt love him as thyself.” ° 


i Fi 12, In the discussions which brought forth the Declaration and devel- 
Sed the Revolution, the doctrine found expression in the following 
= torceful and eloquent words: “ Government is founded not on force, as 


Was the theory of Hobbes ; nor on compact,as was the theory of Locke and 


4 Rom.2: 11. 
6 Deut. 10: 17-19; Lev, 19: 34, 
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of the revolution of 1688; nor on property, as was asserted by Harring- 
ton. It springs from the necessities of our nature, and has an ever- 
lasting foundation in the unchangeable will of God. Man came into the 
world and into society at the same instant. There must exist in every 
earthly society a supreme sovereign, from whose final decision there can 
be no appeal but directly to Heaven. This supreme power is origi- 
nally and ultimately in the people; and the people never did in fact 
freely, nor can rightfully, make an unlimited renunciation of this divine 
rights. Kingeraft and priestcraft are a trick to gull the vulgar. The 
happiness of mankind demands that this grand and ancient alliance 
should be broken off forever. 

13. “The omniscient and omnipotent Monarch of the universe has, 
by the grand charter given to the human race, placed the end of govern- 
ment in the good of the whole. The form of government is left to the 
individuals of each society; its whole superstructure and administration 
should be conformed to the law of universal reason. There can be 
no prescription old enough to supersede the law of nature and the 
grant of God Almighty, who has given all men a right to be free. If 
every prince since Nimrod had been a tyrant, it would not prove a right 
to tyrannize. The administrators of legislative and executive authority, 
when they verge toward tyranny, are to be resisted; if they prove incor- 
rigible, are to be deposed. 


14. “ The first principle and great end of government being to pro 


vide for the best good of all the people, this canbe done only by 4 
supreme legislative and executive, ultimately in the people, or whole on 
munity, where God has placed it; but the difficulties attending a univer- 
sal congress, gave rise to a right of representation. Such a transfer of 
the power of the whole to a few was necessary ; but to bring the powers 
of all into the hands of one or some few, and to make them hereditary, ® 
the interested work of the weak and the wicked. Nothing but life val 
liberty are actually hereditable. The grand political problem is to po 
the best combination of the powers of legislation and execution ! ! 
must exist in the State, just as in the revolution of the planets; a 
power would fix them to a center, and another carry them off indefinite a 
but the first and simple principle is, EQUALITY and THE POWER OF T 
WHOLE. . . 


“hig 
a Noes 


CAN NOT BE ANNIHILATED. 


_ 15. “The British colonists do not hold their liberties or their lands 


by so slippery a tenure as the will of the prince. Colonists are men, the 


~ common children of the same Creator with their brethren of Great Brit- 
A ain. The colonists are men ; the colonists are therefore freeborn ; for, by 
a the law of nature, all men are freeborn, white or black. No good reason 
ean be given for enslaving those of any color. Is it right to enslave a 


man because his color is black, or his hair short and curled like wool, 
instead of Christian hair? Can any logical inference in favor of slavery 
be drawn from a flat nose or a long or short face? The riches of the 
West Indies, or the luxury of the metropolis, should not have weight 


_ to break the balance of truth and justice. Liberty is the gift of God, and 
_ an not be annihilated. 


16. “Nor do the political and civil rights of the British colonists 


_ Test on a charter from the crown. Old Magna Charta was not the begin- 
_ ning of all things, nor did it rise on the borders of chaos out of the 
‘Uniformed mass. A time may come when Parliament shall declare 
ae every American charter void; but the natural, inherent, and inseparable 
Eo Tights of the colonists, as men and as citizens, can never be abolished. 
4 _ +. The world is at the eve of the highest scene of earthly power and 
_ grandeur that has ever yet been displayed to the view of mankind. Who 
a will win the prize, is with God. But human nature must and will be res- 
| aa from the general slavery that has so long triumphed over the 


ecies.” — James Otis." 


ANE 


1%. Thus spoke an American “for his country and for the race,” 


_ bringing to “ the conscious intelligence of the people the elemental prin- 


ciples of free government and human rights.” Outside of the theocracy 


of Israel, there never has been a ruler or an executive on earth whose 
i authority was not, primarily or ultimately, expressly or permissively, 
derived from the people. It is not particular sovereigns whose power is 


'dained of God, nor any particular form of government. It is the 
is of government itself. 
_ 18. The absence of government is anarchy. Anarchy is only govern- 


Mental confusion. But says the Scripture, “God is not the author of 
ee Confusion.” ® God is the God of order. He has ordained order, and He 


ae Quoted in Bancroft’s “ History of the United States,” Vol. iii, chap. vil, par, 14-21. 


81 Cor, 14; 33, 
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has put within man himself that idea of government, of self-protection, 
which is the first law of nature, and which organizes itself into forms of 
one kind or another, wherever men dwell on the face of the earth. And 
it is for men themselves to say what shall be the form of government 


under which they will dwell. One people has one form; another has 


another. This genius of civil order springs from God; it matters not 
whether it be exercised though one form of government or through 
another, the governmental power and order thus exercised is ordained of 
God. If the people choose to change their form of government, it 
is still the same power; it is to be respected still. 

19. It is plain, therefore, that where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence says that governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, it asserts THE ETERNAL TRUTH OF GOD. 

20. The second great idea of the New Order of Things inaugurated 
in the American Revolution — that of right, government is entirely sepa- 
rate from religion — is the logical sequence of the first. “ All men are 
created equal, and are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights.” The first and greatest of all the rights of men is religious 
right. Religion and the manner of discharging it is the duty which 
men owe to their Creator. The first of all duties is to the Creator, 
because to him we owe our existence. Therefore the first of all com- 
mandments, and the first that there can possibly be, is this: “ Hear, 0 
Israel: The Lord thy God is one Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength; this is the first commandment.” ° 

21. This commandment existed as soon as there was an intelligent 
creature in the universe; and it will continue to exist as long as there 
shall continue one intelligent creature in the universe. Nor can a unr 
verse full of intelligent creatures modify in any sense the bearing that 
this commandment has upon any single one, any more than if that single 
one were the only creature in the universe. For as soon as an intelli- 
gent creature exists, he owes his existence to the Creator. And in owing 
to him his existence, he owes to him the first consideration in all the 
accompaniments and all the possibilities of existence. Such is the orig! 
such the nature, and such the measure, of religious right, 

"Mark 12:29, 30, 7 


RELIGIOUS RIGHT. 811 


2R, Did, then, the fathers who laid the foundation of this nation in 

| the rights of the people — did they allow to this right the place and 

_ deference among the rights of the people which, according to its inher- 

_ ent importance, is justly its due? That is, Did they leave it sacred and 
untouched solely between man and his Creator ? 


23. The logic of the Declaration demanded that they should; for the 


Declaration says that governments derive “their just powers from the 


consent of the governed.” Governments, then, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, never can of right exercise any 
power not delegated by the governed. But religion pertains solely to 
man’s relation to God, and to the duty which he owes to him as his 
Creator, and therefore in the nature of things it can never be delegated. 

24. It is utterly impossible for any person ever, in any degree, to dele- 
gate or transfer to another any relationship or duty, or the exercise of 


_ any relationship or duty, which he owes to his Creator. To attempt to do 


80 would be only to deny God and renounce religion, and ‘even then the 
thing would not be done; for, whatever he might do, his relationship and 


_ duty to God would still abide as fully and as firmly as ever. 
» 2. As governments derive their just powers from the governed; as 
_ Governments can not justly exercise any power not delegated; and as 


it is impossible for any person in any way to delegate any power in 
things religious; it follows conclusively that the Declaration of Inde- 


i n pendence logically excludes religion in every sense and in every way 
fom the jurisdiction and from the notice of every form of govern- 
| ment that could result from that Declaration. 
aa ~ 6. This is scriptural, too. For to the definition that religion is “ the 
i - Tecognition of God as an object of worship, love, and obedience,” the 
_ eripture responds: “It is written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee 
ae shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God. So then 
ei Me every one of us shall give account of himself to God.” 1° To the state- 
Eli int that religion is “ man’s personal relation of faith and obedience to 
God,” the Scripture responds, “ Hast thou faith? have it to thyself 


before God.” © And to the word that religion is “ the duty which we 


: re to our Creator, and the manner of discharging it,’ the Scripture 


Still responds, “ For we must all appear before the judgment seat of 
a 
Rom. 14: 11, 12. 11 Rom. 14 : 22. 
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Christ ; that every one may receive the things done in his body, according 
to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” ** No government can 
ever account to God for any individual. No man nor any set of men can 
ever have faith for another. No government will ever stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ to answer even for itself, much less for the 
people or for any individual. Therefore, no government can ever of 
right assume any responsibility in any way in any matter of religion. 

27. Such is the logic of the Declaration, as well as it is the truth of 
Holy Writ. But did the fathers who made the nation recognize this and 
act accordingly ? — They did. And the history of this subject runs pat- 
allel, step by step, with the history of the subject of the fixing of the civil 
rights of the people in the supreme law. This history occurred in the 
same time precisely as did that; it occurred in the same place precisely 
as did that; it was made by the same identical men who made that 
history ; and the recognition and declaration of this right were made 4 
fixture in the same identical place by the same identical means as Was 
that of the other. This being so makes it impossible to be escaped by 
anybody who has any respect for the work of those noble master-builders, 
or for the rights of the people. 

28. Let-us trace the history of this right of the people through the 
time which was occupied in the establishing of the rights of the 
people in the abstract: Like the other series of events, this begat 


in Virginia. While Virginia was yet a colony and subject t0 


Great Britain, and while the Church of England was the established 
Church of the colony, the colonial House of Burgesses, June 12, 17%6, 
adopted a Declaration of Rights, composed of sixteen sections, every p 
of which, in substance, afterward found a place in the Declaration y 
Independence and the Constitution. The sixteenth section. in pat 
reads thus: — i 
“ That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, aa 
manner of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and convie 


é the 
not by force or violence, and therefore all men are equally entitled to 
free exercise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience. 


ade 
29. July 4 following, the Declaration of Independence was goi 


neg -.d4 in the 
wherein, as we have already seen, this principle is embodied 12 


122 Cor. 5: 10. 


PRESBYTERY OF HANOVER. 


statement that “ governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” This is precisely the view that was taken of it, and the 


E i ‘use that was made of the principle as it appeared in the Declaration 
_ of Independence, as soon as that Declaration was published to the world. 


hes 
AR 


~ that are inconsistent with equal liberty. But now, when the many 
and grievous oppressions of our mother country have laid this con- 


_ For no sooner was the Declaration published abroad than the Presby- 


tery of Hanover, in Virginia, openly took its stand, with the new and 


_ independent nation, and with the Baptists and Quakers, addressed to the 


General Assembly of Virginia a memorial, reading as follows: — 


_ “To the Honorable, the General Assembly of Virginia: The memo- 
Tial of the Presbytery of Hanover humbly represents: That your 
Memorialists are governed by the same sentiments which have inspired 
the United States of America, and are determined that nothing in our 


Power and influence shall be wanting to give success to their common 
_ cause. We would also represent that dissenters from the Church of Eng- 


land in this country have ever been desirous to conduct themselves as 


i eu members of the civil government, for which reason they have 


herto submitted to various ecclesiastical burdens and restrictions 


o tinent under the necessity of casting off the yoke of tyranny, and 


Of forming independent governments upon equitable and liberal foun- 


e ations, we flatter ourselves that we shall be freed from all the incum- 


rances which a spirit of domination, prejudice, or bigotry has inter- 


1 A À Woven with most other political systems. This we are the more strongly 


ti IE 
lbih oh 


pldi. to expect by the Declaration of Rights, so universally 


lauded for that dignity, firmness, and precision with which it deline- 


and asserts the privileges of society, and the prerogatives of human 


Nature, and which we embrace as the Magna Charta of our common- 


Wealth, that can never be violated without endangering the grand super- 
structure it was designed to sustain. Therefore we rely upon this 

eclaration, as well the justice of our honorable Legislature, to secure us 
the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of our own con- 
; and we should fall short in our duty to ourselves, and the 


f Jom and numerous congregations under our care, were we, upon this 


: 


Occasion, to neglect laying before you a statement of the religious griev- 


; ie _ aces under which we have hitherto labored, that they may no: longer be 


_ +“itinued in our present form of government. 


~ “Tt is well known that in the frontier counties, which are justly 


ters have borne the heavy burdens of purchasing glebes, building 
itches, and supporting the established clergy, where there are very few 


Y oea to contain a fifth part of the inhabitants of Virginia, the dis- 


o *Piscopalianis, either to assist in bearing the expense, or to reap the 
“vantage ; and that throughout other parts of the country there are also 
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many thousands of zealous friends and defenders of our State who, be- 
sides the invidious and disadvantageous restrictions to which they have 
been subjected, annually pay large taxes to support an establishment from 
which their consciences and principles oblige them to dissent; all of 


which are confessedly so many violations of their natural rights, and, . 


in their consequences, a restraint upon freedom of inquiry and private 
judgment. 

“Tn this enlightened age, and in a land where all of every denom- 
ination are united in the most strenuous efforts to be free, we hope 
and expect that our representatives will cheerfully concur in removing 
every species of religious as well as civil bondage. Certain it 1s that 
every argument for civil liberty gains additional strength when applied 
to liberty in the concerns of religion; and there is no argument im 
favor of establishing the Christian religion but may be pleaded with 
equal propriety for establishing the tenets of Mohammed by those who 
believe the Alcoran; or, if this be not true, it is at least impossible for 
the magistrate to adjudge the right of preference among the various 
sects that profess the Christian faith WITHOUT ERECTING A CLAIM TO 
INFALLIBILITY, WHICH WOULD LEAD US BACK TO THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

“We beg leave farther to represent that religious establishments 
are highly injurious to the temporal interests of any community. With- 
out insisting upon the ambition and the arbitrary practices of those 
who are favored by the government, of the intriguing, seditious spirit 
which is commonly excited by this as well as by every other kind 0 
oppression, such establishments greatly retard population, and conse- 
quently the progress of arts, sciences, and manufactures. Witness 
the rapid growth and improvement of the northern provinces com: 
pared with this. No one can deny that the more early settlements an 


the many superior advantages of our country would have invited mul- - 


titudes of artificers, mechanics, and other useful members of society 
to fix their habitation among us, who have either remained in their 
place of nativity or preferred worse civil governments and a more þar- 
ren soil, where they might enjoy the rights of conscience more faii 
than they had a prospect of doing in this; from which we infer tha 
Virginia might have been now the capital of America, and a mate 
for the British arms, without depending on others for the necessaries 
of war, had it not been prevented by her religious establishment. h 

“ Neither can it be made to appear that the gospel needs any SUC 
civil aid. We rather conceive that when our blessed Saviour declares 
His kingdom is not of this world, He renounces all dependence upon 
State power, and as His weapons are spiritual, and were only designe 
to have influence on the judgment and heart of man, we are per 
suaded that if mankind were left in quiet possession of their inalienable 
religious privileges, Christianity, as in the days of the apostles, wou 
continue to prevail and flourish in the greatest purity by its own naulvé 
excellence, and under the all-disposing providence of God. 
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__ “We would also humbly represent that the only proper objects of 


ee Civil government are the happiness and protection of men in the pres- 
~  &nt state of existence, the security of the life, liberty, and property of 


e citizens, and to restrain the vicious and encourage the virtuous by 
Wholesome laws, equally extending to every individual; but that the 


_ duty which we owe to our Creator, and the manner of discharging it, 
Can only be directed by reason and conviction, and is nowhere cog- 


nizable but at the tribunal of the universal Judge. 
“Therefore we ask no ecclesiastical establishments for ourselves; 


Neither can we approve of them when granted to others. This, indeed, 


Would be giving exclusive or separate emoluments or privileges to one 
set of men without any special public services, to the common reproach 
and injury of every other denomination. And for the reason recited, 
We are induced earnestly to entreat ‘that all laws now in force in this 
Commonwealth which countenance religious domination may be speedily 
Tepealed ; that all of every religious sect may be protected in the full 
exercise of their several modes of worship; exempted from all taxes 

T the support of any Church whatsoever, farther than what may be 
agreeable to their own private choice or voluntary obligation. This 


being done, all partial and invidious distinction will be abolished, to 
_ the Bs; honor and interest of the State, and every one be left to stand 
or fa 


according to his merit, which can never be the case so long 


_ 48 any one denomination is established in preference to the others. 
~ “That the great Sovereign of the universe may inspire you with 
_ ‘Wanimity, wisdom, and resolution, and bring you to a just determi- 
_ Ration on all the important concerns before you, is the fervent prayer 


of your memorialists.” 18 
_ 30. The Episcopalian being the established Church of Virginia, and 


ae having been so ever since the planting of the Colony, it was, of course, 
` mly to be expected that the Episcopalians would send up counter- 
ay Memorials, pleading for a continuance of the system of established 
Bak: religion. But this was not all — the Methodists joined with the Epis- 
_ ©palians in this plan. Two members of the Assembly, Messrs. Pendle- 


ton and Nicolas, championed the establishment, and Jefferson espoused 


l fH i the cause of liberty and right. After nearly two months of what Jeffer- 
_ 30n pronounced the severest contest in which he was ever engaged, the 


lause of freedom prevailed, and Dec. 6, 1776, the Assembly passed a law 


‘Tepealing all the colonial laws and penalties prejudicial to dissenters, 
: releasing them from any further compulsory contributions to the Epis- 


Copal Church, and discontinuing the State support of the Episcopal 
clergy after Jan. 1, 1777. 


LIA eG 
| *Baird’s, " Religion in America,” book iii, chap. iii, pars. 9-16. 
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31. A motion was then made to levy a general tax for the support 
of “teachers of the Christian religion,” but it was postponed till a 
future Assembly. To the next Assembly petitions were sent by the 
Episcopalians and the Methodists, pleading for the general assessment. 
But the Presbytery of Hanover, still strongly supported by the Baptists 
and the Quakers, was again on hand with a memorial, in which it 
referred to the points previously presented, and then proceeded as 
follows : — 


“We would also humbly represent that the only proper objects of 
civil government are the happiness and protection of men in the pres- 
ent state of existence, the security of the life, liberty, and property of 
the citizens, and to restrain the vicious and to encourage the virtuous 
by wholesome laws, equally extending to every individual; but that 
the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the manner of discharging 
it, can only be directed by reason and conviction, and is nowhere cog- 
nizable but at the tribunal of the universal Judge. 

“ To illustrate and confirm these assertions, we beg leave to observe 
that to judge for ourselves, and to engage in the exercise of religion 
agreeably to the dictates of our own consciences, is an unalienable 
right, which, upon the principles on which the gospel was first propt- 
gated and the Reformation from popery carried on, can never be trans 
ferred to another. Neither does the Church of Christ stand in need 
of a general assessment for its support; and most certain we are that 
it would be of no advantage but an injury to the society to which 
we belong; and as every good Christian believes that Christ has or- 


dained a complete system of laws for the government of His kingdom, | 


so we are persuaded that by His providence He will support it to its 
final consummation. In the fixed belief of this principle, that the 
kingdom of Christ and the concerns of religion are beyond the limits 
of civil control, we should act a dishonest, inconsistent part were we 
to receive any emoluments from human establishments for the supp? 
of the gospel. i 
“These things being considered, we hope that we shall be excu 
for remonstrating against a general assessment for any religious Lag 
pose. As the maxims have long been approved, that every servan si 
to obey his master, and that the hireling is accountable for his con 
duct to him from whom he receives his wages, in like manner, © sel 
Legislature has any rightful authority over the ministers of the gor 
in the exercise of their sacred office, and if it is their duty to ppi 
maintenance for them as such, then it will follow that they may an 
the old establishment in its former extent, or ordain a new one ot 
any sect they may think proper; they are invested with a power pall 
only to determine, but it is incumbent on them to declare, who me 
preach, what they shall preach, to whom, when, and in what p'a 
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7 shall preach; or to impose any regulations and restrictions upon 
eligious societies that they may judge expedient. These consequences 
are so plain as not to be denied, and they are so entirely subversive 


| of religious liberty that if they should take place in Virginia, we should 


be reduced to the melancholy necessity of saying with the apostles in 
like cases, ‘Judge ye whether it is best to obey God or men,’ and also 


Oof acting as they acted. 

_ “Therefore, as it is contrary to our principles and interest, and, as 
we think, subversive of religious liberty, we do again most earnestly 
entreat that our Legislature would never extend any assessment for 
? religious purposes to us or to the congregations under our care.” * 


if 32. In 1779, by this memorial, and, more, “ by the strenuous efforts 
of the Baptists,” the bill was defeated, after it had been ordered to the 


_ third reading. 
| x, 88. At the same time, in 1779, Jefferson prepared with his own 
hand, and proposed for adoption “as a part of the revised code” of 
' Virginia, “An Act for Establishing Religious Freedom,” which ran 


Ri 
ER 
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all attempts to influence it by temporal punishments or burdens, or ~ 


as follows : — 
pasy 


_ “Well aware that Almighty God hath created the mind free; that 


by Civil incapacitations, tend only to beget habits of hypocrisy and 
anness, and are a departure from the plan of the holy Author of our 
“gion, who, being Lord both of body and mind, yet chose not to 
dagate it by coercions on either, as was in His almighty power to 
_that the impious presumption of legislators and rulers, civil as 

| a8 ecclesiastical, who, being themselves but fallible and uninspired 
> have assumed dominion over the faith of others, setting up their 


H own opinions and modes of thinking, as the only true and infallible, 


Ad as such endeavoring to impose them on others, hath established 
ad maintained false relgions over the greatest part of the. world, and 
‘rough all time; that to compel a man to furnish contributions of 
Money for the propagation of opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful 
| tyrannical ; that even the forcing him to support this or that teacher 
his own religous persuasion, is depriving him of the comfortable 
erty of giving his contributions to the particular pastor whose morals 

© would make his pattern, and whose powers he feels most persua- 
We to righteousness, and is withdrawing from the ministry those 


Ie A Chl rewards which, proceeding from an approbation of their per- 


+ Conduct, are an additional incitement to earnest and unremitting 

for the instruction of mankind; that our civil rights have no 
endence upon our religious opinions, more than our opinions in 
PICS or geometry; that, therefore, the proscribing any citizen as 
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unworthy the public confidence, by laying upon him an incapacity of 
being called to the offices of trust and emolument, unless he profess 
or renounce this or that religious opinion, is depriving him injuriously 
of those privileges and advantages to which, in common with his 
fellow-citizens, he has a natural right; that it tends to corrupt the 
principles of that very religion it is meant to encourage, by ie 
with a monopoly of worldly honors and emoluments those who wl 
externally profess and conform to it; that, though indeed these are 
criminal who do not withstand such temptation, yet neither are those 
innocent who lay the bait in their way; that to suffer the civil magis- 
trate to intrude his powers into the field of opinion, and to restrain i 
profession or propagation of principles, on the supposition of their 1 
tendency, is a dangerous fallacy, which at once destroys all relig 
liberty, because, he being, of course, judge of that tendency, will jie: 
his opinions the rule of judgment, and approve or condemn the sent- 
ments of others only as they shall square with, or differ from, his o 
that it is time enough for the rightful purposes of civil government 10 
its officers to interfere when principles break out into overt actions 
against peace and good order; and, finally, that truth is great, es 
will prevail if left to herself; that she is the proper and sufficient an 
onist to error, and has nothing to fear from the conflict, unless v 
human interposition disarmed of her natural weapons, free arm 
and debate, errors ceasing to be dangerous when it is permitted freety 
to contradict them. pi 

“ Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly, that no a 
shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, pacts 


hay ; te 
or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, 


or burthened in his body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer om ag 
count of his religious opinions or belief; but that all men § bi 
free to profess, and by argument to maintain, their opinions in w i 
of religion, and that the same shall in nowise diminish, enlarge, 
affect their civil capacities. 

“ And though we well know that this Assembly, 
ple for the ordinary purposes of legislation only, 
restrain the acts of succeeding assemblies, constitu 
equal to our own, and that therefore to declare this 
would be of no effect in law, yet we are free to declare, 
that the rights hereby asserted are of the natural rights 0 
and that if any act shall be hereafter passed to repeal the A sf 
to narrow its operation, such act will be an infringement 0 
right.” 15 


34. This proposed law was submitted to the whole pean taken 
ginia for their “ deliberate reflection,” before the vote should be 


16 Tå., par. 27, note. 


hall be. 


of yir- ; 
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im the General Assembly for its enactment into law as a part of the 
= Tevised code. 
_ 35. From this time forward the war for independence became the 
__ all-absorbing question, and this movement for the establishment of 
_ “the Christian religion,” was compelled to stand in abeyance until the 


War had ended. At the first opportunity, however, after peace had come 
again to the country, the subject was again forced upon the General 


\ Assembly of Virginia, in the fall of 1784, by the petitioners, under 
the lead of “ The Protestant Episcopal Church,” for the establishment 


of “a provision for teachers of the Christian religion.” “ Their peti- 
tions, favored by Patrick Henry; Harrison, then governor; Pendleton, 


“the chancellor; Richard Henry Lee, and many others of the foremost 


men, alleged a decay of public morals; and the remedy asked for was 
a general assessment.” 1° At this point the Presbyterian clergy swerved, 
and “accepted the measure, provided it should respect every human 


bo belief, even ‘of the Mussulman and the Gentoo.’ ”— Id. The Presby- 
terian people, however, held fast to the principle. And the Baptists, 
_ *8 ever in those days, “alike ministers and people,” held steadfastly 
_ 10 the principle and “ rejected any alliance with the State.” 

i _ 36. Early in the session, Patrick Henry introduced a resolution to 
i ve allow the presentation of a bill in accordance with the wishes of the 
Pas Petitioners. Personally, Jefferson was out of the country, being minis- 
_ tt to France; but his bill for “ Establishing Religious Freedom,” which 
a had been submitted to the people in 1779, was still before them; and, 
a though personally absent, he took a lively interest in the contest, and 
Ms pen was busy. His place in the General Assembly was most worthily 

fled by Madison, as the leader in the cause of religious right. 
pet, Madison declared against the bill, that “the assessment bill 
iia exceeds the functions of civil authority. The question has been stated 
ae uit it were, Is religion necessary? The true question is, Are establish- 
~ Ments necessary to religion? And the answer is, They corrupt religion. 
~ “Me difficulty of providing for the support of religion is the result of 


» War, to be remedied by voluntary association for religious purposes. 
‘the event of a statute for the support of the Christian religion, are 


l the courts of law to decide what is Christianity ? and as a consequence, 


*Bancroft’s “ History of the Constitution,” Vol. i, p. 213. 
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to decide what is orthodoxy and what is heresy? The enforced sup- 
port of the Christian religion dishonors Christianity.” *7 

38. “ Yet, in spite of all opposition, leave to bring in the bill was 
granted by forty-seven votes against thirty-two.” Accordingly, there 


was introduced “A Bill Establishing a Provision for Teachers of the 


Christian Religion ;” which provided a general assessment on all taxable 
property for the purpose named; that each person as he paid his tax 
should say to what particular denomination he desired it to be com 
veyed; and that in all cases wherein persons declined to name any reli- 
gious society all such tax received from these was to be turned to the 
support of schools in the counties of said persons, respectively. 

39. The bill was successfully carried to the third reading, and was 
there checked only by a motion to postpone the subject to the next 


General Assembly, meantime to print the bill and distribute it among — 


the people for their consideration, that their will in the matter might 
be signified to the next Assembly, which then could act accordingly. 
“Thus the people of Virginia had before them for their choice the bill 
of the revised code for ‘ Establishing Religious Freedom,’ and the plan 
of desponding churchmen for supporting religion by a general assess- 
ment.” “ All the State, from the sea to the mountains, and beyond them, 
was alive with the discussion. Madison, in a remonstrance addressed 
to the Legislature, embodied all that could be said against the com 


pulsory maintenance of Christianity, and in behalf of religious jr n 
dom as a natural right, the glory of Christianity itself, the su 


method of supporting religion, and the only way to produce harmony 
ong its several sects.” +° 

ns This noble remonstrance, which “embodied all that ot 
said ” upon the subject, should be ingrained in the minds of he 
can people to-day; because all that it said then needs to be a on th 
even with a double emphasis. This masterly document, Mine, Da 
subject of religious right, holds the same high place as does . i pe 
ration of Independence on the subject of rights in general, is he 


in full, and runs as follows: — wealth, having 


“ We, the subscribers, citizens of the said common f the last 805° 


taken into serious consideration a bill printed by order o 
17 Id., p. 214, 18 Id., p. 215. 
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sion of General Assembly, entitled, ‘A Bill Establishing a Provision 


for Teachers of the Christian Religion,’ and conceiving that the same, 


finally armed with the sanctions of a law, will be a dangerous abuse 
~ Of power, are bound as faithful members of a free State to remonstrate 
_ against it, and to declare the reasons by which we are determined. We 


‘Temonstrate against the said bill: — 
_, 1. Because we hold it for a fundamental and undeniable truth 
that religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the man- 
her of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not 
‘by force or violence.’ The religion, then, of every man must be left 
to the conviction and conscience of every man; and it is the right of 
every man to exercise it as these may dictate. This right is in its 
nature an unalienable right. It is unalienable, because the opinions of 
men, depending only on the evidence contemplated in their own minds, 
an not follow the dictates of other men. It is unalienable, also, 
because what is here a right towards men is a duty towards the Creator. 
dt is the duty of every man to render to the Creator such homage, and 


_ Such only, as he believes to be acceptable to him. This duty is precedent, 

_ both in order of time and in degree of obligation to the claims of civil 
Society, Before any man can be considered as a member of civil society, 
~ 2E must be considered as a subject of the Governor of the universe; and 
= lia member of a civil society who enters into any subordinate association, 
| Wust always do it with a reservation of his duty to the general authority, 
Much more must every man who becomes a member of any particular 


ENA 


a 2 hey Society do it with a saving of his allegiance to the universal Sov- 


agn. We maintain, therefore, that in matters of religion no man’s 


: . r > nt is abridged by the institution of civil society, and that religion is 


ao cJ exempt from its cognizance. True it is, that no other rule exists 
By which any question which may divide a society can be ultimately 
Ssermined than the will of the majority; but it is also true that the 
mi É ty may trespass upon the rights of fhe minority. 
nee 2. Because, if religion is exempt from the authority of the society 
large, still less can it be subject to that of the legislative body. 
He latter are but the creatures and vicegerents of the former. Their 
mmisdiction is both derivative and limited. It is limited with regard 
) the co-ordinate departments ; more necessarily is it limited with regard 
~e constituents. The preservation of a free government requires 
Merely that the metes and bounds which separate each department of 


“4. “et be invariably maintained, but more especially that neither of 


be suffered to overleap the great barrier which defends the rights 
The rulers who are guilty of such ‘an encroachment exceed 


a ee mmission from which they. derive their authority, and are 
a i. 
; Ves, 


The people who submit to it are governed by laws made 
themselves nor by any authority derived from them, and are 


3. Because it is proper to take alarm at the first experiment upon 
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our liberties. We hold this prudent jealousy to be the first duty of 
citizens, and one of the noblest characteristics of the late Revolution. 
The freemen of America did not wait till usurped power had strength- 
ened itself by exercise, and entangled the question in precedents. They 
saw all the consequences in the principle, and they avoided the conse: 
quences by denying the principle. We revere this lesson too much soon 
to forget it. Who does not see that the same authority which can estab- 
lish Christianity, in exclusion of all other religions, may establish, with 
the same ease, any particular sect of Christians, in exclusion of all other 
sects? that the same authority which can force a citizen to contribute 
threepence only, of his property, for the support of any one establish- 
ment, may force him to conform to any other establishment in all cases 
whatsoever ? 

“4 Because the bill violates that equality which ought to be the basis 
of every law, and which is more indispensable in proportion as the validity 
or expediency of any law is more liable to be impeached. ‘If all men 
are by nature equally free and independent,’ all men are to be consid- 
ered as entering into society on equal conditions, as relinquishing 10 
more, and, therefore, retaining no less, one than the other of their nat- 
ural rights. Above all, are they to be considered as retaining an “equa 
title to the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of con- 
science.’ Whilst we assert for ourselves a freedom to embrace, to protess, 
and to observe the religion which we believe to be of divine origi; we 
can not deny an equal freedom to them whose minds have not yet yelde 
to the evidence which has convinced us. If this freedom be abused, it 18 
an offense against God, not against man. To God, therefore, not to 
man, must an account of it be rendered. As the bill violates equality sa 
subjecting some to peculiar burdens, so it violates the same principle j 
granting to others peculiar exemptions. Are the Quakers and Menon 
the only sects who think a compulsive support of their religions barry 
sary and unwarrantable? Can their piety alone be intrusted "a i 
care of public worship? Ought their religions to be endowed a p” 
all others with extraordinary privileges by which proselytes may Bt 
enticed from all others? We think too favorably of the justice and 8 4 
sense of these denominations to believe that they either covet pre 
nences over their fellow-citizens, or that they will be seduced by t 
from the common opposition to the measure. ; : oy 

“5. Because the bill implies either that the civil magistrate 1s @ our 
petent judge of religious truths, or that he may employ religion ad by 
engine of civil policy. The first is an arrogant pretension, falsi r ih 
the contradictory opinions of rulers in all ages and throughou f 
world ; the second, an unhallowed perversion of the means of salvation. 

“& 6. Because the establishment proposed by the bill is, not pee die- 
for the support of the Christian religion. To say that it 1s, 18 @ con e 
tion to the Christian religion itself, for every page of it 7 fact 
dependence on the powers of this world. It is a contradiction 


me)? XVI. | FRUITS OF RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 823 


Dios 


| oa for it is known that this religion both existed and flourished, not only 
_ Without the support of human laws, but in spite of every opposition from 


, and not only during the period of miraculous aid, but long after it 


~ had been left to its own evidence and the ordinary care of Providence. 


Nay, it is a contradiction in terms; for a religion not invented by human 
policy must have pre-existed and been supported before it was established 


by human policy. It is, moreover, to weaken in those who profess this 
‘Teligion a pious confidence in its innate excellence and the patronage of 


its Author, and to foster in these who still reject it a suspicion that its 


friends are too conscious of its fallacies to trust it to its own meris. 


«Y. Because experience witnesseth that ecclesiastical establishments, 


‘instead of maintaining the purity and efficacy of religion, have had a 


contrary operation. During almost fifteen centuries has the legal 
establishment of Christianity been on trial. What have been its fruits ? — 
ore or less, in all places, pride-and indolence in the clergy; ignorance 


and servility in the laity; in both, superstition, bigotry, and persecu- 


tion. Inquire of the teachers of Christianity for the ages in which it 
appeared in its greatest luster ; those of every sect point to the ages prior 


0 its incorporation with civil polity. Propose a restoration of this 


mre state, in which its teachers depend on the voluntary regard of 
their flocks — many of them predict its downfall. On which side ought 


_ their testimony to have greatest weight—when for, or when against, their 
~ interest ? f 


"8. Because the establishment in question is not necessary for the 
| ‘Support of civil government. If it be urged as necessary for the support 
| °f civil government only as it is a means of supporting religion, and it 

__ Not necessary for the latter purpose, it can not be necessary for the 

Bie ayia If religion be not within the cognizance of civil government, 

fiver Can I 


ts legal establishment be necessary to civil government? What 


cag pme, in fact, have ecclesiastical establishments had on civil society ? 
_ +t Some instances they have been seen to erect a spiritual tyranny on the 
C Mns of civil authority; in many instances they have been seen uphold- 
_ 46 the thrones of political tyranny; in no instance have they been seen 
“the guardians of the liberties of the people. Rulers who wished to sub- 


vert the public liberty may have found in established clergy convenient 
Auxiliaries. A just government, instituted to secure and perpetuate it, 


‘Reeds them not. Such a government will be best supported by protect- 
ape citizen in the enjoyment of his religion with the same equal 
ic the which protects his person and his property, by neither invading. 
iy es tht ual rights of any sect, nor suffering any sect to invade those of 


i i “9. Because the proposed establishment is a departure from that 
"> = sstous policy which, offering an asylum. to the persecuted and! 


d of every nation and religion, promised a luster to our country, 


is t an accession to the number of its citizens. What a melancholy mark 
At ihis bill, of sudden degeneracy! Instead of holding forth an asylum 
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to the persecuted, it is itself a signal of persecution. It degrades from 
the equal rank of citizens all those whose opinions in religion do not bend 
to those of the legislative authority. Distant as it may be in its present 
form from the Inquisition, it differs from it only in degree. The one 
is the first step, the other is the last in the career of intolerance. The 


magnanimous sufferer of this cruel scourge in foreign regions, must view - 


the bill as a beacon on our coast warning him to seek some other haven, 
where liberty and philanthropy, in their due extent, may offer a more 
certain repose from his troubles. 

“10. Because it will have a like tendency to banish our citizens. 
The allurements presented by other situations are every day thinning 
their number. To superadd a fresh motive to emigration by revoking the 
liberty which they now enjoy, would be the same species of folly which 
has dishonored and depopulated flourishing kingdoms. 

“11. Because it will destroy that moderation and harmony which 
the forbearance of our laws to intermeddle with religion has produced 
among its several sects. Torrents of blood have been spilt in the Old 
World in consequence of vain attempts of the secular arm to extinguish 
religious discord by proscribing all differences in religious opinion. 
Time has at length revealed the true remedy. Every relaxation of 
narrow and rigorous policy, wherever it has been tried, has been foun 
to assuage the disease. The American theater has exhibited proofs that 
equal and complete liberty, if it does not wholly eradicate it, sufficiently 
destroys its malignant influence on the health and prosperity of the 
State. If, with the salutary effects of this system under our own eyes, 
we begin to contract the bounds of religious freedom, we know no name 
which will too severely reproach our folly, At least let warning be taken 
at the first fruits of the threatened innovation. The very appearance 07 
the bill has transformed ‘ that Christian forbearance, love, and charity, 
which of late mutually prevailed, into animosities and jealousies whic 
may not be appeased. What mischiefs may not be dreaded, should 
this enemy to the public quiet be armed with the force of law? 

“12. Because the policy of the bill is adverse to the diffusion of the 
light of Christianity. The first wish of those who enjoy this precious 
gift ought to be that it may be imparted to the whole race of mankin 
Compare the number of those who have as yet received it with the num: 
ber still remaining under the dominion of false religions, and how smal 
is the former? Does the policy of the bill tend to lessen the dispropor 
tion? — No; it at once discourages those who are strangers to the light 0 
revelation from coming into the region of it, and countenances by examp E 
the nations who continue in darkness in shutting out those who r 
convey it to them. Instead of leveling, as far as possible, every obstacle 0 
the victorious progress of truth, the bill, with an ignoble and unchristian 
timidity, would circumscribe it with a wall of defense against the 
encroachments of error. ida 

“13. Because attempts to enforce, by legal sanctions, acts obnoz 
to so great a proportion of citizens, tend to enervate the laws 1n genera’, 


wealth. 


DANGEROUS USURPATION. 


- and to slacken the bands of society. If it be difficult to execute any law 
which is not generally deemed necessary or salutary, what must be the 
ease where it is deemed invalid and dangerous? And what may be the 
_ effect of so striking an example of impotency in the government, on its 


general authority ? 
“14, Because a measure of such singular magnitude and delicacy 


i “ought not to be imposed without the clearest evidence that it is called for 
by a majority of citizens; and no satisfactory method is yet proposed by 


which the voice of the majority in this case may be determined, or its 
influence secured. ‘The people of the respective counties are,’ indeed, 
eae to signify their opinion respecting the adoption of the bill, 
to the next session of the Assembly.’ But the representation must be 
made equal before the voice of the representatives or of the counties 
Will be that of the people. Our hope is that neither of the former will, 
after due consideration, espouse the dangerous principle of the bill. 


Should the event disappoint us, it will still leave us in full confidence 


that a fair appeal to the latter will reverse the sentence against our 


liberties. 


“15. Because, finally, ‘The equal right of every citizen to the free 


i A) exercise of his religion, according to the dictates of conscience,’ is held by 
Ee the same tenure with all our other rights. If we recur to its origin, it is 
_ equally the gift of nature; if we weigh its importance, it can not be less 


to us; if we consult the declaration of those rights ‘ which pertain 


Bi to the good people of Virginia as the basis and foundation of govern- 
- ment; it is enumerated with equal solemnity, or rather with studied 
_ emphasis. Either, then, we must say that the will of the Legislature is 

‘the only measure of their authority, and that in the plenitude of 


authority, they may sweep away all our fundamental rights, 


or that they are bound to leave this particular right untouched and 
‘Sacred. Hither we must say that they may control the freedom of the 


pre 88, may abolish the trial by jury, may swallow up the executive and 
Udiciary powers of the State; nay, that they may despoil us of our very 


Tights of suffrage, and erect themselves into an independent and heredi- 


tary assembly, or we must say that they have no authority tọ enact into a 
law the bill under consideration. ; 
_ “We, the subscribers, say that the General Assembly of this common- 


Wealth have no such authority. And in order that no effort may be 
Omitted on our part against so dangerous a usurpation, we oppose to 


this remonstrance, earnestly praying, as we are in duty bound, that, 


i othe upreme Lawgiver of the universe, by illuminating those to whom it 

i is addressed, may, on the one hand, turn their councils from every act 
Which would affront His holy prerogative or violate the trust committed 

o tO them, and, on the other, guide them into every measure which may 
be worthy of His blessing, redound to their own praise, and establish more 


ly the liberties, the prosperity, and the happiness of the common- 


iW eae n 
__ ¥®Bilakely’s “ American State Papers,” pp. 27-38. 
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41. Washington being asked his opinion on the question as it stood 
in the contest, answered that “no man’s sentiments were more opposed 
to any kind of restraint upon religious principles” than were his, and 
further: “ As the matter now stands, I wish an assessment had never 
been agitated; and, as it has gone so far, that the bill could die an easy 
death.” 2° 

42. The foregoing remonstrance was so thoroughly discussed and so 


=, there made this contest for religious right, that their labors should extend 
_ to all mankind this blessing and this natural right. The benefit of it 

_ Was immediately felt throughout the country ; and “ in every other Ameri- 

can State oppressive statutes concerning religion fell into disuse and were 

_ gradually repealed.” This statute of Virginia is the model upon which 

_ the clause respecting religious right has been founded in the constitu- 


tions of all the States in the Union to this day. In every instance this 
well understood, and the will of the people on the subject was made so statute has been embodied in its substance, and often in its very words, 
plain and emphatic, that “ when the Legislature of Virginia assembled, EH State constitutions. 
no person was willing to bring forward the Assessment Bull; and i 44. Nor was this all. It had also “been foreseen that ‘the happy 
was never heard of more. Out of a hundred and seventeen articles of Consequences of this grand experiment . . . would not be limited to 
the revised code which were then reported, Madison selected for imme- America’ ‘The statute of Virginia, translated into French and into 
diate action the one which related to religious freedom [pages 817-818]. MG, Sins widely: circulated through Europe. A part of the work af 
The people of Virginia had held it under deliberation for six years. “the noble army of martyrs? was done.” 22. Yet the work of those who 
In December, 1785, it passed the House by a vote of nearly four to one. accomplished this grand victory was not then fully done, even in their 
Attempts in the Senate for amendment produced only insignificant direct efforts relating to their own country. As we have seen, this vic- 
changes in the preamble, and on the 16th of January, 1786, Virginie tory was completed Jan. 16, 1786. Just a month before this, December, 
placed among its statutes the very words of the original draft by Jeffer- 1785, the proposition made by Maryland to Virginia to call together 
son, WITH THE HOPE THAT THEY WOULD ENDURE FOREVER: ‘No man ' Commissioners from all the States to consider and “ regulate restrictions 
shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, peg i © commerce for the whole ” was laid before the very Legislature which 
or ministry whatsoever, nor shall suffer on account of: his religious opi “Pissed the “Bill Establishing Religious Freedom in Virginia.” This 
ions or belief; opinion in matters of religion shall in nowise diminish, WM Broposition of Maryland, created the opening, which was instantly seized 
enlarge, or affect civil capacities. The rights hereby asserted are iy r Eo _by Madison, through which to push to successful issue the desire for the 
natural rights of mankind.’” ** Of this blessed result Madison happily i i 1 Creation of the nation by the forming of the Constitution of the United 
exclaimed: ‘Thus in Virginia was extinguished forever the ambitious States. And in pushing to successful issue the desire for the creation 
hope of making laws for the human mind.” of a national power, there was carried along, also, and finally fixed in 
43. The effect of this notable contest in Virginia could not possibly _ the Constitution of the United States, the same principle of religious 
be confined to that State; nor was such a thing desired by thos? yi Tight that had been so triumphantly fixed in the code of Virginia. 
conducted it. It was understood and intended by those who then and _ Religions Bec. iade a conititational right 


_ 45. The sole reference to religion in the Constitution as formed by 
the convention, and submitted to the people, is in the declaration that, 
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20 Bancroft’s “* History of the Oonstitution,” Vol. i, p. 215. The following hags 

fromWakeley’s “ Anecdotes of the Wesleys,” is also worth recalling in this pap a 
“Martin Rodda was an English preacher in America during the war, and by 


tiously meddling with politics exposed himself to the displeasure of those in power. 
a certain time he was brought before General Washington, who asked who he was. iene 
told him he was one of John Wesley’s preachers. ‘Mr. Wesley,’ rejoined his on liti- 
‘I respect; but Mr. Wesley, I presume, never sent:you to America to interfere wit i fi 
cal matters, but to preach the gospel to the people. Now go and mind yourown P 
work, and leave politics alone, * — Anecdote, Washington and Wesley, p- 119, 

a1 Id., 216, 


“No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office - 


Or public trust under the United States.” The national government 


being one of delegated powers only, no mention whatever of religion, nor 
amy reference to the subject, in the Constitution, would have totally 
er el } 

%2 Td., 217, 
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excluded that subject from the cognizance of the government. And 
this sole mention that was made of it, was a clear and positive evidence 
that the makers of the Constitution intended to exclude the subject of 


religion from the notice of the national power. So the people under- . 


stood it when the Constitution was submitted to them for their approval. 
And the assurance of “the perfect liberty of conscience, prevented reli- 
gious differences from interfering with zeal for a closer union.” * 

46. As we have seen, the contest for religious right in Virginia in 
1785-86, had awakened a deep interest in the subject in the other 
States, and when the principle of this natural right had triumphed in 
Virginia, the effect of it was felt in every other State. And when the 
Constitution came before the other States with a clear recognition of the 
same principle, this was a feature immensely in its favor throughout 
the country. 

47. After five States had ratified the Constitution, “the country 
from the St. Croix to the St. Mary’s now fixed its attention on Massachu- 
setts, whose adverse decision would inevitably involve the defeat of the 
Constitution.” 24 Massachusetts ratified the Constitution, and in the 
doing of it she considered this very question of religious right. is 
member of the convention objected against the proposed Constitution 
that “there is no provision that men in power should have any reli- 
gion; a Papist or infidel is as eligible as Christians.” He was answered by 


three members, that “no conceivable advantage to the whole will result 


from a test.” Another objected that “ It would be happy for the United 
States if our public men were to be of those who have a good standing ™ 
the Church.” To this it was answered that “ human tribunals for the con- 
sciences of men are impious encroachments upon the prerogatives of God. 
A religious test, as a qualification for office, would have been a great blem- 
ish.” Again it was objected that the absence of a religious test would 
“open the door to popery and the Inquisition.” And to this it was 
answered: “ In reason and the Holy Scriptures, religion is ever a matter 
between God and individuals; and therefore no man or men can impose 
any religious test without invading the essential prerogative of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Ministers first assumed this power under the Christian 
name; and then Constantine approved of the practice when he adopted 


% Bancroft’s “ History of the Oonstitution,” Vol. ii, p. 239. 24 Id., p. %8 


the 20th 


THE PEOPLE ON RELIGIOUS RIGHT. 


_ the profession of Christianity as an engine of State policy. And let the 
history of all nations be searched from that day to this, and it will appear 


if that the imposing of religious tests has been the greatest engine of 
tyranny in the world.” 25 


48. The action of Massachusetts, by its example, made sure the adop- 


a tion of the Constitution. This particular point of religious right was 


Specially discussed in that convention. The decision was in favor of the 
Constitution as it stood with reference to the separation of religion and 
the State. Therefore it is certain from this fact alone, if there were 
no other, that it was the intent of the Constitution and the intention of 
the makers thereof, totally to exclude religion in every way from the 
Notice of the general government. 
49. Yet this is not all. In the Virginia Convention objection was 
“Made that the Constitution did not fully enough secure religious right, 


i to which Madison, “the Father of the Constitution,” answered: “ There 
~ is not a shadow of right in the general government to intermeddle with 


religion. Tts least interference with it would be a most flagrant usurpa- 


ee tion. I can appeal to my uniform conduct on this subject, that I have 
_ Warmly supported religious freedom.” *° 
_ 50. Nor yet was this all. By the people of the United States it was 
ae deemed not sufficient. Knowing the inevitable tendency of men in 
Pe! power to fall in love with power; and to give themselves credit for inher- 
C Ent possession of it, and so to assert power that in nowise belongs to 
K _ them, the people of the United States were not satisfied with the silence 
E: 2 of the national charter, nor yet with this clear evidence of intention to 


clude religion from the notice of the national power. They demanded 


7 


Positive provisions which should, in so many words, prohibit the govern- 


ment of the United States from touching religion. They required that 
‘ there sho 


A 
ie >: rights; and that religious right should in this be specifically 


uld be added to the Constitution, articles of the nature of a bill 


der lared. 


ii A 51. A letter of Jefferson’s dated Paris, Feb. 2, 1788, tells the whole 
I “Ory as to this point: it is therefore here presented : — 


“Dear Sir: I am glad to learn by letters which come down to 


Bi of December, that the new Constitution will undoubtedly be 


es ie M Id., DD. 263, 271, and Blakely’s “ American State Papers,” p. 46. 


* Blakely's “ American State Papers,” p. 44. 
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received by a sufficiency of the States to set it a-going. Were I in Amer- 
ica, I would advocate it warmly till nine should have adopted, and then 
as warmly take the other side to convince the remaining four that they 
ought not to come into it till the declaration of rights is annexed to 
it; by this means we should secure all the good of it, and procure as 
respectable an opposition as would induce the accepting States to offer a 
bill of rights; this would be the happiest turn the thing could take. I 
fear much the effects of the perpetual re-eligibility of the president, but 
it is not thought of in America, and have, therefore, no prospect of a 
change of that article; but I own it astonishes me to find such a change 
wrought in the opinions of our countrymen since I left them, as that 
three fourths of them should be contented to live under a system which 
leaves to their governors the power of taking from them the trial by jury 
in civil cases, FREEDOM OF RELIGION, freedom of the press, freedom of 
commerce, the habeas corpus laws, and of yoking them with a stand- 
ing army. That is a degeneracy in the principles of liberty to which I 
had given four centuries instead of four years, but I hope it will all come 
about.” *7 

52. To see how fully this letter stated the case, it is necessary only 
to read the first ten amendments to the Constitution. These ten amend- 
ments were the bill of rights which the people required to be added to 
the Constitution as it was originally framed. The first Congress under 
the Constitution met March 4, 1789, and in September of the same 
year, these ten amendments were adopted. And in the very first of these 
provisions stands the declaration of the freedom of religious right under 
the United States government: “ Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

53. Thus the people of the United States, in their own capacity as 
such, made the supreme law of the land positively and explicitly to 
declare the total exclusion of religion from any consideration pan 
on the part of the national government. Nor was the matter permit i 
to stand even thus on that question ; for in 1797 the treaty with k: 5 
was made and signed by President Washington, and approved by ws 
Senate of the United States, in which it is declared that, “ the i 
ernment of the United States is not in any sense founded pa 
Christian religion.” This being a material part of a treaty © made # at 
the authority of the United States,” it thus became a material pa 
“the supreme law of the land.” ** 


27 Bancroft’s ‘* History of the Constitution,” Vol. ii, pp. 459, 460. 
28 Article VI of the Constitution, par. 2, 
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54. Such is the history, such the establishment, and such the perfect 


" supremacy of religious right in the United States. Thus, for the people 
T ofthe United States and for the world, “religion was become avowedly 


the attribute of man and not of a corporation.” ® Thus was expressed 


| _ the will of the American people that the government of the United States 


is, and of right ought to be, FREE AND INDEPENDENT OF ALL ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL OR RELIGIOUS CONNECTION, INTERFERENCE, OR CONTROL. And the 
proof is abundant and absolutely conclusive, that it was all intentional, 
and that it was altogether out of respect for Christianity and the inalien- 
able rights of men. 

55. Much has been said — none too much — of the wisdom of the 
men who set to the world this glorious example. Yet in this particular 


_ thing it would be an impeachment of their common sense to suppose that 


they could have done otherwise. They had before them the history of 
the world, pagan, papal, and Protestant, from the cross of Christ to the 
Declaration of Independence. And with the exception of the feeble 
example of toleration in Holland, and of religious freedom in Rhode 


Island, all the way it was one uninterrupted course of suffering and 


torture of the innocent; of oppression, riot, bloodshed, and anarchy by 
the guilty; and all as a result of the alliance of religion and the State. 


i The simplest process of deduction would teach them that it could not be 
fee altogether an experiment to try the total separation of the two; for it 
| Would be impossible for any system of government without such a union, 
to be worse than all so far had proved with such union. 
_ 56. They were indeed wise, and it was that sort of wisdom that is 


the most profitable and the rarest — the wisdom of common sense. 


, ie From all that was before them they could see that the State dominating 
= ‘Teligion and using religion for State purposes, is the pagan idea of 
i Bovernment; that all religion dominating the. State and using the civil 

m Power for religious purposes, is the papal idea of government; 
_ and that both these ideas had been followed in the history of Protes- 


tantism. Therefore they decided to steer “clear of both, and by 
A clear-cut and distinct separation of religion and the State, establish the 


_ Covernment of the United States upon THE CHRISTIAN IDEA. 


TOVA Accordingly we can no more fittingly close this chapter than by 
a, 


i Va Be, 2 Bancroft's “ History of the Constitution,” Vol. ii, p. 825. 
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quoting the noble tribute paid by the historian of the United States 
Constitution, to the principles of that grandest symbol of human govern- 
ment, and “ most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man” (Gladstone) : “ In the earliest States known 
to history, government and religion were one and indivisible. Each 
State had its special deity, and often these protectors, one after another, 
might be overthrown in battle, never to rise again. The Peloponnesian 
War grew out of a strife about an oracle. Rome, as it sometimes adopted 
into citizenship those whom it vanquished, introduced, in like manner, 
and with good logic for that day, the worship of their gods. 

58. “No one thought of vindicating religion for the conscience of 
the individual, till a Voice in Judea, breaking day for the greatest 
epoch in the life of humanity, by establishing a pure, spiritual, and uni- 
versal religion for all mankind, enjoined to render to Cæsar only that 
which is Cæsars. The rule was upheld during the infancy of the 
gospel for all men. No sooner was this religion adopted by the chief of 
the Roman Empire, than it was shorn of its character of universality, and 
enthralled by an unholy connection with the unholy State; and so it con- 
tinued till the new nation,— the least defiled with the barren scoffiings 
of the eighteenth century, the most general believer in Christianity of 
any people of that age, the chief heir of the Reformation in its purest 
forms,— when it came to establish a government for the United States, 
refused to treat faith as a matter to be regulated by a corporate body, 
or having a headship in a monarch or a State. 

59. “ Vindicating the right of individuality even in religion, and 
in religion above all, the new nation dared to set the example of accept- 
ing in its relations to God the principle first divinely ordained of God in 
Judea. It left the management of temporal things to the temporal 
power; but the American Constitution, in harmony with the people of 
the several States, withheld from the Federal government the power to 
invade the home of reason, the citadel of conscience, the sanctuary of the 
soul; and not from indifference, but that the infinite Spirit of eternal 
truth might move in its freedom and purity and power.”— Banerof t. 

60. Thus with “ perfect individuality extended to conscience,” the 
Constitution of the United States as it reads, stands as the sole monu- 


30 “ History of the Formation of the Constitution,” book v, chap. i, pars. 10, 11. 
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ment of all history representing the principle which Christ established 


for earthly government. And under it, in liberty, civil and religious, in 


enlightenment, and in progress, the nation of the United States desery- 
edly stood as the beacon light of the world, for more than a hundred 


‘years. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


NATIONAL APOSTASY. 


UT alas, this splendid triumph of Christian principle displayed in 

this new nation, for all the world of mankind, was not allowed to 
continue. It was allowed to reign barely a hundred years, when, it was 
utterly perverted. Like the triumph of Christianity against the Roman 
Empire, hardly was it allowed more than to have been barely accom- 
plished and clearly recognized, than it- was all swept away; and the 
nation which God had blessed with this great light and mighty truth, 
turned to a course of sheer apostasy. 

2. The first national step in this apostasy was taken February 29, 
1892, in a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. In 
the case of “The Rector, Church Wardens, and Vestrymen of m 
Church of the Holy Trinity, plaintiffs in Error, vs. The United 
States,” the Supreme Court of the United States, upon an extended argu- 
ment, quoted extensively from Ferdinand and Isabella in their sendia 
out Christopher Columbus, and their hope “that by God’s assistance 
some of the continents and islands in the ocean will be discorri 
etc. ; from “ Elizabeth, by the grace of God, of England, Fraunee, an 
Ireland, Queene, Defender of the Faith, etc.” her grant of authority to 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584 “ to enact statutes for the government of the 
proposed colony, provided that ‘they be not against the true Ch 
faith now professed in the Church of England;’” from the New Eng 
land Puritans and their expressed purpose of establishing and om 
pining themselves together into “a civil body politick ” for the is 
ance of “the glory of God and the advancement of the PKS f 
faith;” and from the Constitutions of States which had establis i 
religions and religious test oaths. With all these the Court Bepi 
the declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the Um 
States, as of the same tenor, and then declared : — j e 

“There is no dissonance in these declarations. There is a Ps 
language pervading them all, having one meaning, they a 

834 


| guage” “having one meaning.” ( !) 
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reaffirm that this is a religious nation. These are not individual say- 
ings, declarations of private persons; they are organic utterances; they 
Speak the voice of the entire people.” 1 


3. According to this interpretation, then, when the Constitution of 


the United States declares that “no religious test shall ever be required 


as a qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
States,” it means that “no religious test ought ever to be required .. . 
other than a belief in the existence of God,’ and of “a future state 
of rewards and punishments,” and a profession of “faith in God the 
Father, and in Jesus Christ his only Son, and in the Holy Ghost, one 
God, blessed forevermore; and I do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament to be given by divine inspiration.” For 
this is what the Constitutions of Maryland, Mississippi, and Delaware 
plainly mean, which are in these words quoted by the court as evidence; 
and these and the Constitution of the United States are pervaded by a 
“universal language,” “having one meaning.” ( !) 

4. And when the Constitution of the United States declares that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion,” 
it means that the Congress “shall, from time to time, authorize and 


ee Tequire the several towns, parishes, precincts, and other bodies politic, or 
‘ _ religious societies, to make suitable provisions, at their own expense, 
ve for the institution of the public worship of God, and for the support and 
_ Maintenance of public Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and mor- 
: ality, in all cases where such provisions shall not be made voluntarily.” ( !) 
Be For plainly that is what the Constitution of Massachusetts means, which 
i is thus quoted by the Court as evidence; and behold that. and the Con- 


stitution of the United States are pervaded by a “universal lan- 


_ 9. How the court could present such a string of quotations, every 


= One of which distinctly contemplated an establishment of religion and 

ae the prohibition of the free exercise thereof, and then quote this clause 
oy 4 of the national Constitution, which in every feature and every intent © 

ate absolutely prohibits any establishment of religion, and any interfer- 

fi ence with the free exercise thereof — how the court could do all this and 


1 For the decision in full, and a detailed discussion of it, see “The Rights of the 
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then declare that “there is no dissonance” in the declarations, that 
they all have the same language and “ one meaning,” is a most astonish- 
ing thing. 

6. But yet more astonishing is the fact that in the whole argu- 
ment and decision of the Court, not a word of the history that is cited 
in the preceding chapter, which is the only history on the subject, is 
quoted nor even referred to. Of all this array of facts as to the total 
exclusion of religion, and specifically the Christian religion, which are 
the only facts pertinent to the question, not an item is referred to, any 
more than if there were no such history or facts in existence. 

7. The language in which Abraham Lincoln characterized the posi- 
tion of Chief Justice Taney in the Dred Scott decision, and of Stephen 
A. Douglas in the defense of it, is the language that is most fitting 
to the position of the Supreme Court in this “ Christian nation ” deci- 
sion ; for here the two decisions are perfectly parallel. Lincoln said: — 


“I ask, How extraordinary a thing it is that a man who has occu- 
pied a seat on the floor of the Senate [or on the bench of the Supreme 
Court— A. T. J.] of the United States . .. pretending to give ® 
truthful and accurate history of the slavery question [or of the ques 
tion of religion and the nation — A. T. J.] in this country, should 
entirely ignore the whole of that portion of our history — the paws 
important of all! Is it not a most extraordinary spectacle that a yari 
should stand up and ask for any confidence in his statements who m 
out as he does with portions of history, calling upon the people to 
believe that it is a true and fair representation, when the leading t ’ 
the controlling feature, of the whole history is carefully suppress¢ ihe 

« And now he asks the community to believe that the men 0 ihe 
Revolution were in favor of his ‘great principle,’ when we have ne 
naked history that they themselves dealt with this very subject-ma ; 
of his principle, and utterly repudiated his principle — acting bet 
precisely contrary ground. It is as impudent and absurd as if a proven 
ing attorney should stand up before a jury, and ask them A a“ 
vict A as the murderer of B while B was standing alive before them. 


8. But the court did not stop even here. Having established “ the 
Christian religion ” for “the entire people,” and settled all the appt- 
tenances thereto as within the meaning of the Constitution, the “ie 
cited and sanctioned the declaration of the Supreme Court of Pennsy* 
vania that “Christianity, general Christianity, is and always has er 
part of the common law,” and then proceeded to sanction also the 
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trine that it is blasphemy to speak or act in contempt “ of the religion 
professed by almost the whole community.” This is done by citing the 
pagan decision of “ Chancellor Kent, the great commentator on American 
law, speaking as chief justice of the Supreme Court of New York,” 


m Which “assumes that we are a Christian people.” 


_ 9. There remains but one thing more to cover the whole ground of 
the old order of things, but one thing more to complete the perfect like- 
ness of the whole papal system, and that is the direct and positive sanc- 


| tion of Sunday laws. Nor is this one thing lacking. The court actually 


makes Sunday laws one of the proofs that “ this is a Christian nation.” 
The words are as follows: — 


“If we pass beyond these matters to a view of American life as 
expressed by its laws, its business, its customs, and its society, we find 


_ everywhere a clear recognition of the same truth, Among other matters, 


note the following: The form of oath usually prevailing, concluding with 
an appeal to the Almighty; the custom of opening sessions of all 
deliberative bodies, and most conventions, with prayer; the prefatory 


7 _ words of all wills, ‘In the name of God, Amen;’ the laws respecting the 


observance of the Sabbath with the general cessation of all secular busi- 
ness, and the closing of courts, Legislatures, and other similar public 
assemblies on that day. ... These, and many other matters which 


~ Might be noticed, add a volume of unofficial declarations to the mass 
ey Of organic utterances that THIS Is A CHRISTIAN NATION.” 


_ 10. Here we may properly present in summary form the whole 


MG discussion as presented by the Court. From the very words of the Court, 
_ the sum of the argument stands thus: — 


(a) “The establishment of the Christian religion,” “ Christianity, 


_ eneral Christianity,” “is one of the purposes of all these ” documents. 


(b) “Even the Constitution of the United States . . . contains in 


i the first amendment a declaration common to” all these; for “ there is 


@ universal language pervading them all, having one meaning; they 
rm and reaffirm that this is a religious nation. . . . They are organic 


" Utterances; they speak the voice of the entire people.” 


(c) Conclusion: “This is a Christian nation.” 


© IL “In accordance with this opinion” then, what has been done? 
_ “The Christian religion,” that is, “ Christianity, general Christianity,” 


is legally recognized and declared to be the established religion of this 
Nation, and that consequently “this is a Christian nation.” With this 


_ also, “in language more or less emphatic,” there is justified as the 
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“meaning ” of the Constitution of the United States, (1) the main- 
tenance of the discipline of the Churches by the civil power; (2) 
the requirement of the religious oath; (3) the requirement of the reli- 
gious test oath as a qualification for office; (4) public taxation for the 
support of religion and religious teachers; (5) the requirement of a 
belief in the Trinity and the inspiration of “the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments;” (6) the guilt of blasphemy upon everyone 
who speaks or acts in contempt of the established religion; and (7) 
laws for the observance of Sunday, with the general cessation of all 
“ secular business.” 

12. Now what more was ever required by the papacy, and all phases 
of the old order of things, than is thus brought within the meaning of 
the national Constitution by this decision? What more was ever required 
by the papacy itself than that “the Christian religion ” should be the 
national religion; that the discipline of the Church should be main- 
tained by the civil power; that the religious test oath should be applied 
to all; that the public should be taxed for the support of religion and 
religious worship; that there should be required a belief in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the inspiration of the “ Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament;” that the guilt of “blasphemy ” should 
be visited upon everyone who should speak or act “in contempt of the 
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course, because the decision in itself on this point does not bear the 


- force of a statute, that can be made at once obligatory upon all by the 


executive power of the nation. But it does sanction and justify before- 


= hand any and every encroachment that the religious power may make 
"upon the civil, and every piece of legislation that Congress might 


enact on the subject of religion or religious observances; so that by it 
the national door is opened wide for the religious element to enter and 
take possession in whatever way it chooses or can make effective. And 
there stands at the door, ready and determined to enter and take 
possession, the strongest religio-political combination that could be 
formed in the land. 

15. Therefore we say that, although life is not by this given to this 
image that it should of itself speak and act (Rev. 13:15), yet so far as 


the making of the evil thing, and the establishment of the principle of 


it are concerned, it is certainly done. The tree does not yet stand with 
its branches widespread, bearing its pernicious fruit, but the tree is 


_ Planted. And as certainly as the branches and the fruit are all in the 


natural stock that is planted, and it is only a question of time when 


ay they will appear, so certainly the widespreading branches and the per- 
" nicious fruit of the full-grown tree of religious despotism are in the 
"evil stock of Church and State, of “ the establishment of the Christian 


l 


ee Bs: 


T teligion,” that has been planted by the Supreme Court in and for this 
_ Ration ; and it is only a question of time when these fruits will inevitably 
_ appear. 
_ 16. We stated above that by this decision the national door was 
Opened wide for the religious element to enter and take possession in 
_ Whatever way it chooses or can make effective. And, there was at that 
_ Moment, already prepared, and waiting for just such an opening of the 
National door, the greatest religious combination for political purposes 
_ that could be formed in the United States. For twenty-nine years 
K there had been an organization working in the United States, with 
the one set and single purpose to secure a governmental recognition of . 
: Be “Teligion. This was what is known as the National Reform Associa- 
national Constitution — as it reads, and as they meant = vo of the E tion, or “ The National Association to Secure the Religious Amendment 
14. What more could be done to create the very ee ae in Ee of the Constitution of the United States.” Article II of the consti- 
papacy in this nation, in the principle of the thing, than 1 e ia of that a Uk tbe orsgnization wads be DA, A 


religion professed by almost the whole community ;” and that everybody 
should be required by law to observe Sunday? Indeed, what more than 
this could be required or even desired by the most absolute religious des- 
potism that could be imagined? Me 
13. Therefore, it is pertinent here to inquire, Does this decision 
maintain the “new order of things” to which this nation stands 
pledged by the great seal of the United States? — No, no, twenty 
times no. On the contrary, it sanctions, and restores, and fastens upon 
this nation, the old order of things which our revolutionary ee 
hoped that we should forever escape, through their sublime oe 
which culminated in the creation of this nation and the formation 0 


. . “1° Ms g 
this decision? In principle we say; not in its positive workings, 
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“The object of this society shall be to maintain existing Christian 
features in the American government; to promote needed reforms in the 
action of the government touching the Sabbath, the institution of the 
family, the religious element in education, the oath, and public morality 
as affected by the liquor traffic and other kindred evils; and to secure 
such an amendment to the Constitution of the United States as will 
declare the nation’s allegiance to Jesus Christ, and its acceptance of the 
moral laws of the Christian religion, and so indicate that this is a Chris- 
tian nation, and place all the Christian laws, institutions, and usages of 
our government on an undeniable legal basis in the fundamental law of 
the land.” ? 

17. Consistently enough, like those who made the papacy, they 
theorize learnedly about the two distinct “spheres” of the State and 
the Church. According to the theory, the State is in itself a moral 
person distinct from the people, having an individuality and a responsi- 
bility to God, of its own. And in its sphere it must be religious and 
serve God, and cause all the people to do likewise in its own way, and 
apply the moral law to itself and everybody else. On the other hand, 
the Church in her sphere must be religious and serve God, and cause all 
the people to do likewise in her own way, and interpret the Scriptures for 
herself and the State, and everybody else. “ The evangelist is a nin 
of God to preach, and the magistrate is a minister of God to rule; yet 
both are ministers in the same field — the field of morals — with this 
important difference, however, the State is to “ apply » the standard of 
morals — the Scriptures — as interpreted by the Church: the very doc- 
trine of Gregory VII and Innocent III. 

18. As defined by themselves, it is expressed in the following pao 
from a speech by D. McAllister, D. D., in the Washington, D. YV» 
National Reform Convention, April 1-3,.1890. He said: — 

: + 4s >? Jt says, 

« Now what does the National Reform Association say: , 
‘Let the Church do its duty in her own line. Let the line p dmt 
tion be drawn here; let the functions of the State go with t i eld the 
with civil government, God’s own ordinance. Let the Chure Ma 
moral principles of God’s law,— the law of Jesus Christ, the only ae to 
law, — and let the State apply those moral principles that bpp 
its own sphere of justice and right, in her schools and everyw ; 


k A e 
and do her own work as she shall answer to God himself, as she 18 t 
creature of his ordaining.”’” [Applause.] 


“ cs,” PP 
2 For a full history of the National Reform movement, see “‘ The Two Republi 
699-752, 
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~ 19. It is yet more fully expressed in a speech by “ Rey.” T. H. Tat- 


low in a convention at Sedalia, Mo., May 23, 24, 1889, as follows: — 


«To these crafty and carnal assumptions, the spiritual man, firm 


a in Christian principle and the integrity of his convictions, replies: 
| Gods jurisdiction over man is before and above all others: and is 
_ Wisely adapted to man’s entire existence in all its diversified relation- 


“ships, both as spiritual and secular. That this jurisdiction is not only 
universal but also special, including all the lesser agencies as parts of the 


F greater; just as all its parts are included in the whole. That God has 


given to man in the present world, a twofold life, one part spiritual, 
and the other part secular; and has so blended them together that the 


' Secular life, embracing man’s civil, social, and earthly good, is subordi- 


nate to his spiritual life and spiritual good. Therefore, since God’s law, 
and his administration of it, apply to man’s spiritual life, it must also 
necessarily apply to man’s civil, social, and business life, as subordinate 
$ of his higher spiritual life. This spiritual life, therefore, is the 
damental, or constitutional, life of man; and God’s law, as expressive 

f His will regarding this dual life of man, and as found in the Ten Com- 


i e _ Mandments, is the constitutional law of God’s jurisdiction over man, 
if and is therefore irrepealable. 


“In administering this one constitutional law to the good of this 


_ twofold life of man, God has ordained two administrative agencies, one 

| of them the Church, as the spiritual agency in the realm of man’s spirit- 

wal life, and the other the State as his secular agency in the realm of 

_ Man’s secular life. And although these agents are two and not one, and 

_ are diverse in their nature, and occupy separate and diverse realms of 
"authority, yet they are both of them subject to the same law, and are 
T damed for the purpose of ministering to man’s good through this 
/ Me and same law. And therefore it is, that civil government, of what- 
Eo ever abstract form it be, as ‘an ordinance of God,’ and the civil ruler as 


a minister of God,’ are both alike subject to the Ten Commandments. 


_ And not only are they subject, but are ministers of God to man for good. 


ey are also his agents for applying these commandments to man’s 
good within the realm of man’s secular life, as far as the command- 
Tents have secular application. This is admitted to be so as far as these 
Commandments apply to murder, adultery, theft, and slander; and they 


eo Sat ìn like manner apply to the worship of God, and the worship of the 


bath, as far as these come within the province of the civil power. 
€se things being so, neither the civil power ‘as God’s ordinance,’ nor 


Me civil ruler, ‘as God’s minister,’ within their special province, have 
e o « any authority as such to make void any of the Ten Commandments, 
> Whether by neglect in enforcing them, or by indifference to their author- 

“ea and claims. 

 ,. At this point, the party of civil policy protests, and cries out that 


ts uniting Church and State. The Christian replies: It is indeed a 
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union, but only so far as two separate jurisdictions, the one spiritual 
and primary, and the other secular and secondary, exercise each one its 
own appropriate authority within its own individual province, to secure 
2 twofold good to the twofold life of man. This union, therefore, is 
like ihe union of the spiritual in man, acting conjointly with the body in 
man, the body being brought under and kept in subjection to the spirit- 
ual. It is like the union of the spiritual life in man acting conjointly 
with man’s domestic life; all the members of the family being loved less 
than Christ; and all made subject to His claims.” 


20. Let us analyze this: (a) Man is composed of two parts, spirit- 
ual and secular; (b) The Ten Commandments, as expressive of the 
whole duty of man to God, are likewise composed of two parts — the 
spiritual and the secular; (c) There are two agencies employed for 
applying the twofold nature of this law to the twofold nature of man; 
these two agencies are the Church and the State; ‘(d) Throughout, the 
secular is subordinate, and must be held in subjection to the spiritual ; 
(e) Therefore, The State as the secular and subordinate agency must be 
“ brought under,” held “ in subjection ” to, the Church, just as the body, 
the secular part of man, must be brought under and kept in subjection to 
the mind, the spiritual part of man. 

21. In perfect accord, therefore, with this logical deduction from the 
two preceding extracts, one of the oldest district secretaries of the 
National Reform Association, “Rev.” J. M. Foster, in the Christan 
Cynosure, of Oct. 17, 1889, said : — 


“ According to the Scriptures, the State and its sphere exist for j 
sake of, and to serve the interests of the Church.” “The true State 
will have a wise reference to the Church’s interests in all tts legislatwe, 
executive, and judicial proceedings. . . . The expenses of the Church, 1m 
carrying on her public, aggressive work, it meets in whole or m Pead 
out of the public treasury. Thus the Church is protected and exatte 
by the State.” 


22. From these evidences it is clear that the National Reform view 
of the relationship between the Church and the State, is identical 
with the view of Gregory VII and Innocent III. And the whole history 
and literature of the movement show that the spirit, as well as the 
principles, of the National Reform Association are identical with thong 
of Gregory VII, and Innocent III. This of itself is of sufficient evi- 
dence that if this National Reform movement were ever to suceyy™: 
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UNITES WITH THE PAPAOY. 


meni, in itself considered. That movement went steadily forward, 
“gathering to itself in succession the firm alliance of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of the National Prohibition 
Party, of the American Sabbath Union, which was formed under the 
auspices of the General Conference (1888) of the Methodist Episcopal 


© Church, by which was also secured the indorsement of the Presby- 
a terian General Assemblies (1888) both North and South; the Bap- 
í e tist Home Missionary Convention; the Synod of the Reformed Church; 


and the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church. And, 


‘ With all this prestige, the National Reform Association completed its 


course of alliances by securing, in that same year (1888) the alliance of 
€ papacy herself. As early as 1884 the official organ of the National 
Reform Association had said: — 


“Whenever they [the Roman Catholics] are willing to co-operate in 


 Tesisting the progress of political atheism, we will gladly join hands 


‘With them.” 


And almost as though it were in response to this, in his Encyclical 


p Pope Leo XIII addressed to Catholics everywhere the following 
Words: — 


G “We exhort all Catholics who would devote careful attention to pub- 
lic matters, to take an active part in all municipal affairs and elections, 
and to further the principles of the Church in all public services, meet- 
ig8, and gatherings. All Catholics must make themselves felt as active 
elements in daily political life in the countries where they live. They 
must penetrate wherever possible in the administration of civil affairs; 
ae constantly use their utmost vigilance and energy to prevent the 
Msages of liberty from going beyond the limits fixed by God’s law. 
U Catholics should do all in their power to cause the constitutions of 
, and legislation, to be modeled in the principles of the true Church. 
All Catholic writers and journalists should never lose for an instant 
ftom view, the above prescriptions. All Catholics should redouble their 
Submission to authority, and unite their whole heart, soul, and body, 
d mind, in the defense of the Church.” 7 


i R4. In May, 1888, United States Senator Henry W. Blair introduced 
in Congress a joint resolution to amend the National Constitution so as 
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to recognize “the Christian religion,” and require the teaching of the 
principles of that religion in all the public schools of the country; and 
also introduced a bill to enforce the observance of Sunday as “ the Sab- 
bath,” “ the Lord’s day,” “a day of religious worship,” and “ to secure to 


the whole people rest from toil during the first day of the week, 


their mental and moral culture, and the religious observance of the 
Sabbath day.” As all this was in complete harmony with the ye 
of the pope to all Catholics; and was done upon the direct solicita gY 
of the National Reform combination, it served to bring the Bhre 
Reformers and the papacy so much the nearer to a positive and declare 

er In November, 1888, the American Sabbath Union became ee 
predominating power in the National Reform alliance, and Deri p 
the field secretary of that organization personally addressed to the he 


of the papacy in this country — Cardinal Gibbons — a letter asking him 


to join hands with them in petitioning Congress to pass the wi 
enactment of a national law to “ promote ” the observance of iar meee 
a day of religious worship.” The Cardinal promptly announced 1 

as “ most happy ” to do so, in the following letter : — 


F 7 E, 408 N. CHARLES STREET, 
CARDINAL’S RESIDENC Ge a pee A i a 

“ Rev. Dear Sir: I have to acknowledge your aia: doro 
1st instant in reference to the proposed passage of a ar ee pis 
‘against Sunday work in the government's mail and m 
` 2 
me Tim most happy to add my name to those of the = A 
who are laudably contending against the violation 0 fa e 
Sabbath by unnecessary labor, and who are endeavoring to p 
decent and proper observance by legitimate Ent 
Plenary Council of Baltimore has declared, the due obs ie 
Lord’s day contributes immeasurably to the ele aial order) 
immorality, and to the promotion of peace, religion, eo tection 9 
and can not fail to draw upon the nation the blessing an E >a burden 
an overruling Providence. If benevolence to the þeas = aman 
directed one day’s rest in every week under the old law, er y ie 
to man ought to dictate the same measure of rest under 

Your obedient servant in Christ, 
“JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, „3 
“ Archbishop of Baltimore. 


3Senate Hearing on ‘Sunday Bill,” p. 18. 
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THE BOND OF UNION. 


26. Thus matters stood until Nov. 12, 1889, when the “ Con- 
gress of Catholic Laymen of the United States” was held in 
} Baltimore “ to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the establish- 


a ment of the American hierarchy.” In that congress there was a paper 


tead by Mr. Manly B. Tello, editor of the Catholic Universe, of Cleve- 
"land, Ohio, in which it was said: — 


__ What we should seek is an en rapport with the Protestant Chris- 
tians who desire to keep Sunday holy. . . . We can bring the Protes- 


o tant masses over to the reverent moderation of the Catholic Sunday.” 


_ 2t. And the platform which was adopted as the result of the dis- 
cussions in the congress, declared upon this point as follows: — 


_ “There are many Christian issues to which Catholics could come 
together with non-Catholics, and shape civil legislation for the public 
Weal. In spite of rebuff and injustice and overlooking zealotry, we 

Ould seek alliance with non-Catholics for proper Sunday observance. 
Without going over to the Judaic Sabbath, we can bring the masses over 
to the moderation of the Christian Sunday.” 


Meee) This was one of the “ planks” of the platform which was 


Teceived with the greatest demonstrations; and the whole plat- 
form was adopted without discussion and “without a dissenting 
Voice.” As all the papers that were read in the Congress, as well as 
the platform, had to pass the inspection of the hierarchy before they 
Were presented in public, these statements are simply the expression of 
the papacy in official response to the overtures which the so-called Protes- 
mt theocrats had been so long making to the papacy. As was only to be 


expected, it was received by them with much satisfaction. The Ameri- 
fan Sabbath Union joyously exclaimed : — 


ey The National Lay Congress of Roman Catholics, after correspond- 


“4-8 and conference with the American Sabbath Union, passed: its 


Tesolution in favor of co-operation with Protestants in Sabbath - 
am. - - . This does not mean that the millennium is to be built in 
day. This is only a proposal of courtship; and the parties thus far 


have approached each other shyly.” 

i 29. And in a temperance (?) speech in a temperance convention in 
w York City, reported in the National Temperance Advocate, for 
Y; 1889, Archbishop Ireland thanked God that “Protestants and 

lolies ” “ stand together in demanding the faithful observance of 
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Sunday.” When a union so long desired as this had been, had reached 
the stage of courtship, actual marriage could not be very far off. And 
like every other feature of the papacy, it is contrary to nature — one 


woman (Church) marrying another in order that both might more ` 


readily form an adulterous connection with the State. And the fruit of 
the confused relationship will be just that which is pictured in the 
Scripture (Rev. 13: 11-17) —a hideous nondescript monster, breath- 
ing out persecution and death. 

30. Thus were the leaders of professed Protestantism in the United 
States joined heart and hand with the papacy, with the sole purpose of 
creating in the United States government an order of things identical 
with that which created the papacy at the first. It is most appropriate, 
therefore, that the bond of union which united them in the evil work, 
should be the very thing — the day of the sun —by means of which 
the papacy at first secured control of the civil power to compel those who 
did not belong to the Church to submit to the dictates of the Church, and 
to. act as though they did belong to it. It was by means of Sunday laws 
that the Church secured control of the civil power for the furtherance 
of her ends when the papacy was made.‘ It is appropriate that the same 
identical means should be employed by an apostate Protestantism to 
secure control of the civil power for the furtherance of her ends, and be 
compel those who do not belong to the Church to submit to the dic- 
tates of the Church, and to act as those do who do belong to the Church. 
And as that evil intrigue back there made the papacy, 80 wil this 
same thing here make the living image of the papacy. Two things that 
are so alike in the making will surely be as much alike when they 
are made. 

31. What Rome means by the transaction is shown by a letter from 
Cardinal Gibbons upon the subject of the authority for Sunday ont 
ance, written but a little while before the “ Congress of Catholic a 
men” was held. The letter was written to Mr. E. E. Franke, then 2 
Pittsburg, now of New York City, and is as follows: — 

«c Io à TREET, 
CARDINAL’S RESIDENCE, 408 aomi pa i aR, 889. 


; inal 
“ DEAR MR. FRANKE: At the request of His Eminence, p aa: 
I write to assure you that you are correct in your assertion tha 


4‘*Great Empires of Prophecy,” chap. xxxil. 
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tants in observing Sunday are following not the Bible, which they 
"take as their only rule of action, but the tradition of the Church. I defy 
_ them to point out to me the word ‘ Sunday’ in the Bible; if it is not to be 
" found there, and it can not be, then it is not the Bible which they follow 
> im this particular instance, but tradition, and in this they flatly contra- 
- dict themselves. 
_ “The Catholic Church changed the day of rest from the last to the 
first day of the week, because the most memorable of Christ’s works was 
accomplished on Sunday. It is needless for me to enter into any elabo- 
Tate proof of the matter. They can not prove their point from Scripture; 
therefore, if sincere, they must acknowledge that they draw their observ- 
ance of the Sunday from tradition, and are therefore weekly contradict- 
ing themselves. Yours very sincerely, 
“M. A. REARDON.” 


~ 32. This shows that it is as a Roman Catholic, securing honor to an 
| institution of the papacy, and thus to the papacy itself, that Cardinal 
Be Gibbons indorses the national Sunday-law movement; and that it is as 
oo Roman Catholics doing the same thing, that the laity and the hier- 
T archy of the Catholic Church in the United States have accepted the 
_ Proffer of the professed Protestant combination for political purposes, 
“and have joined hands with this combination in its aims upon the 
; institutions of the country. The Cardinal understands what he is doing 
A great deal better than the associations for religious legislation under- 
_ Stand what they are doing. And further, the Cardinal understands what 
they are doing a great deal better than they themselves do. His letter 
i also shows that those who signed the petition for a Sunday law, as the 
Cardinal did, were honoring the papacy, as the Cardinal does. 
_ 33. This is the religio-political combination that was waiting and 
Watching for any kind of an opening of the door to governmental 
avor of religion, when the Supreme Court of the United States unani- 
Mously declared it to be the meaning of the Constitution of the 
: United States that already this was a Christian nation. And, the 
Very first use that was ever made of that decision, outside of the 
‘ae ‘strictly legal formula, was when, in the month of April, 1892, the Presi- 
me ment of the American Sabbath Union, the then head of the whole 
National Reform combination, took that decision in his hand and 
| Went before committees of the United States Senate and House of 
Cae sentatives, recited its “argument,” and demanded the closing 
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of the then-coming Columbian Exposition or World’s Fair, on Sunday, 
by National authority «pecause this is a Christian nation.” And Con- 


ress surrendered to the demand. 
( 34, The official proceedings on the question in the Senate, opened 


as follows: — 


i ? to 

“ Mr. Quay.— On page 122, line 13, after the word ‘ act,’ I move 

Ag ee that a sii has i ae as, proper authority for 
i f the Exposition on the Sabbath day. 

iv Sine on for the amendment I will send to the i x ni 
read. The secretary will have the kindness to read from the Bo 
Law I send to the desk, the part inclosed in brackets. 4 

“The Vice President.— es part indicated will be read. 

c cretary read as follows: — 

sf ganhas the Sabbath day to keep it holy; six daye a hye 
labor and do all thy work; but the seventh day is the Sa At ae 
Lord thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, oer Brees ai 
thy daughter, thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor ` y Bab pir 
thy stranger that is within thy gates; for in six days t y mai Me 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, a ae hal- 
seventh day; wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, 


lowed it? ” 5 


35. The foregoing is all that was said or done in relation to be 
question that day. The next legislative day, however, the veal 
taken up and discussed. The debate was opened by Senator Ma 


son, of Nebraska, who used the following language: - 


: : ‘tion shall be 

“The language of this amendment is, that the Exposi os 

closed i cthe Sabbath day.’ I submit that if the senator froni A rae 
sylvania desires that the Exposition EE closed upon 

language will not necessarily meet that idea... +, tA abil 

. th day’ simply means that it 1s a Test eJ». 
Se ee r and it Goat be subject to the discretion i 
whether they 


Christian Sabbath. 
should be adopted by the senator fro 
to close this Exposition, that it shou 


ly called Sunday... - . 1 T hope 
Meer iberetore 1 offer an amendment to the amendment, which 


ike out 
may be accepted by the senator from Pennsylvania, to stri 


TERT! PUREE SURED ON ER 
5 Congressional Record, July 10, 1892, p. 6614. 
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words ‘Exposition on the Sabbath day, and insert ‘ mechanical por- 
tion of the Exposition. on the first day of the week, commonly called 
Sunday.’ . 

“Mr. Quay.—I will accept the modification so far as it changes 
the phraseology of the amendment proposed by me in regard to desig- 
nating the day of the week on which the Exposition shall be closed. 

“The Vice-President.— The senator from Pennsylvania accepts the 
modification in part, but not in whole... . 


“ Mr. Harris.— Let the amendment of the senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, as modified, be reported. 

“The Vice-President.— It will be again reported. 

“The Chief Clerk.— On page 122, line 13, after the word ‘act, it is 
proposed to amend the amendment of the committee by inserting — 

“< And that provision has been made by. the proper authority for 


the closing of the Exposition on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday.’ ” è 


36. This amendment was afterward further amended by the inser- 
tion of the proviso that the managers of the Exposition should sign an 
agreement to close the Fair on Sunday before they could receive any of 
the appropriation ; but this which we have given is the material point. 

37. All of this the House confirmed in its vote, accepting the Sen- 
ate amendments. Besides this, the House had already, on its own 
part, by a vote of 131 to 36, decided that Sunday is the “ Christian 
Sabbath; ” and by a vote of 149 to 11 that the seventh day is not the 
Sabbath. And thus did the Congress of the United States, at the dic- 


A H tate of the Churches, not only take sides in a religious controversy, and 
~ discuss and decide a religious question, but put itself in the place, and 


assumed to itself the prerogative of authoritative interpreter of the 


divine law. 


38. For, from the official record of the proceedings, there appear 
these plain facts: — 


a. The divine law was officially and in its very words adopted 


8 containing the “reasons” and forming the basis of the legislation. 


In other words, the legislation proposed only to enforce the divine law — 


_ 48 quoted from the Book. 


b. Yet those to whom the legislation was directed, and who were 
expected to execute its provisions, were not allowed to read and con- 


= strue the divine law for themselves, for the very reason that there 
a R 


6 Id., July 12, 1892, pp. 6694, 6695, 6701. 
54 
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was a possibility that they might take the divine Word as it reads, and as 
it was actually quoted in the official proceedings, and shut the Exposition 
on the day plainly specified in the divine Word, which was cited as the 
basis and authority for the action taken. 

c. Therefore, to preclude any such possibility, Congress assumed 
the prerogative of official and authoritative interpreter of the divine 
law, and declared that “ the first day of the week, commonly called Sun- 
day,” is the Sabbath of the fourth commandment of the divine law — 
that “the first day of week, commonly called Sunday,” is the meaning 
of the word of the Lord which says, “The seventh day is the Sabbath 

he Lord thy God.” 

Ga. The eat of the Constitution said that “it is impossible for 
the magistrate to adjudge the right of preference among the A 
sects professing the Christian faith without erecting a gant z pe 
bility ‘which would lead us back to the Church of Ronie, i n p 
record it is to be particularly noticed that Congress did precisely pi 
thing: it did adjudge the right of preference among sects that pro w 
the Christian faith. The Seventh-day Baptists and their oneer 
of the seventh day as the Sabbath of the commandment quoted, "a 
definitely named in contrast with those who observe ithe first day i ie 
week, generally known as the Christian Sabbath,” with reference 0 z 
commandment quoted. And the preference was adjudged in favor 
latter. : 
aa 40. Now the Seventh-day Baptists are a sect professing the Christ 
faith. The original Sabbath commandment was quoted word Bet ie 
from the Scriptures. The words of that commandment, as they 7 
the proceedings of Congress, say “ the seventh day is the Sabbat u e 
Seventh-day Baptists, a sect professing the Christian faith, ii woe 
very day — the seventh day — named in the Scripture quote hie 
Record. There are other sects professing the Christian faith bi e 
fess to observe the Sabbath of this same commandment by a na 
first day of the week, commonly called Sunday,” and hence it 1s 
day is “ generally known as the Christian Sabbath.” „of the 
41. These facts were known to Congress, and were made a par nae 
record. Then upon this statement of facts as to the one ee 
sects professing the Christian faith, touching the very religio 


jan 
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ance taken up by Congress, the Congress did deliberately and in set 
terms adjudge the right of preference between these sects professing the 
Christian faith. Congress did adjudge the right of preference in favor 
of those sects which observe “ the first day of the week, generally known 


as the Christian Sabbath,” as against a plainly named sect which observes 


the day named in the commandment which Congress quoted from 
the Bible. Thus the Congress of the United States did the very 
thing which the fathers of the nation declared it “impossible ” to do 


“without erecting a claim to infallibility, which would lead us back to 


the Church of Rome.” 

42. Let us follow this proceeding a step or two further, and see how 
certainly it does lead to Rome. From the official record it is as plain 
as anything can be that.the Congress of the United States, in its 
official capacity, did take it upon itself to interpret the Scripture. It did 


=~ in legislative action put an interpretation upon the commandment of 


God. Congress quoted the commandment bodily, which from God com- 


mands the observance of the Sabbath day, and which definitely names 


the day —the seventh day —to be observed. Congress then declared 
that the word “sabbath day ” “ means” so and so, and that it “ may be” 


one day or another, “Saturday or Sunday,” and upon this did decide 
_ Which day it should be, namely, “the first day of the week, commonly 


called Sunday.” The Word of God plainly says that the Sabbath day 


a according to the commandment is past before the first day of the week 


comes at all.” And yet Congress declares that the first day of the week 
is itself the sabbath! This is as clearly an interpretation of the Bible 


as was ever made on earth. 


43. Whatever men may believe, or whatever men may: say, as to the 


_ Tight or the wrong of this question, there is no denying the fact that Con- 

_ &ress did take it upon itself to interpret the Scripture for the people of 

_ the United States. This is a fact. It has been done. Then where 
is the difference between this assumption and that of the papacy? The | 

_ Papacy claims infallibility. This claim springs directly, and logically, 

_ too, from her claim of the prerogative of interpreter of the Scriptures. 

ie); The Congress of the United States has also assumed and exercises this 

Se Prerogative. With Congress, as certainly as with the papacy, the 


T Luke 23 : 56; 24:1; Mark 16: 1, 2. 
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assumption of this prerogative carries with it the assertion of infalli- 
bility. This action, of itself, therefore, placed Congress directly upon 
papal ground. 

44. This action of Congress, however, was merely the legislative 
formula giving authority to the interpretation already determined upon 
by combined “ Protestantism.” This, therefore, was nothing else than 
the recognition, and the setting up, by “ Protestantism ” in the United 
States, of a human tribunal charged with the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, with the authoritative enforcement of that interpretation by govern- 
mental power. This proceeding, therefore, placed the combined “ Pro- 
testantism ” of the country altogether and thoroughly upon papal ground. 

45. If this thing had been done by the papacy; if she had thus forced 
upon Congress herself and her interpretation of Scripture, and so had 
got her religious notions fixed in the law to be forced upon the people, 
there could be no surprise at it. In so doing the papacy would have been 
only acting according to her own native character, and carrying out her 
avowed principles. But for professed Protestantism to do it, is in posi- 
tive contradiction of every principle that the term Protestantism justly 
implies. 

46. Nor is this all. This papal prerogative of interpreting the 
Scripture was exercised by the professed Protestantism and the Congress 
of the United States in the change of the Sabbath, in the substitution of 
Sunday for the Sabbath of the Lord, as it stands written in the Com- 
mandment of God. And this is precisely the thing — the very pivot — 
upon which, as against Protestants, turns the argument for the validity 
of the claim of infallibility on the part of the papacy. 

47. The supreme point that marks the difference between Protestant- 
ism and the papacy is, whether the Bible, and the Bible alone, or the 
Bible and tradition, is the true standard of faith and morals. “ The 
Bible, and the Bible alone,” is the claim of Protestantism. “The Bible 
and tradition” is the claim of Catholicism. . And this term “ tradition f 
in the Catholic system does not mean merely antiquity, “ but continuing 
inspiration.” And this “ continuing inspiration ” is but another form of 
expression for “ infallibility.” 

48. This question as to “the Bible and tradition » was not finally 
settled even for Catholicism until the Council of Trent. It was one of 
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the leading questions of that council as between Protestantism and 
Catholicism; and it was in the settlement of the question as between 
these, that it was finally settled for the Catholic Church itself. The 
very first question concerning the faith that was considered in the 
council was the one involved in this issue. There was a strong party, 
even of the Catholics, in the council, who were in favor of abandoning 
tradition and adopting the Scripture only as the standard of authority 
in faith and morals. This was so largely and so decidedly held in the 
council that the pope’s legates wrote to him that there was “a strong 
tendency to set aside tradition altogether, and to make Scripture the 
sole standard of appeal.” $ 

49. To do this, however, would certainly be to go a long way toward 
admitting the claims of the Protestants, and this would never do. 
This crisis, however, forced the ultra-Catholic portion of the council to 
find some way of convincing the others that “ Scripture and tradition ” 
was the only sure ground to stand upon. Although two decrees were 
passed April 8, 1546, favoring the view of “Scripture and tradition,” 
yet this was not satisfactory. The question kept constantly recurring in 
the council; many of those who had sustained the decrees were very 
uneasy about it. 

50. Accordingly, of the council the record is: — 


“ The council was unanimously of the opinion of Ambrosius Pelar- 


i gus that at no price should any triumph be prepared for the Protes- 
‘tants to be able to say that the council had condemned the teachings 


of the old Church. But this practice caused endless trouble, without 
ever giving good security. Indeed, it required for this crisis that ‘ almost 
ee sagacity °? which the Spanish legate ceded to the synod on March 
108 8) oy i o 

“ Finally, at the opening of the last session, January 18, 1562, all 
scruples were cast aside; the archbishop of Rheggio made a speech, in 
which he openly declared that tradition stood higher than the Bible. 
For this reason alone the authority of the Church could not be bound 
to the authority of the Scriptures: because the former had changed the © 
Sabbath into Sunday — not by the commandment of Christ, but solely 
by her own authority. This destroyed the last illusion, and it was hereby 
declared that tradition signified not so much antiquity, but rather con- 
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8 “Encyclopedia Britannica,” Trent, Council of. 
9 Holtzmann’s “ Kanon und Tradition,” p. 263. 
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51. This particular part of the archbishop’s speech was as follows: — 


«The condition of the heretics nowadays is such that they do not 
appeal to anything more than this [the Bible, and the Bible alone; the 
Scriptures, as in the written Word, the sole standard in faith and 
morals], to overthrow the Church under the pretext of following the 
Word of God. Just as though the Church — the body — were in conflict 
with the word of Christ; or as if the head could be against the body. 
Indeed, this very authority of the Church is most of all glorified by the 
Holy Scriptures; for while on the one hand the Church recommends the 
Word of God, declaring it to be divine, and presenting it to us to read, 
explaining doubtful points and faithfully condemning all that runs 
counter thereto, on the other hand, by the same authority, the Church, 
the legal precepts of the Lord, contained in the Holy Scriptures, have 
ceased. T'he Sabbath, the most glorious day in the law, has been merged 
into the Lord’s day. . . . This day and similar institutions have not 
ceased in consequence of the preaching of Christ (for He says that He 
did not come to destroy the law, but to fulfill it); but yet they have 
been changed, and that solely by the authority of the Church. Now, 
if this authority should be done away with (which would please the 
heretics very much), who would there be to testify for the truth and to 
confound the obstinacy of the heretics? ” *° 


52. There was no getting around this; for the Protestants’ own con- 
fession of faith,— the Augsburg Confession, 1530,— had clearly ad- 
mitted that “ the observation of the Lord’s day ” had been appointed by 
“the Church ” only. As Dr. Holtzmann says, this argument. “ destroyed 
the last illusion,” because as it was clear that in observing Sunday upon 
the ‘appointment of the Church, instead of the Sabbath which stands 
in ihe written commandment of the Lord himself, the Protestants 
themselves held not to “ the Bible and the Bible alone,” but to the Bible 
and tradition, with tradition above the Bible. By this fact and this 
argument, fhe uneasy minds in the council were set completely at rest, 
and the question as between “the Bible and the Bible alone,” or “ the 
Bible and tradition,” was finally settled in the Catholic Church. _ 

53. Therefore the papal position is constructed thus: (a) The Scrip- 
ture and tradition is the faith’ of the papacy; (b) tradition means 
“continuing inspiration;” (c) continuing inspiration means infalli- 
bility in matters of faith and morals; (d) and this infallibility, 18 
demonstrated in the fact of her having substituted Sunday for the 
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Sabbath of the Lord in the written commandment, which change Prot- 
estants themselves. indorse. ` 

54. Thus it is that the substitution of Sunday for the Sabbath is the 
pivot upon which turns the validity of the argument as against Protest- 


ants, for the infallibility of the papacy. This shows how fully the 


Protestantism and the Congress of the United States put themselves 
upon papal ground, in their first essay in the exercise of the prerogative 
of authoritative interpreter of the Scripture. They did it precisely in 
the likeness of the papacy by substituting Sunday for the Sabbath of the 
Lord as in the written commandment of God. 

55. In submitting to the dictates of the Churches, and making itself 
the official and authoritative mouthpiece for the theological definitions 
and interpretations of the divine law, as Congress confessedly did, the 
Congress of the United States has given over the government of the 
United States into the hands of the combined Churches. A forcible 
American writer long ago stated the principle that, “To permit a 


a m Chureh—any Church—... to dictate, beforehand, what laws 


should or should not be passed, would be to deprive the people of all the 


authority they have retained in their own hands, and to make such 


Church the governing power, instead of them.” * 
56. This is precisely what was done in the Sunday legislation of the 
Fifty-second Congress. The combined “evangelical” Churches, joined 


with the Catholic Church, as a united body on this question, did 
dictate under threats that this law should be passed. Congress did per- 


mit it, and did yield to the dictation, and in so doing, it did in principle 


a . _ deprive the people of the governmental authority which they had retained 
_ in their own hands by the Declaration and the Constitution, and did 


make the Churches the governing power in the government instead of the 
people. “Government of the people, by the people, and for the people,” 


_ Was abandoned, and there was sanctioned in its stead, the subjection of 


the people by the Churches and for the Churches. And ever since that 
day the Churches have steadily acted upon the principle. 
57. And under the mistaken notion that he was pledged to maintain 


_ the government of the United States, rather than the Constitution of 
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1 Hon, Richard W, Thompson, “The Papacy and the Civil Power,” p- 45, 
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the United States, the then president of the United States approved 
this unconstitutional procedure on the part of Congress.” 

58. This, the professed Protestantism of the country has done upon 
the basis, and in the use, of the “ Christian nation” decision. In their 
whole course in this matter, when any doubt or opposition was shown, 
they never failed to sound the merits of the Supreme Court decision — 
this was final and settled all questions. The leading Methodist paper 
of the country, the New York Christian Advocate, in referring to the 
discussion of the question in Congress, said: — 

“ Every utterance upon this subject was in harmony with a late deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court whereby it is to be forever 
regarded as a settled principle that this a Christian nation.” 

59. Thus in the year A. D. 1892, the government of the United 
States, by specific official acts of the three departments — the Judiciary, 
the Legislative, and the Executive—of which that government is 
composed, was turned from the “ New Order of Things ? to which it 
was committed by the Revolutionary Fathers, and to which it stands 
pledged by the Great Seal of the government itself, and was thrown back 
into the evil tide of the old order of things. Thus every principle of its 
Constitution as a Protestant government was repudiated. And thus 
this enlightened nation, the example and glory of the world, was caused 
to assume the place and the prerogatives of the governments of the 
Middle Ages in embodying in the law the dogmas and definitions of the 
theologians, and executing the arbitrary and despotic will of the Church. 

60. There is another result, or rather, another phase of the same 
result, which has appeared promptly upon this action of the professed 


i? This isa fact. Ina personal interview with the author of this book, the reason 
and the only reason which he gave for approving this legislation, was that it was “part of 
the general appropriation bill for the running expenses of the government ; that to disap- 
prove this he would have to disapprove the whole bill; and if that were done, all the ma- 
chinery of the government would have to stop, and the whole government itself be 
brought to a standstill.” This, too, while admitting that if this Sunday legislation had 
come before him separated from other legislation, so that it might be considered upon its 
merits alone, the result might be different. This was nothing else than to argue that he 
was responsible for the maintenance of the government. But this was altogether a mis- 
take. The maintenance of the government devolves altogether upon Oongress. And if 
the president were to veto a general appropriation bill because of an unconstitutional 
piece of legislation which had been tacked to it; and if the whole government should in 
consequence be brought indeed to a standstill, he would be no more responsible for it than 
would any private citizen. President Harrison’s assumption, therefore, was altogether & 
mistaken one, and his plea wholly irrelevant. 
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_ through this to take possession of the country itself. Nor indeed 


Should any one be surprised at this; it was only to be expected. For 
When the professed Protestantism of the country, to accomplish its law- 


: _ less purpose to gain control of the national power, gladly joined hands 
oo with the Mystery of Lawlessness; what else could be expected than that 


‘She should at once lay claim to all the “ benefits ” to be derived from the 


e ‘transaction in itself, and press the principles of the transaction to the 


Utmost limit of their logic in her own behalf? 

" 61. The aim and purpose of the National Reform combination is 
identical with the aim and purpose of the papacy. It was therefore with 
Breat gladness that Rome heard the declaration of the Supreme Court 
of the United States that “this isa Christian nation,” with the citation 


` 


a. of Catholic documents to prove it, and also saw Congress set up the sign 
of her authority — the Sunday—as the holy day of the nation in 


‘xpress exclusion of the Sabbath of the Lord. It was with supreme 


| _ Satisfaction that she saw her own sign of her own salvation, set up in 
l the United States by a national act as a symbol of the salvation of 


q ‘ the nation.!®? In opposition to the National Reform movement there 
es 


That it was for the salvation of the nation was definitely expressed in the Senate. 
Sena vi tor Hawley said: ‘‘ This very day and this hour, I would not for the wealth of ten èx- 
S, have upon my shoulders the responsibility of having decided this question 


ie Wrongly upon what may be a turning point in the history of the United States. Open the 
Bie) tion on Sunday, and the flood gates are opened. . . . Iask you to regard that 


| is of immeasurable importance in the salvation of a nation, the great, profound sense 
Teligious obligation.”—Congressional Record, July 12, 1892, pp. 6699-6700. 

Senator OColquitt:said: ‘Without legislation relating to the great contests that are 

Boing on in this country, without the interference of bayonets, without calling upon the 


i ‘Militia, without the marshaling of armed forces, if there is one palliative, if there is one 


itive, if there is one check, if there is one remedy that is going to cure all of these 
$ ant elements of strife and bloodshed, it is the observance of the Sabbath day and the ` 
MBservance of the restraints of our home in addition.” —Id., July 13, 1892, p. 6755. 
.  _ Senator Frye said: “I believe that the salvation of this country depends upon the near- 
Ress to which it approaches the Sabbath of the early days. We have been wandering from , 
eu. time to time, getting away fromit. The sooner we get back to it, the better it will 
; this republic.”—Id., July 12, 1892, p. 6703. 
Itis a forcible comment on Senator Colquitt’s speech, that whereas Sunday was thus 


a Up to saye the nation from “the interference of bayonets,” etc., oneof the very first 


be : done by the church leaders after the passage of this act, was to call upon the presi- 
to enforce it at the point of the bayonet; and in the year 1894 the principal part of the 


i obd from ocean to ocean was marked with “the interference of bayonets,” with “ call- 


ag the militia,” and with “the marshaling of armed forces.” The Pharisees of old 
; ted the Lord of the Sabbath, and chose a robber instead to save that nation; but their 
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had been told to the National Reformers and all the people, over and 
over, that in all their efforts and arguments they were but playing into 
the hands of Rome; and that their success would be the assured suc- 
cess of Rome in this country. 

62. It was perfectly fitting therefore that there should be promptly 
published in the United States the plan of Leo XIII, with respect to the 
United States and. through this, Europe and “all humanity,” as 
follows : — 


“In his [Pope Leo’s] view, the United States has reached the 
period when it becomes necessary to bring about the fusion of all the 
heterogeneous elements in one homogeneous and indissoluble nation. 
. . . It is for this reason that the pope wants the Catholics to prove 
themselves the most enlightened and most devoted workers for national 
unity and political assimilation. . . . America feels the need of this 
work of internal fusion. ... What the Church has done in the past 
for others, she will do for the United States... . That is the reason 
the holy see encourages the American clergy to guard jealously the soli- 
darity, and to labor for the fusion of all the foreign and heterogeneous 
elements into one vast national family... . 

“Finally, Leo XIII desires to see strength in that unity. Like all 
intuitive souls, he hails in the united American States and in their 
young and flourishing Church, the source of new life for Europeans. He 
wants America to be powerful, in order that Europe may regain strength 
from borrowing a rejuvenated type. Europe is closely watching the 
United States. . . . Henceforth we [Europeans] will-need authors who 
will place themselves on this ground; ‘ What can we borrow, and what 
ought we to borrow from the United States for our social, political, and 
ecclesiastical reorganization?’ The answer depends in great measure 
upon the development of American destinies. If the United States 
succeed in solving the many problems that puzzle us, Europe will follow 
her example, and this outpouring of light will mark a date in the his- 
tory not only of the United States, BUT OF ALL HUMANITY. 

“That is why the holy father, anxious for peace and strength, 
collaborates with passion in the work of consolidation and development 
in American affairs. According to him, the Church ought to be the 
chosen crucible for the molding and absorption of races into one united 
family. And that, especially, is the reason why he labors at the codifica- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs, in order that this distant member of Chris- 
tianity may infuse new blood into the old organism.” ** 


action destroyed the nation. The Pharisees of our day rejected the Sabbath of the Lord 
and chose a robber—Sunday—in its stead, to save this nation. But like the efforts of the 
Pharisees before, instead of saving the nation, it will destroy the nation. 

1 Letter from the Vatican tothe New York Sun, July 11,1892. 
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63. This was swiftly followed by the establishment of a perma- 


i nent apostolic delegation at: Washington to carry out this plan. And 


Satolli, the first apostolic delegate to America, openly declared at the 
Catholic Congress in Chicago, Sept. 5, 1893, not only that this was his 
place and work here, but commanded the Catholics of the United States 
to carry out this scheme. His words are as follows: — 


“In the name of Leo XIII, I salute the great American republic, 
and I call upon the Catholics of America to go forward, in one hand 
bearing the book of Christian truth, and in the other the Constitution of 
the United States... . 

“ To-day this is the duty of the Catholics: To bring into the world 
the fullness of supernatural truth and supernatural life. This espe- 
Cially is the duty of a Catholic Congress. There are the nations who 


have never separated from the Church, but who have neglected often to 


apply in full degree the lessons of the gospel. There are the nations 
who have gone out from the Church, bringing with them many of her 
treasures, and because of what they have brought, shedding partial light. 
But cut off from the source, unless that source is again brought into close 


‘contact with them, there is danger for the future. 


“ Bring them in contact with their past by your action and teaching. 


_ Bring your fellow-countrymen, bring your country into immediate con- 

tact with that great secret of blessedness— Christ and His Church. 

_ And in this manner shall it come to pass the word of the psalmist shall 
_ be fulfilled: ‘ Mercy and justice have met one another, justice and peace 
have kissed? . . 


“Now all these great principles have been marked out in most 


- illuminous lines in the encyclicals of the great pontiff, Leo XIII. He 

has studied them. Hold fast to them as the safest anchorage, and all will 
~ be well. These several questions are studied the world over. It is well 
_ they be studied in America, for here in America do we have more than 
elsewhere the key to the future. [Applause. ] 


“Here in America you have a country blessed specially by Provi- 


dence in the fertility of field and the liberty of its Constitution. [Loud 


-~ applause.] Here you have a country which will repay all efforts [loud 
: and prolonged applause] not merely tenfold, but aye a hundredfold. 


And this no one understands better than the immortal Leo. And he 


_ Charges me, his delegate, to speak out to America words of hope and 
- blessings, words of joy. Go forward! in one hand bearing the book of 


Christian truth — the Bible — and in the other the Constitution of the 
United States.” [Tremendous applause, the people rising to their feet. ] 


64. The Constitution, as the fathers made it and intended it, no 


_ Catholic was ever commanded by any pope to take in one hand, with 
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the Catholic Bible in the other, for any purpose whatever. On the 
contrary, in the Catholic World, September, 1871, there was published 
by America’s chief Catholic controversialist an article in which the 


Constitution of the United States was referred to in the following _ 


words: — 


“ As it is interpreted by the liberal and sectarian journals that are 
doing their best to revolutionize it, and is beginning to be interpreted 
by no small portion of the American people, or is interpreted by the 
Protestant principle, so widely diffused among us, . . . we do not accept 
it, or hold it to be any government at all, or as capable of perform- 
ing any of the proper functions of government; and if it continues 
to be interpreted by the revolutionary principles of Protestantism, it 
is sure to fail. . . . Hence it is, we so often say that if the Amer- 
ican republic is to be sustained and preserved at all, it must be by e: 
rejection of the principle of the Reformation, and the acceptance 0 
the Catholic principle by the American people.” *° 


65. But when that Constitution was interpreted to mean that “ this 
is a Christian nation; ” when that Constitution was interpreted accord- 
ing to Rome’s principles, and the sign of her authority, with Catholic 
documents, was cited to support this interpretation, then it was, and not 
till then, that all Catholics were commanded to take this Catholic Com 
stitution in one hand, and the Catholic Bible in the other, and, with 
Satolli at their head, go forward to their “hundredfold » reward in 
the United States, and through this bring again “all Europe ji and 
“all humanity ” back into immediate contact with the “the Church. 

66. Then it was that, with the Catholic Bible in one hand, and the 
Catholic Constitution óf the United States in the other, the Catholic 
Church stepped forth and declared that this is a Catholic oin 
nation. And September, 1894, issued a rescript “ elevating the Unite 
States to the first rank as a Catholic nation.” We know what E 
papacy has done for other nations; and it is not at all to be doubte 
that that is what, so far as lies in her power with the efficient aid 0 
apostate Protestantism, she will now do for the United States, a2 
through this, for all humanity. Jopted 

67. Another special feature of National Reform apostasy 4 Ta 
by the nation of the United States is the repudiation of that 0 
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REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLE REPUDIATED. 


Principle of the Declaration of Independence that “ governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” In a joint con- 
vention of the whole National Reform ‘combination, held at Sedalia, 
Mo., May 23, 24, 1889, the “Rev.” W. D. Gray, who was secretary of 
the convention, and was elected corresponding secretary of the Ameri- 


can Sabbath Union for the Omaha District, made a speech as follows: — 


“T, for one, have made this question very much of a study, espe- 


cially this topic of it. To appeal to divine authority in our legislation 
"Would be to fundamentally change the law of our land, or the principle 


dopted by our fathers when they said that all governments derive their 
Ust powers from the consent of the governed. I for one do not believe 
that as a political maxim. I do not believe that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. And I believe as 
Brother Gault on this, I think. And so the object of this movement is 


an effort to change that feature in our fundamental law. Jefferson 


Was under the influence of French ideas when the Constitution was 
framed, and that had something to do with leaving God out of the 
Constitution.*® And I think that the provincial history of this country 


will compel us to come back to that, and recognize God in our Constitu- 


. And I see in this reform a providence teaching us the necessity 
recognizing something else besides the will of the people as the basis of © 


68. And at the Chautauqua (N. Y.) Assembly in August following, 
Sol. Elliott F. Shepard, speaking as president of the American Sabbath 
Union, said: — 


“Governments do not derive their just powers from the consent of 

governed. God is the only lawgiver. His laws are made clear and 

in in His Word, so that all nations may know what are the laws which 
ordained to be kept.” 


69. In 1898 there was war between the United States and Spain. 
ta consequence of her victories, there fell to. the United States 

@ islands of Porto Rico and the Philippines. Immediately there 
gan to be disregarded by the national administration of the United 
tes, the principle of her own Declaration of Independence, that 
Sorernments derive their just powers from the. consent of the gov- 
ead gentleman can not have made this so very much of a study after all, or he would 
wn that Jefferson was not in this country at that time, and nad nothing to do with 


ming of the Constitution. Yet even though he had, it would only have been to his 
ing honor, and would have been no reflection on that document. 
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erned. This awoke discussion all over the land. The Church leaders 
and the younger generation of public men generally arrayed them- 
selves in denial of the principle of the Declaration, while the old 
men, generally, maintained the principle. This soon became so marked 
that in the discussion of the question in national circles, it was dis- 
tinctly recognized that it is the younger generation of public men who 
are leading in the path of world-glory at the expense of the fundamental 
principles of the nation; while the old men are the conservatives, and 
call for allegiance still to these principles wherever the jurisdiction 
of the nation may be extended. 

70. There is a reason for this. For thirty-five years up to 1898, 
the National Reform combination had had its agents traveling through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, diligently teaching these prin- 
ciples, which are antagonistic to the principles of the nation. These 
agents had unquestioned entry into the academies and colleges of the 
whole country; they had been prominent on the programs of Chau- 
tauqua assemblies; they had the sympathy and support of the churches, 
and of religious and temperance organizations, everywhere. And all 
these opportunities they employed to the uttermost. 

71. And now, those who are the younger generation of public men of 
to-day were the boys in the academies and colleges of the country 
twenty to thirty years ago— in the time when the National Reformers 
were sowing that evil seed in the colleges and academies everywhere. 
These were the boys who in those academies and colleges were inocu- 
lated in those years with this virus of the National Reformers — that 
governments do not derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. And now when those boys, as the men of the younger 
generation in public affairs to-day, meet a crisis in which it must be 
decided whether the fundamental principles of the nation shall be ad- 
hered to or repudiated, they are prepared, and have long been pre- 
pared, to repudiate these principles in the interests of a will-o-the-wisp 
of “the empire of the Son of God,” and in order to the execution of 
“His will” ! 

v2. This is the secret and the true philosophy of this national 
repudiation of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the nation to-day,— the repudiation of the principles of republican- 
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ism. Thus this national repudiation of the principles of republicanism 
in 1898 and onward, is just as certainly an element in the National 
Reform movement, is just as certainly a part of that movement, as 
was the national repudiation of the principles of Protestantism in 
1892. 

73. A remarkably expressive observation on this apostasy was pub- 
lished in the Independent of Oct. 19, 1899, by Countess Von Krockow, 
of Dresden, Germany, quoting from an article by Professor Niemand 
in a German journal, the following : — 


“Tf the American Republic ever meant anything historically, it meant 
a protest against Europe. Its Declaration of Independence was a looking 
backward over European conditions, and a summing up of all the 
experience thus won. It corresponded politically to Luther’s theses; 
just as the one was a renunciation of Catholicism, so was the other a 
renunciation and defiance of imperialism. Over one hundred years it 
has endured. 

“ Europe has not changed essentially meanwhile. It has forms of 
liberty; but the substantial reality is still militarism, or government 
by authority and the might of the strongest. So if Europe be unchanged, 
why should America relinquish her avocation of Protestation by turn- 
ing round and becoming like her? . . . Oh, madness! I say, madness! 
They are doing they know not what,— giving up their birthright for 
a mess of pottage; surrendering their grand attitude of protest, wherein 
they commanded the respect of the powerful and the adoration of the 


idealists of the world, to scramble with the effete old nations for land! 


for land, although they already possess so much. They repudiate their 
Declaration in spirit and in word for a strip of rich land. The fact 
seems incredible.” 


y4. Along with this repudiation of the principles of the Declara- 
tion, of course there went steadily the abandonment of the Constitu- 


- tion, and the adoption in the government of the new island possessions, 


of the principle of governing “ without the Constitution,” under the 


‘plea that the Constitution does not extend to those possessions: in 


other words that the jurisdiction of the United States extends beyond 
the supreme law of the United States! And when the whole twofold 
scheme of repudiation of the fundamental principles of the nation was 
indorsed by the distinct voice of the whole nation in the overwhelming 
victory of the same administration in the national election of 1900, this 
was swiftly followed by the actual, official, national repudiation of the 
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Constitution and the principles of the Declaration. In the United States 
Senate, Wednesday, Feb. 27, 1901, and in the House of Representa- 
tives, Friday, March 1, 1901, there was enacted as law, for the govern- 
ing of the Philippine Islands, the following : — 

“All military, civil, and judicial powers necessary to govern the 
Philippine Islands acquired from Spain by the treaties concluded at 
Paris on the 10th day of December, 1898, and at Washington on the 
Yth day of November, 1900, shall, until otherwise provided by Congress, 
be vested in such person and persons, and shall be exercised in such 
manner, as the president of the United States shall direct for the 
establishment of civil government and for maintaining and protecting 
the inhabitants of such islands in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, and religion: Provided, That all franchises granted under 
the authority hereof shall contain a reservation of the right to alter, 
amend, or repeal the same.” 

75. First of all it is to be noticed that this is a distinct abandon- 
ment of the Constitution, and a distinct abdication of its powers by the 
Congress of the United States. For Section 1 of Article I of the 
Constitution of the United States says: “ All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and a House of Representatives.” And Section 
1 of Article III of the Constitution says: “ The judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.” 

76. Now, when the Constitution definitely confines to Congress all 
legislative powers granted, and to a supreme court, and such inferior 
courts as may from time to time be provided, all judicial powers; and 
then Congress passes over to, and vests in, “such person and persons 

. as the president of the United States shall direct,” all civil and 
judicial powers necessary to govern territory of the United States, 
that is nothing less than for Congress so far to abdicate its own powers; 
and, so far, to take away from the courts their powers. It is also a 
clear abandonment of the Constitution of the United States, so far as 
the Philippine Islands are concerned, and, in principle, so far as any 
place is concerned. 

7%. Nor is this abandonment of the Constitution merely tacit, by 
the wording of the law relating to the government of the Philippine 
Islands. It is explicit, and was repeatedly confirmed. 
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78. For an amendment was proposed to the Philippine section of 
the bill, as follows: — 


“Sxc.—. That the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
extended over and declared to be in force in the Philippine Islands 
so far as the same or any provision thereof may be applicable.” 


This was rejected, by a vote of thirty-nine to twenty-three; not 
voting, twenty-six. 
79. Afterward there was offered the following amendment : — 


“And provided further, That no judgment, order, nor act by any 
of said officials so appointed shall conflict with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States.” 


That amendment was rejected by a vote of forty-five to twenty-five; 
not voting, eighteen. 
80. After this an amendment was offered requiring that: — 


“Every person in whom authority is vested under this grant of power 
shall take an oath to support the Constitution of the United States.” 


This was also rejected, by a vote of forty-one to twenty-five; not 
voting, twenty-two. 
81. After this there was offered the following amendment : — 


“ All persons shall be bailable unless for capital offenses where the 
proof shall be evident or the presumption great. All fines shall be 
moderate, and no cruel or unusual punishment shall be inflicted. No 
man shall be deprived of his life, liberty, or property but by the judg- 
ment of his peers and the law of the land. If the public exigencies 
make it necessary for the common preservation to take the property 
of any person, or to demand his particular services, full compensation 
shall be made for the same. No ex post facto law or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts shall be made. No law shall be made which 
shall lay any person under restraint, burden, or disability on account 
of his religious opinions, professions, or mode of worship, in all of 
which he shall be free to maintain his own, and not burdened for those 
of another.” 


This, too, was rejected, by a vote of forty-one to twenty-three; not 
voting, twenty-four. 
82. When, thus, it had been voted, over and over again, to bestow 
unlimited power upon such persons as the president shall name to 
55 
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govern the Philippine Islands, then attempt was made to limit the 
time of the exercise of this power. Accordingly, an amendment was 


. offered, limiting this time to March 4, 1903. But this was rejected by 
+a vote of forty-three to twenty-six; not voting, nineteen. 


83. When it had been so positively decided that unlimited power 
should be given to these men,—and for unlimited time,— an attempt 
was made to give the Filipinos a part in the government of themselves. 
Accordingly, an amendment was offered as follows: — 


“ And secure to them such participation in the affairs of the civil 
government so to be established as shall be consistent with the safety 
of the government.” 


But this was rejected by a vote of thirty-nine to twenty-three; not 
voting, twenty-six. 

84. When it had thus been explicitly and confirmedly settled that 
the powers of such men as the president shall appoint to govern the Phil- 
ippines, shall be unlimited, shall be unlimited for all time, and shall 
be absolute over the people of the islands, attempt was made to save 
at least a vestige of Constitutional liberty, as follows: — 


“ Mr. Hoar.— Mr. President, there is one principle of Constitutional 
liberty not yet slain, and I desire to give it a little chance for its eis 
I move the amendment which I send to the desk, to be inserted at the 
end of the bill. 

“The Presiding Officer— The senator from Massachusetts submits 
an amendment which will be stated. Mae 

“ The Secretary.— It is proposed to add as a new section the fo 
lowing : — . i 

Mee In the government of the Philippine Islands no person vested with 
legislative powers shall ever exercise the executive or judicial powers, 
or either of them; no person vested with executive powers shall r 
exercise the legislative or judicial powers, or either of them; no pen : 
vested with judicial powers shall ever exercise the legislative or iaaa 
tive powers, or either of them; to the end that it may be a governme 
of laws and not of men.’ 

“The Presiding Officer— The question is on the amendment of ak 
senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] to the amendment 0 

ittee. 
sive Mir. Jones, of Arkansas, and Mr. Pettus called for the yeas and 
TNR The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll.” 
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And even this last principle of Constitutional liberty was slain. It 
was rejected, by a vote of forty-three to twenty-six; not voting, nine- 
teen.*5 ; 

85. As already stated, the House of Representatives passed this legis- 
lation, as it came from the Senate, without any change whatever. And 
since it was all done at the demand of the president, of course it was 
all approved by him when it came before him to be signed. And thus 
the government of the United States has, in principle — and for the 
Philippines in practice,— deliberately and expressly repudiated every 
principle of its Constitution as a republican government. Not a single 
item, nor even an iota, of the principle of republican or Constitutional 


government remains. National apostasy from Christian principle is 
complete. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE papacy, the Beast of Revelation 13, was formed of a union 
of the apostate Church with an apostate Republic. Again an apos- 
tate Church — professed Protestantism —is fast forming a union be- 
tween that Church and this other apostate Republic. And thus will 
be formed the Image of the Beast of Revelation 13. 

2. In the first ten verses of that chapter there is given a description 
of the rise and career of a certain power under the symbol of “a beast.” 
Then from the eleventh to the seventeenth verse inclusive, there is 
given the description of another power under the symbol of “ another 
beast” and “the image of the beast.” The first of these powers is 
also designated as “the first beast,” and “the beast which had the 
wound by a sword.” 

3. The full description of the first one is as follows: — 

“ And I stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw a beast rise up out 
of the sea, having seven heads and ten horns, and upon his horns ten 


crowns, and upon his heads the name of blasphemy. And the beast 
which I saw was like unto a leopard, and his feet were as the feet of a 


16 See the whole account in Congressional Record dated Wednesday Feb. 27,1901. And 
for the real principles of the procedure, see chap. vii, pars. 61-69; and par. 2, page 821, of 
this book. 
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bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion: and the dragon gave him 
his power, and his seat, and great authority. And I saw one of his 
heads as it were wounded to death; and his deadly wound was healed: 
and all the world wondered after the beast. And they worshiped the 
dragon which gave power unto the beast: and they worshiped the 
beast, saying, Who is like unto the beast? Who is able to make war with 
him? And there was given unto him a mouth speaking great things 
and blasphemies; and power was given unto him to continue forty and 
two months. And he opened his mouth in blasphemy against God, to 
blaspheme His name, and His tabernacle, and them that dwell in heaven. 
And it was given unto him to make war with the saints, and to 
overcome them: and power was given him over all kindreds, and 
tongues, and nations. And all that dwell upon the earth shall worship 
him, whose names are not written in the book of life of the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world. If any man have an ear, let him 
hear. He that leadeth into captivity shall go into captivity: he that 
killeth with the sword must be killed with the sword. Here is the 
patience and the faith of the saints.” 


4. Every evidence of history certifies to the truth of this scripture as 
exactly descriptive of the papacy. The description of the “ other beast,” 
or the Image of the Beast, is as follows: — 


“ And I beheld another beast coming up out of the earth; and he 
` had two horns like a lamb, and spake as a dragon. And he exerciseth 
all the power of the first beast before him, and causeth the earth and 
them which dwell therein to worship the first beast, whose deadly 
wound was healed. And he doeth great wonders, so that he maketh 
fire come down from heaven on the earth in the sight of men, and 
deceiveth them that dwell on the earth by the means of those miracles 
which he had power to do in the sight of the beast; saying to them that 
dwell on the earth, that they should make an image to the beast, which 
had the wound by a sword, and did live. And he had power to give 
life unto the image of the beast, that the image of the beast should 
both speak, and cause that as many as would not worship the image of 
the beast should be killed. And he causeth all, both small and great, 
rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their right hand, 
or in their foreheads; and that no man might buy or sell, save he 
that had the mark, or the name of the beast, or the number of his name. 


5. This prophecy says that it would be said unto them that =! they 
should make an image to the beast.” This would be to make an image 


to the papacy. The papacy being a union of Church and State, with 
the Church using the power of the State to enforce the doctrines of 
the Church and to compel submission to her decrees, the making of an 
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image of this would be only to make or establish an order of things by 
which a union of Church and State would be created, with the civil 
power in the hands of the Church to compel submission to Church 
doctrines, and observance of Church institutions. But in order for 
this to be made, it must be that before this there was no union of 
Church and State in the place where this is to be done. As it is neces- 
sary to say “that they should make an image ” of the papacy,— that is, 
union of Church and State,—it is plain on the face of it that this is 
said and must be said, in a place where there is no union of Church 
and State, and where the Church has no control of civil affairs and no 
connection with the civil power. 

6. Now where was there ever a place or a nation on earth in which 
there was no union of Church and State except in the United States 
alone? With the single exception of the United States government, 
there never was a government on earth, pagan, papal, or professed Prot- 
estant, in which from the beginning of its existence, as such, until this 
day, there was no union of religion and the State; in which the religious 
power had no control of, or connection with, the civil power. This is 
the truth, and any one may satisfy himself of it by thinking, whether 
little or much. -This being the truth, it follows that in the United 
States is the only place on earth where it could be said that they should 
make a union of Church and State. Consequently, in the government 
of the. United States alone could the Image of the Beast — the image 
of the: papacy — be made. There are many other points corroborative 
of this, but this is sufficient for this place. 

7. Because of this prophecy of Rev. 13: 11-17, it has been preached 
and published by the Seventh-day Adventists for more than forty 
years that there would be formed in the United States a union of 
Church and State, with national Sunday legislation — that there would 
be made here an image of the papacy. For instance: nearly fifty years 
ago — January, 1852 —a little pamphlet of about seventy-five pages, 
perhaps 214 x 5 inches in size, was published, giving a brief exposition 
of Revelation 13, and especially that part in verses 11-17. On this 
point in that pamphlet there was printed the following words: — 


“ The two-horned beast says to them that dwell on the earth, ‘ Make 
an image.’ The dwellers on the earth, or territory of this beast, it 
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seems, have a part to act in this world. This clearly marks the United 
States as the scene of action.. This is the manner in which laws are 
made here — by the representatives of the people: As all-men by the 
Declaration are declared to be equal, it became necessary that some 
course should be taken by which all could have equal privileges in the 
construction of the laws. If the whole mass were called together, 
there would be an endless discussion and no laws made. Therefore the 
people were to elect such representatives as would carry out their princi- 
ples; and they were to meet and make laws, which, when passed, should 
be considered the laws of the people. The image is to be formed by the 
people or their representatives. 

“Tt appears probable to us that this Sunday institution is the very 
point on which this union will be effected. Here is a point on which 
all Protestant sects can unite. A point which we may safely say is the 
important item in the faith of Protestants is their Sunday worship. 

“Verse 15:‘ And he had power to give life unto the image of the 
beast, that the image of the beast should both speak, and cause that as 
many as would not worship the image of the beast should be killed.’ 
From this text we may draw two conclusions : — 

“1. The Image of the Beast is to be made in the same territory 
where the two-horned beast rules; for the two-horned beast can exer- 
cise that authority in no territory but its own. 

“2. That it already has it in its power to give life to the Image of 
the Beast, or cause the decree to be made and executed. Is it not in the 
power of the United States to pass such laws? They declare ‘all men 


` shall be protected in worshiping God according to the dictates of their 


own consciences? We see the mass hold the first day of the week as a 
holy day. Ifamemorial should be sent in to Congress with one million 
names signed to it, declaring that their rights were infringed upon, 
and praying them to pass a solemn enactment that the first day should 
not be profaned by labor, how soon the result would be a law upon the 
point ! 

“Were the United States, as a body, to pass a law that Sunday 
should be kept holy, or not profaned by labor, there would be, I con- 
ceive, an image to the papacy; for the law would then be in the hands 
of the Church, and she could inflict penalties on those who did not obey 
the Sunday institution.” 


8. That was printed in 1853. And no man can deny that in 1892 
the very things were done which in this exposition of the prophecy were 
said would be done. The churches professedly representing millions 
of petitioners, did that year memorialize Congress with threats in 
behalf of Sunday sacredness; and how soon the result was a law upon 
the point! 3 i 
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9. Again: in 1884, this same denomination printed the following 
on the same prophecy — Rev. 13 : 11-17: — 

“ By this first beast is represented the Roman Church, an ecclesias- 
tical body clothed with civil power, having authority to punish all dis- 
senters. The Image of the Beast represents another religious bođy 
clothed with similar power. The formation of this image is the work of 
that beast whose peaceful rise and mild professions render it so striking 
a symbol of the United States. Here is to be found an image of the 
papacy. When the churches of our land, uniting upon such points of 
faith as are held by them in common, shall influence the State to enforce 
their decrees and sustain their institutions, then will Protestant America 
have formed an image of the Roman hierarchy.” ** 

10. This has been done. In 1892-93 the churches of our land did 
unite upon the Sunday issue, and then united with the Catholic Church 
itself, and in this unity they influenced the State to enforce the Church 
decree for Sunday observance, and to sustain the Church institution of 
Sunday. And in the doing of it, they made the living image of the 
papacy in this land. Nine years before this was done, we published 
that it would be done; and now it has been done. On the strength of 
the prophecy we published that it would come; and on the strength of 
facts, everybody may know that it has come. The prophecy is fulfilled. 
The Image of the Beast is made, and lives in the United States to-day. 

11. Once more: in 1885 this same people published on the same sub- 
ject these words: — ‘ 

“To secure popularity and patronage, legislators will yield to the 
demand for a Sunday law.” ** 

To secure the popularity and patronage which were put up at public 
auction by the churches, the nation’s legislators assembled in Congress 
did yield to the demand for a Sunday law. ; 

12. Also in the year 1885 this same people published in a standard » 
work that “our country shall repudiate every principle of its Consti- 
tution as a Protestant and republican government, and shall make pro- 
vision for the propagation of papal falsehoods and delusions.” 18 And 
nobody can fairly deny that this has been and is being steadily fulfilled 
to the very letter. 

16 ** Great Controversy,” Vol. iv, p. 278. 


17 “ Testimonies for the Church,” No, 32, p. 207. 
18 Id. 
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13. And now the apostasy of Protestantism having developed the 
very image of that which was developed from the apostasy of Catholi- 
cism, there is demanded a revival of true Protestantism to protest 
against this apostate Protestantism, this Image of the Beast, as at the 
first, true Protestantism protested against the papacy, the Beast. The 
ground of this protest is the same as always before and ever — the ever- 
lasting gospel, the Commandments of God and the faith of Jesus. And 


the word of God distinctly calls all to this blessed work. And here is 
the word: — 


“And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people, saying with a loud 
voice, Fear God, and give glory to Him; for the hour of His judgment 
is come: and worship Him that made heaven, and earth, and the sea 
and the fountains of waters. 

“ And there followed another angel, saying, Babylon is fallen, is 
fallen, that great city, because she made all nations drink of the wine 
of the wrath of her fornication. 

“ And the third angel followed them, saying with a loud voice, If 
any man worship the beast and his image, and receive his mark in his 
forehead, or in his hand, the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath 
of God, which is poured out without mixture into the cup of His indigna- 


. tion; and he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the presence 


of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb: and the smoke of 

their torment ascendeth up forever and ever: and they have no rest 

day nor night, who worship the beast and his image, and whosoever 

receiveth the mark of his name. Here is the patience of the saints: 

aoe are they that keep the commandments of God, and the faith of 
esus. 

“ And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and their works do follow 
them. And I looked, and behold a white cloud, and upon the cloud 
one sat like unto the Son of man, having on His head a golden crown, 
and in His hand a sharp sickle. And another angel came out of the 
temple, crying with a loud voice to Him that sat on the cloud, Thrust 
in thy sickle, and reap; for the time is come for thee to reap: for 
the harvest of the earth is ripe. And He that sat on the cloud thrust 
in His sickle on the earth; and the earth was reaped.” 19 


14. Just here while all are to be compelled to worship the papacy 
and its image, and to receive its mark, the Lord sends the everlasting 
gospel to all, calling them to worship Him alone, who made heaven, and 

19 Rev. 14: 6-16. 
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earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters, for the hour of His 
judgment is come. And the sign which He himself has set up that 
men may know that He is the Lord, the true God, who made heaven 
and earth and the sea and the fountains of waters, is the Sabbath of 
the Lord.*° There is also made the announcement of the fall of Baby- 
lon; and then the dreadful warning against obedience to the decrees 
of the papacy anywhere, or its image in the United States. And the 
next thing that follows is the coming of the Lord to reap the harvest 
of the earth. And the harvest is the end of the world. Matt. 13: 39. 

15. The apostasy of Protestantism exalts the papacy, because this 
is an open confession to the world by professed Protestantism that the 
papal principles alone are correct. The making of the Image to the 
Beast restores and magnifies the power of the Beast — Rev. 13: 12. 
This brings about the situation described in Rev. 13:8. And this in 
turn develops the fulfillment of Rev. 18:8. The scheme of Leo XIII, 
as stated on pages 858, 859, is thus caused to succeed. The kings and 
nations that have been separated from her, are drawn back into illicit 
connection with her; once more she guides and dominates the nations. 
Consequently she glorifies herself and lives deliciously; the kings of 
the earth commit fornication and live deliciously with her, as did the 
false prophets with Jezebel of old; and therefore she congratulates her- 
self, saying in her heart, “I sit a queen, and am no widow, and shall see 
no sorrow.” And saith the Lord: “ Therefore shall her plagues come 
in one day, death, and mourning, and famine; and she shall be utterly 
burned with fire; for strong is the Lord God who judgeth her.” Verse 9. 

16. The apostasy of Protestantism restores and exalts the papacy, 
and so assures the success of Leo’s scheme. Leos scheme embraces 
America, and through this Europe, and through these, “ all humanity ; ” 
in short, it embraces the world. This is precisely the thing that the 
prophecy announced long ago that the papacy would do. ‘The success 
of this scheme marks the perdition, and absolute ruin, of the papacy. 
This ruin therefore of the papacy marks the ruin of the world, the end 
of the reign of evil, the perfect reign of righteousness — the complete 
annihilation of the mystery of iniquity and the everlasting triumph of 


the mystery of God.** 


20 Ezek. 20: 20; Ex. 31:17; 20: 8-11. 
s Rev. 16: 17-19; 18 and 19. 
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17. The movements, both earthly and heavenly which are to accom- 
plish this eternal consummation are now in active progress before the 
eyes of all the world. For in 1885 it was written: “ When our country 
shall repudiate every principle of its Constitution as a Protestant and 
republican government, and shall make provision for the propagation 
of papal falsehoods and delusions, then we may know that the time has 
come for the marvelous working of Satan, and that the end is near. As 
the approach of the Roman armies was a sign to the disciples of the 
impending destruction of Jerusalem, so may this apostasy be a sign to 
us that the limit of God’s forbearance is reached, that the measure of 
our nation’s iniquity is full, and that the angel of mercy is about 
to take her flight never to return. 

18. “ The Lord is doing His work. All heaven is astir. The J udge 
of all the earth is soon to arise and vindicate His insulted authority. 
The mark of deliverance will be set upon the men who keep God’s 
Commandments, who revere His law, and who refuse the mark of the 
Beast or his Image.” 2? 

19. Then will be consummated the visions, the hopes, the labors, 
and the sufferings of the faithful Christians of the Middle Ages, of 
Wicklif, Militz, Conrad, Matthias, Huss, Jerome, Luther, and even all 
the saints and prophets of all ages; for “ In her was found the blood of 
prophets and of saints, and of all that have been slain upon the earth.” 
Then will the voice be heard from heaven, “ Rejoice over her thou 
heaven, and ye saints, and ye apostles and ye prophets; for God hath 
judged your judgment on her.” Then shall the mighty angel take up 
that stone like a great millstone, and cast it into the sea saying: “ Thus 
with violence shall that great city Babylon be thrown down, and shall 
be found no more at all.” And then shall be heard the “great voice 
of much people in heaven saying Hallelujah! Salvation, and glory, and 
honor, and power, unto the Lord our God; for true and righteous are 
His judgments, for He hath judged the great harlot which did corrupt 
the earth with her fornication, and hath avenged the blood of His 
servants at her hand. 

“ HALLELUJAH! For LORD GoD OMNIPOTENT REIGNETH.” 


22 “ Testimonies for the Church,” No. 82, p. 207. 
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